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Dr.  Schliemann's  original  narrative  of  his  wonderful  dis- 
coveries on  the  spot  marked  as  the  site  of  Homer's  Ilium 
by  an  unbroken  tradition,  from  the  earliest  historic  age  of 
Greece,    has  a  permanent   value  and  interest   which   can 
scarcely  be  affected  by  the  final  verdict  of  criticism  on  the 
result  of  his  discoveries.     If  he  has  indeed  found  the  fire- 
Jf  scathed  ruins  of  the  city  whose  fate  inspired  the  immortal 
first-fruits  of  Greek  poetry,  and  brought  to   light  many 
thousands  of  objects  illustrating  the  race,  language,  and 
religion  of  her  inhabitants,  their  wealth  and  civilization, 
their  instruments  and  appliances  for  peaceful  life  and  war ;' 
and  if,  in  digging  out  these  remains,  he  has  supplied  the 
missing  link,  long  testified  by  tradition  as  well  as  poetry, 
between  the  famous  Greeks  of  history  and  their  kindred  in 
the  East ;  no  words  can  describe  the  interest  which  must 
ever  belong"  to  the  first  birth  of  such  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  world.     Or  should  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
in   the   face   of  all  that  has  been  revealed   on  the  very 
spot  of  which  the  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  Homer 
sang,  lean  to  the  scepticism  of  the'scholar  who  still  says  :— 
"  I  know  as  yet  of  one  Ilion  only,  that  is,  the  Ilion  as  sung 
by  Homer,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  trenches 
of  Hissarlik,  but  rather  among  the  Muses  who  dwell  on 
Olympus ;"    even  so  a  new  interest  of  historic  and  anti- 
quarian curiosity  would  be  ej^jsii^by  "  the  splendid  ruins," 
as  the   same   high   autljaftty   rightly  calls   those   "which 
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Dr.  Schliemann  has  brought  to  Hght  at  Hissarhk."  For 
what,  in  that  case,  were  the  /oi^r  cities^  whose  successive 
layers  of  ruins,  still  marked  by  the  fires  that  have  passed 
over  them  in  turn,  are  piled  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet 
above  the  old  summit  of  the  hill?  If  not  even  one  of 
them  is  Troy,  what  is  the  story,  so  like  that  of  Troy, 
which  belongs  to  them  ? 

"  Trojae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur." 

What  is  the  light  that  is  struggling  to  break  forth  from 
the  varied  mass  of  evidence,  and  the  half-deciphered  in- 
scriptions, that  are  still  exercising  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  able  enquirers  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  true  and 
final  answer  to  these  questions — and  we  have  had  to  put 
on  record  a  signal  proof  that  the  most  sanguine  investi- 
gators will  be  content  with  no  answer  short  of  the  truth* — 
the  vivid  narrative  written  by  the  discoverer  on  the  spot 
can  never  lose  that  charm  which  Renan  has  so  happily 
described  as  "  la  charme  des  origines." 

The  Editor  may  be  permitted  to  add,  what  the  Author 
might  not  say,  that  the  work  derives  another  charm  from 
the  spirit  that  prompted  the  labours  which  it  records. 
It  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiast  in  a  cause  which,  in  our 
"  practical "  age,  needs  all  the  zeal  of  its  remaining  devotees, 
the  cause  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  But,  in  this  case, 
enthusiasm  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical  spirit 
in  its  best  form.  Dr.  Schliemann  judged  rightly  in  pre- 
fixing to  his  first  work  the  simple  unaffected  record  of 
that  discipline  in  adversity  and  self-reliance,  amidst  which 
he  at  once  educated  himself  and  obtained  the  means  of 
gratifying   his    ardent  desire  to  throw  new   light  on  the 
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highest  problems  of  antiquity,  at  his  own  expense.  His 
readers  ought  to  know  that,  besides  other  large  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  learning,  the  cost  of  his  excavations 
at  Hissarlik  alone  has  amounted  to  10,000/. ;  and  this  is  in 
no  sense  the  speculative  investment  of  an  explorer,  for  he 
has  expressed  the  firm  resolution  X.o  give  away  \m  collection, 
and  not  to  sell  it. 

Under  this  sense  of  the  high  and  lasting  value  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  work,  the  present  translation  has  been 
undertaken,  with  the  object  of  laying  the  narrative  before 
English  readers  in  a  form  considerably  improved  upon  the 
original.  For  this  object  the  Editor  can  safely  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Publisher  and  himself,  that  no  pains  and  cost 
have  been  spared ;  and  Dr.  Schliemann  has  contributed  new 
materials  of  great  value. 

The  original  work=^  was   published,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  as  an  octavo  volume,  accompanied  by  a  large 
quarto  "Atlas"  of  217  photographic  plates,  containing  a 
Map,  Plans,  and  Views  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the  Hill  of 
Hissarlik,  and  the  excavations,  with  representations  of  up- 
wards of  4000  objects  selected  from  the  100,000  and  more 
brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  which  were  elaborately 
described   in    the   letter-press    pages    of   the   Atlas.     The 
photographs  were  taken  for  the  most  part  from  drawings ; 
and  Dr.  Schliemann  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  their 


See  the  Appendix,  pages  369,  370. 


*  "  Trojmiische  Alterthumer.  Bericht  iiber  die  Ausgrabuf/mi  in 
Troja,  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann.  Leipzig,  in  Commission  bei 
F.  A.  Brockhaus,  1874."  It  may  be  convenient  to  state  here,  lest 
the  reader  should  be  disappointed  at  finding  no  details  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Hissarlik  in  the  first  year  (1870),  that  the  work  of  that  year 
was  merely  preliminary  to  the  systematic  researches  of  187 1-3.  An 
account  of  that  first  year's  work,  and  of  the  arguments  which  convinced 
Dr.  Schliemann  that  he  must  search  for  Troy  at  Hissarlik  and  no 
where  else,  will  be  found  in  his  earlier  work,  "  Ithaque,  le  Pehponnhe 
et  Troie."  ' 
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execution  left  much  to  be  desired.  Many  of  his  original 
plans  and  drawings  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal ;  and 
an  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  both  to  Dr.  Schliemann 
and  Monsieur  Emile  Burnouf,  the  Director  of  the  French 
School  at  Athens,  for  the  use  of  the  admirable  drawings  of 
the  terra-cotta  2£;//^r/^  and  ialls  made  by  M.  Burnouf  and 
his  accomplished  daughter.  A  selection  of  about  200 
of  these  objects,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  occupies  the  32  lithographic 
plates  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  Plates  (XXI. -XXI 1 1.),  which  are  copied  from 
the  Atlas,  in  order  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  sections 
of  the  whorls  and  the  chief  types  of  the  patterns  upon  them, 
all  the  rest  are  engraved  from  M.  Burnoufs  drawings.  They 
are  given  in  the  nattcral  size^  and  each  whorl  is  accom- 
panied by  its  section.  The  depth  at  which  each  object  was 
found  among  the  layers  of  dibris  is  a  matter  of  such 
moment  (as  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Schliemann's  work)  that 
the  Editor  felt  bound  to  undertake  the  great  labour  of 
identifying  each  with  the  representation  of  the  same  object 
in  the  Atlas,  where  the  depth  is  marked,  to  which,  un- 
fortunately, the  drawings  gave  no  reference.  The  few 
whorls  that  remain  unmarked  with  their  depth  have  either 
escaped  this  repeated  search,  or  are  not  represented  in  the 
Atlas.  The  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  material,  style 
of  w^orkmanship,  and  supposed  meanings  of  the  patterns, 
which  M.  Burnouf  has  inscribed  on  most  of  his  drawings, 
are  given  in  the  "  List  of  Illustrations."  The  explanations 
of  the  patterns  are,  of  course,  offered  only  as  conjectures, 
possessing  the  value  which  they  derive  from  M.  Burnoufs 
profound  knowledge  of  Aryan  antiquities.  Some  of  the 
explanations  of  the  patterns  are  Dr.  Schliemann's;  and  the 
Editor  has  added  a  few  descriptions,  based  on  a  careful 
attempt  to  analyze  and  arrange  the  patterns  according  to 


distinct    types.     Most   of  these   types   are   exhibited   on 
Plates  XXII.  and  XXIII. 

The  selection   of  the  300  illustrations  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  work  has  been  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  labour. 
One  chief  point,  in  which  the  present  work  claims  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  original,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collection  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  descriptions  in  his  text.     The  work 
of  selection   from  4000  objects,  great  as  was  the  care  it 
required,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  difficulty.     It  is  no 
disparagement  to  Dr.  Schliemann  to  recognize  the  fact  that, 
amidst  his  occupations  at  the  work  through  the  long  days 
of  spring  and  summer,  and  with  little  competent  help  save 
from  Madame  Schliemann's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  the 
objects  thrown  on  his  hands  from  day  to  day  could  only  be 
arranged  and  depicted  very  imperfectly.     The  difficulty  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  circumstance  which  should  be  noticed 
in  following  the  order  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work.     It  dif- 
fered greatly  from  that  of  his  forerunners  in  the  modern 
enterprise  of  penetrating  into  the  mounds  that  cover  the 
primeval  cities  of  the  world.    When,  for  example,  we  follow 
Layard  into  the  mound  of  Nimrud,  and  see  how  the  rooms 
of  the  Assyrian   palaces   suddenly  burst   upon   him,  with 
their  walls  lined  with  sculptured  and  inscribed  slabs,  we 
seem  almost  to   be  reading  of  Aladdin's  descent  into'  the 
treasure-house  of  jewels.    But  Schliemann's  work  consisted 
in  a  series  of  transverse  cuttings,  which  laid  open  sections 
of  the  various  strata,  from  the  present  surface  of  the  hill  to 
the  virgin  soil.     The  work  of  one  day  would  often  yield 
objects  from   almost  all  the  strata;    and  each  successive 
trench  repeated  the  old  order,  more  or  less,  from  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  Ilium  to  those  of  the  first  settlers  on  the 
hill.     The  marvel  is  that  Dr.  Schliemann  should  have  been 
able  to  preserve  any  order  at  all,  rather  than  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  in  the  later  Plates  of  his 
Atlas  (see  p.  225) ;  and  special  thanks  are  due  for  his  care 
in  continuing  to  note  the  depths  of  all  the  objects  found. 
This  has  often  given  the  clue  to  our  search,  amidst  the  mixed 
objects  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  photographic  Plates,  for 
those  which  he  describes  in  his  text,  where  the  figures 
referred  to  by  Plate  and  Number  form  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  We  believe  that  the  cases  in  which  we  have 
failed  to  find  objects  really  worth  representing,  or  in  which  an 
object  named  in  the  text  may  have  been  wrongly  identified 
in  the  Plates,  are  so  few  as  in  no  way  to  affect  the  value 
of  the  work.  How  much,  on  the  other  hand,  its  value 
is  increased  by  the  style  in  which  our  illustrations  have 
been  engraved,  will  be  best  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the 
photographic  Plates.  It  should  be  added  that  the  present 
work  contains  all  the  illustrations  that  are  now  generally 
accessible,  as  the  Atlas  is  out  of  print,  and  the  negatives 
are  understood  to  be  past  further  use. 

Twelve  of  the  views  (Plates  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.  A 
and  B,  IX.,  X.,  XI.  A  and  B,  and  XII.,  besides  the  Great 
Altar,  No.  188)  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Whymper;  all  the 
other  views  and  cuts  by  Mr.  James  D.  Cooper;  and  the 
lithographed  map,  plans,  and  plates  of  whorls  and  balls  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hodson.  In  the  description  appended 
to  each  engraving  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  letter-press  to 
the  Atlas  has  been  incorporated,  and  the  depth  at  which 
the  object  was  found  is  added.  Some  further  descriptions 
of  the  Plates  are  given  in  the  "  List  of  Illustrations." 

The  text  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  has  been  translated 
by  Miss  L.  Dora  Schmitz,  and  revised  throughout  by  the 
Editor.  The  object  kept  in  view  has  been  a  faithful 
rendering  of  the  Memoirs,  in  all  the  freshness  due  to  their 
composition  on  the  spot  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
That  mode  of  composition,  it  is  true,  involved  not  a  few  of 


those  mistakes  and  contradictions  on  matters  of  opinion, 
due  to  the  novelty  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  discoveries, 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  has  confessed  and  explained  at  the 
opening  of  his  work  (see  p.   12).      To  have  attempted  a 
systematic    correction    and    harmonizing    of  such   discre- 
pancies would  have  deprived  the  work  of  all  its  freshness, 
and  of  much  of  its  value  as  a  series  of  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  researches,  from  his  first  firm 
conviction  that   Troy  was   to    be   sought  in  the  Hill  of 
Hissarlik,  to  his  discovery  of  the  "  Sc^an  Gate "  and  the 
"  Treasure  of  Priam."     The  Author's  final  conclusions  are 
summed  up  by  himself  in  the  "Introduction;"  and  the 
Editor   has   thought   it   enough    to    add  to    those    state- 
ments, which   seemed  likely  to   mislead  the  reader  for  a 
time,  references  to  the  places  where  the  correction  may  be 
found.     On    one  point  he  has   ventured  a  little   further. 
All  the  earlier  chapters  are  aflfected  by  the  opinion,  that 
the  lowest  remains  on  the  native  rock  were  those  of  the 
Homeric  Troy,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  afterwards   recog- 
nized  in    the   stratum    next   above.     To  avoid  perpetual 
reference  to  this  change  of  opinion,  the  Editor  has  sometimes 
omitted  or  toned  down  the  words  "  Troy  "  and  "  Trojan  "  as 
applied  to  the  lowest  stratum,  and,  both  in  the  ''  Contents  " 
and  running  titles,  and  in   the  descriptions  of  the  Illus- 
trations,  he  has    throughout  applied  those  terms  to  the 
discoveries   in    the   second    stratum,   in    accordance   with 
Dr.  SchHemann's  ultimate  conclusion. 

In  a  very  few  cases  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  correct 
what  seemed  to  him  positive  errors.*  He  has  not  deemed 
it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  discuss  the  Author's  opinions  or 
to  review  his  conclusions.     He  has,  however,  taken  such 

*  Several  misprints  and  wrong  references  in  the  original  have  been 
corrected.  For  the  correction  respecting  the  debris  at  Jerusalem  (note 
to  p.  218),  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr.  George  Grove. 
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opportunities  as  suggested  themselves, to  set  Dr.Schliemann  s 
statements  in  a  clearer  light  by  a  few  illustrative  annota- 
tions. Among  the  rest,  the  chief  passages  cited  from 
Homer  are  quoted  in  full,  with  Lord  Derby's  translation, 
and  others  have  been  added  (out  of  many  more  which 
have  been  noted),  as  suggesting  remarkable  coincidences 
with  the  objects  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  composed, 
and  the  great  importance  attached  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to 
some  leading  points  of  his  argument,  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  some  repetitions,  both  in  the  Memoirs 
themselves,  and  between  them  and  the  Introduction. 
These  the  Editor  has  rather  endeavoured  to  abridge  than 
completely  to  remove.  To  have  expunged  them  from 
the  Memoirs  would  have  deprived  these  of  much  of  the 
interest  resulting  from  the  discussions  which  arose  out  of 
the  discoveries  in  their  first  freshness;  to  have  omitted 
them  from  the  Introduction  would  have  marred  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Author's  summary  of  his  results.  The 
few  repetitions  left  standing  are  a  fair  measure  of  the 
importance  which  the  Author  assigns  to  the  points  thus 
insisted  on.  A  very  few  passages  have  been  omitted  for 
reasons  that  would  be  evident  on  a  reference  to  the 
original;  but  none  of  these  omissions  aftect  a  single  point 
in  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries. 

The  measures,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  gives  with  the 
minutest  care  throughout  his  work,  have  been  preserved 
and  converted  from  the  French  metric  standard  into 
English  measures.  This  has  been  done  with  great  care, 
though  in  such  constant  conversion  some  errors  must  of 
course  have  crept  in;  and  approximate  numbers  have 
often  been  given  to  avoid  the  awkw^ardness  of  fractions, 
where  minute  accuracy  seemed  needless.  In  many  cases 
both  the  French  and  English  measures  are  given,  not  only 
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because  Dr.  Schliemann  gives  both  (as  he  often  does),  but 
for  another  sufficient  reason.     A  chief  key  to  the  signifi- 
cance  of  the   discoveries   is  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
successive  strata  of  remains,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  a  diagram    on    page    lo.     The  numbers   which 
express    these    in    Meters'^    are    so    constantly    used    by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  and  are  so  much  simpler  than  the  English 
equivalents,  that  they  have  been  kept  as  a  sort  of  "  memory 
key ''  to  the  strata  of  remains.     For  the  like  reason,  and 
for  simplicity-sake,  the  depths  appended  to  the  Illustrations 
are   given    in    meters    only.     The    Table   of  French   and 
English  Measures  on  page   t^6  will  enable  the  reader  to 
check  our  conversions  and  to  make  his  own.     The  Editor 
has  added  an  Appendix,  explaining  briefly  the  present  state 
of  the  deeply  interesting  question  concerning  the  Liscrip- 
tions  which  have  been  traced  on  some  of  the  objects  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann. 

With  these  explanations  the  Editor  might  be  content 
to  leave  the  work  to  the  judgment  of  scholars  and  of  the 
great  body  of  educated  persons,  who  have  happily  been 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Homer's  glorious 
poetry,  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  and  of 

"  Immortal  Greece,  dear  land  of  glorious  lays." 

Long  may  it  be  before  such  training  is  denied  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young,  whether  on  the  low  utilitarian 
ground,  or  on  the  more  specious  and  dangerous  plea  of 
making  it  the  select  possession  of  the  few  who  can  acquire 
it  "  thoroughly  "  : 

NTfTTioi,   ovK  loraoTLv  oo-o)  irXiov  riixKTv  TTaz/rd?. 

To  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Schlie- 

*  The  Anglicized  form  of  the  word  is  used  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  convenience.     Dr.  SchUemann  does  the  same  in  German. 
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manns  discoveries  would  be  alike  beyond  the  province 
of  an  Editor,  and  premature  in  the  present  state  of  the 
investigation.  The  criticisms  called  forth  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  during  the  one  year  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  work,  are  an  earnest 
of  the  more  than  ten  years'  duration  of  that  new  War  of 
Troy  for  which  it  has  given  the  signal.  The  EngUsh 
reader  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  points  that  have  been 
brought  under  discussion  by  turning  over  the  file  of  the 
"  Academy  "  for  the  year,  not  to  speak  of  many  reviews  of 
Schliemann's  work  in  other  periodicals  and  papers.  With- 
out plunging  into  these  varied  discussions,  it  may  be  well 
to  indicate  briefly  certain  points  that  have  been  established, 
some  lines  of  research  that  have  been  opened,  and  some 
false  -issues  that  need  to  be  avoided. 

First  of  all,  the  integrity  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the 
whole  matter — of  which  his  self-sacrificing  spirit  might 
surely  have  been  a  suflricient  pledge — and  the  genuineness 
of  his  discoveries,  are  beyond  all  suspicion.  We  have, 
indeed,  never  seen  them  called  in  question,  except  in  what 
appears  to  be  an  effusion  of  spite  from  a  Greek,  who  seems 
to  envy  a  German  his  discoveries  on  the  Greek  ground 
which  Greeks  have  neglected  for  fifteen  centuries.^^  In 
addition  to  the  consent  of  scholars,  the  genuineness  and 
high  antiquity  of  the  objects  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collection 
have  been  specially  attested  by  so  competent  a  judge  as 
Mr.  Charles  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  went 
to  Athens  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  them.f 


*  See  the  Letter  of  Mr.  S.  Comnos  in  the  AthmcBum  of  August  8th, 
and  the  Answer  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  Academy  of  November  7  th, 

1874. 

t  See  Mr.  Newton's  Report,  and  the  discussion  thereupon,  in  the 
Academy  of  Febmary  14th,  1874,  and  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.' 


A  letter  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  is  so  honourably 
mentioned  in  the  work,  deserves  special  notice  for  the 
implied  testimony  which  it  bears  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  good 
faith,  while  strongly  criticising  some  of  his  statements.* 

Among  the  false  issues  raised  in  the   discussion,  one 
most  to  be  avoided  is  the  making  the  value  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's discoveries  dependent  on  the  question  of  the  site 
of  Troy  as  determined  by  the  data  furnished  by  the  Iliad. , 
The  position  is  common  to  Schliemann  and  his  adverse  ^ 
critics,  that  Homer  never  saw  the  city  of  whose  fate  he 
sang ; — because,  says  Schliemann,  it  had  long  been  buried 
beneath  its  own  ashes  and  the  cities,  or  the  ruins  of  the 
cities,  built  above  it ; — because,  say  the  objectors.  Homer 
created    a   Troy    of  his    own    imagination.      The    former 
existence  and  site  of  Troy  were  known  to  Homer — says 
Schliemann — by  the  unbroken  tradition  belonging  to  the 
spot  where  the  Greek  colonists  founded  the  city  which  they 
called  by  the  same  name  as,  and  believed  to  be  the  true 
successor  of,  the  Homeric  Ilium.     Of  this,  it  is  replied, 
we  know  nothing,  and  we  have  no  other  guide  to  Homers 
Troy  save  the  data  of  the  Iliad.    Be  it  so ;  and  if  those  data 
really  point  to  HissarUk— as  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
antiquity,  till  a  sceptical  grammarian  invented  another  site, 
which  all  scholars  now  reject— as  was  also  the  opinion  of 
modern    scholars,   till   the    new   site   of    Bunarbashi   was 
invented  by  Lechevalier  to  suit  the  Iliad,  and  accepted  by 
many  critics,  but  rejected  by  others,  including  the  high 
authority  of  Grote  — then   the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  Schliemann  has  found  the  Troy  of  which  Homer  had 
heard  through  the  lasting  report  of  poetic  fame  :  'H/xe??  Se 


*  The  AthencBum,  November  7th,  1874.  Some  of  Mr.  Calvert's 
corrections  seem  of  importance,  but  we  have  not  felt  it  right  to  use  them 
m  the  absence  of  the  reply  which  Dr.  Schliemann  will  doubtless  make, 
as  he  has  done  to  his  other  critics. 
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k\€o<;  oXov  oLKovofxev,*  But  the  corresponding  negative  does 
not  follow ;  for,  if  Homer  s  Troy  was  but  a  city  built  in  the 
ethereal  region  of  his  fancy,  his  placing  it  at  Bunarbashi,  or 
on  any  other  spot,  could  not  affect  the  lost  site  of  the  true 
Troy,  if  such  a  city  ever  existed^  and  therefore  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  argument,  that  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
city  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  heroic  Troy  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  tradition  on  both  points — the  real  existence 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  its  existence  on  this  site.  The 
paradox — that  Troy  never  existed  and  that  Bunarbashi  was 
its  site — was  so  far  confirmed  by  Schliemann  that  he  dug 
at  Bunarbashi,  and  found  clear  evidence  that  the  idea  of  a 
great  city  having  ever  stood  there  is  a  mere  imagination. 
The  few  remains  of  walls,  that  were  found  there,  confirm 
instead  of  weakening  the  negative  conclusion;  for  they 
are  as  utterly  inadequate  to  be  the  remains  of  the  "  great, 
sacred,  wealthy  Ilium,"  as  they  are  suitable  to  the  little 
town  of  Gergis,  with  which  they  are  now  identified  by  an 
inscription.  In  short,  that  the  real  city  of  Troy  could  not 
have  stood  at  Bunarbashi,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  results 
of  Schliemann's  researches. 

The  same  sure  test  of  downright  digging  has  finally 
disposed  of  all  the  other  suggested  sites,  leaving  by  the 
"method  of  exhaustion"  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that 
the  only  great  city  (or  succession  of  cities),  that  we  know 
to  have  existed  in  the  Troad  before  the  historic  Grecian 
colony  of  Ilium,  rose  and  perished — as  the  Greeks  of  Ilium 
always  said  it  did — on  the  ground  beneath  their  feet,  upon 


*  Iliad ^  II.  486.  See  the  full  quotation  at  p.  346.  Professor  Max 
Miiller  quotes  the  same  passage  in  favour  of  the  non-reality  of  Homer's 
Troy  ;  but  surely  the  kAcos  dKovofjL€v  implies  a  positi\e  tradition,  and 
the  ov6e  Tt  ISfiiv  confesses  ignorance  of  details  only.  Are  Homer's 
Hellespont,  and  his  Plain  of  Troy,  watered  by  the  Scamander  and 
Simois,  also  *'  to  be  sought  rather  among  the  Muses  who  dwell  on 
Olympus  than  "  about  *'  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik  "  ? 
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the  Hill  of  Hissarlik.  And  that  Homer,  or— if  you  please 
—the  so-called  Homeric  bards,  familiar  with  the  Troad, 
and  avowedly  following  tradition,  should  have  imagined  a 
difl^erent  site,  would  be,  at  the  least,  very  surprising.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  an  analysis  of  the  Homeric  local  evi- 
dence ;  but,  coming  fresh  from  a  renewed  perusal  of  the 
Iliad  with  a  view  to  this  very  question,  the  Editor  feels 
bound  to  express  the  conviction  that  its  indications,  while 
in  themselves  consistent  with  the  site  of  Hissarlik,  can  be 
interpreted  in  no  other  way,  now  that  we  know  what  that 
site  contains.* 

Standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  very  point  of  junction  be- 
tween  the  East  and  West,  and  in  the  region  where  we  find 
the  connecting  link  between  the  primitive  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  Europe,!  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik  answers  at  once  to  the 
primitive  type  of  a  Greek  city,  and  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  primeval  capitals  of  the  East.     Like  so  many  of  the 
first,  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  the  old  city  was  a 
hill-fort,  an  Acropolis  built  near  but  not  close  upon  the 
sea,  in  a  situation  suited  at  once  for  defence  against  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  that 
commerce,  whether  by  its  own  maritime  enterprise,  or  by 
mtercourse  with  foreign   voyagers,   of  which  the   copper, 
ivory,  and  oth^r^ects  from  the  ruins  furnish  decisive 

*  The  excellent  dissertation  by  Dr.  Eckenbrecher,  to  which  Schlie 
mann  refers  at  page  46,  has  just  been  republished  in  a  revised  edition" 
^^J^ie  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troja,  von  Dr.  Gustav  von  Ecken 
BRECHER."  With  2  Maps  and  a  View  of  Hissarlik,  1875.  The  Author" 
has  purposely  kept  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  site  at  Hissarlik  from 
Homer  and  the  later  classical  writers,  distinct  from  what  he  dis  inct^v 
accepts  as  its  confirmation  by  Schliemann's  discoveries  ^ 

+  See  the  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Appendix,  p.  364  Lest  the 
views  here  indicated  should  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  '^  pre-Hellenic  "  throughout  this  work,  it  may  be  Xo 
explam,  once  for  all,  that  ^'pre-Hellenic"  is  to  be  taken  as  signify hg 
nothing  else  tlKxn  ''before  the  occupation  of  the  site  by  the  people  of 
the  historical  Greek  Ilium."  ^     ^ 
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proofs.*     This  type  is  as  conspicuously  wanting  at  Bunar- 
bashi,  as  it  is  well  marked  by  the  site  of  Hissarlik. 

Like  the  other  great  oriental  capitals  of  the  Old  World, 
the  present  condition  of  Troy  is  that  of  a  mound,  such 
as  those  in  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  offering 
for  ages  the  invitation  to  research,  which  has  only  been 
accepted  and  rewarded  in  our  own  day.  The  resemblance 
is  so  striking,  as  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  that,  as 
the  mounds  of  Nimrud  and  Kouyunjik,  of  Khorsabad  and 
Hillah,  have  been  found  to  contain  the  palaces  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  so  we  may  accept  the  ruins 
found  in  the  mound  of  Hissarlik  as  those  of  the  capital  of 
that  primeval  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  Homeric  tradition,  and  proved  to  have  been  a  reality 
by  the  Egyptian  monuments.^ 

This  parallel  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  a  question, 
concerning  which  Dr.  Schliemann  is  forced  to  a  result 
which  disappointed  himself,  and  does  not  appear  satis- 
factory to  us — that  of  the  magnitude  of  Troy.  As  the 
mounds  opened  by  Layard  and  his  fellow  labourers  con- 
tained only  the  "  royal  quarters,"  which  towered  above  the 
rude  buildings  of  cities  the  magnitude  of  which  is  attested 
by  abundant  proofs,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
ruins  at  Hissarlik  are  those  of  the  royal  quarter,  the  only 

*  The  Fhrygia?is  (of  which  race  the  Trojans  were  a  branch)  are 
among  the  nations  mentioned  as  having  held  in  succession  the  supre- 
macy at  sea  (OaXaaaoKpaTLa). 

t  The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  to  the  power  of  Troy, 
and  the  bearing  of  that  evidence  on  the  date  of  the  remains  at  HissarUk, 
are  among  the  subjects  which  we  must  refrain  from  discussing,  as  both 
too  large  and  as  yet  too  imperfectly  investigated.  It  must  suffice  at 
present  to  refer  to  the  letters  by  M.  Francois  Lenormant  in  the 
Academy  for  March  21st  and  March  28th,  1874,  and  to  the  two  articles 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June  and  July,  1874,  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  about  to  republish  under  the  title  of 
'Homer  and  Egypt;  a  Contribution  towards  determining  the  Place 
of  Homer  in  Chronology.' 
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x^vWy  permanent  part  of  the  city,  built  on  the  hill  capping 
the  lower  plateau  which  lifted  the  huts  of  the  common 
people  above  the  marshes  and  inundations  of  the  Scaman- 
der  and  the  Simois.  In  both  cases  the  fragile  dwellings  of 
the  multitude  have  perished;  and  the  pottery  and  other 
remains,  which  were  left  on  the  surface  of  the  plateau  of 
Ilium,  would  naturally  be  cleared  away  by  the  succeeding 
settlers.  Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  with  Schliemann, 
that  Homer's  poetical  exaggeration  invented  the  "Per- 
gamus,"  we  would  rather  say  that  he  exalted  the  mean 
dwellings  that  clustered  about  the  Pergamus  into  the  "  well- 
built  city  "  with  her  "  wide  streets." 

We  cannot  sympathize  with  the  sentimental  objection 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  conviction  grows  that  the  Troy 
of  Homer  has  been  found,  his  poetry  is  brought  down 
from  the  heights  of  pure  imagination.  Epic  Poetry,  the 
very  essence  of  which  is  narrative,  has  always  achieved 
its  noblest  triumphs  in  celebrating  events  which  were  at 
least  believed  to  be  real,  not  in  the  invention  of  incidents 
and  deeds  purely  imaginary.  The  most  resolute  deniers  of 
any  historic  basis  for  the  story  of  Troy  will  admit  that 
neither  the  scene  nor  the  chief  actors  were  invented  by 
Homer,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Homeric  poets,  who  assuredly 
believed  the  truth  of  the  traditions  to  which  the  Iliad 
gave  an  immortal  form.  Any  discovery  which  verifies  that 
belief  strengthens  the  foundation  without  impairing  the 
superstructure,  and  adds  the  interest  of  truthfulness  to  those 
poetic  beauties  which  remain  the  pure  creation  of  Homer. 

Leaving  the  Homeric  bearings  of  the  question  to  the 
discussion  of  which  no  speedy  end  can  be  anticipated,  all 
are  agreed  that  Dr.  Schliemann  s  discoveries  have  added 
immensely  to  that  growing  mass  of  evidence  which  is  tend- 
ing to  solve  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  connection  between  the  East  and 
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West,  especially  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  Aryan  civi- 
lization *  Two  points  are  becoming  clearer  every  day, 
the  early  existence  of  members  of  the  Greek  race  on  the 
shores  of  Asia,  and  the  essential  truth  of  those  traditions 
about  the  Oriental  influence  on  Greek  civilization,  which, 
within  our  own  remembrance,  have  passed  through  the 
stages  of  uncritical  acceptance,  hypercritical  rejection,  and 
discriminating  belief  founded  on  sure  evidence. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Troy,  familiar  to  our  childhood  as  the 
point  of  contact  in  poetry  between  the  East  and  West,  were 
reappearing  in  the  science  of  archcxology  as  a  link  between 
the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
great  Aryan  family,  extending  its  influence  to  our  own 
island  in  another  sense  than  the  legend  of  Brute  the  Trojan. 
How  great  an  increase  of  light  may  soon  be  expected  from 
the  deciphering  of  the  Inscriptions  found  at  Hissarlik  may 
be  inferred,  in  part,  from  the  brief  account,  in  the  Appen- 
dix, of  the  progress  thus  far  made.  In  fine,  few  dissentients 
will  be  found  from  the  judgment  of  a  not  too  favourable 
critic,  that  "  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  spite  of  his  over-great  en- 
thusiasm,   /^^-y  ^^^^^   ^^^^  world  an   ijicalculable 

servicer  \ 

The  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  will  probably  go 

far  to  determine  the  curious  question  of  the  use  of  the 

terra-cotta  whorls,  found  in  such  numbers  in  all  the  four 

pre-Hellenic  strata  of  remains  at  Hissarlik.     That  they  had 


*  Those  desirous  of  pursuing  this  study  from  its  fountain-head  may 
consult,  besides  the  works  quoted  by  Dr.  SchUemann,  Spiegel's  '  Iranian 
Antiquities'  {Eranische  Alta'thutnskmtde.Yols.  I.  and  II.,  Leipzig,  187 1, 

t  Professor  Van  Benschoten's  '  Remarks  on  Dr.  Schliemanii's  Dis- 
coveries,' in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Session  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  held  at  Hartford,  July  1874.'  We 
have  been  pleased  to  find  this  testimony,  while  correcting  this  sheet  for 
press,  in  the  Academy  for  January  9th,  1875. 


some  practical  purpose  may  be  inferred   both  from   this 
very  abundance,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  similar  objects 
among  the   remains   of  various    early  races.     Besides    the 
examples  given  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  they  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  our  own  island,  and  especially  in  Scot- 
land, but   always  (we   believe)  without   decorations.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Aryan  emblems  and  the  inscriptions  * 
marked  upon   them   would  seem  to  show  that  they  were 
applied  to,  if  not  originally  designed  for,  some  higher  use. 
It  seems  quite  natural  for  a  simple  and  religious  race,  such 
as   the   early   Aryans   certainly   were,    to    stamp    religious 
emblems  and  sentences  on  objects  in  daily  use,  and  then 
to  consecrate  them  as  ex  voto  offerings,  according  to  Dr. 
Schliemann's    suggestion.     The  astronomical   significance, 
which  Schliemann  finds  in  many  of  the  whorls,  is  unmis- 
takeable  in  most  of  the  terra-cotta  balls ;  and  this  seems  to 
furnish  evidence  that  the  people  who  made  them  had  some 
acquaintance,   at  least,   with  the    astronomical    science  of 
Babylonia. 

The  keen  discussion  provoked  by  Dr.  Schliemann's 
novel  explanation  of  the  dia  ykavK^iri^  'AOriirq  might  be 
left  "  a  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,"  f  did  there  not  appear 
to  be  a  key  of  which  neither  party  has  made  sufficient  use. 
The  symbolism,  which  embodied  divine  attributes  in  animal 
forms,  belonged  unquestionably  to  an  early  form  of  the 
Greek  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian.J 

*  Had  the  first  conclusions  of  Haug  and  Gomperz  remained  good 
we  should  have  had  the  very  significant  evidence  that  all  the  inscriptions 
were  m  the  nature  of  dedications  or  invocations ;  but  of  course  this 
question  must  now  be  held  in  suspense. 

t  See  Max  Miiller's  Review  of  Schliemann  in  the  Academy,  Jan 
loth,   1874,  p.   39;    Schliemann's  Reply,  entitled  'Hera  Boopis   and 
Athene  Glaukopis,'  Jbld.  Nov.  21st,  1874,  p.  563,  and  Max  Miiller's 
Rejomder,  Ibid.  Nov.  24th,  p.  585. 

t  On  the  whole  subject  of  this  symbolism  see  the  recent  work  of 
i'ROFEssoR  CoNZE  on  the  '  Figures  of  Heroes  and  Gods'  {Heroen-  uni 
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The  ram-headed  Ammon,  the  hawk-headed  Ra,  the  eagle- 
headed  Nisroch,  form  exact  precedents  for  an  owl-headed 
Athena,  a  personation  which  may  very  well  have  passed 
into  the  slighter  forms  of  owl-faced,  owl-eyed,  bright-eyed. 
Indeed,  we  see  no  other  explanation  of  the  constant  con- 
nection of  the  owl  with  the  goddess,  which  survived  to  the 
most  perfect  age  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  question  is  not 
to  be  decided  by  an  etymological  analysis  of  the  sense  of 
yXav/c57rt9  in  the  Greek  writers,  long  after  the  old  sym- 
bolism had  been  forgotten,  nor  even  by  the  sense  which 
Homer  may  have  attached  to  the  word  in  his  own  mind. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  his  language  is  his 
use  oi  fixed  epithets  ;  and  he  might  very  well  have  inherited 
the  title  of  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  Ionian  race  with  the 
rest  of  his  stock  of  traditions.  If  yXav/cw7rt?  were  merely 
a  common  attributive,  signifying  "  bright-eyed,"  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  Homer  should  never  apply  it  to  mortal 
women,  or  to  any  goddess  save  Athena.  We  are  express- 
ing no  opinion  upon  the  accuracy  of  Schliemann  s  identi- 
fication in  every  case ;  but  the  rtcdeness  of  many  of  his 
"  owl-faced  idols  "  is  no  stumMing-block,  for  the  oldest  and 
rudest  sacred  images  were  held  in  lasting  and  peculiar  reve- 
rence. The  Ephesian  image  of  Artemis,  "  which  fell  down 
from  Jove,"  is  a  case  parallel  to  what  the  "  Palladium  "  of 
Ilium  may  have  been. 

The  ethnological  interpretation  of  the  four  strata  of 
remains  at  Hissarlik  is  another  of  the  questions  which  it 
would  be  premature  to   discuss;  but  a  passing  reference 

Goiter- Gesfalfen).  He  shows  that  the  symbol  preceded  the  image,  two 
things  which  have  been  confounded  in  the  discussion.  A  fuller  illustra- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  animals  in  the  armorial  devices 
of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Professor  Curtius 
in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science.  He  believes 
that  the  practice  came  originally  from  Assyria,  so  that  Troy  would  be 
on  the  route. 


may  be  allowed  to  their  very  remarkable  correspondence 
with  the  traditions  relating  to  the  site.     First,  Homer  re- 
cognizes a  city  which  preceded  the  Ilium  of  Priam,  and 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Hercules;  and  Schliemann 
found  a  primeval  city,  of  considerable  civilization,   on  the 
native   rock,    below    the    ruins    which    he    regards    as   the 
Homeric  Troy.    Tradition  speaks  of  a  Phrygian  population, 
of  which  the  Trojans  were  a  branch,  as  having  apparently 
displaced,  and  driven  over  into  Europe,  the  kindred  Pelas- 
gians.     Above'  the  'second   Stratum  are  the  remains  of  a 
third  city,  which,  in  the  type  and  patterns  of  its  terra- 
cottas, instruments,  and  ornaments,  shows  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  second;  and  the  link  of  connection  is  rivetted 
by  the  inscriptions  in  the  same  character  in  both  strata. 
And  so,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  every  reader  is  struck  with 
the  common  bonds  of  genealogy  and  language,  traditions 
and  mutual  intercourse,  religion  and  manners,  between  the 
Greeks  who  assail  Troy  and  the  Trojans  who  defend  it.     If 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  preserves  the  tradition  of  a 
real  conquest  of  the  city  by  a  kindred  race,  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  forbids  us  to  accept  literally  the  story,  that  the 
conquerors  simply  sailed  away  again.=^     It  is  far  more  rea- 
sonable to  regard  the  ten  years  of  the  War,  and  the  te7i 
years  of  the  Return  of  the  Chiefs  (NoVrot)  as  cycles  of 
ethnic  struggles,  the  details  of  which  had  been  sublimed 
into  poetical  traditions.     The  fact,  that  Schliemann  traces 
in  the  third  stratum  a  civilization  lower  than  in  the  second 
is  an  objection  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  classical 
prepossessions.       There    are    not   wanting   indications    in 

*  While  writing  this,  we  remember  (though  without  the  means  of 
verification  at  hand)  that  Niebuhr  maintains  the  same  view  in  his 
'  Lectures  on  Ancient  History ' ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition 
among  the  Cohans  of  the  Troad,  that  Agamemnon  was  the  founder 
of  their  colony  (/cTtorrys). 
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Homer  (as  Curtius,  among  others,  has  pointed  out)  that 
the   Trojans   were    more   civilized   and  wealthy  than   the 
Greeks;  and  in  the  much  earher  age,  to  which  the  con- 
flict— if  real  at  all — must  have  belonged,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Asiatic  people  had  over  their  European  kindred 
an  advantage  which  we  may  venture  to  symbolize  by  the 
golden  arms  of  Glaucus  and  the  brazen  arms  of  Diomed 
(Homer,  Iliad,  VI.  235,  236).     Xanthus,  the  old  historian 
of  Lydia,  preserves  the  tradition  of  a  reflux  migration  of 
Phrygians  from  Europe  into  Asia,  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and    says   that   they    conquered   Troy    and  settled  in  its 
territory.     This  migration   is  ascribed  to  the  pressure   of 
the  barbarian  Thracians ;  and  the  fourth  stratum,  with  its 
traces  of  merely  wooden  buildings,  and  other  marks  of  a 
lower  stage  of  civilization,  corresponds  to  that  conquest  of 
the  Troad  by  those  same  barbarian  Thracians,  the  tradition 
of  which  is  preserved  by  Herodotus  and  other  writers.     The 
primitive  dweUings  of  those  races  in  Thrace  still  furnish 
the   flint  implements,  which    are    most  abundant   in    the 
fourth  stratum  at  Hissarlik. 

The  extremely  interesting  cohcurrence  of  instruments 
of  stone  with  those  of  copper  (or  bronze,  see  p.  361)  in  all 
the  four  strata  at  Hissarlik,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case 
which  has  fallen  under  our  notice  while  dismissing  this 
sheet  for  press.  A  mound  recently  opened  at  the  Bocenos, 
near  Carnac  (in  the  Morbihan),  has  disclosed  the  remains 
of  a  Gallic  house,  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  in  which 
Jlmt  implements  were  found,  intermixed  with  pottery  of  va- 
rious styles,  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  finest  examples 
of  native  Gallic  art,  and  among  all  these  objects  was  a  terra- 
cotta head  of  the    Vcntcs  Anadyomene,^       Such  facts  as 


*  See  the  Aca.icjfiy,  Jan.  9th,*  1875. 


these  furnish  a  caution  against  the  too  hasty  application 
of  the  theory  of  the  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron. 

Another  illustration  is  worth  adding  of  the  persistence 
•  of  the  forms  of  objects  in  common  use  in  the  same 
region.  (See  p.  47.)  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  recently  published 
travels  in  Asia  Minor,=^  describes  a  wooden  vessel  for 
carrying  water,  which  he  saw  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia, 
of  the  very  same  form  as  the  crown-handled  vase-covers  of 
terra-cotta  found  in  such  numbers  by  Schliemann  (see 
pp.  25,  48,  86,  95,  &c.).  "They  are  made  of  a  section  of 
the  pine  :  the  inside  is  hollowed  from  below,  and  the  bottom 
is  closed  by  another  piece  of  wood  exactly  fitted  into  it." 
^  The  two  drawings  given  by  Mr.  Davis  closely  resemble 
our  cut,  No.  51,  p.  86. 

Our  last  letter  from   Dr.    Schliemann    announced  the 

•      approaching  termination   of  his  lawsuit  with  the  Turkish 

Government,  arising  out  of  the  dispute  referred  to  in  the 

'Introduction'  (p.  52).      The  collection  has  been  valued 

by  two  experts ;  and  Dr.  Schliemann  satisfies  the  demand 

of  the  Turkish  Government  by  a  payment  in  cash,  and  an 

engagement  to  continue  the  excavations  in  Troy  for  three 

or  four  months  for  the  benefit  of. the  Imperial  Museum  at 

Constantinople.     We  rejoice  that  he  has  not  "closed  the 

excavations  at  Hissarlik  for  ever"  (see  p.  356),  and  wait  to 

see  what  new  discoveries  may  equal  or  surpass  those  of  the 

"  Scaean  Gates,"  the  "  Palace,"  and  the  "  Treasure  of  Priam." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  use  of  so  mythical  a  name  as  that 

of  Troy's  last  king  has  furnished  a  special  butt  for  critical 

scorn,  it  seems  due  to  Dr.  Schliemann  to  quote  his  reason 

'      for  retaining  it:— f 


*  'AnatoUca;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  of  the  ancient 
Ruined  Cities  of  Caria,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pisidia.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Davis,  H.B.M.'s  Consular  Chaplain,  Alexandria,  1874.'     Page  loi. 

t  The  Academy^  Nov.  7th,  1874. 
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"  I  identify  with  the  Homeric  lUon  the  city  second  in 
succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  because  only  in  that  city 
were  used  the  Great  Tower,  the  great  Circuit  Wall,  the 
great  Double  Gate,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  chief  or 
king,  whom  I  call  Priam,  because  he  is  called  so  by  the 
tradition  of  which  Homer  is  the  echo ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
proved  that  Homer  and  the  tradition  were  wrong,  and  that 
Troys  last  king  was  called  'Smith,'  I  shall  at  once  call 
him  so."  Those  who  believe  Troy  to  be  a  myth  and 
Priam  a  shadow  as  unsubstantial  as  the  shape,  whose  head 

"  The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on," 

need  not  grudge  Schliemann  the  satisfaction  of  giving  the 
unappropriated  nomiiiis  timbra  to  the  owner  of  his  very 
substantial  Treasure.  The  name  of  Priam  may  possibly 
even  yet  be  read  on  the  inscriptions,  as  the  names  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  have  been  read  on  theirs,  or  it  may  be  an 
invention  of  the  bard's;  but  the  name  of  Troy  can  no 
longer  be  withheld  from  the  "splendid  ruins"  of  the 
great  and  wealthy  city  which  stood  upon  its  traditional 
site — a  city  which  has  beefi  sacked  by  enemies  and  burnt 
with  fire, 

PHILIP  SMITH. 
Hampstead, 

Christmas  Eve,  1874. 
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"  I  identify  with  the  Homeric  Ihon  the  city  second  in 
succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  because  only  in  that  city 
were  used  the  Great  Tower,  the  great  Circuit  Wall,  the 
great  Double  Gate,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  chief  or 
kino-  whom  I  call  Priam,  because  he  is  called  so  by  the 
tradition  of  which  Homer  is  the  echo;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
proved  that  Homer  and  the  tradition  were  wrong,  and  that 
Troys  last  king  was  called  'Smith/  I  shall  at  once  call 
him  so."  Those  who  believe  Troy  to  be  a  myth  and 
Priam  a  shadow  as  unsubstantial  as  the  shape,  whose  head 

"  The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on," 

need  not  grudge  Schliemann  the  satisfliction  of  giving  the 
unapi)ropriated  noniinis  umbra  to  the  owner  of  his  very 
substantial  Treasure.  Tlie  name  of  Priam  may  possibly 
even  vet  be  read  on  the  inscriptions,  as  the  names  ot  the 
Assyrian  kings  have  been  read  on  theirs,  or  it  may  be  an 
invention  of  the  bard's;  but  the  name  of  Troy  can  no 
loneer  be  withheld  from  the  ''splendid  ruins"  of  the 
oreat  and  wealthv  citv  which  stood  upon  its  traditional 
jiitc — a  city  which  has  been  sacked  by  enemies  and  burnt 
icith  Jire, 

PHILIP  SMITH. 
Hampstkad, 

Christmas  Eve,  1874. 
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handles  and  lips,  for  cords  to  hang  it  up  by  (Tower,  8  m.)  . . 

No.  1 94.  Terra-cotta  Vase.     Found  on  the  Tower  (8  m.) 

No.  195.  Profile   of  a   Vase-cover,  with   the   Owl's   Face   and 

Helmet  of  Athena,  in  brilliant  red  Terra-cotta.     Found  in 

an  urn  on  the  Tower  (8  m.) ^ 

No.  196.  An  Earthenware  Crucible  on  four  feet,  still  containing 
sotne  Copper.     Found  on  the  Tower  (7  m.) 

No.  197.  Flower  Saucer:  the  flat  bottom  ornamented.     Found 

on  the  Tower  (8  m.) 

No.  J  98.  A  piece  of  Terra-cotta,  with  two  holes  slightly  sunk 

in  front  like  eyes,  and  a  hole  perforated  from  side  to  side 

(^^•)  ••■ .. 

No.  199.  A  remarkable  Terra-cotta  Vessel  on  three  long  feet, 

with  a  handle  and  two  small  ears  (7  m.) .' 

No.  200.  A  beautiful  bright-red  Terra-cotta  Box,  decorated  with 

a  -f  and  four  p|-l,  and  a  halo  of  solar  rays  (3  m.)    . . 

Nos.  201,  202.  Little  Decorated  Whorls,  of  a  remarkable  shape 
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Plate  X.  The  Tower  of  Ilium,  Scean  Gate,  and  Palace  of 
Priam.    Looking  North  along  the  cutting  through  the  whole 

Hill To  face 

Plate  XI.  A. — The  Excavations  in  the  Temple  of  Athena. 

From  the  East  To  face 

In  front  is  seen  the  great  Reservoir  of  the  Temple,  then 
the  sacrificial  Altar.     On  the  right,  a  stone  block  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  is  seen  projecting  out 
of  the  wall  of  earth.     In  the  background,  underneath 
where  the  man  stands,  is  the  position  of  the  double 
Sccedn  Gate,  of  which,  however,  nothing  is  here  visible. 
In  the  left-hand  corner  is  one  of  the  colossal  jars,  not 
visible  in  the  next  Plate. 
B. — The  Magazine,  with  its  colossal  Jars,  in  the  depths 
of  the  Temple  of  Athena. 
Of  the  nine  Jars,  six  are  visible ;  a  seventh  (to  the  right, 
out  of  view)  is  broken.  .  The  two  largest  are  beyond 
the  wall  of  the  Magazine,  and  one  of  these  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  Plate. 
No.  203.  Fragment  of  a  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, from  the  bottom  of  the  Greek  Stratum  (2  m.) 
No.  204.  A  Greek  Lamp  on  a  tall  foot  (2  m.) 
No.  205.  Fragment  of  a  two-horned  Serpent  (Kcpao-TT/s),  in  Terra- 
cotta (3  m.) 
No.  206.  Terra-cotta   Cylinder,   ij  in.    long,   with   Symbolical 
Signs  (5  M.)     . .  . .  . .  . .  •  • 

No.  207.  Terra-cotta  Vase  with   helmeted  image   of  the  Ilian 

Athena  (6  m.) 
No.  208.  Fragment  of  a  large  Cup-handle  in  black  Terra-cotta : 

with  the  head  of  an  Ox  (6  m.) 
No.  209.  A  finely  decorated  litde  Vase  of  Terra-cotta  (6  m.)    . . 
No.  210.  Terra-cotta  Disc  stamped  with  a  Swan  and  an  Antelope 

(6  M.).     Remarkable  for  the  depth  . . 
No.  211.  Terra-cotta  Disc  pierced  with  two  holes,  and  stamped 

with  the  Head  of  a  Warrior  (8  m.).. 
No.  212.  A  piece  of  Bone,  curiously  engraved  (7  m.)     . . 
No.  213.  Fragment  of  a  Trojan  Idol  of  Terra-cotta  (6  m.) 
Nos.  214,  215.  Terra-cotta  Cups  or  Scoops  (7  m.) 
No.  216.  Vase-cover  in  Terra-cotta  (8  m.) 
No.  217.  Terra-cotta  Handle  of  a  Trojan  Brush,  with  the  holes 

in  which  the  bristles  have  been  fixed  (10  m.) 
No.  218.  Copper  Bolts,  found  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
and  of  the  second  Sciean  Gates 
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Plate  XII.  The  Double  Sc^an  Gate,  Palace  of  Priam  and 
Tower  of  Ilium,  with  the  Paved  Road  leading  from  the 
Gate  to  the  Plain  from  the  North  West        . .  . .  To  face 

Behind  the  Scaean  Gate  is  seen  the  Great  Tower  of  Ilium 
and  to  the  left  of  it  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Priam 
beneath  a  mass  of  later,  but  still  pre-Hellenic,  buildings' 
In  the  foreground,  to  the  right,  is  a  wall  of  rubbish 
which  remains  standing ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this,  where 
the  Greek  stands,  is  the  great  enclosing  Wall  of  Troy, 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  Scsean 
Gate.  The  walls  to  the  left  belong  to  the  royal  palace, 
and  over  this  part  there  are  no  buildings  of  the  post- 
Trojan  time. 

No.  219.  Wonderful  Vase   of  Terra-cotta  from   the  Palace   of 
Priam  (8  m.)    ..  .. 

No.  220.  Terra-cotta  Vase  from  the  House  of  Priam,  with  re- 
markable Decorations  (0  m.) 

No.  221.  A  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  little  Ears,  and  two  large 
perforated  Handles,  marked  with  strange  characters  (5^  m.) 

No.  222.  A  splendidly-decorated  Vase  of  Terra-cotta,  with  three 
Feet  and  two  Ears.     From  the  Palace  (7  J  m.) 

No.  223.  A  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  Ears  and  covered  with 
dots.     From  the  Palace  (1  m.) 

No.  224.  Fine  decorated  Vase  of  Terra-cotta,  with  two  Handles 

and  two  great  upright  Wings.     From  the  Palace  (7  J  m.) 
No.  225.  Five  Copper  Dress  Pins,  molten  together  by  the  con- 
flagration.    From  the  Palace  (8  m.) 

No.  226.  Engraved  Cylinder  of  blue  Felspar  (Palace,  9  m.) 
No.  227.  Terra-cotta,  engraved  with  ten  rude  Owls'  Faces  (8  m.) 
No.  228.  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  a  curious  Decoration.     From 

the  upper  and  later  House  above  the  Scaean  Gate  (6  m.) 
No.  229.  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  four  Handles  and  a  Lid  (6  m.) 
No.  230.  A  great  Jug,  with  Handle  and  two  Ears  (6  m.) 
No.  231.  A  remarkable  Terra-cotta  Cup  (4  m.) 

Nos.  232,  233.  Curious  Terra-cottas  from  the  Trojan  Stratum 
(8  and  7  M.) 

Plate  XIIL  The  Sc^an  Gate  and  Paved  Road,  the  Tower 
OF  Ilium,  City  Walls,  Palace  of  Priam,  and  the  Walls 
of  a  Tower  of  the  Greek  Age.     From  the  South  East 

To  face 

Here  we  see  again  the  road  leading  down  to  the  Plain, 

paved  with  great  slabs  of  stone.     In  front  of  the  Gate 
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and  Road  is  seen  part  of  the  Great  Totver  of  Ilium,  and 
to  the  right  hand,  next  to  and  behind  the  Gate,  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Priam,  partly  overladen  with  later 
but  still  pre-Hellenic  walls,  and  partly  standing  free. 
Behind,   the  Scsean  Gate   appears   again,  going  in   a 
direction  W.N.W.,  then  the  great  City  Wall,  and  upon 
it,  at  or  about  the  spot  marked  a,  the   Treasure  was 
found.     In  the  background,  where  the  man  stands,  is 
seen  a  wall  built  of  massive  hewn  stones,  belonging  to 
a  Tower  of  the  Greek  age.     Behind  this  Tower-wall 
appear  the  Plain  of  T^roy,  the  Hellespont,  the  island 
of  Imbros,  and  above  this  the  mountains  of  Samothrace. 
At  the  right  extremity  of  the  picture,  also,  a  part  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy  is  seen  through  the  great  cutting,  over 
the  ruins  of  the  royal  House. 
Plate  XIV.  The  Treasure  of  Priam  . .  . .         -  To  face 

No.  234.  A  Copper  Shield  with  a  boss  {aairi%  o/xc^aXoWo-a). 
No.  235.  Great  Copper  Caldron  (Ac/^r^s). 
Plate  XV.  The  Treasure  of  Priam     . .         . .         •  •  To  face 
No.  236.  Curious  Plate  of  Copper  (perhaps  a  Hasp  of  the 
Chest),  with  Discs  fixed  on  one  end,  and  a  Silver  Vase 
welded  to  the  other  by  the  conflagration. 
No.  237.  Bottle  of  pure  Gold,  weighing  about  i  lb.  Troy. 
No.  238.  Cup  of  pure  Gold,  pannelled,  weighing  7  J  oz. 
Troy. 
Plate  XVL    The  Treasure    of    Priam.     Remarkable  two- 
handled  Cup  of  Pure  Gold  (ScVas  afji<t>iicv7re\\ov) ,  weighing 

about  I  lb.  6  oz.  Troy  ^^/^^ 

No.  239.     Outside  View  of  the  Two-handled  Gold  Cup. 
No.  240.  Inside  View  of  the  Two-handled  Gold  Cup. 
No.  241.  Bronze  Cup  used  in  China  for  Libations  and  Drinking 
Plate  XVII.  The  Treasure  of  Priam  . .  .  •  To  face 

No.  242.  Six  Blades  of  Silver  (Homeric  Talents  ?). 
Nos.  243,  244.  Two  Silver  Vases,  with  caps  and  rings  for 

suspending  by  cords. 
No.  245.  A  Silver  Dish  (</>taAr;),  with  a  boss  in  the  centre. 
No.  246.  A  Silver  Cup,  3^  in.  high  and  nearly  4  in.  wide. 
Plate  XVIII.  The  Treasure  of  Priam  . .         . .  To  face 

No.  247.  A  small  Silver  Cover. 
No.  248.  A  small  Cup  of  Electrum. 
No.  249.  Large  Silver  Jug,  with  handle,  in  which  the  small 
Ornaments  were  found. 
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No.  250.   Silver  Vase  with  part  of  another  Silver  Vase 
welded  to  it  by  the  fire. 

No.  25 1.  Silver  Vase  with  a  quantity  of  copper  fixed  to  its 
.  .bottom  by  the.  fire. 

Nos.  252-256.  Trojan  Lance-Heads  of  Copper.— Tr 

No.  256.  Copper  Lance  and  Battle-Axe  welded  together  by  the 

conflagration.     The  Pin-hole  of  the  Lance  is  visible.— Tr. 
Nos.  257-60.  Trojan  Battle-Axes  of  Copper.  -Tr. 

No.  261.  Trojan  Battle-Axe.— Tr. 

••  ••  «•  ,. 

Nos.  262-268.  Nos.  262,  263,  264,  266.  Trojan  Two-edged 
Copper  Daggers,  with  hooked  Stems  that  have  been  fastened 
into  Wooden  Handles.  No.  264  is  doubled  up  by  the 
conflagration.  No.  265,  Weapons  molten  together.  No. 
267,  a  Copper  Sword-Blade,  with  a  sharp  edge  at  the  end. 
No.  268,  a  Four-sided  Copper  Bar,  ending  in  a  sharp 
edo^e  — Tr 

No.  269.  Copper  Key,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Trea- 
sure-chest.—Tr. 

Nos.  270,  271.  Cups  of  Electrum  and  Silver.  Found  in  the 
Palace,  near  the  Treasure,  270  inside  271 

Nos.  272-275.  Pieces  of  Helmet-crests  found  in  a  Room  of  the 
Palace 

Plate  XIX.  The  Treasure  of  Priam To  face 

Nos.  276,  277.  The   two  Golden   Diadems  (TrkeKral  am- 
SccryLtat).   . 

Plate  XX.  The  Treasure  of  Priam.  Jewels  of  Gold     To  face 

No.  278.  Selection  from  the  small  Golden  Jewels  found 
in  the  Silver  Jug. 

No.  279.  Golden  Fillet  {^y.irvi),  above  18  inches  long. 

No.  280.  Four  Golden  Earrings,  or  Tassels  (^tWi/ot),  each 
Zh  inches  long. 

No.  281.  Six   Golden   Bracelets   welded   together  by   the   con- 
flagration.-[TR.]        ..  ..  ..  .... 

No.  282.  4610  Small  Jewels  of  Gold.— Tr 

No.  283.  Terra-cotta  Vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  Cask  (8  m.). 
No.  284.  Large  Silver  Vase  found  in  the  House  of  Priam  (8  m.)' 
No.  285.  Splendid  Terra-cotta  Vase  from  the  Palace  of  Priam 
No.  286.  Curious  double-necked  Jug  (8  m.) 

No.  287.  Terra-cotta  Vessel  consisting  of  three  Goblets  rising 

out  of  a  tube  on  three  feet  (4  m.)' 
No.  288.  Terra-cotta  Vessel  in  t'le  form  of  a  Pig  (7  m.)  ,, 
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No.  289.  A  Terra-cotta  stamped  with  Hieroglyphics  (li  m.)      . . 
No.  290.  Fragment  of  a  Terra-cotta  Vessel,  in  the  shape  of  a 

Horse's  Head  (4  m.) 

No.  291.  An  Inscribed  Trojan  Whorl  (8  m.) 

Nos.  292,  293.  Two  Trojan  Whorls  from  the  same  depth  (7  m.) 

with  an  identical  inscription 

No.  294.  The  above  Inscription  developed  (7  m.) 

No.  295.  Inscription  on  a  Trojan  Seal  (7  m.) 

No.  296.  Inscription  on  a  Trojan  Whetstone  (7  m.) 

No.  297.  Inscription  on  a  Trojan  Vase  from  the  Palace  (8  m.) 

No.  298.  Trojan  Whorl,  with  an  Inscription  (10  m.) 

No.  299.  The  Inscription  developed  (10  M.)        

No.  300.  Terra-cotta  Ball,  with  an  Inscription  (4  m.)      . . 
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PLATES  XXI.-LII.     LITHOGRAPHIC  PLATES  OF 
TERRA-COTTA  WHORLS  AND  BALLS.* 

{At  End  of  the  Volume) 


Plate  XXI.  Sections  of  Whorls. 

Nos.  301-308.  Sections  of  Plain  Whorls  (see  p.  40)  (2-10  m.). 

No.  309.  Piece  of  Terra-cotta,  of  unknown  use  (see  p.  219)  (10  m.). 

Nos.  310-316.  Sections  of  Decorated  Whorls  (see  p.  60)  (3-1 1  m.). 

Plate  XXII.  Typical  Patterns  of  Whorls.! 

No.  317.  A  Cross,  with  4  nail-marks  (7  m.). 

No.  318.        Do.     with  the  lines  double  and  oblique  (7  m.). 

No.  319.        Do.     with  three  arms  (7  m.). 

•  The  only  exceptions  to  this  description  are  the  two  terra-cottas,  PI-  XXI. 
No.  309,  and  PI.  XLVIIL  No.  484.  and  the  one  on  PI.  XXIV.  No.  349,  Which  hnks 
the  whorls  with  the  round  terra-cottas  of  the  Greek  strata. 

+  The  descriptions  of  the  patterns  are  partly  from  Dr.  Schliemann  s  work,  and 
nartly  added  by  the  Editor;  but  the  chief  part  are  from  M.  Burnouf^s  descriptions 
appended  to  the  original  drawings  by  himself  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  from 
which  all,  from  Plate  XXIV.  and  onwards,  have  been  engraved  These  descriptions 
are  quoted  simply  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  as  the  speculattons  of  so  eminent 
an  orientaHst.  We  have  omitted  some  of  them  as  too  speculative^  In  special  cases 
the  initial  (B)  is  added.  The  material,  colour,  and  style  of  w<kk  are  given  from 
M  Bumoufs  notes.  Those  on  Plates  XXL,  XXII..  XXIII..  are  engraved  from  the 
photographs  in  Schliemann's  Atlas. 


No.  320.  Cross  with  triple  lines  ;  rows  of  triple  dots  on  arms  (see  p.  187) 
(8  M.). 

No.  321.  Six  quadruple  segments  round  the  edge  (called  by  Schliemann 
Rising  Suns,  by  Burnouf  Stations  of  the  Sun),  alternately  with 
6  Arrow-heads  y^  (see  p.  133)  (6  m.). 

No.  322.  Cross,  with  curved  arms  ;  nail-marked  (7  m.) 

No.  3 2 3D.*  Geometric  star-like  patterns  on  both  sides  (5  m.). 

No.  324.  A  Wheel  with  13  spokes  (sun-rays?),  the  spaces  filled  with 
dots  arranged  in  circles  (7  m.). 

No.  325.  Two  zigzag  borders  round  the  central  Sun  (9  m.). 

No.  326.  For  description,  see  pp.  84,  137  (8i  m.). 

No.  327.  Five  Suns  round  the  central  Sun  (see  p.  136)  (7  m.). 

No.  328.  Five  triple  "Rising  Suns"  (comp.  No.  321)  round  a  large 
central  Sun  (N.B.  The  depth  14  m.). 

No.  329.  AVheel  with  spokes  on  both  sides :  very  small  (5  m.). 

No.  330.  The  Rosa  Mystica  {Qu.,  or  an  Inscription  ?)  (4  m.). 

No.  33  ID.  Geometrical  Patierns ;  Signs  of  Lightning  (?)  on  one  side 
(8  m.). 

No.  332.  Four  strange  characters  {Qu.,  an  Inscription  ?)  (9  m.). 

Plate  XXIII.  Typical  Patterns  of  Whorls. 

No.  333.  A  Wheel  in  motion  (9  m.). 

No.  334.  An  Inscription  (9  m.). 

No.  335.  A  Flower  with  10  petals  (3  m.). 

No.  336.  Five  Signs,  curiously  like  Roman  numerals  (8  m.). 

No.  337D.  A  double  moving  Wheel,  see  p.  38  (6  m.). 

No.  338D   Obv,  Three  "flaming  Altars"  (Schl.)  and  a  group  of  Stars. 
Rev.,  3  flaming  Altars  and  a  p|-l  (see  p.  162)  (6  m,). 

No-  339-  The  Rosa  Mystica  (see  p.  160)  (8  m.). 

Nos.  340-341.  Wheels  in  rapid  rotation  (see  p.  38)  (9  and  10  M.). 

No.  342.  A  series  of  Strokes  (7  m.). 

No.  343.  Various  marks.     The  dots  are  perhaps  for  stars  (10  m.). 

No.  344.  Geometric  Pattern,  like  a  Gothic  quatrefoil  (7  m.). 

No.  345.  Concentric  Circles,  and  4  wave-like  sets  of  Lines  (3^  m.). 

No.  346.  Three  curious  Signs  {Qu.,  letters?)  (7  m.). 

No.  347.  A  cable-like  Wreath  (6  m.) 

No.  348.  Four  concentric   Circles   and   6   quadruple   "  Rising   Suns " 
(8  m.). 

*  D  for  double^  denotes  a  whorl  decorated  on  both  sides. 
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PL4JE  XXIV.  Whorls  with  Suastikas,  &c. 

No  349    One   of  the   thin   round  Terra-cottas,  with    2   holes,   found 
*  chiefly  in  the  Greek  Stratum  (see  p.  65).     The  ^^  on  this  example  * 

forms  a  link  with  the  Whorls  of  'the  lower   strata.      Of  impure 

yellow  earth  (2  m.). 
No.  350.  Three  curv-ed  Py.     Grey  earth  (4  M.). 
No.  35  r.  Four  j=y  in  a  zigzag  Border.    "  The  4  sacrifices  of  the  month 

or  of  the  year."— B.  Fine  yellow  earth  ;  polished;  good  work,  t 
No.  352.  Three  curved  f^.     Grey;  polished;  good  work  (4  m.). 
No.  353.  An  Inscription.     Dull  brown  ;  polished;  very  coarse  (9  m.). 
No.  354.  Three  Rising  Suns,  and  a  Sign  like   a  letter  (?).     Brown  ; 

polished ;  the  lines  white  (5  m.). 
No.  355.  Three  f^.     "  The  3  sacrifices.' —B.  (    m.). 

Plate  XXV.  Whorls  with  p[J  and  Inscriptions. 

No  356    Four  ;=H  of  peculiar  form.     "  The  4  sacrifices  of  the  month 

'  or  of  the  yean"— B.    Dark  grey;  polished;  beautiful  work  (7  m.). 
No.  357.  Apparently   an   Inscription.     Blackish   earth;    burnt;  badly 

kneaded). 
No.  358.  Two  j^  and   2    Crosses.     Grey ;   very   rude   material   and 

work  (7  M.). 
No.  359.  Six  py.     Black  ;  polished  ;  lines  white). 
No.  360.  An  Inscription  (4  m.). 

Plate  XXVI.  Astronomical  Signs  and  p{-J. 

No.  361.  Three  triple  '*  Rising  Suns,"  a  PfJ,  and  2  round  Spots,  viz. 

»'  The  sun  and  full  moon,  or  the  day  of  the  full  moon."— B.     Fme 

brown  earth  (3^  m.). 
No.  362.  "The   6   bi-monthly  sacrifices."- B.   (comp.  p.    187).     Fine 

yellow  earth  (7  M.). 
No.  363.  "The  morning  and  evening  sacrifices:  the  3  stations  of  the 

gun."— B.     Yellowish  ;  very  coarse  (5  m.). 
No  364    "  The  4  epochs  (quarters)  of  the  month  or  of  the  year,  and 
*  the  holy  sacrifice."— B.  Grey  ;  polished  ;  coarsely  kneaded.   Worn 

a  little  on  the  rim. 


•  In  M  Burnoufs  descriptions  the  ^  is  called  'V.  sacri/icer  or  *'/.  saint  sacrifice. 
t  Where  the  depth  is  not  given,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  objects  in 
the  Atlas  ;  neither  the  numbers  nor  the  depths  being  given  on  the  drawings. 
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Plate  XXVIL  Aryan  Emblems  and  an  Inscription. 

No.  365.  Three  triple  ''  Rising  Suns  "  and  a  py.  Fine  black  earth  ; 
polished ;  beautiful  work  (6  m.). 

No.  366.  Similar  design.     Greyish  yellow  (6  m.). 

No.  367,  Four  Hares,  representing  the  4  weeks  of  the  month,  or  the 
4  quarters  of  the  year  (see  p.  136).     Fine  black  earth  (6  m.). 

No.  368.  Four  curved  Crosses  round  the  rim.  "The  4  sacrifices  of 
the  month  or  year."— B.  Black ;  polished  ;  good  work ;  lines  white 
(3*  M.) 

No.  369.  An  Inscription  from  the  Trojan  Stratum.  Dark  grey;  very 
coarse  (10  m.).     (See  Appendix,  p.  369.) 

No.  370.  Divided  into  2  fields  by  a  line  through  the  centre.  In  the 
left  is  a  py  with  2  spots  ("  the  sun  and  full  moon."— B.)  and  dots 
(stars?—*  the  7  at  the  top  being  the  Great  Bear."— B.).  In  the 
right  M.  Burnouf  finds  28  strokes  for  the  days  of  the  month.  Black  ; 
polished;  lines  white.  N.B.  Much  worn  by  rubbing,  especially  on 
the  under  side  (10  m.). 

No.  371.  "At  top,  4  Crosses  for  the  4  weeks,  with  a  p{-J,  or  sacrifice, 
set  on  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning;  below,  the  4  great  Sacrifices."-^ 
B.     Greyish  yellow;  polished  (4  m.). 

Plate  XXVIII.  Religious  and  Astronomical  Emblems. 

No.  372.  Three  p^  (2  of  a  curious  form),  and  3  "flaming  Altars" 
(ScHL.).     Grey  ;  polished ;  lines  white  (6  m.). 

No.  373.   "  The  3  stations  of  the  Sun,  or  3  mountains,  with  the  4  sacri- 
fices of  the  year  or  the  month  round  the  circle  of  the  Sun."— B 
Yellow ;  polished ;  rudely  kneaded ;  the  lines  scratched  in  with  a 
fine  point. 

No.  374.  "Divided  into  2  fields  by  2  points.     Lejt :  the  mountain  of 
the  E.,  the  Sun,  and  pjJ.     Right:  the  mountains  of  the  N.  and 
W.  and  the  full  moon.     The  ring  is  the  circle  of  the  year."— B. 
Grey;  polished.     Worn  all  round  by  circular  friction  (7  m.). 

No.  375.  Various  Symbols.  Blackish  yellow  ;  very  coarse.  Worn  all 
round  and  on  the  under  side. 

No.  376.  The  Soma  Tree,  or  Tree  of  Life,  a  7\\  with  Strokes  indi- 
catmg  numbers  2,  4,  and  8.     Yellow. 

No.  377.  Four  Hares  (the  4  quarters  of  the  moon)  round  a  Ring  (the 
circle  of  the"  year).     Iron  grey;  polished  (see  p.  136)  (10  m.). 

No.  378D.  Obv.,  an  Inscription  (?).  Rev.,  a  sort  of  Wheel.  Part  of 
the  edge  worn  down  to  a  straight  line  (9  m.). 
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Plate  XXIX.  Animals  and  other  Symbols. 
No.  379D.   Obv.,  three  Crosses  (one  with  4  nail-marks  ^).    Eev^    (see 
the  developed  pattern) :  "..  3  Antelopes  w.th  do^stars)     *^The 
■    Great  Bear;   c.  Lightning,  or  Water;  V.  Five  ^  -(B-)  Grey  , 
polished  (see  p.  136)  (4  m.). 
No   1180    "Two  Antelopes,  the  halves  of  the  month  (quinzaines)  round 
"     ■  the'circle  of  the  year."-B.     Black  ;  polished  (see  p.  135)  (6  m.) 

Plate  XXX.  Animals  and  the  Praying  Man. 
No.  381.  A  Hare  and  2  Antelopes  {i.e.  the  moon  and  the  2  winds  pre- 
vailing in  the  2  half-months)  round  the  circle  of  the  year.     Grey. 

No.  382.  The  same  subject  (seep.  120).  Grey;  polished  (3  m.). 
( Observe  the  different  depths). 

No  ^8^  Three  Animals,  with  a  Man  in  the  attitude  of  Prayer ;  ^' ti^^ 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  full  moon"  (B.);  but  see  Schhemanns  ex- 
planation pp.  135.  137  (7  M.). 

No.  384.  The  same  subject  as  Nos.  381  and  382.  Black:  polish  lost. 
Part  of  the  edge  worn  flat  (7  M.). 

Plate  XXXI.  Animals  and  other  Symbols. 
No.  385.  Same  subject  as  Nos.  381,  2,^2,  384,  but  still  ruder.     Grey ; 

polished ;  very  coarse  (8  M.). 
No  386.  Same  subject.     Yellow;  polished;  rude  work  (7  m.). 
No.  387.  Scroll  Pattern  round  large,  deep-sunk  centre.     Dark   grey ; 

polished  (10  M.). 
No.  388.  Six  -  alternately  with  six   H  H  h  having,  perhaps    some 
numerical  meaning.     The  lines  and  dots  filled  m  with  white  on  a 
polished  black  ground  (8  m.). 
No.  389.  Four  wave  lines  G\9  ^^^^^  ^^^  ""^'^"-    ^'"^  ^  ^""^"'^^^ ' 
worn  (3  M.).  1    . ,    r     -^ 

No  390.  Similar  Pattern  round  the  edge  of  a  Whorl  remarkable  for  its 
■  small  size.     Black  ;  polished  ;  lines  white.     The  space  between  the 
hole  and  the  inner  ring  is  filled  with  yellow  ochre. 

Plate  XXXII.  Geometrical  and  other  Patterns. 

No  ^91.  Rings  of  dots,  which  M.  Burnouf  attejnpts  to  explain  as 
*  relating  to  the  Astronomical  Calendar.     Black ;  rude  work  (9  m.). 

No  392.  Eleven  Radii  divide  the  field  into  spaces  filled  with  cuneiform 
characters  (where  the  question  of  true  writing  is  still  to  be  investi- 
gated).    Black  ;  polished  ;  rude  work  (10  m.). 


No.  393.  Six  triple  Rising  Suns,  with  dots  (5,  6,  or  7)  in  the  middle 
space.     Yellow ;  polished ;  pattern  white  (9  m.). 

No.  394.  Three  p|J  (one  with  2  dots),   and  a  Sign  (like  a  letter  or 
letters  ?).     Yellow ;  polished  ;   pattern  white. 

No.  395.  An  ornamental  Quatrefoil.  Brown;  polished;  pattern  white 
good  work  (4^  m.).  * 

No.  396D  A  Geometrical  Pattern,  composed  of  triple  segments,  slightly 
varied  on  two  sides.     Yellow ;  polished  ;  patterns  white  (8  m.). 

Plate  XXX  [II.  The  Soma  Tree  and  other  Symbols. 

No.  397.  A  sort  of  5-armed  Star,  or  5  triple  "  mountains  (B.),"  alter- 
nately with  5  triple  Signs  of  Lightning.  The  ring  of  beads  round 
the  centre  is  remarkable.  Black ;  pattern  white ;  fine  work.  Worn 
all  over  by  rubbing. 

No.  398.  Three  triple  Rising  Suns  and  a  Soma  Tree  (see  p.  no)  Black  • 
polished.     The  hole  is  conical  (9  m.).  ' 

No.  399.  Five  Soma  Trees  and  a  triple  Rising  Sun. 

No.  400.  Three  Soma  Trees  and  2  other  Signs.  Dark  brown ;  polished. 
Has  been  used  (5  m.). 

No.  401    Four  Soma  Trees   forming  a  Cross  (see  p.    119).     Black- 

polished ;  pattern  white.     Slightly  worn. 
No.  402D    Obv    Eight  irregular  Rising  Suns  (double  or  quadruple).* 

^^^'.  Twelve  Soma  Trees  radiating  from  the  centre  (see  p.  187) 

Greyish  yellow ;  highly  polished  ;  rude  work.     The  tip  of  the  back 

worn  by  rubbing  (10  m.). 

Plate  XXXIV.  Soma  Trees,  Flaming  Altars,  etc. 

No.  403.  A  Soma  Tree  and  4  Rising  Suns  (3  triple  and  i  double). 

Grey ;  polished.     Worn  all  over  (see  p.  187)  (5  m.) 
No.  404.  Six  Soma  Trees,  pointing  alternately  to  and  from  the  centre 

(see  p.  269).     Black;  pohshed;  lines  white;  rude  (7  m.). 

^''"  Yl{^I'^l  ^.^f.  ^^  ^^'^'  ^'''^   ^   ^^"^^^  (^)-     Hole   conical 
Yellowish ;  pohshed.     Worn  on  under  side  (5^  m.). 

No.  406.  Four   Rising  Suns   and  a  flaming  Altar.     Grey;    polished 
Worn  on  under  side  (5  m.).  ^  '    ponsnea. 

^''' t^l^/''''^•^^!''i'^^"^' ^^^  ^  Hole  conical.     Small  size. 

Black  ;  pohshed ;  lines  white.     Worn  on  under  side  (8  m.). 

No.  408.  Three  Rising  Suns  and  an  Alter.     Small  size.     Very  black 

earth,  like  trachyte ;  lines  white.     Worn  (5  m.). 
No.  409.  Similar  Pattern  on  a  larger  Whori.     Grey.     Hole  conical. 

mtlJ!j^AW^  numerous  examples  showing  the  workman's  /re,  hand;  he  has  not 
measured  his  spaces  with  any  exactness.  .     c  nas  not 
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Plate  XXXV.  Flaming  Altars  and  Soma  Trees. 
No.  410.  Four  Soma  Trees,  forrr^ing  a  Cross  (see  p.  119).     Ashy  grey ; 

unpolished;  coarse  (9  m.). 
No  411    Three  Altars  and  3  i-egulat  ^.     Brownish  grey  ;  pohshed , 

NO.  ::r  Forr'Li:  ^Ued  in  a  cross,  with  dots  (stars.).  Dar. 
NO.  rrSiXr;i.tars.  BlacU.  polished,  lines  white;  goodworW 
No.  lu^Four  Altars  forming  a  Cross  (see  p.  x..).  Yellow ;  polished 
No.  Irrrive  Altars.     Small  size.     Black  ;  pattern  white ;  work  good. 

Plate  XXXVI.  Various  Patterns. 
No.  416.  Three  flaming  Altars.     Grey ;  pattern  white ;  good  (8  m.) 

conical  (4  m.). 
No.  418.  Five  Signs  (Q«.,  letters?).     Brown 
No  419.  A  five-armed   irregular  Cross,   with   2  PH  and   2   bigns 

T  i^htnine-     Yellowish ;  coarsely  kneaded  (7  m.). 

...  :;f s  ,i  Ri...  s... »-  --^sf  isr,s,= 

more  than  half  the  circumference.     A  beautiiui  uia     ,  f 
linpc;  white      A  little  worn  on  under  side. 
NO.    rrS:.  irreg^ar  cross  with  zigzags  (Signs  of  Lighting)  on 
arms.     Jiev.  A  curious  Geometric  Pattern  (7  m.). 

Plate  XXXVII.  Geometric  and  other  Patterns. 
No  422D.  A  triangular  Pattern  on  both  sides  (8  m.). 
No  423.  A  six-armed  cross  with  Signs  of  Lightnmg  on  the  arms.     Fme 

■  yellow  earth  ;  polished ;  white  pattern  (9  m.^ 
•No.  424.  Four  triple  Rising  Suns  (one  broken  off)  and  a  flammg  Altar. 

"Rlqrk  •  Dolished  ;  coarse  (8  m.). 
NO  425    Four  Segmlntal  Curves,  with  dots  (see  Plate).     Much  worn. 
Brownish  yellow  (xo  M.)_  grown ;  polished  ;  work 

No.  426.  Irregular  marks,  -rtr,  zigzags,  czc.     ni        >  f 
bad. 

Plate  XXXVIII.  Various  Patterns. 
/c  o  fh.  PUte  )    Yellow  ;  pohshed  ;  pattern  white  (8  m.). 

white  (2  M.). 


No.  429.  Very  irregular  Star  with  numerous  dots.     Red  earth ;  coarse  ; 
very  bad  work. 

No.  430.  Two  Spots  between  2  large  double  Arcs.     Yellow ;  polished 

(8  M.). 

No.  431.  (See  the  Plate.)     Brownish  yellow  ;  pattern  white  (5  m.) 

No.  432.  Zigzag  Pattern   round  edge  (see  the  Plate).     Brown ;   very 
good. 

Plate  XXXIX.  Inscription,  and  other  Patterns. 

No.  433.  Fine  six-pointed  Star.     Yellow  ;  polished  ;  pattern  white. 

No.  434.  Three  curious  Figures  round  margin.   (See  the  Plate.)   Greyish 
yellow ;  fair  work  (7  m.). 

No.  435.  An  Inscription.     Brown ;  very  coarse  (5  m.). 

No.  436.  Three  double  Rising  Suns  and  an  Altar  (?).     Coarse. 

No.  437.  Three   |'s  alternately  with  3  \/'s.     Much  worn  all   round* 

(5  M.). 
No.  438.  Looks  like  an  Inscription.     Brown.    Worn  at  the  ends. 

Plate  XL.  Various  Patterns. 
No.  439.  Four  triple  Rising  Suns  and  an  Altar  (?)  (5  m.). 

No.  440.  A  fine  double  Polygonal  Star,  with  dots  in  the  space  between. 
Brown;  pattern  white  (10  M.). 

No.  441.  Three  triple   Rising  Suns  and  an  Arrow-head  \|/.      Light 
brown ;  polished  (7  m.). 

No.  442.  Signs  like  Figures  round  a  broad,  deep  centre. 
No.  443.  Two   double   Rising   Suns   and    5    large   Spots  (Qu.^  the    5 
planets  ?)     Dark  brown ;  fine  ;  polished. 

No.  444.  A  plain  Whorl,  modelled  into  a  sort  of  seven-pointed  Star. 
Brownish  black  (8  m.). 

No.  445  D.  A  very  curious  Pattern  on  both  sides  (see  the  Plate).    Black ; 
polished ;  good  work. 

Plate  XLT.  Various  irregular  Patterns. 

No.  446.  Sun  with   rays,  Altar,  p[-J  through  a  sun  or  moon  (?),  &c. 

M.  Burnouf  explains  the  3  dots  |j|  as  denoting  "royal  majesty" 
No.  447.    Curious    composition   of  p|-J,   long  lines,   and   short    lines. 

Yellowish  earth;  badly  modelled  (9  m.). 
No.  448D.  Curious  Pattern  on  both  sides  (see  Plate).    Brown ;  polished 

(9  M.). 


*  This  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  teetotum. 
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No.  449D.  Obv,  Eleven  straight  Rays,  with  rows  of  dots  between, 
and  I  zigzag  Ray.  Rev.  2  Rising  Suns  and  a  p^.  Grey;  not 
polished.  N.B.  "The  edge  cut  all  round  by  the  friction  of  thread, 
like  the  kerbstone  of  a  well  by  the  cord"— (B.)  (8  m.). 

No.  450D.  Cbv.  3  double  Rising  Suns  and  2  curious  signs  -|"".  Rev. 
3  concentric  Circles,  with  short  Rays  between  the  first  and  second. 
Grey  ;  polished ;  good  work. 

Plate  XLII.  Various  remarkable  Patterns. 

No.  45 ID.  Obv.  Pentagonal  Star,  with  Spots  ©,  and  dots,  and  raised 
rim  with  dots  round  the  hole.  Rev.  Sun,  with  5  hooked  rays  (?)  and 
3  Spots  0.     Yellow  earth;  badly  kneaded  ;  not  polished. 

No.  452.  A  pair  of  ('s  and  a  pair  of  y^  round  a  deep  broad  centre. 

Reddish  earth,  very  badly  kneaded  ;  poUshed. 
No.  453.  Two  small  Segmental  Curves,  filled  with  dots,  and  2  Signs 

like  ladders.     Brown  ;  polished  (6  m.). 
No.  454.  Two  quadruple  Rising  Suns,  a  +  with  curved  arms,  several 

dots,  and  a  curious  cruciform  Sign.     Fine  brown  earth  (4  m.). 

Plate  XLIII.  Various  Patterns. 
No.  45 5D.  Four  Triangles  on  each  side.     Fine  black  earth;  polished 

(6  M.). 

No.  456.  Six  groups  of  Stars  (?).  A  dirty  yellowish  brown ;  rudely 
kneaded.     Wheel-shaped,  with  lines  on  the  broad  flat  edge. 

No.  457.  Dots  and  strange  Characters  {Qu.,  letters  ?).  Blackish  earth  ; 
burnt ;  pattern  white  (?). 

No.  458.  Four  Arrow-heads  '^  alternately  with  4  Spots  0.  Brown- 
black  ;  polished  (7  m.). 

No.  459.  Wheel-shaped,  with  Pattern  on  the  broad  flat  edge  (see  Plate). 
Reddish  earth. 

No.  460.  Three  double  Rising  Suns  and  a  Sign  of  3  Strokes  {Qu.,  a 
letter  ?).     Black ;  polished ;  pattern  white  (5  m.). 

Plate  XLIV.  Various  Patterns. 

No.  461.  Covered  with   strange   Characters   {Qu.,   letters?).      Coarse 

brown  earth  ;  very  badly  modelled. 
No.  462.  Strange   Characters    looking    like    letters.      Reddish   earth ; 

polished ;  very  coarse. 
No.  463.  Strange  rude  Marks.     Black  ;  very  coarse. 
No.  464D.   Obv.    Four   Quatrefoils.      Rev.    (see   Plate).      Red    earth ; 

burnt  on  one  side.     Much  worn  at  both  ends  (9  m.). 
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No.  465D.   (9^z;.    Two   very  rude   Quadrupeds.*      Rev.    Three   Signs 
(Qu.,  letters?).    Coarse  grey  earth  ;  very  bad  work.    Worn  (3^  m.). 

Plate  XLV.  Various  Patterns. 
No.  466.  Six  irregular  V-shaped  Signs.     Bright  brown  (8  m.). 

No.  467.  Three  Characters  (Qu.,  letters  ?)  and  5  Spots  ©.     Yellowish; 
polished ;  rude  (5  m.).  ' 

No.  468.  Five  rude  Birds,  perhaps  the  Falcon  of  the  Aryan  mythologv 
(see  pp.  120,  135).     Reddish  yellow;  burnt. 

No.  469.  Three  strange  Characters  (Qu.,  letters  ?)  with  Spots  (stars  ^) 
Brown ;  polished ;   badly  kneaded.     Hole  badly  made. 

No.  470.  Cross  of  a  curious  form.    Rose-coloured  earth ;  good     Looks 
neu>,  though  from  the  lowest  Stratum  (12  m.). 

No.  471.  Four  triple  Rising  Suns,  and  a  +  with  a  Spot  0      Black  • 
pattern  white ;  good  (7  m.).  *  ' 

Plate  XL VI.  Various  remarkable  Patterns. 
No.  472.  An   Inscription.     Greyish;    polished;   letters   white;   course 

(O  M.). 

^No.  473.  Two   Circles  of  Strokes  and  Dots.     Reddish  yellow:   very 
coarse  (4  m.).  ^  ^        ^ 

No.  474.  Five  strange  Characters.    Brown-black  ;  polish  gone.    Irregu- 
larly worn  all  round  (4  m.). 

No.  475.  (See  the  Plate.)     Black ;  polished;  bad  work  (8  m.). 

No.  476.  Four  double  Rising  Suns  and  a  Sign  {Qu.,  letter?).     Black  • 
polished;  pattern  white  (7  m.).  ' 

Plate  XLVII.  Geometric  and  other  Patterns. 
No.  477D.   Obv.  A  six-pointed  Star,  with  circle  in  middle  and  triple 

edges  (or  6  such  figures  as  Burnouf  calls  mountains  in  other  cases)  f 

Rev.  A  Circle  with  8  rays,  alternately  double  and  triple.     Black. 
No.  478.  The  Rosa  Mystica,  as  a  cinquefoil,  with  rows  of  triple  dots 

a^ong  each   petal   (see   p.    160).      Dark  grey;    polished;  good. 

JN.B.  Completely  worn  by  circular  friction  (7  m.). 

No.  479.  Six  Spots  round  the  centre,  enclosed  by  a  Circle  with  crooked 
rays  {Qu  the  moon  and  5  planets  within  the  revolving  sphere  of 
heaven?).     Grey;  coarse. 


.tr.  t  ^"^  ^""^""^^^  ""^T^  °I  '^/  '"^^'^  ^"^°^P^'  ^^  ^^^^^"g  ^^o^  the  latest  pre-Hellenic 
stratum  ;  some  equally  rude  figures  are  scratched  on  a  wall  at  Pompeii 

t  This  is  an  example  of  many  ca.ses,  in  which  the  pattern  may  be  viewed  auite 
differently,  according  as  we  start  from  the  centre  or  from  the  circumference         ^ 
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No.  480.  Four  quadruple  Zigzags  (Signs  of  Lightning),  arranged  as  a 
Cross  (see  p.  160).  Very  beautiful  black  ;  polished  ;  pattern  very 
white  ;  angles  very  sharp ;  very  hard.  One  of  the  finest  Trojan 
Whorls  (10  M.). 

No.  48 ID.  Five  parallel  Circles  of  quadruple  lines  on  the  edge  and 
both  faces,  probably  meant  for  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion  (comp. 
Plate  XXIII.  No.  340).  "  The  exactly  parallel  circular  lines  were 
marked  on  the  moist  clay  with  a  comh,  as  is  proved  by  the  way  in 
which  their  extremities  cross  at  the  point  of  junction."— B. 

Plate  XLVIII.  Various  Patterns. 

No.  482.  Three  j^  (Sacrifices)  and  2  obscure  Signs.— B.  (Comp. 
Plate  XXII.  No.  326,  and  Schliemann's  desciiption,  pp.  84  and 
137.)  Reddish  ;  very  rude  ;  kneaded.  The  axes  of  the  Whorl  and 
the  hole  do  not  coincide  (8^  m.). 

No.  483.  A  py  ^^^  ^^^  Figures  {Qu.,  animals  or  letters?).  Grey; 
polished;  very  coarse  (4  m.) 

No.  484.  A  Terra-cotta  Tripod.  The  top  (in  the  upper  figure)  shews 
the  Tree  of  Life  (in  the  middle)  attacked  by  the  Caterpillar  (on 
the  right),  the  symbol  of  the  Powers  of  Mischief  On  the  left  is  a 
pU  and  other  Marks.     Grey ;  polished ;  work  rude  (3  m.). 

No.  485.  Three   concentric   rows   of  Dots:    12   in   the   inner,   14   m 

*  the  next,  and  17  in  the  outer  border,  which  is  marked  by  a  Circle 

and  divided  by  straight  lines.     M.  Burnouf  explains  the  inner  ring 

of  dots  as  the  12  months  of  the  year,  and  the  2  outer  as  referring  to 

the  days  and  lunations  (8  m.). 

Plate  XLIX.  A  Ball  and  Whorls. 

No.  486.  A  Celestial  Sphere,  with  lines  marking  the  Zones  and  the 
Ecliptic.  (The  Ecliptic  is  not  continued  across  the  S.  hemisphere, 
but  ends  at  the  extremities  of  a  hole  pierced  through  the  middle  of 
the  Ball,  possibly  signifying  the  ancient  belief  that  the  nocturnal 
course  of  the  Sun  was  subterranean.)     Black  ;  unpoUshed  (8  m.). 

No.  487.  Three  quintuple  Rising  Suns,  with  a  Sun  crossed  by  a  j^. 
Grey ;  poUshed  ;  very  regular  (7  m.). 

No.  488.  Three  Arcs,  enclosing  dots,  and  2  p|-J.  "  The  3  stations  of 
the  Sun.  The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifices,  with  their  priests  : 
the  Noon  has  3  priests."— B.     Grey.     Worn  by  circular  friction. 

No.  489.  Four  triple  Arcs  (Rising  Suns)  and  a  f=|-!.  "  The  4  quarters 
of  the  month  or  of  the  year,  with  the  Holy  Sacrifice."— B.  Fme 
black  earth  (10  m.). 

No.  490D.  Ohv.  Three  Suns  and  3  Pj-l  alternately.  "  The  3  stations  of 
the  Sun  and  the  3  Sacrifices."  Rev.  Three  triple  Radii.  Fme 
black  earth  ;  polished  (4  m.). 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Plate  L.  Remarkable  Ball  and  Whorl. 
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No.  491.  Six  faces  of  a  Terra-cotta  Ball,  with  Celestial  Emblems,  fully 
described  at  p.  168.  *'One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
whole  collection  "  (Schl.)     Yellowish  earth  (5  m.) 

No.  492.  A  Whod,  so  nearly  globular  as  to  form  a  transition  to  the 
Balls.  Triple  lines  and  rows  of  dots  round  the  border ;  curious 
characters  {Qu.,  letters  ?)  round  the  whole.  Reddish  yellow ;  badly 
kneaded ;  not  polished. 

Plate  LI.  A  Ball  and  Inscribed  AVhorls. 

No.  493-  A  Ball,  with  its  8  segments  developed,  fully  described  at 
pp.  167-8.     Black  earth  ;  polished  ;  patterns  white  (5  m.). 

No.  494.  Whori  with  an  Inscription.     Blackish  earth ;  badly  kneaded 
(M.  Burnouf  pronounces   this  and  No.   496  to  be  by  the  same 
workman  as  the  Whori  with  the  developed  pattern  (Plate  XXV 
No.  357)  and  the  two  Inscribed  Vases,  No.  3,  p.  23,  and  No.  ZZ. 

No.  495D.  A  small  Whori,  with  cruciform  Pattern  on  both  sides  (see 
Plate).     Light  brown  (    m.). 

No.  496.  Very  important  Inscribed  Whori.  The  Inscription  is  the  same 
as  that  shown  in  No.  115,  p.  161.  (See  Appendix,  pp.  366-368.) 
Red  coarse  earth ;  not  polished ;  work  very  coarse  (7  m.). 

Plate  LII.  Two  Remarkable  Trojan  Balls. 

No.  497.  Ball  with  an  Inscription;  showing  3  Faces  and  the  Pattern 
developed.     Brownish  grey  ;  polished  ;  pattern  white  (8  m.). 

No.  498.  Ball,  with  its  8  segments  developed,  representing  the  starry 
heavens,  with  a  py  and  the  Tree  of  Life.  Yellow  earth ;  badly 
modelled  (8  m.).  (Dr.  Schliemann  has  25  Terra-cotta  Balls,  most  of 
them  covered  with  dots,  and  representing  stars,  with  or  without  lines 
denotmg  the  equator,  the  colures,  the  zones,  and  the  ecliptic.) 


Piece  of  a  Terra-cotta  Dish,  with  the  Owl's  Face.     (14  M.) 
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When,  in  the  year  1832,  at  Kalkhorst,  a  village  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  at  the  age  of  ten,  I  presented  my  father,  as  a 
Christmas  gift,  with  a  badly  written  Latin  essay  upon  the 
principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  and  Agamemnon,  little  did  I  think  that,  six-and- 
thirty  years  later,  I  should  offer  the  public  a  work  on  the 
same  subject,  after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  the  scene  of  that  war,  and  the  country  of  the 
heroes  whose  names  have  been  immortalized  by  Homer. 

As  soon  as  I  had  learnt  to  speak,  my  father  related  to 
me  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  I  loved  these 
stories;  they  enchanted  me  and  transported  me  with  the 
highest  enthusiasm.  The  first  impressions  which  a  child  receives 
abide  with  him  during  his  whole  life ;  and,  though  it  was  my 
lot,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  be  apprenticed  in  the  ware- 
house of  E.  Ludwig  Holtz  in  the  small  town  of  Furstenberg, 
in  Mecklenburg,  instead  of  following  the  scientific  career  for 
which  I  felt  an  extraordinary  predisposition,  I  always  retained 
the  same  love  for  the  famous  men  of  antiquity  which  I  had 
conceived  for  them  in  my  first  childhood. 

In  the  small  shop  where  I  was  employed  for  five  years 
and  a  half,  first  by  Mr.  Holtz  and  then  by  his  successor,  the 
excellent  Mr.  Th.  Huckstadt,  my  occupation  consisted  in 
retailing  herrings,  butter,  brandy,  milk  and  salt,  grinding 
potatoes  for  the  still,  sweeping  the  shop,  and  so  forth.  I 
only  came  into  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

From  five  in  the  morning  to  eleven  at  night  I  was  engaged 
in  this  work,  and  had  not  a  moment  free  for  study.  Moreover 
I  rapidly  forgot  the  little  that  I  had  learnt  in  my  childhood, 
but  I  did  not  lose  the  love  of  learning ;  indeed  I  never  lost  it 
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and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a 
drunken  miller  came  into  the  shop.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman  in  a  village  near  Teterow,  and  had 
almost  concluded  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  when  he  was 
expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct.  To  punish  him  for 
this,  his  father  made  him  learn  the  trade  of  a  miller.  Dis- 
satisfied with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  drink, 
which  however  had  not  made  him  forget  his  Homer ;  for  he 
recited  to  us  about  one  hundred  lines  of  the  poet,  observing  the 
rhythmic  cadence.  Although  I  did  not  understand  a  word, 
the  melodious  speech  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and 
I  wept  bitter  tears  for  my  unhappy  fate.  Thrice  I  got  him  to 
repeat  to  me  those  god-like  verses,  paying  him  with  three 
glasses  of  brandy,  which  I  bought  with  the  few  pence  that 
made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that  moment  I  never 
ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I  might  yet  have  the 
happiness  to  learn  Greek. 

There  seemed,  however,  no  hope  of  my  escaping  from  the 
sad  and  low  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  And  yet  I 
was  released  from  it  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  lifting  a  cask  too 
heavy  for  me,  I  hurt  my  chest ;  I  spat  blood  and  was  no 
longer  able  to  work.  In  despair  I  went  to  Hamburg,  where  I 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  si  nation  as  cabin-boy  on  board  of  a 
ship  bound  for  La  Guayra  in  Venezuela.* 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1841,  we  left  Hamburg,  but  on 
the  1 2th  of  December  we  were  shipwrecked  in  a  fearful  storm 
off  the  island  of  Texel.  After  innumerable  dangers,  the  crew 
were  saved.  I  regarded  it  as  my  destiny  to  remain  in  Holland, 
and  resolved  to  go  to  Amsterdam  and  enlist  as  a  soldier. 
But  this  could  not  be  done  as  quickly  as  I  had  imagined, 
and  the  few  florins,  which  I  had  collected  as  alms  on  the 
island  of  Texel  and  in  Enkhuyzen,  were  soon  spent  in  Am- 
sterdam. As  my  means  of  living  were  entirely  exhausted, 
I  feigned  illness  and  was  taken  into  the  hospital.  From  this 
terrible  situation  I  was  released  by  the  kind  ship-broker 
J.  F.  Wendt  of  Hamburg,  who  heard  of  my  misfortune  and 
sent  me  the  proceeds  of  a  small  subscription  which  had  been 
raised  for  me.     He  at  the  same  time  recommended  me  to  the 


*  Dr.    Schliemann  desires  us  to   add   that   this  ship  was   the    "Dorothea" 
(Captain  Simonsen),  owned  by  the  merchants  Wachsmuth  and  Kroog.— [Ed.] 
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excellent  Consul-General  of  the  North  German  Confederation 
in  Amsterdam,  Mr.  W.  Hepner,  who  procured  me  a  situation 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien. 

In  my  new  situation  my  work  consisted  in  stamping  bills 
of  exchange  and  getting  them  cashed  in  the  town,  and  in 
carrying  letters  to  and  from  the  post-office.  This  mechanical 
occupation  suited  me,  for  it  left  me  time  to  think  of  my 
neglected  education. 

First  of  all  I  took  pains  to  learn  to  write  legibly,  and 
then,  in  order  to  improve  my  position,  I  went  on  to  the  study 
of  the  modern  languages.     My  annual  salary  amounted  only 
to  800  francs  (32/.),  half  of  which  I  spent  upon  my  studies  ; 
on  the  other  half  I  lived,  miserably  enough  to  be  sure.     My 
lodging,  which  cost  8  francs  a  month,  was  a  wretched  garret 
without  a  fire,  where  I  shivered  with  cold  in  winter  and  was 
scorched  with  the  heat  in  summer ;  my  breakfast  consisted 
of  rye-meal  porridge,  and  my  dinner  never  cost  more  than 
a  penny  farthing.     But  nothing  spurs  one  on  more  to  study 
than  misery  and  the  certain  prospect  of  being  able  to  release 
oneself  from  it  by  unremitting  work.     I  applied  myself  with 
extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study  of  English.     Necessity 
showed  me  a  method  which  greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  a 
language.     This    method   consists   in   reading   a   great   deal 
aloud,  without  making  a  translation  ;  devoting  one  hour  every 
day  to  writing  essays  upon  subjects  that  interest  one,  correct- 
ing these  under  a  teacher's   supervision,   learning  them   by 
heart,  and  repeating  in  the  next  lesson  what  was  corrected 
on  the  previous  day.     My  memory  was  bad,  since  from  my 
childhood  it  had  not  been  exercised  upon  any  object ;  but  I 
made  use  of  every  moment,  and  even  stole  time  for  study.     I 
never  went  on  my  errands,  even  in  the  rain,  without  having 
my  book  in  my  hand  and  learning  something  by  heart ;  and 
I  never  waited  at  the  post-office  without  reading.     By 'such 
means  I  gradually  strengthened  my  memory,  and  in  half  a 
year  I  had  succeeded    in    acquiring  a  thoroii^h   knowledge 
of  the  English  language.     I  then  applied  the  same  method 
to  the  study  of  French,  the  difficulties  of  which  I  overcame 
likewise  in  another  six  months.     These  persevering  and  ex- 
cessive studies  had  in  the  course  of  one  year  strengthened  my 
memory  to  such  a  degree  that  the  study  of  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  appeared  very  easy,  and  it  did  not 
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take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to  write  each  of  these  languages 
and  to  speak  them  fluently.  But  my  passion  for  study  caused 
me  to  neglect  my  mechanical  occupation  in  the  office,  espe- 
cially when  I  began  to  consider  it  beneath  me.  My  principals 
would  give  me  no  promotion ;  they  probably  thought  that  a 
person  who  shows  his  incapacity  for  the  business  of  a  servant 
in  an  office  is  therefore  quite  worthless  for  any  higher  duties. 

At  last,  through  the  intercession  of  my  worthy  friends, 
L.  Stoll  of  Mannheim  and  Ballauff  of  Bremen,  I   had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  a  situation  as  correspondent  and  book- 
keeper in  the  office  of  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  and  Co.  in 
Amsterdam,  who  engaged  me  at  a  salary  of  1200  francs  (48/.)  ; 
but  when  they  saw  my  zeal,  they  paid  me  2000  francs  as  an 
encouragement.     This  generosity,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful  to  them,  was  in  fact  the  foundation  of  my  prosperity  ; 
for,  as  I  thought  that  I  could  make  myself  still  more  useful 
by'  a  knowledge  of  Russian,  I   set   to  work   to   learn   that 
language  also.     But   the   only  Russian   books   that  I  could 
procure  were  an  old  grammar,  a  lexicon,  and  a  bad  translation 
of  Telemachus.     In  spite  of  all  my  inquiries  I  could  not  find 
a  teacher  of  Russian,  for  no  one  in  Amsterdam  understood  a 
word  of  the  language :  so  I  betook  myself  to  study  without 
a  master,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  grammar,  I  learnt  the 
Russian  letters  and  their  pronunciation  in  a  few  days.     Then, 
following  my  old  method,  I  began  to  write  short  stories  of  my 
own  composition  and  to  learn  them  off  by  heart.     As  I  had 
no  one  to  correct  my  work,  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  bad  indeed, 
but  I  tried  at  the  same  time  to  correct  my  faults  by  the 
practical  exercise  of  learning  Telemachus  by  heart.     It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  should  make  more  progress  if  I  had  some 
one  to  whom  I  could  relate  the  adventures  of  Telemachus ; 
so  I  hired  a  poor  Jew  for  4  francs  a  week,  who  had  to  come 
every  evening  for  two  hours  to  listen  to  my  Russian  recitations, 
of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 

As  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  Holland  consist  of  single 
boards,  people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what  is  said  in 
the  third  storey.  My  recitations  therefore,  delivered  in  a  loud 
voice,  annoyed  the  other  tenants,  who  complained  to  the 
landlord,  and  twice  during  my  study  of  the  Russian  language 
I  was  forced  to  change  my  lodgings.  But  these  inconve- 
niences did  not  diminish  my  zeal,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
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weeks  I  wrote  my  first  Russian  letter  to  a  Russian  in  London, 
and  I  was  able  to  converse  fluently  in  this  language  with 
the  Russian  merchants  who  had  come  to  Amsterdam  for  the 
indigo  auctions. 

After  I  had  concluded  my  study  of  the  Russian  language, 
I  began  to  occupy  myself  seriously  with  the  literatures  of  the 
languages  which  I  had  learnt. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  my  worthy  principals 
sent  me  as  their  agent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  year  later 
I  established  a  mercantile  house  on  my  own  account ;  but, 
during  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  that  I  spent  in  Russia, 
I  was  so  overwhelmed  with  work  that  I  could  not  continue 
my  linguistic  studies,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1854 
that  I  found  it  possible  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and  Polish 
languages. 

Great  as  was  my  wish  to  learn  Greek,  I  did  not  venture 
upon  its  study  till  I  had  acquired  a  moderate  fortune  ;  for  I  was 
afraid  that  this  language  would  exercise  too  great  a  fascina- 
tion upon  me  and  estrange  me  from  my  commercial  business. 
When,  however,  I  could  no  longer  restrain  my  desire  for 
learning,  I  at  last  set  vigorously  to  work  at  Greek  in  January 
1856;  first  with  Mr.  N.  Pappadakes,  and  then  with  Mr.  Th. 
Vimpos  of  Athens,  always  following  my  old  method.  It  did 
not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  modern  Greek,  and  I  then  applied  myself  to  the  ancient 
language,  of  which  in  three  months  I  learned  sufficient  to 
understand  some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  especially  Homer, 
whom  I  read  and  re-read  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

I  then  occupied  myself  for  two  years  exclusively  with  the 
ancient  Greek  literature ;  and  during  this  time  I  read  almost 
all  the  old  authors  cursorily,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
several  times. 

In  the  year  1858  I  travelled  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Egypt,  where  I  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
second  cataract  in  Nubia.  I  availed  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  Arabic,  and  I  afterwards  travelled  across  the 
desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  I  visited  Petra,  traversed 
the  whole  of  Syria,  and  in  this  manner  I  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  the 
deeper  study  of  which  I  afterwards  continued  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.    After  leaving  Syria,  I  visited  Athens  in  the  summer 
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of  1859,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  island  of 
Ithaca  when  I  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  obliged  me  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Heaven  had  blessed  my  mercantile  undertakings  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1863  I  found  myself 
in  possession  of  a  fortune  such  as  my  ambition  had  never 
ventured  to  aspire  to.  I  therefore  retired  from  business,  in 
order  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  the  studies  which  have 
the  greatest  fascination  for  me. 

In  the  year  1864  I  was  on  the  road  to  visit  the  native 
island  of  Ulysses  and  the  Plain  of  Troy,  when  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  visit  India,  China  and  Japan,  and 
to  travel  round  the  world.  I  spent  two  years  on  this  journey, 
and  on  my  return  in  1 866  I  settled  in  Paris,  with  the  purpose 
of  devoting  the  rest  of  my  life  to  study,  and  especially  to 
archaeology,  which  has  the  greatest  charm  for  me. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  my  whole  life, 
and  to  visit  at  my  leisure  the  scene  of  those  events  which  had 
such  an  intense  interest  for  me,  and  the  country  of  the  heroes 
whose  adventures  had  delighted  and  comforted  my  childhood 
I  started,  therefore,  last  summer,  and  visited  in  succession  the 
places  which  still   possess   such  living  poetic   memorials   of 

antiquity. 

I  had  not,  however,  the  ambition  of  publishing  a  work  on 
the  subject ;  this  I  only  decided  upon  doing  when  I  found 
what  errors  almost  all  archaeologists  had  spread  about  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca,  about  the 
stables  of  Eumaeus,  the  Island  of  Asteris,  ancient  Troy,  the 
sepulchral  mounds  of  Batiea  and  of  ^Esyetes,  the  tomb  of 
Hector,  and  so  forth. 

Apart  from  the  hope  of  correcting  opinions  which  I  hold 
to  be  erroneous,  I  should  consider  myself  fortunate  could  I 
aid  in  diffusing  among  the  intelligent  public  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  noble  studies  which  have  sustained  my  courage 
during  the  hard  trials  of  my  life,  and  which  will  sweeten  the 
days  yet  left  me  to  live. 


Henry  Schliemann. 
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SHEWING  THE  SUCCESSIVE  STRATA  OF  REMAINS  ON  THE 
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J  2  TROY  AND  ITS  REMAINS. 

The  three  so-called  tombs  of  heroes  also  Greek  —  Proposed  sites 
at  Chiplak  and  Akshi-Koi  refuted  by  the  absence  of  remains  — 
Modem  authorities  in  favour  of  Hissarlik  -  Ancient  types  of  pottery 
still  made  in  the  Troad- Covers  with  owl-faces,  and  vases  with 
uplifted  wings  —  Colouring  materials  of  the  pottery  —  The  inscrip- 
tions-The  author's  relations  with  the  Turkish  Government - 
Professor  Max  Muller  on  the  owl-headed  goddess  —  Some  probab  e 
traces  of  another  settlement  between  the  fourth  pre-Hellemc  people 
and  the  Greek  colonists. 

The  present  book  is  a  sort  of  Diary  of  my  excavations  at 
Troy,  for  all  the  memoirs  of  which  it  consists  were,  as  the 
vividness  of  the  descriptions  will  prove,  written  down  by  me 
on  tlie  spot  while  proceeding  with  my  works. 

If  my  memoirs  now  and  then  contain  contradictions,  I 
hope  that  these  may  be  pardoned  when  it  is  considered  that 
I  have  here  revealed  a  new  world  for  archaeology,  that  the 
objects  which  I  have  brought  to  light  by  thousands  are  of 
a  kind  hitherto  never  or  but  very  rarely  found,  and  that 
consequently  everything  appeared  strange  and  mysterious 
to  me.  Hence  I  frequently  ventured  upon  conjectures 
which  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  on  mature  consideration, 
till  I  at  last  acquired  a  thorough  insight,  and  could  draw 
well-founded  conclusions  from  many  actual  proofs. 

One  of  my  greatest  difficulties  has  been  to  make  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  dSris  at  Troy  agree  with  chron- 
ology; and  in  this— in  spite  of  long-searching  and  pondering 
—I  have  only  partially  succeeded.  According  to  Herodotus 
(VII.  43) :  "  Xerxes  in  his  march  through  the  Troad,  before 
invading  Greece  (b.c.  480)  arrived  at  the  Scamander  and 
went  up  to  Priam's  Pergamus,  as  he  wished  to  see  that 
citadel ;  and,  after  having  seen  it,  and  inquired  into  its  past 
fortunes,  he  sacrificed  1000  oxen  to  the  Ilian  Athena,  and 
the  Magi  poured  libations  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes." 

This  passage  tacitly  implies  that  at  that  time  a  Greek 
colony  had  long  since  held  possession  of  the  town,  and, 
according  to  Strabo's  testimony  (XIII.  i.  42),  such  a  colony 

*  Each  of  these  Memoirs  forms  a  chapter  of  the  Translation. 
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built  Ilium  during  the  dominion  of  the  Lydians.  Now,  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Lydian  dominion  dates  from  the 
year  797  B.C.,  and  as  the  Ilians  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  there  long  before  the  arrival  of  Xerxes 
in  480  B.C.,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  their  first  settlement 
in  Troy  took  place  about  700  b.c.  The  house-walls  of 
Hellenic  architecture,  consisting  of  large  stones  without 
cement,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  Greek  household  utensils, 
do  not,  however,  extend  in  any  case  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  two  meters  (6i  feet)  in  the  excavations  on  the  flat 
surface  of  the  hill. 

As  I   find  in  Ilium  no   inscriptions   later   than    those 
belonging  to  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  no  coins 
of  a  later  date  than  Constans  II.  and  Constantine  II.,  but 
very  many  belonging  to  these  two  emperors,  as  well  as  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
town  began  to  decay  even  before  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  who,  as  is  well  known,  at  first  intended  to  build 
Constantinople  on  that  site;  but  that  it  remained  an  in- 
habited place  till  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Constans  II., 
that  is  till  about  a.d.  361.     But  the  accumulation  of  dSris 
during  this  long  period  of  1061  years  amounts  only  to  two 
meters  or  6^  feet,  whereas  we  have  still  to  dig  to  a  depth  of 
12  meters  or  40  feet,  and  in  many  places  even  to  14  meters 
or  46i  feet,  below  this,  before  reaching  the  native  ground 
which   consists   of  shelly  limestone  {Muschelkalk),     This 
immense  layer  of  ddbris  from  40  to  46^  feet  thick,  which  has 
been  left  by  the  four  different  nations  that  successively  in- 
habited the  hill  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  colony,  that  is 
before  700  b.c,  is  an  immensely  rich  cornucopia  of  the  most 
remarkable  terra-cottas,  such  as  have  never  been  seen  before, 
and  of  other  objects  which  have  not  the  most  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  productions  of  Hellenic  art.     The  question 
now  forces  itself  upon  us : — Whether  this  enormous  mass 
of  ruins  may  not  have  been  brought  from  another  place  to 
increase  the  height  of  the  hill  ?  Such  an  hypothesis,  as  every 
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visitor  to  my  excavations  may  convince  himself  at  the  first 
glance,  is  perfectly  impossible ;  because  in  all  the  strata  of 
f/Sr2S,{vom  the  native  rock,  at  a  depth  of  from  14  to  1 6  meters 
(46  to  52i  feet)  up  to  4  meters  (13  feet)  below  the  surface,  we 
continually  see  remains  of  masonry,  which  rest  upon  strong 
foundations,  and  are  the  ruins  of  real  houses ;  and,  moreover, 
because  all  the  numerous  large  wine,  water,  and  funereal  urns 
that  are  met  with  are  found  in  an  upright  position.  The  next 
question  is : — But  how  many  centuries  have  been  required 
to  form  a  layer  of  ddbris^  40  and  even  464  feet  thick,  from 
the  ruins  of  pre-Hellenic  houses,  if  the  formation  of  the 
uppermost  one,  the  Greek  layer  of  6i  feet  thick,  required 
1 06 1  years ?^)uring  my  three  years'  excavations  in  the  depths 
of  Troy,  l4iave  had  daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  con- 
vincing myself  that,  from  the  standard  of  our  own  or  of  the 

\  ancient  Greek  mode  of  life,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  life 
and  doings  of  the  four  nations  which  successively  inhabited 

.  this  hill  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  settlement.  They 
must  have  had  a  terrible  time  of  it,  otherwise  we  should 
not  find  the  walls  of  one  house  upon  the  ruined  remains  of 
another,  in  continuous  but  trregtilar  succession ;  and  it  is 
just  because  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  way  in  which  these 
nations  lived  and  what  calamities  they  had  to  endure,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  duration  of  their  existence, 
even  approximately,  from  the  thickness  of  their  ruins.  It  is 
extremely  remarkable,  but  perfectly  intelligible  from  the  con- 
tinual calamities  which  befel  the  town,  that  the  civilization 
of  all  the  four  nations  constantly  declined  ;  the  terra-cottas, 
which  show  continuous  d^cadence^  leave  no  doubt  of  thiy^ 
yN  The  first  settlement  on  this  hill  oi Hissarlik  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  of  the  longest  duration,  for  its  ruins  cover 
the  rock  to  a  height  of  from  4  to  6  meters  (13  to  20  feet). 
Its  houses  and  walls  of  fortification  were  built  of  stones,  large 
and  small,  joined  with  earth,  and  manifold  remains  of  these 
may  be  seen  in  my  excavations.  I  thought  last  year  that 
these  settlers  were  identical  with   the   Trojans   of  whom 


Homer  sings,  because  I  imagined  that  I  had  found  among 
their  ruins  fragments  of  the  double  cup,  the  Homeric  "SeVas 
afJLcjyLKVTreWov''  From  closer  examination,  however,  it  has 
become  evident  that  these  fragments  were  the  remains  of 
simple  cups  with  a  hollow  stem,  which  can  never  have  been 
used  as  a  second  cup.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  in  my 
memoirs  of  this  year  (1873)  I  have  suflSciently  proved  that 
Aristotle  {//is^,  A  mm.,  IX.  40)  is  wrong  in  assigning  to 
the  Homeric  "  Senas  afKfyiKVTreXkop  "  the  form  of  a  bee's  cell, 
whence  this  cup  has  ever  since  been  erroneously  interpreted 
as  a  double  cup,  and  that  it  can  mean  nothing  but  a  cup 
with  a  handle  on  either  side.  Cups  of  such  a  form  are  never 
met  with  in  the  dSris  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  hill ; 
but  they  frequently  occur,  and  in  great  quantities,  among 
those  of  the  succeeding  people,  and  also  among  those  of 
the  two  later  nations  which  preceded  the  Greek  colony  on 
the  spot.  The  large  golden  cup  with  two  handles,  weighing 
600  grammes  (a  pound  and  a  half),  which  I  found  in  the 
royal  treasure  at  the  depth  of  28  feet 
in  the  dSris  of  the  second  people, 
leaves  no  doubt  of  this  fact.* 

The  terra-cottas  which  I  found 
on  the  native  rock,  at  a  depth  of  14 
meters  (46  feet),  are  all  of  a  more 
excellent  quality  than  any  met  with 
in  the  upper  strata.  They  are  of  a 
brilliant  black,  red,  or  brown  colour, 
ornamented   with  patterns  cut   and 


No.  I. 


filled     with     a    white      substance;      the      Fragment  of /a/«/^r/  pottery    from 

'  the  lowest  stratum  {16  M.). 

flat    cups  have  horizontal  rings  on 

two  sides,  the  vases  have  generally  two  perpendicular  rings 
on  each  side  for  hanging  them  up  with  cords.  Of  painted 
terra-cottas  I  found  only  one  fragment.f 

*  For  this  remarkable  vessel  see  Chapter  XXIII.  and  Plate  XVII. 
t  But  a  second  was  found  in  the  stratum  above  (see  the  Illustration, 
No.  35,  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction). 
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All  that  can  be  said  of  the  first  settlers  is  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Aryan  race,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
Aryan  religious  symbols  met  with  in  the  strata  of  their  ruins 
(among  which  we  find  the  Suastika  p]-| ),  both  upon  the 
pieces  of  pottery  and  upon  the  small  curious  terra-cottas 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  which  have  the  form  of  the  crater 
of  a  volcano  or  of  a  carrousel  (/.  e,  a  top).* 

The  excavations  made  this  year  (1873)  have  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  second  nation  which  built  a  town  on  this 
hill,  upon  the  dibris  of  the  first  settlers  (which  is  from 
J  3  to  20  feet  deep),  are  the  Trojans  of  whom  Homer 
sings.  Their  dibris  lies  from  7  to  10  meters,  or  23  to 
33  feet,  below  the  surface.  This  Trojan  stratum,  which, 
without  exception,  bears  marks  of  great  heat,  consists 
mainly  of  red  ashes  of  wood,  which  rise  from  5  to  10  feet 
above  the  Great  Tower  of  Ilium,  the  double  Scaean  Gate, 
and  the  great  enclosing  Wall,  the  construction  of  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  Poseidon  and  Apollo ;  and  they  show 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a  fearful  conflagration. 
How  great  the  heat  must  have  been  is  clear  also  from  the 
large  slabs  of  stone  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  double 
Scaean  Gate  down  to  the  Plain  :  for  when  I  laid  this  road 
open  a  few  months  ago,  all  the  slabs  appeared  as  unin- 
jured as  if  they  had  been  put  down  quite  recently ;  but 
after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  the 
slabs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  road,  to  the  extent  of  some 


*  The  word  by  which  Dr.  Schliemann  usually  denotes  these  curious 
objects  is  carrousels^  as  a  translation  of  fusaioli^  the  term  applied  by  the 
Italian  antiquaries  to  the  similar  objects  found  in  the  marshes  about 
Modena.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  an  English  word,  without  assuming  their 
use  on  the  one  hand,  or  not  being  specific  enough  on  the  other.  Top 
and  teetotum  are  objectionable  on  the  former  grounds,  and  wheel  is 
objectionable  on  both.  On  the  whole,  whorl  seems  most  convenient, 
and  Dr.  Schliemann  gives  his  approval  to  this  term.  Their  various 
shapes  are  shown  in  the  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Those  in  the 
form  of  single  cones,  with  flat  bases,  seem  to  be  what  Dr.  Schliemann  J 
calls  volcanoes  ( Vulkans),  the  hole  representing  the  crater, — [Ed.] 


10  feet,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat,  began  to 
crumble  away,  and  they  have  now  almost  disappeared,  while 
those  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  road,  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  fire,  have  remained  uninjured,  and  seem  to 
be  indestructible.  A  further  proof  of  the  terrible  cata- 
strophe is  furnished  by  a  stratum  of  scoriae  of  melted  lead 
and  copper,  from  \  to  i|  of  an  inch  thick,  which  extends 
nearly  through  the  whole  hill  at  a  depth  of  from  28  to 
29i  feet.  That  Troy  was  destroyed  by  enemies  after  a 
bloody  war  is  further  attested  by  the  many  human  bones 
which  I  found  in  these  heaps  of  dibris^  and  above  all  by 
the  skeletons  with  helmets,  found  in  the  depths  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  ;*  for,  as  we  know  from  Homer,  all  corpses 
were  burnt  and  the  ashes  were  preserved  in  urns.  Of  such 
urns  I  have  found  an  immense  number  in  all  the  pre- 
Hellenic  strata  on  the  hill.  Lastly,  the  Treasure,  which 
some  member  of  the  royal  family  had  probably  endeavoured 
to  save  during  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  was  forced 
to  abandon,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  hands  of  enemies.  I  found  this  Treasure  on  the 
large  enclosing  wall  by  the  side  of  the  royal  palace,  at  a 
depth  of  2  7i  feet,  and  covered  with  red  Trojan  ashes  from 
5  to  6i  feet  in  depth,  above  which  was  a  post-Trojan  wall 
of  fortification  igi  feet  high. 

Trusting  to  the  data  of  the  Iliad,  the  exactness  of  which 
I  used  to  believe  in  as  in  the  Gospel  itself,  I  imagined  that 
Hissarlik,  the  hill  which  I  have  ransacked  for  threeyears,  was 
the  Pergamus  of  the  city,  that  Troy  must  have  had  50,000 
inhabitants,  and  that  its  area  must  have  extended  over  the 
whole  space  occupied  by  the  Greek  colony  of  Ilium.f 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  was  determined  to  investigate 
the  matter  accurately,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  not  do 
so  in  any  better  way  than  by  making  borings.  I  accord- 
ingly began  cautiously  to  dig  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
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See  p.  280. 


\  See  the  Plan  of  Greek  Ilium  (Plan  I.). 
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Greek  Ilium ;  but  these  borings  down  to  the  native  rock 
brought  to  Hght  only  walls  of  houses,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  belonging  to  the  Greek  period,— not  a  trace  of 
the  remains  of  the  preceding  occupants.  In  making  these 
borings,  therefore,  I  gradually  came  nearer  to  the  fancied 
Pergamus,  but  without  any  better  success  ;  till  at  last  as 
many  as  seven  shafts,  which  I  dug  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  hill  down  to  the  rock,  produced  only  Greek  masonry 
and  fragments  of  Greek  pottery.  I  now  therefore  assert 
most  positively  that  Troy  was  limited  to  the  small  surface 
of  this  hill ;  that  its  area  is  accurately  marked  by  its  great 
surrounding  wall,  laid  open  by  me  in  many  places  ;  that 
the  city  had  no  Acropolis,  and  that  the  Pergamus  is  a 
pure  invention  of  Homer ;  and  further  that  the  area  ot 
Troy  in  post-Trojan  times  down  to  the  Greek  settlement 
was  only  increased  so  far  as  the  hill  was  enlarged  by  the 
dSris  that  was  thrown  down,  but  that  the  Ilium  of  the 
Greek  colony  had  a  much  larger  extent  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation.* 

Though,  however,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  that  we 
have  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  size  of  Troy,  yet  on 
the  other  we  must  feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  certainty, 
now  at  length  ascertained,  that  Troy  really  existed,  that  the 
greater  portion  of  this  Troy  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
me,  and  that  the  Iliad — although  on  an  exaggerated  scale- 
sings  of  this  city  and  of  the  fact  of  its  tragic  end.  Homer, 
however,  is  no  historian,  but  an  epic  poet,  and  hence  we 
must  excuse  his  exaggerations. 

As  Homer  is  so  well  informed  about  the  topography 
and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Troad,  there  can  surely  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  himself  visited  Troy.  But,  as  he  was 
there  long  after  its  destruction,  and  its  site  had  moreover 
been  buried  deep  in  the  dSrts  of  the  ruined  town,  and  had 
for  centuries  been  built  over  by  a  new  town,  Homer  could 


*  See  the  Plan  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  Researches  (Plan  II.). 


neither  have  seen  the  Great  Tower  of  Ilium  nor  the  Scaean 
Gate,  nor  the  great  enclosing  Wall,  nor  the  palace  of  Priam  ; 
for,  as  every  visitor  to  the  Troad  may  convince  himself  by 
my  excavations,  the  ruins  and  red  ashes  of  Troy  alone — 
forming  a  layer  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  thick — covered  all 
these  remains  of  immortal  fame ;  and  this  accumulation  of 
debris  must  have  been  much  more  considerable  at  the  time 
of  Homer's  visit.  Homer  made  no  excavations  so  as  to  bring 
those  remains  to  hght,  but  he  knew  of  them  from  tradition  ; 
for  the  tragic  fate  of  Troy  had  for  centuries  been  in  the 
mouths  of  all  minstrels,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it  was 
so  great  that,  as  my  excavations  have  proved,  tradition 
itself  gave  the  exact  truth  in  many  details.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  memory  of  the  Scaean  Gate  in  the  Great  Tower 
of  Ilium,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  name  Scaean  Gate  in 
the  plural,  because  it  had  to  be  described  as  double,^  and 
in  fact  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  double  gate.  According 
to  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  (XX.  307,  308),  it  now  seems  to  me 
extremely  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  Homer's  visit,  the 
King  of  Troy  declared  that  his  race  was  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  iEneas.f 

Now  as  Homer  never  saw  Ilium's  Great  Tower,  nor  the 
Scaean  Gate,  and  could  not  imagine  that  these  buildings 
lay  buried  deep  beneath  his  feet,  and  as  he  probably 
imagined  Troy  to  have  been  very  large — according  to  the 
then   existing   poetical   legends — and    perhaps   wished   to 


*  The  double  form  of  an  outer  and  inner  gate,  and  the  use  of  -nvkai 
in  the  plural  for  a  city  gate,  are  both  far  too  frequent  to  justify  our 
founding  an  argument  merely  on  the  plural  form  of  the  ^Katat  Ti-vAai. — 
[Ed.] 

f  Nvv  ^\  Srj  Alveiao  fitrj  Tpo>€(rcrtv  dvd$€L, . 

Kat  TratSwv  TraiScs,  roi  k€V  /icroTrwr^c  yei/wvTaL. 

"  But  o'er  the  Trojans  shall  ^neas  reign, 
And  his  sons'  sons,  through  ages  yet  unborn." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  Poseidon  to  the  gods,  when  ^neas  was  in 
peril  of  his  life  by  the  sword  of  Achilles.     (But  compare  p.  182).— [Ed.] 
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describe  it  as  still  larger,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  he 
makes  Hector  descend   from  the  palace  in  the  Pergamus 
and  hurry  through  the  town  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Scaean 
Gate ;  whereas  that  gate  and  Ilium's  Great  Tower,  in  which 
it  stands,  are  in  reality  directly  in  front  of  the  royal  house. 
That  this  house  is  really  the  king's  palace  seems  evident 
from  its  size,  from  the  thickness  of  its  stone  walls,  in  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  other  houses  of  the  town,  which  are 
built  almost  exclusively  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  from  its  im- 
posing situation  upon  an  artificial  hill  directly  in  front  of 
or  beside  the  Scaean  Gate,  the  Great  Tower,  and  the  great 
surrounding  Wall.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  many  splendid 
objects  found  in  its  ruins,  especially  the  enormous  royally 
ornamented  vase  with  the  picture  of  the  owl-headed  goddess 
Athena,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  lUum  (see  No.  219,  p.  307) ; 
and  lastly,  above  all  other  things,  by  the  rich  Treasure  found 
close  by  it  (Plate  II.).    I  cannot,  of  course,  prove  that  the 
name  of  this  king,  the  owner  of  this  treasure,  was  really 
Priam  ;  but  I  give  him  this  name  because  he  is  so  called  by 
Homer  and  in  all  the  traditions.    All  that  I  can  prove  is,  that 
the  palace  of  the  owner  of  this  treasure,  this  last  Trojan  king, 
perished  in  the  great  catastrophe,  which  destroyed  the  Scaean 
Gate,  the  great  surrounding  Wall,  and  the  Great  Tower, 
and  which  desolated  the  whole  city.     I  can  prove,  by  the 
enormous  quantities  of  red  and  yellow  calcined  Trojan  ruins, 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height,  which  covered  and  enveloped 
these  edifices,  and  by  the  many  post-Trojan  buildings,  which 
were  again  erected  upon  these  calcined  heaps  of  ruins,  that 
neither  the  palace  of  the  owner  of  the  Treasure,  nor  the 
Scaean  Gate,  nor  the  great  surrounding  Wall,  nor  Ilium's 
Great  Tower,  were  ever  again  brought  to  light.     A  city, 
whose    king    possessed    such    a   treasure,    was    immensely 
wealthy,    considering    the    circumstances    of  those    times ; 
and  because  Troy  was  rich,  it  was  powerful,    had   many 
subjects,  and  obtained  auxiliaries  from  all  quarters. 

Last  year  I  ascribed  the  building  of  the  Great  Tower  of 


Ilium  to  the  first  occupants  of  the  hill ;  but  I  have  long 
since  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  second  people,  the  Trojans,  because  it  is  upon  the  north 
side  only,  within  the  Trojan  stratum  of  ruins,  and  from 
16  to  igh  feet  above  the  native  soil,  that  it  is  made  of 
actual  masonry.  I  have,  in  my  letters,  repeatedly  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  terra-cottas  which  I  found 
upon  the  Tower  can  only  be  compared  with  those  found 
at  a  depth  of  from  36  to  46  feet.  This,  however,  applies 
only  to  the  beauty  of  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  the 
vessels,  but  in  no  way  to  their  types,  which,  as  the  reader 
may  convince  himself  from  the  illustrations  to  this  work, 
are  utterly  different  from  the  pottery  of  the  first  settlers. 

It  has  been  hitherto  thought  that  the  occurrence  of 
stone  implements  indicates  the  "Age  of  Stone."  My 
excavations  here  in  Troy,  however,  prove  this  opinion  to 
be  completely  erroneous  ;  for  I  very  frequently  find  imple- 
ments of  stone  even  immediately  below  the  debris  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  colony,  that  is  at  a  depth  of  6\  feet,  and 
they  occur  in  very  great  quantities  from  a  depth  of  13  feet 
downwards.  Those,  however,  in  the  Trojan  stratum^  from 
23  to  '^0^  feet  below  the  surface,  are  in  general  of  much  better 
workmanship  than  those  above.  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  unfortunately,  when  writing  the  present 
book,  I  made  the  mistake,  which  is  now  inconceivable  to  me, 
of  applying  the  name  of 
wedges  to  those  splendidly- 
cut  weapons  and  imple- 
ments, the  greater  part  of 
which  are  made  of  diorite, 
but  frequently  also  of  very 
hard  and  transparent  green 
stone,  such  as  are  given 
here  and   in    several   later        no.  2.  smaii  Trojan  Axes  of  Dionte  (s  m.). 

illustrations.      They     are, 

however,  as  anyone  can  convince  himself,  not  wedges  but 
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describe  it  as  still   larger,  we  cannot   he  surprised  that  he 
makes  Hector  descend    from  the  |)alace  in  the  Pergamus 
and  liurrv  throu<>:h  the  town  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Sca\in 
Ciate;  whereas  that  gate  and  Ilium's  (ireat  Tower,  in  which 
it  stands,  are  in  reality  directly  in  front  of  the  royal  house. 
That  this  house  is  really  the  king's  palace  seems  evident 
from  its  size,  from  the  thickness  of  its  stone  walls,  in  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  other  houses  of  the  town,  which  are 
built  almost  exclusivelv  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  from  its  im- 
posing situation   upon  an  artificial  hill  directly  in  front  ot 
or  beside  the  Sciran  (nite,  the  Cireat  Tower,  and  the  great 
surrounding  Wall.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  many  splendid 
objects  found  in  its  ruins,  especially  the  enormous  royally 
ornamented  vase  with  the  picture  of  the  owl-headed  goddess 
Athena,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ilium  (see  No.  219,  p.  307)  ; 
and  lastlv,  above  all  other  things,  by  the  rich  Treasure  found 
close  by  it  (Plate  II.).    I  cannot,  of  course,  prove  that  the 
name  of  this  king,  the  owner  of  tliis  treasure,  w^as  really 
Priam  :  but  I  o;ive  him  this  name  because  he  is  so  called  bv 
Homer  and  in  all  the  traditions.    All  that  I  can  prove  is,  that 
the  palace  of  the  owner  of  this  treasure,  this  last  Trojan  king, 
perished  in  the  great  catastro])he,  which  destroyed  the  Seaman 
(jate,  the  great  surrounding  Wall,  and  the  Great  Tower, 
and  which  desolated  the  whole  city.      I  can  prove,  by  the 
enormous  quantities  of  red  and  yellow  calcined  Trojan  ruins, 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height,  which  covered  and  enveloped 
these  edifices,  and  by  the  many  post-Trojan  buildings,  which 
were  again  erected  upon  these  calcined  hea[)s  of  ruins,  that 
neither  the  palace  of  the  owner  of  the  Treasure,  nor  the 
Sccran  (iate,  nor  the  great  surrounding  Wall,  nor  Ilium's 
(jreat  Tower,  were  ever  again  brought  to   light.     A  city, 
whose    king    possessed    such    a    treasure,    was    immensely 
wealthy,    considering    the    circumstances    of  those    times : 
and  because  Troy  was  rich,   it  was   powerful,    had    many 
subjects,  and  ol)tained  auxiliaries  from  all  quarters. 

Last  vear  I  ascribed  the  building  of  the  (ireat  Tower  of 


Ilium  to  the  first  occupants  of  the  hill;  but  I  have  long 
since  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  second  people,  the  Trojans,  because  it  is  u[)on  the  north 
side  c)nly,  within  the  Trojan  stratum  of  ruins,  and  from 
16  to  i(<)h  feet  above  the  native  soil,  that  it  is  made  of 
actual  masonry.  I  have,  in  my  letters,  repeatedly  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  terra-cottas  which  I  found 
upon  the  Tower  can  only  be  compared  with  those  found 
at  a  depth  of  from  36  to  46  feet.  This,  however,  a])])lies 
only  to  the  beauty  of  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  the 
vessels,  but  in  no  waiy  to  their  types,  which,  as  the  reader 
may  convince  himself  from  the  illustrations  to  this  work, 
are  utterly  different  from  the  pottery  of  the  first  settlers. 

It  has  been  hitherto  thought  that  the  occurrence  of 
stone  implements  indicates  the  "  Age  of  Stone."  My 
excavations  here  in  Troy,  however,  prove  this  opinion  to 
be  completely  erroneous  ;  for  I  very  frequently  find  imple- 
ments of  stone  even  immediately  below  the  debris  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  colony,  that  is  at  a  depth  of  6.V  feet,  and 
they  occur  in  very  great  quantities  from  a  depth  of  13  feet 
downwards.  Those,  however,  in  the  Trojan  stratum^  from 
23  to  33  feet  below  the  surface,  are  in  general  of  much  better 
workmanship  than  those  al:)ove.  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  unfortunately,  when  writing  the  present 
book,  I  made  the  mistake,  which  is  now  inconceivable  to  me, 
of  applying  the  name  of 
iccdgcs  to  those  splendidly- 
cut  weapons  and  imple- 
ments, the  greater  part  of 
which  are  made  of  diorite, 
but  frequently  also  of  very 
hard  and  transparent  green  | 
stone,  such  as  are  given 
here  and  in  several  later 
illustrations.  They  are, 
however,  as  anyone  can  convince  himself^  not  wedges  but 
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axes,  and  the  majority  of  them  must  have  been  used  as 
battle-axes.  Many,  to  judge  from  their  form,  seem  to  be 
excellently  fitted  to  be  employed  as  lances,  and  may  have 
been  used  as  such.  I  have  collected  many  hundreds  of 
them.  But,  together  with  the  thousands  of  stone  imple- 
ments, I  found  also  many  of  copper;  and  the  frequently 
discovered  moulds  of  mica-schist  for  casting  copper  weapons 
and  implements,  as  well  as  the  many  small  crucibles,  and 
small  roughly  made  bowls,  spoons,  and  funnels  for  filling  the 
moulds,  prove  that  this  metal  was  much  used.  The  strata 
of  copper  and  lead  scoriae,  met  with  at  a  depth  of  from 
28  to  29^  feet,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case.  It 
must  be  observed  that  all  the  copper  articles  met  with  are 
of  pure  copper,  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  metal."^ 
Even  the  king's  Treasure  contained,  besides  other  articles 
made  of  this  metal,  a  shield  with  a  large  boss  in  the 
centre ;  a  great  caldron ;  a  kettle  or  vase ;  a  long  slab  with 
a  silver  vase  welded  on  to  it  by  the  conflagration ;  and 
many  fragments  of  other  vases.f 

This  Treasure  of  the  supposed  mythical  king  Priam, 
of  the  mythical  heroic  age,  which  I  discovered  at  a  great 
depth  in  the  ruins  of  the  supposed  mythical  Troy,  is  at  all 
events  a  discovery  which  stands  alone  in  archaeology,  reveal- 
ing great  wealth,  great  civilization  and  a  great  taste  for  art, 
in  an  age  preceding  the  discovery  of  bronze,  when  weapons 
and  implements  of  pure  copper  were  employed  contempo- 
raneously with  enormous  quantities  of  stone  weapons  and 
implements.  This  treasure  further  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Homer  must  have  actually  seen  gold  and  silver  articles, 
such  as  he  continually  describes ;  it  is,  in  every  respect,  of 


*  To  this  statement  there  are  at  least  some  exceptions.  See  the 
Analysis  by  M.  Damour,  of  Lyon,  at  the  end  of  the  book. — [Ed.]- 

I  We  omit  here  the  Author's  further  enumeration  of  the  objects 
composing  the  "King's  Treasure,"  as  they  are  fully  described  on  the 
occasion  of  their  wonderful  discovery  (Chapter  XXII 1.).  Meanwhile 
the  Plate  opposite  gives  a  general  view  of  the  whole. — [Ed.] 
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GENERAL   VIEW    OF   THE   TREASURE    OF    PRIAM.    (Depth  8i  m.) 

a.  Key  of  the  Treasure  Chest. 

b.  The  Golden  Diadems,  Fillet,  Ear-rings,  and  Small  Jewels. 

c.  Silver  "Talents  "  and  Vessels  of  Silver  and  Gold. 

d.  Silver  Vases  and  curious  Plate  of  Copper. 

e.  Weapons  and  Helmet-Crests  of  Copper  or  Bronze. 

f.  Copper  Vessel.        g.   Copper  Caldron.        h.  Copper  Shield. 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE   TREASURE    OF    PRIAM.    (Depth  8i  m.) 

a.  Key  of  the  Treasure  Chest. 

b.  The  Golden  Diadems,  Fillet,  Ear-rings,  and  Small  Jewels. 

c.  Silver  "Talents  *'  and  V^esscls  of  Silver  and  (ijld. 
</.  Silver  Vases  and  curious  Plate  of  Copper. 

t\  Weajjons  and  Helmet-Crests  of  Copper  or  l?ronze. 

/".   Copper  Vessel.        ^^   Copper  Caldron.         //.  Coj)per  Shield. 
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inestimable  value  to  science,  and  will  for  centuries  remain 
the  object  of  careful  investigation. 

Unfortunately  upon  none  of  the  articles  of  the  Treasure 
do  I  find  an  inscription,  or  any  other  religious  symbols,  ex- 
cept the  loo  idols  of  the  Homeric  "  Oea  yXavKcoTns'AdTjvrj" 
which  glitter  upon  the  two  diadems  and  the  four  ear-rings. 
These  are,  however,  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Treasure 
belongs  to  the  city  and  to  the  age  of  which  Homer  sings. 

Yet  a  written  language  was  not  wanting  at  that  time. 
For  instance,  I  found  at  a  depth  of  26  feet,  in  the  royal 
palace,  the  vase  with  an  inscription,  of  which  a  drawing 
is  here  given  ;   and  I  wish   to    call  especial  attention   to 


V* 


VT/^^goC 


No.  3.     [a).  Inscribed  Terra-cotta  Vase  from  the  Palace  (8  M.). 
(^).  The  Inscription  thereon. 

the  fact,  that  of  the  characters  occurring  in  it,  the  letter 
like  the  Greek  P  occurs  also  in  the  inscription  on  a  seal, 
found  at  the  depth  of  23  feet  ;  the  second  and  third 
letter  to   the  left  of  this   upon   a  whorl   of  terra-cotta,* 


*  Engraved  among  the  lithographic  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
PL  LI.,  No.  496.    Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work,  many 
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mcstini.ihlc  \:iliic  to  ^cumuc,  :iiu!  will  for  exnTu.rics  remain 
the  object  oF  carctiil  inxcstigatioa. 

Untortunatcly  upon  none  of  the  articles  of  the  Treasure 
do  1  find  an  inscription,  or  any  other  religion^  symbols,  ex- 
cept the  lOO  iclois  of  the  Homeric  "  Oaa  'yXavKc7)7ri<^\\flrjprj'' 
which  glitter  upon  tiie  two  diadems  and  the  four  ear-rings. 
The^e  are,  however,  nn  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Treasure 
l)el()ngs  to  the  c!t\   :uid  to  the  age  of  which  Jfomer  sing^. 

Yet  a  written  language  wa^  not  \\ anting  at  that  time. 
For  instance,  1  found  at  a  dej)th  oi'  iG  feet,  in  the  roval 
i)alace,  the  vase  with  an  inscription,  of  which  a  drawing 
is  here   given  ;    and    I   wish    to    call    especial   attention    to 
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the  fact,  tliat  of  the  characters  occurring  in  it,  the  letter 
like  the  (ireek  V  occurs  also  in  the  inscri])tion  on  a  seal, 
toimd  at  the  depth  of  23  feet  :  the  second  and  third 
letter   to    tlie   left   of   this    upon    a   whorl    of   terra-cotta/'' 

lMi,L;ra\ccl  aiiiuiii;  llic  liliio-r:!jilii('  j»l:iic^  at  ihc  end  of  ili-j  noIuiuc. 
i*l.  1,1..  \o.  .}(/).     Since  the  j'liMi'  iU'Mi  oi   in.  Sclilieinann^  work,  nian\ 
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likewise  found  at  a  depth  of  23  feet ;  and  the  third  letter 
also  upon  two  small  funnels  of  terra-cotta,  from  a  depth  of 

10  feet  (see  p.  191).  I  further  found 

in    the  royal   palace    the  excellent 

engraved  inscription  on  a  piece  of 

red  slate ;  but  I  see  here  only  one 

character   resembling   one    of    the 

letters    of  the    inscription    on    the 

above-mentioned  seal.     My  friend 

the    great    Indian    scholar,    Emile 

Burnouf,  conjectures  that  all  these 

characters  belong  to  a  very  ancient 

Graeco-Asiatic  local  alphabet.  Professor  H.Brunn,  of  Munich, 

writes  to  me  that  he  has  shown  these  inscriptions  to  Professor 

Haug,  and  that  he  has  pointed  out  their  relationship  and  con- 


No.  4. 


Inscribed  Terra-cotta  Seal 

(7  M.). 


No.  5.     Piece  of  Red  Slate,  perhaps  a  Whetstone,  with  an  Inscription  (7  M.). 

nection  with  the  Phoenician  alphabet  (from  which  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  however  derived),  and  has  found  certain  analogies 
between  them  and  the  inscription  on  the  bronze  table  which 
was  found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus,  and  is  now  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Midailles  in  Paris.  Professor  Brunn  adds  that  the  con- 
nection of  things  found  at  Troy  with  those  found  in  Cyprus 
is  in  no  way  surprising,  but  may  be  very  well  reconciled  with 
Homer,  and  that  at  all  events  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  connection,  for,  in  his  opinion,  Cyprus  is  the 


of  these  Trojan  inscriptions  have  been  more  certainly  determined  to  be 
real  inscriptions  in  the  Cyprian  syllabic  character,  through  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Martin  Haug  and  Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna.  (See  the 
Appendix.) — [Ed.] 


cradle  of  Greek  art,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  caldron  in  which 
Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  ingredients  were  brewed 
together,  and  out  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  Greek  art 
came  forth  as  the  clear  product. 

I  find  in  these  Trojan  layers  oi  debris  an  abundance  of 
splendid  pottery,  and  more  especially  large  and  small  cups 
with  two  handles,  or  with  one  from 
below  in  the  form  of  a  crown;* 
vases  with  rings  on  the  sides  and 
with  holes  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  lip,  for  hanging  them  up  by 
cords ;  all  kinds  of  domestic  uten- 
sils ;  also  a  beautifully  ornamented 
flute  made  of  bone,  several  pieces 
of  other  flutes,  and  a  splendidly  orna- 
mented piece  of  ivory,  which  is  part 
of  a  lyre  with  only  four  strings. 

Like  the  first  settlers  on  this 
sacred  spot,  the  Trojans  also  were  of  the  Aryan  race ;  for 
I  find   among  their   remains   enormous  quantities  of  the 


No.  6.     Terra-cotta  Vase  Cover 

(8  M.). 


No.  7.     Ornamented  Ivory  Tube,  probably  a  Trojan  Flute  (8  M.). 

small  articles  of  terra-cotta  in  the  form  of  volcanoes  and 
tops  {carrousels),  with  carvings  of  Aryan  religious  symbols. 

The  building  materials  of  the  Trojans  are  of 
various  kinds.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all 
the  house-walls  which  I  have  uncovered  are 
composed  of  unburnt  sun-dried  bricks,  which  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflagration  have  become  a  kind 
of  really  burnt  bricks.  But  the  royal  palace 
and  two  small  buildings  in  the  depths  of  the  temple  of 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  has  since  pronounced  these  crown-shaped  vessels 
to  be  covers  of  vases;  though  they  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  used  for 
cups  as  well.     One  is  seen  placed  on  the  splendid  vase  on  p.  48.— [Ed  ] 


No.  8.  Piece 
of  Ivory,  be- 
longing to  a 
Trojan  Lyre 
with  Four 
Strings  (about 

8  M.). 
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likewise   foiiiKl  at  a  depth  of  1^  feet;  and  the  third   letter 
also  upon  two  small  funnels  of  terra-cotta,  from  a  depth  of 

10  feet  (see  p.  191).   I  further  found 

in    the   royal    |)alace    the  excellent 

engraved  inscription  on  a  piece  of 

red  slate  :  hut   I   see  here  onlv  one 

character    resembling    one    of    the 

letters    of   the    inscription    on    the 

above-mentioned  seal.      Mv  friend 

tlie    great    Indian    scholar,    Emile 

Burnouf,  conjectures  that  all  these 

characters  belong  to  a  very  ancient 

(inrco-Asiatic local  alphabet.  ProfessorII.Brunn,of  Munich, 

writes  to  me  that  he  has  shown  these  inscriptions  to  l-^rofessor 

Ilaug,  and  that  he  has  pointed  out  their  relationship  and  con- 


?»o.  4. 


Inscribed  Tcrra-cotta  Seal 
17  ^l-)- 


No.  5.     Piece  of  Red  Slate,  perhaps  a  Whetstone,  with  an  Inscriptiuii  j  m.\ 

nection  with  the  Ph(rnician  alphabet  (from  which  the  Greek 
alphabet  is  however  derived),  and  has  found  certain  analomes 
between  them  and  the  inscription  on  the  bronze  table  which 
was  found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus,  and  is  now  in  the  Cabinet 
lies  Mcdaillcs  in  Paris.  Professor  Brunn  adds  that  the  con- 
nection of  things  found  at  Troy  with  those  found  in  Cyprus 
is  in  noway  surprising,  but  may  be  very  well  reconciled  with 
Homer,  and  that  at  all  events  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  this  connection,  for,  in  his  opinion,  Cyprus  is  the 


of  these  Trojan  inscriptions  have  been  more  certainly  determined  to  be 
real  inscriptions  in  tlie  Cyprian  syllabic  channtcr,  through  tlie  researclies 
of  Dr.  ^Fartin  Haui,^  and  Professor  Gomper/  of  A'ienna.  (^ee  tlie 
Appendix.)"  [Kd,] 
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cradle  of  Greek  art,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  caldron  in  which 
Asiatic,  Egyi)tian,  and  (ireek  ingredients  were  brewed 
together,  and  out  of  which,  at  a  later  perioil,  (ireek  art 
came  forth  as  the  clear  product. 

I  find  in  these  Trcijan  layers  o{  debris  an  abimdance  of 
splendid  pottery,  and  more  especially  large  and  small  cups 
with  two  handles,  or  with  one  from 
below  in  the  form  of  a  crown  :* 
vases  with  rings  on  the  sides  and 
with  holes  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  lip,  for  hanging  them  up  by 
cords ;  all  kinds  of  domestic  uten- 
sils;  also  a  beautifiuly  ornamented 
liute  made  of  bone,  several  pieces 
of  odierflutes,and  asplendidly  orna- 
mented piece  of  ivory,  which  is  part 
oi'a  lyre  i^ntli  only  four  sfriuos. 

Like  the  first  settlers  on    this 
sacred  spot,  the  Trojans  also  were  of  the  Aryan  race :  for 
1  hnd    among  their    remains    enormous  quantities   of  the 


Xo.  6.     Terra-ciitti  \'a^L:  Cover 

8  M.l. 


Xo.  7.     Onianicntcd  Iv.ry  Tube,  probably  a  Trojan  nutc  ,8  M.). 

small  articles  of  terra-cotta  in  the  form  of  volcanoes  and 
tops  [caTn'onsc/s),\\\x\\  carvings  of  Aryan  religious  symbols. 

The  building  materials  of  the  Trojans  are  of     c 
various    kinds.      With    but    few    exceptions,    all 
the    house-walls    which    1    have    tmcovered    are  ^"  '     ''>-- 
composed  of  imburnt  sim-dried  bricks,  whicli  in    ';,".'-'''^  '••^' 
the  heat  of  the  conflagration  ha\e  become  a  kind    s,';lC  iz 
of  really  burnt  bricks.      But    the    voyi\\    palace    '"  ' 
\xm\  two   small   buildings   in  tlie   deptlis  of  the   temple  of 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  lias  since  ])ronounced  tliese  crown-shaped  \-cssels 
lo  be  coTcrs  of  vases;  though  they  may,  he  thinks,  liave  been  n.sed  for 
cups  as  well.     One  is  seen  placed  on  the  splendid  vase  on  p.  48.     [Ki>  j 
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Athena,  as  well  as  the  Great  Tower  of  Ilium,  the  Scacan 
Gate,  and  the  great  enclosing  Wall,  are  generally  composed 
of  unhewn  stones  joined  with  earth,  the  less  rough  face  of 
the  stones  being  turned  to  the  outside,  so  that  the  walls 
have  a  tolerably  smooth  appearance. 

I  thought  last  year,  upon  uncovering  the  Great  Tower 
of  Ilium,  that  it  must  have  been  at  one  time  higher  than 
it  now  is,  namely  6  meters  or  20  feet ;  but  its  flat-built  top 
beside  the  Seaman  Gate,  and  the  benches  (not  ruins,  as  I  for- 
merly thought)  afterwards  found  upon  it,  prove  that  it  can 
never  have  been  higher.*  I  would  draw  especial  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  masonry  of  the  Scaean  Gate,  upon 
being  uncovered,  looked  as  wonderfully  fresh  as  if  it  had 
been  erected  quite  recently.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  pos- 
sessed strong  wooden  fortifications,  and  probably  also  a 
wooden  tower  above  the  gateway;  for  otherwise  it  is  inex- 
plicable to  me  how  the  entrance  of  the  Gate  can  have  been 
covered  to  the  height  of  10  feet  by  those  red  Trojan  wood- 
ashes,  and  especially  how  it  was  that  there,  far  from  the 
other  buildings,  the  heat  should  have  been  so  great  that 
even  the  thick  slabs  of  stone  have  been  destroyed  by  it. 

Homer  speaks  of  Troy  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules  previous  to  the  Trojan  war,f  and  it  will  ever 
remain  an  enigma  to  us  whether  this  information,  which 
had  been  preserved  by  traditions  down  to  his  time,  really 
refers  to  the  Ihum  of  Priam,  or  to  the  very  ancient  town  of 
the  first  settlers. 


*  See  Plan  III.,  p.  306. 

t  Iliad^   V.    640-642,  where   TIepolemus   boasts   of   his    ancestor 
Hercules — 

"Os  TTOTC  Scvp  iXOibv  cv€^  LirTTiov  AaofxcSovTos, 
^E^  oiT/s  (Tvv  VTjval  Kol  avSpctcTt  iravporipoLcnVj 
*\Xlov  i^aXdira^c  ttoX-lv,  ')(T^p(iXT€  8'  dyvtds. 

"  With  but  six  ships,  and  with  a  scanty  band, 
The  horses  by  Laomedon  withheld 
Avenging,  he  o'erthrew  this  city,  Troy, 
And  made  her  streets  a  desert." 


As  to  the  chronology  of  Troy,  we  have  only  the  general 
supposition  of  antiquity  that  the  Trojan  War  occurred 
about  B.C.  1 200,  and  Homer's  statement  {//tad,  XX. 
^15-^37)  ^hat  Dardanus,  the  first  Trojan  King,  founded 
Dardania,  which  town  I  agree  with  Virgil  and  Euripides  in 
considering  identical  with  Ilium,  and  that  after  him  it  was 
governed  by  his  son  Erichthonius,  and  then  by  his  grand- 
son Tros,  by  his  great-grandson  Ilus,  and  then  by  his  son 
Laomedon,  and  by  his  grandson  Priam.  Even  if  we  allow 
every  one  of  these  six  kings  a  long  reign  of  33  years,  we 
nevertheless  scarcely  carry  the  foundation  of  the  town  be- 
yond 1400  B.C.,  that  is  700  years  before  the  Greek  colony. 

The  site  of  Troy,  which  at  the  time  of  its  foundation 
was  10  meters  (about  ^3  feet)  below  the  present  surface, 
was  only  7  meters  (23  feet)  below  it  after  its  destruction, 
when  Ilium  was  again  rebuilt  by  another  people  of  Aryan 
origin ;  for,  in  the  dSrz's  of  this  people,  which  extends  to 
a  depth  of  from  7  to  4  meters  (23  to  13  feet)  below  the 
present  surface,  I  find  the  same  objects  of  terra-cotta  with 
religious  symbols. 

On  the  photographic  plates  of  the  Atlas  I  have  carefully 

I  stated  the  depth  at  which  every  object 

was  found,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to 

'  find  out  w^hich  of  them  belong  to  this 

•  people.*      Their    pottery   resembles 

that  of  the  Trojans,  but  it  is  worse 

and  coarser,  and  we  meet  with  many 

new  types.      Almost   all  their  vases 

have  a  tube  on  either  side  for  hanging 

them  up  by  cords.     I  here  found,  at 

a  depth  of  i6i  feet,  part  of  a  lyre 

made  of  stone,  with  six  strings;  and 


No.  9.  Ornamented  Piece  of  Ivory 
belonging  to  a  Trojan  Seven- 
Stringed  Lyre  (7  m.). 


*  This  most  important  key  to  the  archaeological  evidence  collected 
•by  Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  preserved  in  the  present  translation.  The 
depths  are  given  in  meUrs  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface. 
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Athena,  as  well  as  the  (jreat  Tower  of  Ilium,  the  Seaman 
Gate,  and  the  great  enclosing  Wall,  are  generally  composed 
of  unhewn  stones  joined  with  earth,  the  less  rough  face  of 
the  stones  being  turned  to  the  outside,  so  that  the  walls 
have  a  tolerably  smooth  appearance. 

I  thought  last  year,  upon  uncovering  the  Great  Tower 
of  Ilium,  that  it  must  have  been  at  one  time  higher  than 
it  now  is,  namely  6  meters  or  20  feet ;  but  its  flat-built  top 
beside  the  Seaman  Gate,  and  the  benches  (not  ruins,  as  I  for- 
merly thought)  afterwards  found  upon  it,  prove  that  it  can 
never  have  been  higher.''^  I  would  draw  especial  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  masonry  of  the  Scamn  (rate,  upon 
being  uncovered,  looked  as  wonderfully  fresh  as  if  it  had 
been  erected  quite  recently.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  pos- 
sessed strong  wooden  fortifications,  and  probably  also  a 
wooden  tower  above  the  gateway;  for  otherwise  it  is  inex- 
plicable to  me  how  the  entrance  of  the  Gate  can  have  been 
covered  to  the  height  of  10  feet  by  those  red  Trojan  wood- 
ashes,  and  especially  how  it  was  that  there,  tar  from  the 
other  buildings,  the  heat  should  have  been  so  great  that 
even  the  thick  slabs  of  stone  ha\  e  been  destroyed  by  it. 

Homer  speaks  of  Troy  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules  previous  to  the  Trojan  war,f  and  it  will  ever 
remain  an  enigma  to  us  whether  this  information,  which 
had  been  preserved  by  traditions  down  to  his  time,  really 
refers  to  the  Ilium  of  Priam,  or  to  the  very  ancient  town  of 
the  first  settlers. 


*  See  Plan  III.,  p.  306. 

f  IliaJ,    \.    640-642,   where    Tlei)olemus    boasts   of    his    ancestor 
Hercules — 

'Os  TTOTC  6€ry>  iXOioi'  €i'€X  LTTTTiDU  Auo/.i€rtorr«>s, 
^  E^  oujs  (Tvv  i'ijv<rL  KUL  ai'opa<rt  TTuvfjOTefxtuTLVy 
Wlov  el^aXaTTute  TroAtr,  \rjp(o<r€  0   ayi't<i§. 

••  With  but  six  ships,  and  with  a  scanty  band. 
The  horses  by  Laomedon  withheld 
Avenging,  he  o'erthrew  this  city,  'I'roy, 
And  made  her  streets  a  desert." 
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As  to  the  chronology  of  Troy,  we  have  only  the  general 
supposition  of  antiquity  that  the  Trojan  War  occurred 
about  B.C.  1200,  and  Homer's  statement  (///(ui^,  XX. 
-15-^37)  tli^t  Dardanus,  the  first  Trojan  King,  founded 
Dardania,  which  town  I  agree  with  Mrgil  and  Euri])ides  in 
considering  identical  with  Ilium,  and  that  after  him  it  was 
governed  by  his  son  Erichthonius,  and  then  by  his  grand- 
son Tros,  by  his  great-grandson  Ilus,  and  then  by  his  son 
Laomedon,  and  by  his  grandson  Priam.  Even  if  we  allows 
every  one  of  these  six  kings  a  long  reign  of  ^^  years,  we 
nevertheless  scarcely  carry  the  foundation  of  the  town  be- 
yond 1400  n.c,  that  is  700  years  before  the  Greek  colony. 

The  site  of  Troy,  which  at  the  time  of  its  foundation 
was  10  meters  (about  ^^  feet)  below  the  present  surface, 
was  only  7  meters  (23  feet)  below  it  after  its  destruction, 
when  Ilium  was  again  rebuilt  by  another  ])eople  of  Aryan 
origin  ;  for,  in  the  dSr/s  of  this  people,  which  extends  to 
a  depth  of  from  7  to  4  meters  (23  to  13  feet)  below  the 
present  surface,  I  find  the  same  objects  of  terra-cotta  with 
religious  symbols. 

On  the  photographic  plates  of  the  Atlas  I  have  carefidly 
stated  the  depth  at  which  every  object 
was  found,  so  that  it  is  very  easv  to 
find  out  which  of  them  belono  to  this 
people.^  Their  pottery  resembles 
that  of  the  Trojans,  but  it  is  worse 
and  coarser,  and  we  meet  with  many 
new  ty|)es.  Almost  all  their  vases 
have  a  tube  on  either  side  for  hanmngr 

o      o 

them  u])  by  cords.     I  here  found,  at 

1,1  L'  ^  \       r       .  .  1"  1  ^'*-  '^      <^n)anicntcd  I'iccc  of  Ivory 

a  (leptli  ot    loi   teet,  part  of  a  lyre     belonging  to  a  Trujun  scvcn- 

^  f.  ...  .  Stringed  Lyre  ,7  ]\!.). 

made  ot  stone,  with  six  strings;  and 


*  This  most  important  key  to  the  archaeological  evidence  colledetl 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  has  been  preserved  in  the  present  translation.  The 
depths  are  given  in  mticrs  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface. 
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at  a  depth  of  13  feet  the  beautifully  ornamented  ivory  piece 
of  another  lyre,  with  seven  strings,  here  shown. 

The  architecture  of  this  people,  as  may  be  seen  trom 
the  many  house-walls  which  I  have  uncovered,  was  always 
of  small  stones  joined  with  earth.     Yet  in  two  places  in  the 
depths  of  the  temple  of  Athena  there  is  a  wall  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  which   appears   to   belong  to   this  nation.      Their 
houses  were  smaller,  and  less  wood  was  employed  in  their 
construction  than  in  those  of  the  Trojans ;  for,  although  the 
ruins  of  houses  lying  one  upon  another  show  that  several 
great  convulsions  have  taken  place,  still  we  find  here  far 
fewer  charred  ruins  than  among  those  of  the    preceding 
people ;  nay,  these  layers  of  debris  have  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  grey  or  black  appearance,  and  they  contain  millions 
of  small  mussel-shells,  bones,  fish-bones,  and  so  forth.     It 
is  curious  that  in  these  strata  certain  types  of  terra-cottas 
are  only  found  exactly  at  the  same  depth,  and  that,  for 
instance,  the  splendid  black  cups  in  the  form  of  an  hour- 
glass, and  with  two  large  handles,  are  confined  to  a  depth 
of  6  meters  (nearly  20  feet). 

During  the  first  two  years  of  my  excavations,  at  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet),  I  found 
scarcely  any  copper,  and  consequently  I  believed  that  the 
metal  was  but  rarely,  if  at  all,  known  to  this  people.  This 
year,  however,  I  found  a  number  of  copper  nails  in  this 
stratum,  as  well  as  some  knives  and  battle-axes,  together 
with  moulds  of  mica-schist  for  casting  them,  besides  other 
weapons  and  implements.*  Yet  copper  must  have  been  rare 
with  them ;  for  stone  implements,  such  as  knives  of  silex, 
hammers  and  axes  of  diorite,  and  so  forth,  are  found  by 

thousands. 

This  people  also  seem  to  have  disappeared  simul- 
taneously with  the  destruction  of  their  town ;  for  not  only 
do  I  find,  at  a  depth  of  from  4  meters  up  to  2  meters 

♦  These  objects  resemble  those  from  other  strata,  engraved  in  Chapter 
IV.  and  subsequently. 
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(13  to  6i  feet),  many  new  types  of  terra-cotta  vessels,  but  I 
no  longer  find  any  remains  of  house-walls ;  nay,  even  single 
stones  are  scarcely  ever  met  with.  At  all  events,  directly 
after  its  destruction,  the  town  was  rebuilt  of  wood  by 
another  tribe  of  the  Aryan  race;  for  the  small  terra-cottas, 
adorned  with  Aryan  religious  symbols,  although  frequently 
of  new  types,  occur  in  numbers  in  these  layers  of  dibris. 
Walls  of  fortification  are  indeed  met  with  in  these  depths, 
but  they  had  been  built  by  the  preceding  people ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  wall  19^  feet  in  height,  whose  base  is  at  a 
depth  of  5  to  6i  feet  above  the  treasure,  and  which  reached 
to  within  li  ft.  of  the  surface.  This  wooden  Ilium  was,  to 
all  appearance,  still  less  fortunate  than  the  stone  town  of  its 
predecessors ;  for,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  calcined 
layers  of  dibris^  it  was  frequently  desolated  by  fire. 
Whether  these  fires  broke  out  accidentally,  or  were  kindled 
by  the  hands  of  enemies,  must  for  ever  remain  a  riddle  to 
us;  but  thus  much  is  certain  and  evident  from  the  terra- 
cottas found  at  these  depths,  that  the  civilization  of  the 
people,  w^hich  had  been  but  slight  from  the  beginning, 
continued  to  decrease  during  the  perpetual  misfortunes 
of  their  town.  I  find,  among  the  ruins  of  this  nation, 
, lances,  battle-axes,  and  implements,  of  pure  copper,  and 
moulds  for  casting  them;  likewise  a  number  of  copper 
nails,  which,  however — as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
peoples  who  have  inhabited  this  hill — are  too  long  and  thin 
to  have  been  employed  for  fastening  wood  together,  and 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  used  as  brooches :  this 
seems  to  be  proved  by  two  nails  of  this  kind  on  the 
top  of  which  I  found  rows  of  perforated  beads  of  gold 
or  electrum  soldered  upon  them.  These  two  copper 
nails  were,  it  is  true,  found  immediately  below  the  surface, 
but  they  must  in  any  case  belong  to  the  pre-Hellenic 
time. 

In  the  ruins  of  this  people,  at  a  depth  of  from  13  to 
6i  feet,   we   also    meet  with   stone  implements,  such    as 
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hammers,  splendidly  polished  axes  and  battle-axes  of  diorite, 
but  considerably  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  stratum. 

When  the  surface  of  the  hill  was  about  2  meters  (6i 
feet)  lower  than  it  is   now.  Ilium  was   built  by  a  Greek 
colony;  and  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
this   settlement  must  have  been   founded  about  the  year 
700  B.C.     From  that  time  we  find  the  remains  of  Hellenic 
house-walls  of  large  hewn   stones  joined  without   cement. 
From  about  i  meter  (3!  feet)  below  the  surface,  and  upwards, 
there  are  also  ruins  of  buildings,  the  stones  of  which  are 
joined  with  cement  or  lime.  We  also  meet  with  great  numbers 
of  copper  coins  of  Ilium  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire, 
from  Augustus  to  Constans  II.  and  Constantine  II.;  like- 
wise older  Ilian  coins  with  the  image  of  Athena,  and  medals 
of  Alexandria  Troas ;    also  with    some  coins  of  Tenedos, 
Ophrynium   and  Sigeum,  in  some  few  cases  at   si    feet, 
but  generally  at  less  than   20  inches    below  the    surface. 
I   once  remarked  erroneously  that   Byzantine  coins  were 
also  met  with  here  near  the  surface.      But  in  my  three 
years'  excavations  I  have  not  found  a  single  medal  of  a 
later  date  than  Constans  II.  and  Constantine  II.,  except 
two  bad  coins  belonging  to  a  Byzantine  monastery,  which 
may  have  been  lost  by  shepherds ;  and,  as  there  is  here  not 
the  remotest  trace  of  Byzantine  masonry  or  of  Byzantine 
pottery,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  Ilium  of 
the  Greek  colony  was  destroyed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  that  no  village,  much  less  a 
town,  has  ever  again  been  built  upon  its  site.     The  wall 
I  mentioned  in  my  memoir  of  the  ist  of  March,  1873,* 
as  consisting  of  Corinthian  pillars  joined  with  cement,  and 
which  I  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
must  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Constantine  I.  or  to  Constans 
II.,  when  the  temple  of  Athena  was  destroyed  by  the  pious 
zeal  of  the  first  Christians. 

♦  Chapter  XVI.,  p.  239  ;  comp.  Chap.  XV.,  p.  230,  XVIL,  p.  250, 
XIX.,  p.  272. 
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Of  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  Greek  colony, 
almost  the  only  portions  that  have  been  preserved  are  those 
which  were  apparently  built  by  Lysimachus.  The  lower  and 
prominent  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  Tower  belongs  to  more 
ancient  times,  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  colony. 
Of  great  political  convulsions  or  catastrophes  there  seem 
now  to  have  been  but  few  or  none  at  all;  for  the  accumulation 
of  dibris  during  the  long  duration  of  the  Greek  colony, 
about  I oi' centuries,  amounts  only  to  2  meters  (6i  feet). 

Curiously  enough,  I  find  extremely  little  metal  in  the 
ddbris  of  the  Greek  colony.     Half-a-dozen  scythe-shaped 
knives,  a  double-edged  axe,  about  two  dozen  nails,  a  cup, 
a   few   lances    and   arrows,   are   pretty   nearly   all   that  I 
discovered.     I  have  described  these  objects  in  my  memoirs 
as  made  of  copper ;    but  upon  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion   they     have    been    found    to    be  bronze,    and   pure 
copper   is   no   longer   met   with    in    the    Greek    colony. 
The  only  objects  of  iron  which  I  found  were  a  key  of 
curious  shape,  and  a  few  arrows  and  nails,  close  to  the  surface. 
From    Homer   we  know  that  the  Trojans  also  possessed 
iron,  as  well  as  the  metal  which  he  calls  Acua^o?,  and  which, 
even  in  antiquity,  was  translated  by  ^^aXvi/f  (steel).     I  am' 
sure,  however,  that  I  have  not  discovered  even  a  trace  of 
this  metal,  either  among  the  Trojan  ruins  or  among  those 
of  any  of  the  other  nations  which   preceded   the  Greek 
colony  on  the  hill.*     Yet  articles   of  iron  and  steel  may 
have  existed :  I  believe  positively  that  they  did  exist :  but 
they  have  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  existence; 
for,  as  we  know,  iron  and  steel  become  decomposed  much 
more  readily  than   copper.    Of  tin,  which  Homer  so  re- 
peatedly mentions,  I  found  of  course  no  trace :  this  metal, 
as  we  know,  is  corroded  very  rapidly  even  when  lying  in 
a  dry  locality.     Lead  is  found  in  the  ruins  of  all  the  dif- 

*  It   will   be   seen,   however,   from   the   analysis   of   M.    Damour 
that  traces  of  iron  (probably  in  the  state  of  an  ore)  are  found  in  one  of 
the  sling-bullets  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann.— [Ed  ] 
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ferent  nations  which  have  inhabited  the  hill ;  but,  among 
those  which  preceded  the  Greek  settlement,  it  is  found 
principally  in  lumps  of  a  hemispherical  form.  I  find  it 
first  in  general  use  only  in  the  Greek  colony,  where  it  was 
employed  as  a  means  for  uniting  stones  in  building. 

To  judge  from  the  area  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek 
colony,*  it  may  have  possessed   100,000  mhabitants      It 
must  in  its  best  days  have  been  very  rich,  and  the  plastic 
art  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  here 
Accordingly  the  site  of  the  town,  which  is  covered  with 
abundant  relics  of  grand  buildings,  is  strewn  with  fragments 
of  excellent  sculptures,  and  the  splendid  block  of  triglyphs 
—6h  feet  in  length  and  a  feet  10  inches  in  height,  with  a 
meiop^  which  represents  Phoebus  Apollo  with  the  four  horses 
of  the  Sun-is  one  of  the  most  glorious  masterpieces  that 
have  been  preserved  from  the  time  when  Greek  art  was  in 
its  zenith.     I  discovered  it  in  the  depths  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  it  now  adorns  my  garden  at  Athens.     In  de- 
scribing this  treasure  of  art  in  my  memoir  of  the  i8th  ot 
June    1872,1  directly  after  having  discovered  it,  I  made  the 
remark  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  time  of  Lysi- 
machus,  that  is  to  say  to  about  the  year  306  b  c.     I  sent  a 
plaster  cast  of  it  to  the  Museum  of  Casts  in  Munich  and 
the  Director  of  the  Museum,  Professor  H.  Brunn,  who  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  world  respect- 
ing the  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  wrote  me  the  following 
communication  with  regard  to  it.      "  Even   photographs 
furnish  no  adequate  means  of  judging  of  plastic  works,  and, 
in  the  present  case,  the  cast  alone  has  quite  convinced  me 
that  this  work  must  be  judged  much  more  favourably  than 
it  has  been  in  the    '  Archaologische  Zeitung.'     I  do  not 
venture  to  speak  decidedly  about  the  triglyphs :  the  history 
of  the  Doric  style  after  the  time  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Propytea  is  still  utterly  obscure :  yet  the  straight  cutting 
of  the  channellings  can  certainly  be  referred  to  pre-Roman 


•  See  Plan  II.  at  t'le  end  of  the  volume. 
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BLOCK    OF    TRIGLYPHS,    WITH    METOP^    OF    THE    SUN-GOD. 
From  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Ruins  of  Greek  Ilium. 
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times.     Of  external  criteria  the  halo  of  rays  is  the  only  one. 
According   to   the   investigations  of  Stephani,*  this  first 
occurs  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.     For  the 
special  form  of  long  and  short  rays,  we  have  the  coins 
of  Alexander    I.,    of    Epirus    and    of    Ceos    (Carthaa) 
mentioned  by  Curtius.     The  most  recent  example  that  I 
have  as  yet  found  is   the  Hades  vase  of  Canosa,  in  our 
Museum,  which  belongs  at  latest  to  the  second  century 
before  Christ;    hence  the  extreme  termini  for  the   relief 
would  be  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  middle  of 
the  second  centuries.     The  composition,  as  a  work  of  art 
shows  the  greatest  skill  in  solving  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems.     For  the  team  of  four  horses  ought  not  to  move 
on  the  surface  of  the  relief,  but  to  appear  as  if  it  came  out 
of  It  in  a  half-turn.     This  has  been  attained  principally  by 
making  the  right  hinder  thigh  of  the  horse  in  the  fore 
ground  pressed  back  while  the  left  foot  steps  forward,  and 
moreover  this  same  horse  is  slightly  foreshortened,  and  the 
surface  of  the  thigh  lies  deeper  than  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tnglyphs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surfaces  of  the 
withers  and  of  the  neck  are  higher,  and  the  head,  in  con- 
formity  with  the  rules   of  Greek   reliefs,  is  again  almost 
parallel  with  the  base.  For  this  reason  there  is  no  indication 
ot  a  chariot,  which  has  to  be  imagined  as  concealed  by  the 
foremost  horse.     Moreover  the  position  of  the  god  is  half 
turned   forwards,  slightly  following  that  of  the  head,  and 
here  also  the  arm  is  again  strongly  turned  inwards,  but  not 
so  as  to  bring  the  position  in  conflict  with  the  rules  of  relief 
If  the  encroachment  of  the  head  on  the  upper  border  of 
the  triglyph  is  considered  inaccurate,  I  find  in  this  a  very 
happy  thought,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  difl^erently  con- 
ceived pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  where  only  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Helios  rise  out  of  the  chariot  still  under  the 
ocean.      Helios  here,  so  to  speak,  bursts  forth  from  the 
gates  of  day  and  sheds  the  light  of  his  glory  over  all.  These 
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are  beauties  peculiar  only  to  Greek  art  in  the  fulness  of 
its  power.  The  execution  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
excellence  of  the  ideas,  and  thus  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
the  relief  nearer  to  the  commencement  than  to  the  end  of 
the  above  limited  space  of  time.  If,  therefore,  for  other 
reasons,  you  believe  it  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Lysimachus, 
I,  from  an  arch^ological  point  of  view,  have  no  objection 
to  make  against  the  supposition,  but  I  rejoice  to  see  our 
treasure  of  monuments  enriched  by  an  original  from  those 

times." 

I  have    already  proved  the   relationship   of  the    four 

different  peoples,  who  inhabited  the  site  of  Troy  before 

the  arrival  of  the  Greek  colony,  by  the  small  terra-cottas 

in  the  form  of  volcanoes  and  tops  which  are  met  with  in 

quantities  in  all  of  the  strata,  and  by  the  similarity  of  the 

Aryan  reUgious  symbols  engraved  upon  them.     I  prove 

this   relationship    further,    and    above   all,  by  the    plastic 

representations  of  Athena,  the  owl-faced  tutelary  goddess 

of  Ilium,  for  this  representation  is  common  to  all  the  four 

nations  which  preceded  the  Greek  colony.     Immediately 

below  the  strata  of  the  last,  at  a  depth  of  2  meters  (6i  feet), 

I  found  this  owl's  face  upon  terra-cotta  cups  with  a  kind  of 


No.  10. — From  3  m. 


No.  10.  No.  II.  No.  12. 

Terra-cotta  Covers  of  Vases,  with  the  Owl's  Face. 
No.  II.— From  a  M.        No.  12.— From  7  m.    Interesting  for  depth  sxi^/orvi. 


helmet,  which  likewise  occur  in  all  the  succeeding  layers  of 
debris  to  a  depth  of  12  meters  (394  feet),  and  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  down  to  a  depth  of  9  meters  (29^  feet). 
These  cups  may,  as  my  learned  friend  Emile  Burnouf 
thinks,  have  served  only  as  lids  to  the  vases  which  occur 
contemporaneously  with  them,  and  which  have  two  up- 
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raised  wings,  and  the  breasts  and  abdomen  of  a  woman,  for 

they  fit  these  vases  perfectly.     I  found  likewise  in  all'  the 

layers  of  debris,  from  a  depth  of  3  meters  (nearly  10  feet) 

down  to  a  depth  of  10  meters  (33  feet),  vases  with  owls' 

faces,  two  upraised  wings  (not  arms,  as  I  formerly  thought), 

and  the  two  large  breasts  and  abdomen  of  a  woman,  and 

even,  at  a  depth  of  6  meters  (nearly  20  feet),  a  vase  upon 

which    the   navel   is    ornamented   with  a  cross   and  four 

nails.     As  far  down  as  a  depth 

of  14  meters  (46  feet)  I  found 

the  upper  portion  of  a  vase  and 

the  fragment  of  a  dish  adorned 

with  owls'  faces.    Besides  these,    ^^^^^^^^^ 

in  all  the  layers  of  dSris,  from 

a  depth  of  6i  feet  downwards, 

as  far  as  the  primary  soil,  there 

were    found  idols    of  very  fine 

marble,    of   bone,    of   mica-schist,        No.  13.     Terra-cotta  Vase,  marked  with 
r^C     r,^^i.^  J  r  1.  an  Aryan  symbol  (6  M.), 

of  slate,   and  even  of  ordmary 

limestone,  which  are  from  i  of  an  inch  to  yi  inches  in 
length,  and  from  0*6  of  an  inch  to  4-8  inches  in  breadth. 
Upon  a  great  many  of  these  there  is  an  owl's  face,  and 
some  have  even  long  female  hair  engraved  upon  them ; 
many  also  have  a  woman's  girdle.      As  upon   several  of 
the  idols,  upon  which  I  find  the  owl's  head,  it  is  not  cut, 
but    represented   in   a   red    or  black   colour,    I    presume 
that  this  was  once  the  case  with  all  the  idols  which  now 
possess  no  indications  of  an  owl,  and  that  the  colour  upon 
these  latter  has  been  destroyed  by  damp,  during  the  course 
of  thousands  of  years.     Upon  several  idols  of  marble  and 
bone  there  are  mere  indications  of  wings  on  the  sides.    But 
1  also  find  the  petrified  vertebra  of  an  antediluvian  animal 
upon  which  the  Trojans  have  carved  a  large  owl's  head. 
Further,  at  a  depth  of  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  14  meters  (10, 
^3.  20,  23,  26,  30  and  46  feet),  I  found  twelve  idols  of  terra- 
cotta, and  all,  with  only  one  exception,  have  owls'   faces 
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arc  beauties  peculiar  only  to  Greek  art  in  the  fulness  of 
its  power.  The  execution  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
excellence  of  the  ideas,  and  thus  I  do  not  hesitate  to  phice 
the  relief  nearer  to  the  commencement  than  to  the  end  of 
tlie  above  limited  space  of  time.  If,  therefore,  for  other 
reasons,  you  believe  it  to  belong  to  the  time  of  T.ysimachus, 
I,  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  have  no  objection 
to  make  against  the  supposition,  but  I  rejoice  to  see  our 
treasure  of  monuments  enriched  by  an  original  from  those 

times." 

I    have    already   proved   the    relationship    of  the    four 

different   peoples,  who  inhabited  the  site   of  Troy  before 

the  arrival  of  the  Greek  colony,  by  the  small   terra-cotta. 

in  the  form  of  volcanoes  and  tops  which  are  met  with  in 

quantities  in  all  of  the  strata,  and  by  the  similarity  of  the 

Arvan   religious   symbols  engraved  upon   them.     I  prove 

this    relationship    further,    and    above    all,   by  the    plastic 

representations  of  Athena,  the  owl-faced  tutelary  goddess 

of  Ilium,  for  this  representation  is  common  to  all  the  four 

nations  which  preceded  the   Cireck  colony.     Immediately 

below  the  strata  of  the  last,  at  a  dej)th  of  i  meters  (6i  feet), 

I  found  this  owl's  face  u|)on  terra-cotta  cu|)s  with  a  kind  of 
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helmet,  which  likewise  occur  in  all  the  succeeding  layers  of 
debris  to  a  depth  of  12  meters  (39 i  feet),  and  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  down  to  a  depth  of  9  meters  (294  feet). 
These  cups  may,  as  my  learned  friend  Emile  Burnout 
thinks,  have  served  only  as  lids  to  the  vases  which  occur 
contemporaneously   with  them,   and  wliich   have  two   up- 
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raised  winos,  and  the  breasts  and  abdomen  of  a  woman,  for 

they  rit  these  vases  ])erfectly.     I  found  likewise  in  all' the 

layers  of  Mn's,  from  a  depth  of  3  meters  (nearly  10  feet) 

down   to  a  depth  of  10  meters  (33  feet),  vases  with  owls' 

faces,  two  upraised  v^ulgs  (not  arms,  as  I  formerly  thought), 

and  the  two  large  breasts  and  abdomen  of  a  woman,''an(l 

even,  at  a  depth  of  6  meters  (nearly  20  feet),  a  vase  upon 

winch    the    navel    is    ornamented    uith   a  cross    and   four 

nails.     As  far  down  as  a  depth 

of  14  meters  (46  feet)  I  found 

the  up])er  j)ortion  of  a  vase  and 

the  fragment  of  a  dish  adorned 

with  owls'  faces.    Besides  tlie.^e, 

in  all  the  la}ers  of  dcdris,  from 

a  depth  of  6i    feet   downwards, 

as  far  as  the  primary  soil,  there 

were    found    idols    of   verv    line 

marble,  of  bone,  of  mica-schist, 

of  slate,    and  even  of  ordinary 

limestone,  which  are  from    i   of  an    inch  to  7I    inches  in 
length,  and  from  o'6  of  an  inch  to  4-8  inches  in  breadth. 
Upon   a   great   many  of  these  there  is  an  owl's  face,  and 
some  have  even  long  female   hair  engraved   upon   tliem  : 
many  also   have  a  woman's  girdle.       As    upon    se\eral   of 
the  idols,  upon  which  I  find  the  owl's  head,  it  is   not  cm, 
but    represented    in    a    red    or   black    coloiu*,    I    pre.umJ 
that  this   was   once  the  case  with  all  the  idols  which  now 
possess  no  indications  of  an  owl,  and  that  the  colour  upon 
these  latter  has  been  destroyed  by  damp,  during  the  course 
of  thousands  of  years.     Upon  several  idols  of  marble  and 
bone  there  are  mere  indications  of  wings  on  the  sides.    But 
1  also  find  the   petrified  vertebra  of  an  antediluvian  animal 
upon  which  the  Trojans  liave  carved  a  large  owl's  head. 
J'urther,  at  a  dei)th  of  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  14  meters   (10, 
13.  ^o,  23,  26,  30  and  46  feet),  I  found  twelve  idols  of  terra- 
cotta, and  all,  with  only  one  exception,  have  owls'   foces 
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upon  them ;  most  of  them  also  have  the  two  breasts  of  a 
woman,  and  upon  the  back  traces  of  long  female  hair.  One 
of  these  owl-headed  idols  has  the  form  of  a  vessel,  with  a 
funnel  on  each  side  in  the  shape  of  a  smaller  vessel ;  the 
front  part  of  the  body  of  the  goddess,  up  to  the  neck,  is 
covered  by  a  long  shield,  and  on  the  back  of  the  body  there 
is  the  long  female  hair  hanging  down,  like  that  of  the 
Karyatides  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Upon  several  of 
these  terra-cotta  idols  there  are  indications  of  wings. 


Nos   14-30     Rude  Idols  found  in  the  various  Strata  (2  to  14  M.). 


fine 


No.  31.     Remarkable  Trojan  Terra-cotta  Vase,  representing  the  IHan  Athena  (9  m.). 

These   owl-faced  female  figures,  which  occur  so  fre- 
quently upon  the  cups,  vases  and  idols,  can  represent  but 
one   goddess,  and  this  goddess   can   be  none  other  than 
Athena,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy,  all  the  more  so  as 
Homer  ^continually  calls  her  "  (?ea  yXa^/cc^Tris  'A/^t^^t;  ;  "  for 
"  ykavKSiTTi^ "  has  been  wrongly  translated  by  the  scholars 
of  every  century,  and  does  not  signify  "  with  bright  and 
sparkling  eyes,"  but   "  with   the  face  of  an   owir     The 
natural  conclusion,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  Homer  per- 
fectly well  knew  that  the  owl-faced  Athena  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Troy ;  secondly,  that  the  locality  whose  depths 
I  have  ransacked  for  three  years  must  be  the  spot  "  ubi 
Troja  fuit ;"  and  thirdly,  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
Pallas  Athena  received  a  human  face,  and  her  former  owl's 
head  was   transformed   into    her   favourite    bird,  the  owl, 
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Nos.  14-30.     Rude  Idi.ls  found  in  the  various  Strala  ,2  to  14  m:- 

No    14  is  of  Ivorv,  with  the  same  I)ecoratiun^  on  both  -^ides^     Xo..  15.  .-.  >B.  =0.  ;:5.  f '  ^^.^^.^^^'^.i 
ilartle.     No    i;  i- of  ( Irccn  Slate.      Xos.  23,  :'4.  ^^7  are  of  lerra-cotta  :  and  No.  19  1^  a  I  i.ce  o.  a  1 » 
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upon  thcin;  most  of  tliem  also  have  the  two  breasts  of  a 
woman,  and  u|X)n  the  back  truces  of  long  female  hair.  One 
of  these  owl-headecl  idols  has  the  lorm\)f  a  ves.el,  with  a 
fimnel  on  each  side  in  the  shape  of  a  smaller  vessel  :  the 
front  part  of  the  body  of  the  goddess,  uj)  to  the  neck,  is 
covered  by  a  long  shield,  and  on  the  back  of  the  body  there 
is  the  long  female  hair  hanging  down,  like  that  of  the 
Karyatides  in  the  Acropohs  of  Athens.  Upon  several  of 
these  terra-cotta  idols  there  are  indications  of  winos. 


Xo.  .^r.      K.^mark..!  !c  'Inrau   Icn  :,-o>tui  N".,  <■.  wirc^enting  the  llian  Athena  (y  m.). 

These    owl-faced   female  hgures,  which    occur   so   fre- 
quently upon   the  cups,  vases  and  idols,  can  represent  but 
one    goddes.s,   and   this   goddess    can    be   none   other   than 
Atliena,  ///,•  /n/c/ary  ooMcss  of  Troy,  all  the  more  so  as 
Homer  continually  calls  her  ^' ^ea  yXau/cwTrt? 'A^t^Vt;  ;  "  for 
"yXar/cwTTts"  has   been  wrongly  translated   by  the  scholars 
of  every  century,  and  does  not  signify  -with  bright  and 
sparkling   eyes,"  but   -  avV/^    the  face' of  an    o:.'/r     The 
natural  conclusion,  in  the  first  ])lace,  is  that  Homer  per- 
fectly well  knew  that  the  owl-faced  Athena  was  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Troy;   secondly,  that  the  locality  whose  depths 
I   have   ransacked  for  three  years  must  be  the  spot"ubi 
Troja  fuit:"  and  thirdly,  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
I'ullas  Atliena  received  a  human  face,  and  her  former  owfs 
iiead  was    transtormcd    into    her    favourite    bird,   the  owl, 
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which  as  such  is  quite  unknown  to  Homer.  At  a  depth 
of  from  4  to  9  meters  (13  to  294  feet),  I  also  found  some 
vases  and  cups  with  a  human  face,  but  which  have  a  good 
deal  of  the  owl  about  them. 

As  I  did  not  find  a  trace  of  the  owl's  face  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Greek  colony,  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that 
it  had  already  advanced  beyond  the  civilization  of  the  old 
Ilians  of  whose  town  it  took  possession,  and  that  it  brought 
the  idea  of  the  goddess  with  a  human   face  with  it  to 

Troy. 

With  regard  to  the  often  mentioned  perforated  terra- 
cottas in  the  form  of  a  top  and  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
adorned  with  Aryan  religious  symbols,  it  is  possible  that 
their  original  form  was  that  of  a  wheel,  for  they  occur  fre- 
quently in  this  shape  upon  the  primary  rock  at  a  depth  of 
from  14  to  1 6  meters  (46  to  52!  feet).=^  In  the  upper  layers 
of  Mris,  these  objects  in  the  form  of  wheels  are  indeed 
rare,  but  the  representation  of  the  wheel  in  motion,  effected 
by  the  incisions  being  more  numerous,  still  occurs  very 
frequently.!  In  spite  of  all  my  searching  and  pondering,  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  arriving  at  an  opinion  as  to  what 
these  extremely  interesting  objects  were  used  for.  As  has 
now  become  evident  by  the  excavation  of  the  temple  of 
Athena,  it  is  only  among  the  pre-Hellenic  peoples  that 
they  were  adorned  with  Aryan  symbols.  In  the  Greek 
colony  these  occur  but  rarely ;  they  are  of  a  different  form, 
and  they  possess  no  trace  of  carved  decorations;  instead  of 
these,  we  find  the  much  larger  objects  of  terra-cotta,  round, 
and  twice  perforated,  which  occasionally  bear  the  mark  of 

a  kind  of  stamp.J 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Professor  Giuseppe 
G.  Bianconi  in  Bologna,  I  have  received  the  drawings  of 
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♦  See  the  Sections  on  the  Plates  of  Whorls. 

t  For  examples  of  this  type  see  Nos.  337,  340,  341,  &c. 

X  See  the  Illustrations  to  Chapter  II.,  p.  65. 


ten  similar  round  articles  of  terra-cotta  in  the  form  of  the 
top  or  volcano,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Modena,  and  were  found  in  the  terramares  of  that  district, 
in  the  lake-habitations  of  the  stone  age.     To  my  extreme 
astonishment,  I  found  that  six  of  them  possessed  the  same 
ornamental  carvings  which  I  found  upon  the  articles  of  the 
same  form  here  in  Troy.     Three  of  them  have  a  circle 
round   the    central   sun,  a  triple  cross,  which,  as   I  have 
endeavoured   minutely  to    explain   in    my  sixth    memoir, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  two  pieces  of  wood  of  our  Aryan 
forefathers  for  producing  the  holy  fire,  and  is  an  emblem 
of  the  highest  importance.     The  fourth  represents  one  of 
these   machines    for   producing   fire   with   five   ends,  and 
Indian  scholars  may  possibly  find  that  one  of  the  staves 
represents   the   piece   of  wood   called  "pramantha,"  with 
which  fire  was  generated  by  friction,  and  which  the  Greeks 
at  a  later  time  transformed  into  their  Prometheus,  who, 
as  they  imagined,  stole  fire  from  heaven.     The  fifth  re- 
presents a  somewhat  different  form  of  the  fire  producer 
of  our  remote  ancestors ;  and  the  sixth  has  twelve  circles 
round   the    central    sun.     Probably  these   are   the    twelve 
stations  of  ^the  sun  which   are   so    frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Rigveda,  and  which  are  personified  by  the  twelve 
Adityas,  the   sons   of  Adity   (the   Indivisible   or   Infinite 
Space),  and  represent  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

The  same  friend  has  also  sent  me  drawings  of  eighteen 
similar  round  terra-cottas  found  in  the  graves  of  the 
cemetery  in  Villanova,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Count 
Gozzadini  in  Bologna.  As  the  count  found  an  "  aes 
rude  "  in  one  of  the  graves,  he  thinks  that  the  cemetery, 
like  it,  belongs  to  the  time  of  King  Numa,  that  is,  to 
about  700  years  before  Christ.  G.  de  Mortillet,*  however, 
ascribes  a  much  greater  age  to  the  cemetery.  But,  at 
all  events,  fifteen  of  the  eighteen  drawings   lying   before 
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me  have  a  modern  appearance  compared  with  the  ten  in 
the  Museum  of  Modena,  and  compared  with  my  small 
terra-cottas  in  the  form  of  tops,  volcanoes,  and  wheels, 
found  in  Troy;  for  not  only  the  decorations,  but  the 
forms  also  of  the  articles  are  very  much  more  elaborate. 
Only  three  of  the  eighteen  articles  show  a  shape  and 
decorations  Uke  those  met  with  in  Troy.  All  three  have 
the  form  of  a  top :  the  first  has  seven  suns  in  a  circle 
round  the  central  sun;  the  second  has  two  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  formed  by  four  stars,  the  other  by  four  hnes. 
The  third  has  five  triangles  and  five  stars  in  the  circle 
round  the  central  point.  The  comparison  of  these  eighteen 
articles  with  those  from  Troy  convinces  me  that  Count 
Gozzadini  is  right  in  ascribing  no  greater  age  to  the 
cemetery  of  Villanova  than  700  b.c. 

But  besides  the  articles  ornamented  with  religious 
symbols,  we  meet  in  Troy  with  thousands  of  terra-cottas 
of  a  similar,  but  in  most  cases  more  lengthened  form, 
with  no  decorations  whatever;  at  a  depth  of  3  metres  (10 
feet),  they  occur  also  in  the  shape  of  cones.=*  Formerly, 
at  a  depth  of  10  feet,  I  found  similar  pieces  in  blue  or 
green  stone,  which  I  have  also  recently  met  with  fre- 
quently at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  33  feet.  Among  the 
unembellished  terra-cottas  of  this  description  I  find  some, 
but  scarcely  more  than  2  per  cent.,  which  show  signs  of 
wear,  and  may  have  been  used  on  spindles.  The  pieces 
adorned  with  carvings,  on  the  other  hand,  never  show 
signs  of  any  kind  of  wear,  and  the  symbols  engraved 
upon  them  are  filled  with  white  clay  so  as  to  make  them 
more  striking  to  the  eye.f     This  white  clay  must  have  dis- 


♦  See  the  Sections  of  Plain  Whorls,  PI.  XXL,  Nos.  436-440. 

t  This  statement  needs  considerable  qualification.  The  notes  on 
M.  Burnoufs  drawings,  supplied  by  Dr.  Schliemann  for  this  book, 
frequently  describe  the  decorated  whorls  as  worn  and  rubbed,  especially 
on  the  under  side  and  at  the  point,  in  some  cases  "  by  a  circular  motion." 
All  this  strongly  favours  the  hypothesis  of  their  use  for  spindlas.— [Ed.] 


appeared  directly,  if  the  pieces  had  been  used  on  spindles 
or  as  coins.  They  cannot  have  been  worn  as  amulets,  on 
account  of  their  size  and  weight :  I  am  therefore  forced  to 
believe  that  they  were  employed  as  offerings,  or  that  they 
were  worshipped  as  idols  of  the  Sun,  whose  image  is  seen 
in  the  centre. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  my  exca- 
vations, the  hurry  in  which  they  were  carried  on,  and 
the  hardness  of  the  dibris,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  terra-cotta  vessels  found  by  me  in  the  depths  of  Ilium 
were  brought  out  more  or  less  broken.  But  everything 
that  could  in  any  way  be  repaired  I  have  restored  by 
means  of  shell-lac  and  gypsum,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
represented  in  the  drawings.^  In  all  cases  where  I  found 
a  piece  broken  off  and  wanting,  I  restored  it  according  to 
the  model  of  other  vessels  of  the  same  kind  which  I 
obtained  in  an  unbroken  condition ;  but  where  such 
models  were  wanting,  or  where  I  had  the  slightest  doubt, 
I  did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  articles. 

The  town  of  Ilium,  upon  whose  site  I  have  been 
digging  for  more  than  three  years,  boasted  itself  to  be 
the  succes3or  of  Troy  ;  and  as  throughout  antiquity  the 
belief  in  the  identity  of  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Priam  was  firmly  established  and  not  doubted  by 
anyone,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  course  of  tradition 
confirms  this  identity.  At  last  Strabo  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  it ;  though,  as  he  himself  admits,  he  had  never 
visited  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  he  trusted  to  the  accounts 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  which  were  suggested  by  vanity. 
According  to  Strabo, f  this  Demetrius  maintained  that  his 
native  town  of  Scepsis  had  been  the  residence  of  yEneas, 
and   he   envied   Ilium    the   honour   of   having   been    the 


*  These    restorations    are    indicated   in   the   engravings   by   light 
shading. 

t  XIII.  i.,  p.  122,  Tauchnitz  edition. 
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metropolis  of  the  Trojan  kingdom.  He  therefore  put 
forward  the  following  view  of  the  case :— that  IHum  and 
its  environs  did  not  contain  space  enough  for  the  great 
deeds  of  the  Iliad ;  that  the  whole  plain  which  separated 
the  city  from  the  sea  was  alluvial  land,  and  that  it  was  not 
formed  until  after  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  As  another 
proof  that  the  locality  of  the  two  cities  could  not  be  the 
same,  he  adds  that  Achilles  and  Hector  ran  three  times 
round  Troy,  whereas  one  could  not  run  round  Ilium  on 
account  of  the  continuous  mountain  ridge  (Sta  ttju  avvexv 
pdxy]v).  For  all  of  these  reasons  he  says  that  ancient 
Troy  must  be  placed  on  the  site  of  the  "Village  of  the 
Ilians"  (Wiioiv  kw/xt;),  30  stadia  or  3  geographical  miles 
from  Ilium  and  42  stadia  from  the  coast,  although  he  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the  city  has 

been  preserved.* 

Strabo,  with  his  peculiarly  correct  judgment,  would 
assuredly  have  rejected  all  these  erroneous  assertions  of 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  had  he  himself  visited  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  for  they  can  easily  be  refuted. 

I  have  to  remark  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  run  round 
the  site  of  Troy ;  further,  that  the  distance  from  Ilium 
to  the  coast,  in  a  straight  Hne,  is  about  4  miles,  while  the 
distance  in  a  straight  line  north-west  to  the  promontory 
of  Sigeum  (and  at  this  place  tradition,  as  late  as  Strabo's 
time,  fixed  the  site  of  the  Greek  encampment)  amounts  to 
about  44  miles.  For  Strabo  says  if  "  Next  to  Rhceteum 
may  be  seen  the  ruined  town  of  Sigeum,  the  port  of  the 
Acha^ans,  the  Achaean  camp,  and  the  marsh  or  lake  called 
Stomalimne,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander." 

In  November,  1871,1  made  excavations  upon  the  site  of 
the  ""IkUoiv  KCJixrj,"'  the  results  of  which  completely  refute 
the  theory  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis ;  for  I  found  everywhere 
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*  Strabo,  XIII.  i.,  p.  99.     See  the  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 

t  XIII.  L,  p.  103. 


the  primary  soil  at  a  depth  of  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half; 
and  the  continuous  ridge  on  the  one  side  of  the  site,  which 
appeared  to  contain  the  ruins  of  a  large  town-wall,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  pure  granulated  earth,  withou't  any 
admixture  of  ruins. 

In  the  year  1788,  Lechevalier  visited  the  plain  of  Troy, 
and  was  so  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
site  of  Homer's  Troy  was  to  be  found  at  the  village  of 
Bunarbashi  and  the  heights  behind  it,  that  he  disdained  to 
investigate  the  site  of  Ilium :  this  is  evident  from  his  work 
'Voyage  de    la    Troade'  (3^  ed.,  Paris,   1802)    and   from 
the  accompanying  map,  in  which  he  most  absurdly  calls 
this  very  ancient  town  "  Ilium  Novum,"  and  transposes  it 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Scamander,  beside  Kumkalek,  close 
to  the  sea  and  about  4  miles  from  its  true  position.     This 
theory,  that  the  site  of  Troy  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the 
village  of  Bunarbashi  and  upon  the  heights  behind  it,  was 
likewise  maintained  by  the  following  scholars :  by  Rennell, 
'  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy ' 
(London,  18 14);  by  P.  W.  Forchhammer  in  the  'Journal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical    Society,'  vol.  xii.,  1842;    by 
Mauduit,  '  Decouvertes  dans  la  Troade '  (Paris  et  Londres, 
1840);   by  Welcker,  'Kleine  Schriften ;'    by  Texier;    by 
Choiseul-Gouflrier,     'Voyage    Pittoresque    de    la    Grece' 
(1820) ;  by  M.  G.  NikolaYdes  (Paris,  1867) ;  and  by  Ernst 
Curtius  in  his  lecture  delivered  at  Berlin  in  November, 
1871,  after  his  journey  to  the  Troad  and  Ephesus,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  Professors  Adler  and  Mullenhof, 
and  by  Dr.  Hirschfeldt.     But,  as  I  have  explained  in  detail 
in  my  work,    '  Ithaque,  le  Peloponnese  et  Troie'  (Paris, 
1869),  this  theory  is  in  every  respect  in  direct  opposition 
to   all  the  statements  of  the  Iliad.     My  excavations  at 
Bunarbashi  prove,  moreover,  that  no  town  can  ever  have 
stood  there ;  for  I  find  everywhere  the  pure  virgin  soil  at  a 
depth  of  less  than  5  feet,  and  generally  immediately  below 
the  surface.     I  have  likewise  proved,  by  my  excavations  on 
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the  heights  behind  this  village,  that  human  dwellings  can 
never  have  existed  there;  for  I  found  the  native  rock  nowhere 
at  a  greater  depth  than  a  foot  and  a  half.     This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the   sometimes  pointed,  sometimes  abrupt, 
and  always  anomalous  form  of  the  rocks  which  are  seen 
wherever  they  are  not  covered  with  earth.     At  half-an- 
hour's  distance  behind  Bunarbashi  there  is,  it  is  true,  the 
site   of  quite    a    small    town,  encircled  on   two    sides    by 
precipices  and  on  the  other  by  the  ruins  of  a  surrounding 
wall,  which  town   I    formerly  considered   to   be    Scaman- 
dria ;    but  one  of  the  inscriptions  found   in  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony 
makes    me    now    believe    with    certainty   that     the    spot 
above  Bunarbashi  is  not  the  site  of  Scamandria,  but  of 
Gergis.      Moreover,   the    accumulation   of    debris    there 
is  extremely  insignificant,  and  the   naked  rock   protrudes 
not  only  in  the  small  Acropolis,   but  also  in  very  many 
places    of  the    site    of  the  little   town.      Further,   in    all 
cases  where  there  is   an  accumulation  of  debris^  I  found 
fragments    of  Hellenic    pottery,  and   of  Hellenic  pottery 
only,  down  to  the  primary  soil.     As  archaeology  cannot 
allow  the  most  ancient  of  these  fragments  to  be  any  older 
than    from    500    to    600  years    before    Christ,  the   walls 
of  the  small  town — which  used  to  be  regarded  as  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Mycenae — can  certainly  be  no  older 
than  500  to  600  B.C.  at  most. 

Immediately  below  this  little  town  there  are  three  tombs 
of  heroes,  one  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Priam,  another 
to  Hector,  because  it  was  built  entirely  of  small  stones. 
The  latter  grave  was  laid  open  in  October  1872,  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  who  found  it  to  contain  nothing  but 
painted  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery  to  which  the  highest 
date  that  can  be  assigned  is  300  b.c;  and  these  fragments 
tell  us  the  age  of  the  tomb  likewise. 

The  late  Consul  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  who  in  May  1864, 
in  his  extensive  excavations  of  the  acropolis   of  Gergis 
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down  to  the  primary  soil,  only  discovered  the  same,  and 
nothing  but  exactly  the  same,  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery 
as  I  found  there  in  my  small  excavations,  writes  in  his 
pamphlet,  'Die  Ausgrabungen  des  Homerischen  Per- 
gamos :'  "  In  spite  of  the  diligent  search  which  my  com- 
panions and  I  made  on  the  extensive  northern  slope  of  the 
Balidagh,  from  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  (of  Gergis)  to  the 
springs  of  Bunarbashi,  we  could  not  discover  any  indication 
beyond  the  three  heroic  tombs,  that  might  have  pointed  to 
a  former  human  settlement,  not  even  antique  fragments  of 
pottery  and  pieces  of  brick, — those  never-failing,  and  con- 
sequently imperishable,  proofs  oif  an  ancient  settlement. 
No  pillars  or  other  masonry,  no  ancient  square  stones,  no 
quarry  in  the  natural  rock,  no  artificial  levelling  of  the 
rock;  on  all  sides  the  earth  was  in  its  natural  state  and 
had  not  been  touched  by  human  hands." 

The  erroneous  theory  which  assigns  Troy  to  the  heights 
of  Bunarbashi  could,  in  fact,  never  have  gained  ground, 
had  its  above-named  advocates  employed  the  few  hours 
which  they  spent  on  the  heights,  and  in  Bunarbashi  itself,  in 
making  small  holes,  with  the  aid  of  even  a  single  workman. 
Clarke  and  Barker  Webb  (Paris,  1844)  maintained  that 
Troy  was  'situated  on  the  hills  of  C/iiplak,  But  unfor- 
tunately'  they  also  had  not  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  make  excavations  there ;  otherwise  they  would  have 
convinced  themselves,  with  but  very  little  trouble,  that  all 
the  hills  in  and  around  Chiplak,  as  far  as  the  surroundino- 
Wall  of  Ilium,  contain  only  the  pure  native  soil. 

H.  N.  Ulrichs*  maintains  that  Troy  was  situated  on 
the  hills  of  Atzik-Kio'i^  which  in  my  map  I  have  called 
Eski  Akshi  koi.  But  I  have  examined  these  hills  also,  and 
found  that  they  consist  of  the  pure  native  soil.  I  used  a 
spade  in  making  these  excavations,  but  a  pocket-knife  would 
have  answered  the  purpose. 


'Rheinisches  Museum,'  Neue  Folge,  III.,  s.  573-608. 
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I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  that  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem,  "  ubi  Troja  fuit" — which  is  surely  one 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  whole  civilized  world — should 
have  been  treated  so  superficially  that,  after  a  few  hours' 
visit  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  men  have  sat  down  at  home  and 
written  voluminous  works  to  defend  a  theory,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  which  they  would  have  perceived  had  they  but 
made  excavations  for  a  single  hour. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  I  can  mention  with  praise  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Buchner,*  Dr.  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  f  and  C. 
MacLaren,  J  who,  although  they  made  no  excavations, 
have  nevertheless  in  their  excellent  treatises  proved  by 
many  irrefutable  arguments  that  the  site  of  Ilium,  where 
I  have  been  digging  for  more  than  three  years,  corresponds 
with  all  the  statements  of  the  Iliad  in  regard  to  the  site  of 
Troy,  and  that  the  ancient  city  must  be  looked  for  there 
and  nowhere  else. 

It  is  also  with  gratitude  that  I  think  of  the  great 
German  scholar,  who  unfortunately  succumbed  five  years 
ago  to  his  unwearied  exertions,  Julius  Braun,  the  advocate 
of  the  theory  that  Homer's  Troy  was  to  be  found  only  on 
the  site  of  Ilium,  in  the  depths  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik. 
I  most  strongly  recommend  his  excellent  work,  'Die  Ge- 
schichte  der  Kunst  in  ihrem  Entwickelungsgarig,'  to  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  whatever  is  true,  beautiful  and 
sublime. 

Neither  can  I  do  otherwise  than  gratefully  mention  my 
honoured  friend,  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  scholar  and  un- 
wearied  investigator  Emile  Burnouf,  the  Director  of  the 
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*  *  Jahresbericht  iiber  das  Gymnasium  Frklericianum,'  Schwerin, 
1871  und  1872. 

t  '  Rheinisches  Museum,'  Neue  Folge,  2.  Jahrg.,  s.  i  fg. 

J  *  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  War.'  Edinburgh, 
1822.  Second  Edition.  'The  Plain  of  Troy  described,'  &c.  1863. 
Dr.  Schliemann  might  have  added  the  weighty  authority  of  Mr.  Grote, 
*  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  i.,  chap.  xv. — [Ed.] 


French  school  in  Athens,  who  personally,  and  through  his 
many  excellent  works,  especially  the  one  published  last  year, 
'  La  Science  des  Religions/  has  given  me  several  sugges- 
tions, which  have  enabled  me  to  decipher  many  of  the 
Trojan  symbols.* 

It  is  also  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I  think  of  my 
honoured  friend,  the  most  learned  Greek  whom  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  Professor  Stephanos  Kom- 
manoudes,  in  Athens,  who  has  supported  me  with  his  most 
valuable  advice  whenever  I  was  in  need  of  it.  In  like 
manner  I  here  tender  my  cordial  thanks  to  my  honoured 
friend  the  Greek  Consul  of  the  Dardanelles,  G.  Dokos, 
who  showed  me  mafiy  kindnesses  during  my  long  ex- 
cavations. 

I  beg  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  several  types  of  very  ancient 
pottery — like  those  found  in  my  excavations  at  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  ^;j  feet  — have  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  day.  For  instance,  in  the  crockery-shops  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles  there  are  immense  numbers  of 
earthen  vessels  with  long  upright  necks  and  the  breasts  of 
a  woman,  and  others  in  the  shape  of  animals.  In  spite 
of  their  gilding  and  other  decorations,  these  vessels  cannot, 
either  in  regard  to  quality  or  elegance  of  form,  be  compared 
with  the  Ilian  terra-cottas,  not  even  with  those  from  a  depth 
of  10  feet ;  but  still  they  furnish  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  manifold  political  changes,  certain 
types  of  terra-cottas  can  continue  in  existence  in  one  district 
for  more  than  3000  years. 

After  long  and  mature  deliberation,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  firm  conviction  that  all  of  those  vessels — met  with  here 
in  great  numbers  at  a  depth  of  from   10  to  33  feet,  and 


"^  Dr.  Emile  Burnouf  has  published  a  very  clear  and  mteresting 
account  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes' for  Jan.  i,  1874.— [Ed.] 
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more  especially  in  the  Trojan  layer  of  debris,  at  a  depth  of 
from  23  to  33  feet — which  have  the  exact  shape  of  a  bell 
and  a  coronet  beneath,  so  that  they  can  only  stand  upon 
their  mouth,  and  which  I  have  hitherto  described  as  cups, 
must  necessarily,  and  perhaps  even  exclusively,  have  been 
used  as  lids  to  the  numerous  terra-cotta  vases  with  a 
smooth  neck  and  on  either  side  two  ear-shaped  decorations, 
between  which  are  two  mighty  wings,  which,  as  they 
are  hollowed  and  taper  away  to  a  point,  can  never  have 
served  as  handles,  the  more  so  as  between  the  ear-shaped 
decorations  there  is  a  small  handle  on  either  side.  Now, 
as  the  latter  resembles  an  owl's  beak,  and  especially  as  this 
is  seen  between  the  ear-shaped  ornaments,  it  was  doubtless 
intended  to  represent  the  image  of  the  owl  with  upraised 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  vases,  which  image  received  a 
noble  appearance  from  the  splendid  lid  with  a  coronet. 
I  give  a  drawing  of  the   largest  vase  of  this  type,  which 
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No.  32.     The  largest  of  the  Terra-cotta  Vases  found  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Troy.     Height 

20  inches.     The  Cover  was  found  near  it. 


was  found  a  few  days  ago  in  the  royal  palace  at  a  depth 
of  from  28  to  29i  feet ;  on  the  top  of  it  I  have  placed 
the  bell -shaped  lid  with  a  coronet,  which  was  discovered 
close  by  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  it. 

My  friend  M.  Landerer,  Professor   of  Chemistry  in 
Athens,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  colours  of  the 
Trojan  antiquities,  writes  to  me  as  follows :— « In  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  vessels  themselves,  some  have  been  turned 
upon  a  potter's  wheel,  some  have  been  moulded  by  the 
hand.     Their  ground-colour  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay.     I  find  some  of  them  made  of  black,  deep- 
brown,  red,  yellowish,  and  ashy-grey  clay.     All  of  these 
kinds  of  clay,  which  the  Trojan  potters  used  for  their  ware 
consist  of  clay  containing  oxide  of  iron  and  silica  {argile 
sthaeuse  ferrugineuse),  and,  according  to  the  stronger  or 
weaker  mode  of  burning,  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  clay 
became  more  or  less  oxidised :  thus  the  black,  brown  red 
yellow,  or  grey  colour  is  explained  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron.     The  beautiful  black  gloss  of  the  vessels  found  upon 
the  native  soil,  at  a  depth  of  46  feet,  does  not  contain  any 
oxide  of  lead,  but  consists  of  coal-black  {Kohlenschwarz)  * 
which  was  melted  together  with  the  clay  and  penetrated  into 
Its  pores.    This  can  be  explained  by  the  clay  vessels  having 
been  placed  in  slow  furnaces  in  which  resinous  wood  was 
burnt,  and  where   there  was   consequently   dense  smoke 
which  descended  upon  the  earthenware  in  the  form  of  the 
finest  powder  and  was  likewise  burnt  into  the  clay.     It  is 
also  possible,  but  by  no  means  probable,  that  they  used 
a  black  pitch  or  asphalt,  which  was  dissolved  in  oil  of 
turpentine;  perhaps  they  used  liquid  pitch,  and  painted 
the  vessels  with  it.     The  burning  of  these  would  likewise 
produce  coal-black,  which  in  later  times  was  called  the 
Atramentum  indelibile  of  Apelles.     This  is  the  manner  in 
which  colour  and  gloss  were  given  to  Hellenic  terra-cottas. 

*  As  we  call  it,  lamp-black,  that  is,  tolerably  pure  carbon.— [Ed.] 
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niore  cspcc'uillv  in  the  Trojan  hiyur  oi' (/(/^r/s,  at  a  (}c|)rli  of 
from  2^^  to  33  tcct- -which  have  thic  exact  shape  of  a  lu'll 
and  a  coronet  beneath,  m)  that  they  c:in  niily  .^tanil  upon 
their  mouth,  and  which  I  have  hitherto  de>cribe(l  a^  cup-;, 
mu^t  nece^sarilv,  and  perhaps  even  exchisively,  have  been 
used  as  /i(/s  to  the  numerous  terra-eotta  \ases  with  a 
smooth  neck  and  on  either  side  two  ear-shaped  decoration:^, 
between  which  are  two  n^ai;hty  wing-,  whicli,  a^  the\ 
are  hollowed  and  ta[)er  away  to  a  point,  can  never  liave 
served  a.  handles,  the  more  so  a^  between  the  ear-shaped 
decoration^  there  is  a  small  handle  on  either  side.  Now, 
a^  the  latter  reieml>les  an  owl's  beak,  and  especially  as  ti»is 
is  ^een  between  the  ear-diaped  ornaments  it  was  doubtless 
intinded  to  represent  the  imai^e  of  the  owl  with  uj)raise(l 
will's  on  each  side  of  the  \  ases.  which  ima;j;e  recei\ed  :i 
noble  appearance  from  the  spleiulid  lid  with  a  coronet. 
I    <d\e  a  drawini>    ot"  the    lari-est    \ase    ot    tlu^  tvpe,  which 
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was  h.umi  a  few  .lays  ago  in  rlic  roval  palace  at  a  <lcptl. 
ot  from  28  ro  -yi  feet  ;  o„  rhe  top  of  if  I  jmvc  placal 
the  hell-slia])e<l  ji.l  with  a  coronet,  wliich  was  discovered 
close  by  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  it. 

My    friend    M.    Landerer,    Professor    of  Clicmistry   in 
Athens,   who   has  carefully   examined    the  colours   of  the 
Trojan  antiquities,  writes  to  me  as  follows:     "In  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  vessels  themscbes,  some  have  been  turned 
upon   a  potter's  wheel,  some   have  been    moulded   by  tiie 
hand.     ^i'heir  o^nmnd-coloiir  varies  according  to  tlic  nature 
<.|-  tlie   clay.     I   find  some  of  them  made  of  iilack,  deep- 
hr.nvn,   red,  jelKnvish,  and   ashy-grey   dav.     All   of'  these 
kin.ls  of  clay,  which  the  'JVojan  potters  used  for  their  ware 
n.ns.st  of  clay  containing  oxi.le  of  iron  and  silica  (aroih- 
^iliacusc  Jcrn,,o;ina,sc),-xn,\,  according  to  the  stroncrei' or 
weaker   mode  of  burning,  the   oxide  of  ir<*n   in   the  clav 
became  more  or  less  oxidised  :  thus  the  black,  brown   re.l 
yellow,  or  grey  colour  is  explained  by  the  ..xidation  of  the 
"•«'».     The  beautiful  black  gloss  of  the  vessels  found  upon 
.he  native  sod,  at  a  depth  of  46  feet,  does  not  contain  anv 
oxide  of   lead,  but  consists  of  coal-bhuk  {KohlcnscIrMV)  * 
uh.ch  was  melted  together  with  the  clay  an<I  penetrated  into 
it.  pores.    7'liis  can  be  explained  bv  the  clav  vessels  liavino 
been  placed  in  slow  furnaces  in  which  resinous  w(,o<l  wa*^ 
burnt,  and   where    there   was    consccjucntly    <lense   smoke 
which  descended  u]M)n  the  earthenware  in'the  form  of  the 
hnest  powder  and  was  likewise  burnt  into  the  clay.      It  is 
also   possible,  but  by  no   means  jirobable,  that  thJv    used 
a  black   pitch   or   asphalt,   which   was   dissolved    in' oil   of 
turpentine;   perhaps  they    used    liquid    pitch,  and  painted 
the  vessels  with  it.     The  burning  of  these  would  likewise 
produce   coal-black,  which   in   later   times  was   called   the 
•  l/nvmyi/;au  indclibilc  of  Apelles.     This  is  tiie  manner  in 
^vhich  colour  and  gloss  were  given  to  Hellenic  terra-cottas. 

■'  As  we  rail  it,  hjiiifMuk.  lli;il  is,  toler.iMy  jmre  .arhon.    -|  F,i,.] 
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"The  white  colour  with  which  the  engraved  decora- 
tions of  the  Trojan  terra-cottas  were 
filled,  by  means  of  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, is  nothing  but  pure  white  clay. 
In  like  manner,  the  painting  on  the 
potsherd  given  above,*  is  made  with 
white  clay,  and  with  black  clay  con- 
taining coal.  The  brilliant  red  colour 
of  the  large  two-handled  vessels  (ScVa 
diJL(f>LKV7r€\Xa)  f  is  no  peculiar  colour, 
but  merely  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  a 
component  part  of  the  clay  of  which 
the  cups  were  made.  Many  of  the 
brilliant  yellow  Trojan  vessels,  I  find, 
^    are    made   of    grey    clay,   and  painted 
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No.  33.     Inscribed  Trojan  Vase  of  Terra-cotta  (8^  M.). 

over  with  a  mass  of  yellow  clay  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron ;  they  were  then 
polished  with  one  of  those  sharp  pieces 
of  diorite  which  are  so  frequently  met 
with  in  Troy,  and  afterwards  burnt. 


*  See  the  Cut  No.  i  on  p.  15. 

t  These  are  the  vases  so  often  mentioned  as  having  the  form  of 
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The  large  marshes  lying  before  the  site  of  'iXte'coz/  KcofMrj, 
and  discussed  in  my  second  memoir,  have  long  since  been 
drained,  and  thus  the  estate  of  Thymbria  (formerly  Batak) 
has  acquired  240  acres  of  rich  land.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  they  were  not  found  to  contain  any  hot  springs, 
but  only  three  springs  of  cold  water. 

In  my  twenty-second  memoir  I  have  mentioned  a  Trojan 
vase,  with  a  row  of  signs  running  round  it,  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  symbolical,  and  therefore  did  not  have  them 
specially  reproduced  by  photography.  However,  as  my 
learned  friend  fimile  Burnouf  is  of  opinion  that  they  form 
a  real  inscription  in  Chinese  letters,=^  I  give  them  here 
according  to  his  drawing. 

M.  Burnouf  explains  them  as  follows: — 

^  2  3  4567 

1t    ^    i^  +  EB  +- 


puisse 


(la)  terre       faire  germer         dix 
8  9  10  II 


labou 


rs 


dix 


rh 


dix  dix  dix     pieces  d'etoffes 


mille 

and  adds :  "  Les  caracteres  du  petit  vase  ne  sont  ni  grecs 
ni  sanscrits,  ni  pheniciens,  ni,  ni,  ni— ils  sont  parfaitement 
lisibles  en  chinois ! ! !  Ce  vase  peut  etre  venu  en  Troade 
de  I'Asie  septentrional,  dont  tout  le  Nord  etait  touranien." 
Characters  similar  to  those  given  above  frequently  occur, 
more  especially  upon  the  perforated  terra-cottas  in  the  form 
of  volcanoes  and  tops. 


great  champagne  glasses  (see  the  Cuts  on  pp.  85,  158,  166,  171). 
Dr.  Schliemann  also  applies  the  name  to  the  unique  boat-shaped 
vessel  of  pure  gold  found  in  the  Treasure. --[Ed.] 

*  If  M.  Burnouf  meant  this  seriously  at  the  time,  it  can  now  only 
stand  as  a  curious  coincidence,  interesting  as  one  example  of  the  tenta- 
tive process  of  this  new  enquiry.    (See  the  Appendix.)— [Ea] 
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colour  with  which  the  engraved  decora- 
tions of  tlie  Trojan  terra-cottas  w^re 
filled,  by  means  of  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, is  nothing  but  pure  white  clay. 
In  like  manner,  the  painting  on  the 
potsherd  given  above,*  is  made  with 
white  clav,  and  with  black  clav  con- 
taining  coal.  The  brilliant  red  colour 
of  the  large  two-handled  vessels  (SeVa 
d/xr/)tM:u7r€>\Xa)  f  is  no  peculiar  colour, 
but  merelv  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  a 
component  part  of  the  clay  of  which 
the  cups  were  made.  jVIany  of  the 
brilliant   yellow  Trojan  vessels,   I   find, 

'_:    are    made    of    grey    clay,   and    painted 


Xo    ^3.     Inscribed  Trojan  Vase  of  TerrH-cotta    8*  M.). 

over  with  a  mass  of  yellow  clay  con- 
tain! ns  oxide  of  iron  ;  thev  were  then 
polished  with  one  of  those  sharp  pieces 
of  diorite  which  are  so  frequently  met 
witli  in  Troy,  and  afterwards  burnt. 


'"  See  the  Cut  Xo.  i  on  p.  15. 

f  These  are  tlie  vases  so  often  mentioned  as   havinu;  the  form  ot 
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The  large  marslics  lying  before  the  site  of  'W^io^v  ko^t?, 
and  discussed  in  my  second  memoir,  have  long  since  been 
drained,  and  thus  the  estate  of  TJiymbria  (formerly  Batak) 
has  acquired  240  acres  of  rich  land.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  tiiey  were  not  found  to  contain  anv  hot  sjirings, 
but  only  three  springs  of  cold  water. 

\n  my  twenty-second  memoir  I  have  mentioned  a  Trojan 
vase,  with  a  row  of  signs  running  round  it,  wjiich  I  con- 
sidered to  be  symbolical,  and  therefore  did  not  have  them 
specially  reproduced  in-  photography.  However,  as  my 
learned  friend  Kmile  iJurnouf  is  of  opinion  that  they  form 
a  real  inscription  in  Chinese  letters,*  I  give  them  here 
according  to  his  drawing. 


M.  Burnouf  explains  them  as  follows:- 
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(la)  tenc        f 
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a  no  <;cn))ei 
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(li\ 


)al)<)uis 


rli\ 
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(lix 
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''■"^  'lix       pieces  d'c'toffes 


mi  lie 

and  adds:  "  Les  caracteres  du  petitva.se  ne  sont  ni  grecs 
ni  sanscrits,  ni  pheniciens,  ni,  ni,  ni— ils  sont  parfaitement 
lisibles  en  chinois!!!  Ce  vase  pent  etre  venu  en  Troade 
de  FAsie  septentrional,  dont  tout  le  Nord  etait  touranien." 
Characters  similar  to  those  given  above  frequently  occur, 
more  especially  upon  tlie  perforated  terra-cottas  in  the  form 
of  volcanoes  and  tops. 

great  champagne  glasses  (.see  the  Cuts  on  pp.  85,  158,  166,  171). 
I>r.  Schliemann  also  applies  the  name  to  the  unique  ])oat-.shapecI 
vessel  of  jjure  gold  found  in  the  Treasure.-— [l^j).] 

IfM.  Burnouf  meant  this  seriou.sly  at  the  lime,  it  can  now  only 
stand  as  a  curious  coincidence,  interesting  as  one  e.\ami)]e  of  tlie  tenta- 
tive process  of  this  new  encjuiry.    (See  the  Ai)pendix.)     |  V.\).  \ 
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As  the  Turkish  papers  have  charged  me  in  a  shameful 
manner  with  having  acted  against  the  letter  of  the  firman 
granted  to  me,  in  having   kept   the  Treasure  for   myself 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  the  Turkish  Government,  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  explain  here,  in  a  few  words,  how  it  is  that 
I  have  the  most  perfect  right  to  that  treasure.      It  was  only 
in  order  to  spare  Safv^et  Pacha,  the  late  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  I  stated  in  my  first  memoir,  that  at  my 
request,  an3  in  the  interest  of  science,  he  had  arranged  for 
the  portion  of  Hissarlik,  which  belonged  to  the  two  Turks 
in  Kum-Kaleh,  to  be  bought  by  the  Government.    But  the 
true  state  of  the  case  is  this.     Since  my  excavations  here  in 
the  beginning  of  April  1870,  I  had  made  unceasing  en- 
deavours to  buy  this  field,  and  at  last,  after  having  travelled 
three  times  to  Kum-Kaleh  simply  with  this  object,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  beating  the  two  proprietors  down  to  the  sum  of 
1000  francs  (40/.)     Then,  in  December  1870,  I  went  to 
Safvet  Pacha  at  Constantinople,  and  told  him  that,  after 
eight  months'  vain  endeavours,  I  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
arranging  for  the  purchase  of  the  principal  site  of  Troy  for 
1000  francs,  and  that  I  should  conclude  the   bargain  as 
soon  as  he  would  grant  me  permission  to  excavate  the  field. 
He  knew  nothing  about  Troy  or  Homer;  but  I  explained 
the  matter  to  him  briefly,  and  said  that  I  hoped  to  find 
there  antiquities  of  immense  value  to  science.    He,  however, 
thought  that  I  should  find  a  great  deal  of  gold,  and  there- 
fore wished  me  to  give  him  all  the  details  I  could,  and  then 
requested  me  to  call  again  in  eight  days.    When  I  returned 
to  him,  I  heard  to   my  horror  that  he  had  already  com- 
pelled the  two  proprietors  to  sell  him  the  field  for  600 
firancs  (24/.),  and  that  I  might  make  excavations  there  if 
I  wished,  but  that  everything  I  found  must  be  given  up  to 
him.     I  told  him  in  the  plainest  language  what  I  thought 
of  his  odious  and  contemptible  conduct,  and  declared  that 
I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  that  I 
should  make  no  excavations. 


But  through  Mr.  Wyne  McVeagh,  at  that  time  the 
American  Consul,  he  repeatedly  offered  to  let  me  make 
excavations,  on  condition  that  I  should  give  him  only  one- 
half  of  the  things  found.     At  the  persuasion  of  that  gentle- 
man I  accepted  the  offer,  on  condition  that  I  should  have 
the  right  to  carry  away  my  half  out  of  Turkey.     But  the 
right  thus  conceded  to  me  was  revoked  in  April  1872,  by 
a  ministerial  decree,  in  which  if  was  said  that  I  was  not  to 
export  any  part  of  my  share  of  the  discovered  antiquities, 
but  that  I   had  the  right  to  sell  them  in  Turkey.     The 
Turkish   Government,    by   this    new    decree,    broke    our 
written  contract  in  the   fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  I 
was   released  from  every  obligation.     Hence  I  no  longer 
troubled  myself  in  the  slightest  degree  about  the  contract 
which  was  broken  without  any  fault  on  my  part.     I  kept 
everything   valuable   that   I  found   for   myself,  and  thus 
saved  it  for  science ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  will    approve   of  my   having  done  so.     The  new- 
discovered  Trojan  antiquities,  and  especially  the  Treasure 
far    surpass    my   most    sanguine   expectations,    and    fully 
repay  me  for  the  contemptible  trick  which  Safvet  Pacha 
played  me,  as  well  as  for  the  continual  and  unpleasant 
presence  of  a  Turkish  official  during  my  excavations    to 
whom  I  was  forced  to  pay  4I  francs  a  day. 

It  was  by  no  means  because  I  considered  it  to  be  my 
duty,  but  simply  to  show  my  friendly  intentions,  that  I 
presented  the  Museum  in  Constantinople  with  seven  large 
vases,  from  5  to  6i  feet  in  height,  and  with  Jour  sacks  of 
stone  implements.  I  have  thus  become  the  only  bene- 
factor the  Museum  has  ever  had  ;  for,  although  all 
firmans  are  granted  upon  the  express  condition  that  one- 
half  of  the  discovered  antiquities  shall  be  given  to  the 
Museum,  yet  it  has  hitherto  never  received  an  article 
from  anyone.  The  reason  is  that  the  Museum  is  anv- 
thing  but  open  to  the  public,  and  the  sentry  frequently 
refuses  admittance  even  to  its  Director,  so  everyone  knows 
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that  the  antiquities  sent  there  would  be  for  ever  lost  to 
science. 

The  great  Indian  scholar,  Max  Miiller  of  Oxford,  has 
just  written  to  me  in  regard  to  the  owl-headed  tutelary 
divinity  of  Troy.  "  Under  all  circumstances,  the  owl- 
headed  idol  cannot  be  made  to  explain  the  idea  of  the 
goddess.  The  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of  the 
goddess  came  first ;  and  in  that  name  the  owl's  head,  what- 
ever it  may  mean,  is  figurative  or  ideal.  In  the  idol  the 
figurative  intention  is  forgotten,  just  as  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented with  a  golden  hand,  whereas  the  ideal  conception  of 
'  golden-handed '  was  '  spreading  his  golden  rays.'  An  owl- 
headed  deity  was  most  likely  intended  for  a  deity  of  the 
morning  or  the  dawn,  the  owl-light ;  to  change  it  into  a 
human  figure  with  an  owl's  head  was  the  work  of  a  later 
and  more  materializing  age." 

I  completely  agree  with  this.  But  it  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  Trojans,  or  at  least  the  first  settlers  on  the 
hill,  spoke  Greek,  for  if  they  took  the  epithet  of  their  god- 
dess, "yXav/ccuTTts,"  from  the  ideal  conception  which  they 
formed  of  her  and  in  later  times  changed  it  into  an  owl- 
headed  female  figure,  they  must  necessarily  have  known 
that  yXav^  meant  owl,  and  ajinj  face.  That  the  transfor- 
mation took  place  many  centuries,  and  probably  more  than 
I  GOO  years,  before  Homer's  time,  is  moreover  proved  by 
owls'  heads  occurring  on  the  vases  and  even  in  the  mono- 
grams in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Trojans, 
even  at  a  depth  of  46  feet. 

I  have  still  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  looking 
over  my  Trojan  collection  from  a  depth  of  2  meters 
(6i  feet),  I  find  70  very  pretty  brilliant  black  or  red 
terra-cottas,  with  or  without  engraved  decorations,  which, 
both  in  quality  and  form,  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  pre-historic 
earthenware.  Thus  it  seems  that  just  before  the  arrival 
of  the   Greek  colony  yet  another  tribe  inhabited  this  hill 
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for  a  short  time.*  These  pieces  of  earthenware  may  be 
recognised  by  the  two  long-pointed  handles  of  the  large 
channelled  cups,  which  also  generally  possess  three  or  four 
small  horns. 

Dr.  Henry  Schliemann. 


*  These  indications  of  a  fifth  pre-Hellenic  settlement,  if  confirmed 
by  further  investigation,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  spread  of  the 
Lydians  over  western  Asia  Minor. — Ed. 


No.  35.    Fragment  of  a  second  painted  Vase,  from  the  Trojan  Stratum. 

(From  a  new  Drawing.) 
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that  the  antiquities  sent  there  would  be  for  ever  lost  to 
science. 

llie  great  IncHan  scholar,  Max  Mi'iller  of  Oxford,  has 
just  written  to  me  in  regard  to  the  owl-headed  tutelary 
divinity  of  'IVoy.  ''  Under  all  circumstances,  the  owl- 
headed  idol  cannot  he  made  to  ex])lain  the  idea  of  the 
goddess,  llie  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of  the 
goddess  came  tirst ;  and  in  that  name  the  owl's  head,  what- 
ever  it  mav  mean,  is  fi2:urative  or  ideal.  In  the  idol  the 
figurative  intention  is  forgotten,  just  as  the  sun  is  repre- 
sented with  a  goklen  hand,  whereas  the  ideal  conception  of 
'golden-handed'  was  'spreading  his  golden  rays.**  An  owl- 
headed  deity  was  most  likelv  intended  for  a  deity  of  the 
morning  or  the  dawn,  the  owl-light ;  to  change  it  into  a 
human  figure  with  an  owfs  head  was  the  work  of  a  later 
and  more  materializing  age." 

I  completely  agree  with  this.  But  it  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  I'rojans,  or  at  least  the  tirst  settlers  on  the 
hill,  spoke  Cireek,  for  if  they  took  the  epithet  of  their  god- 
dess, "yXauAccoTTt?,"  from  the  ideal  conception  which  they 
formed  of  her  and  in  later  times  chanoed  it  into  an  owl- 
headed  female  rigure,  they  nuist  necessarih  have  known 
that  yXav^  meant  ozr/,  and  (LtttJ  face,  lliat  the  transfor- 
mation took  [)lace  many  centuries,  and  ])rohably  more  than 
looo  years,  before  Homer's  time,  is  moreover  ])roved  by 
owls'  heads  occurring  on  the  vases  and  even  in  the  mono- 
grams in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Trojans, 
even  at  a  depth  of  46  feet. 

I  have  still  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  looking; 
over  my  Trojan  collection  from  a  depth  of  2  meters 
(6i  feet),  I  find  70  very  pretty  brilliant  black  or  red 
terra-cottas,  with  or  without  engraved  decorations,  which, 
both  in  quality  and  form,  have  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  pre-historic 
earthenware.  Thus  it  seems  that  just  before  the  arrival 
of  the   Greek  colony  yet  another  tribe  inhabited  this  hill 
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for  a  short  time.*  These  pieces  of  earthenware  may  be 
recognised  by  the  two  long-pointed  handles  of  the  large 
channelled  cups,  which  also  generally  possess  three  or  four 
small  horns. 

Dr.  Hkxry  Schliemaxn. 


*  These  indications  of  a  fifth  ])ie  Hellenic  settleHK-nt,  if  confirmed 
by  further  investigation,  would  seem  to  j)oint  to  tin-  sj)re:id  of  the 
r,ydians  over  western  Asia  Minor. —Im). 


Xo.  35.      Fragim-iil  of  a  M-cund  fiaintcd  Va-c,  from  tlic  Trojan  Stratiiin. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE   OF  FRENCH  METERS  AND  ENGLISH 
MEASURES,  EXACT  AND  APPROXIMATE, 


- 

M. 

Inches. 

1 

Ft. 

Inches. 

Approximate. 
I  M.  =  3^  ft. 

Feet. 

I 

39*3708 

3 

3*3708 

3k 

2 

78-7416 

6 

6-7416 

H 

3 

ii8* 1124 

9 

10* 1124 

10 

4 

157*4832 

13 

1-4832 

13 

5 

196-8540 

16 

4-8540 

16^ 

^ 

236*2248 

19 

8-2248 

I9§ 

7 

275*5956 

22 

11*5956 

23    • 

8 

314-9664 

26 

2-9664 

26i 

9 

354*3372 

29 

6*3372 

29i 

lO 

393*7089 

32 

9-7080 

33 

II 

433*0788 

36 

1-0788 

$6  (12  yds.) 

12 

472-4496 

39 

4-4496 

39i 

13 

511-8204 

42 

7*8204 

42f 

14 

551*1912 

45 

II  - 1912 

46 

15 

590-5620 

49 

2*5620 

49t 

16 

620*9328 

52 

5*9328 

52i 

17 

669-3036 

55 

9*3036 

55* 

18 

708-6744 

59 

0-6744 

59 

19 

748*0452 

62 

4*0452 

62I- 

20 

787-416 

65 

7-4160 

651 

30 

1181 - 124 

98 

5*^24 

98* 

40 

1574-832 

131 

2-832 

131T 

50 

1968-54 

164 

0-54 

164 

100 

3937*08 

328 

1-08 

^zS  (109yds.) 

N.B. — The  following  is  a  convenient  approximate  Rule  : — "  To  turn 
Meters  into  Yards ^  add  i-iith  to  the  number  of  Meters." 
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CHAPTER    I. 

The  site  of  Ilium  described  —  Excavations  in  1870  :  the  City  Wall  of 
Lysimachus  —  Purchase  of  the  site  and  grant  of  a  firman  —  Arrival 
of  Dr.  and  Madame  Schliemann  in  1871,  and  beginning  of  the 
Excavations  —  The  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  the  Acropolis  of  the  Greek 
Ilium  —  Search  for  its  limits  —  Difficulties  of  the  work  —  The  great 
cutting  on  the  North  side  -  Greek  coins  found  —  Dangers  from 
fever. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  in  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
October  18th,  1871. 

In  my  work  '  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Troy,'  pub- 
hshed  in  1869,  I  endeavoured  to  prove,  both  by  the  result 
of  my  own  excavations  and  by  the  statements  of  the  Iliad, 
that  the  Homeric  Troy  cannot  possibly  have  been  situated 
on  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi,  to  which  place  most  archae- 
ologists assign  it.  At  the  same  time  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  that  the  site  of  Troy  must  necessarily  be  identical 
with  the  site  of  that  town  which,  throughout  all  antiquity 
and  down  to  its  complete  destruction  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.,*  was  called 

Ilium,  and  not  until  1000  years  after  its  disappearance 

that  is  1788  A.D. — was  christened  Ilium  Novum  by  Le- 

*  This  date  refers  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  former  opinion,  that  there 
were  Byzantine  remains  at  Hissarlik.  He  now  places  the  final  de- 
struction of  Ilium  in  the  fourth  century,  on  the  evidence  of  the  latest 
f^oins  found  there.     See  pp.  318,  319.— Ed. 
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chevalier,*  who,  as  his  work  proves,  can  never  have  visited 
his  Ilium  Novum  ;  for  in  his  map  he  places  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Scamander,  close  to  Kum-kaleh^  and  therefore 
4  miles  from  its  true  position. 

The  site  of  Ilium  is  upon  a  plateau  lying  on  an  average 
about  8o  feet  above  the  Plain,  and  descending  very  abruptly 
on  the  north  side.  Its  north-western  corner  is  formed  by 
a  hill  about  id  feet  higher  still,  which  is  about  705  feet  in 
breadth  and  984  in  length,!  and  from  its  imposing  situa- 
tion and  natural  fortifications  this  hill  of  Hissarlik  seems 
specially  suited  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  the  town.J  Ever 
since  my  first  visit,  I  never  doubted  that  I  should  find 
the  Pergamus  of  Priam  in  the  depths  of  this  hill.  In  an 
excavation  which  I  made  on  its  north-western  corner  in 
April  1870,  §  I  found  among  other  things,  at  a  depth  of 
16  feet,  walls  about  6i  feet  thick,  which,  as  has  now  been 
proved,  belong  to  a  bastion  of  the  time  of  Lysimachus. 
Unfortunately  I  could  not  continue  those  excavations  at 
the  time,  because  the  proprietors  of  the  field,  two  Turks 
in  Kum-Kaleh,  who  had  their  sheepfolds  on  the  site,  would 
only  grant  me  permission  to  dig  further  on  condition  that 
I  would  at  once  pay  them  12,000  piasters  for  damages,|| 
and  in  addition  they  wished  to  bind  me,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  my  excavations,  to  put  the  field  in  order  again. 
As  this  did  not  suit  my  convenience,  and  the  two  pro- 
prietors would  not  sell  me  the  field  at  any  price,  I  applied 
to  his  Excellency  ^fvet  Pacha,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  at  my  request,  and  m  the  interest  of 
science,  managed  that  Achmed  Pacha,  the  Governor  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Archipelago,  should  receive  orders 
firom  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  have  the  field  valued 


*    Voyage  tie  la  Troade  (3*  ^d.  Paris,  1802). 

t  See  Plan  I.,  of  Greek  Ilium,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

X  See  the  Frontispiece. 

§  See  Plan  II.,  of  the  Excavations,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

11   The  Turkish //Vrj/fr  is  somewhat  over  twopence  English. 
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by  competent  persons,  and  to  force  the  proprietors  to  sell 
It  to  the  Government  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
valued :  it  was  thus  obtained  for  3000  piasters. 

In    trying   to  obtain    the   necessary    firman    for   con- 
tmumg  my  excavations,  I  met  with  new  and  great  diffi- 
culties, for  the  Turkish  Government  are  collecting  ancient    - 
works   of  art  for   their   recently  established   Museum   in 
Constantinople,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sultan  no 
longer   grants   permission  for  making  excavations.      But 
what  I  could  not   obtain   in    spite   of  three  journeys   to 
Constantinople,  I  got  at  last  through  the  intercession  of 
my  valued  friend,  the  temporary  chargi  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Sublime  Porte-Mr.  John  P  Brown 
the  author  of  the  excellent  work  'Ancient  and  Modern 
Constantinople '  (London,  1 868). 

So  on  the   27th  of  September  I  arrived  at  the  Dar- 
danelles   with    my    firman.     But  here   again  I  met  with 
difficulties^   this  time  on  the  part   of  the   before   named 
Achmed  Pacha,  who  imagined  that  the  position  of  the  field 
which  I  was  to  excavate  was  not  accurately  enough  indi- 
cated in  the  document,  and  therefore  would  not  give  me 
his  permission  for  the  excavations  until  he  should  receive 
a  more  definite  explanation  from  the  Grand  Vizier.    Owine 
to  the  change  of  ministry  which  had  occurred,  a  long  rime 
would  no  doubt  have  elapsed  before  the  matter  was  settled 
had  It  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Brown  to  apply  to  his  Excel- 
lency Kiamil-Pacha,  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
who  takes  a  lively  interest  in  science,  and  at  whose  inter- 
cession the  Grand  Vizier  immediately  gave  Achmed  Pacha 
the   desired   explanarion.     This,  however,  again  occupied 
13  days,  and  it  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  of 
October  that  I  started  with  my  wife  from  the  Dardanelles 
for   the  Plain    of  Troy,   a  journey  of  eight  hours.     As, 
according   to    the    firman,    I   was    to   be   watched   by   I 
Turkish  ofl^cial,  whose  salary  I  have  to  pay  during  the 
time  of  my  excavations,  Achmed  Pacha  assigned  to  me 
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the  second  secretary  of  his  chancellary  of  justice,  an 
Armenian,  by  name  Georgios  Sarkis,  whom  I  pay  23 
piasters  daily. 

At  last,  on  Wednesday,  the  i  ith  of  this  month,  I  again 
commenced  my  excavations  with  8  workmen,  but  on  the 
following  morning  I  was  enabled  to  increase  their  number  to 
35,  and  on  the  13th  to  74,  each  of  whom  receives  9  piasters 
daily  (i  franc  80  centimes).  As,  unfortunately,  I  only 
brought  8  wheelbarrows  from  France,  and  they  cannot  be 
obtained  here,  and  cannot  even  be  made  in  all  the  country 
round,  I  have  to  use  52  baskets  for  carrying  away  the 
rubbish.  This  work,  however,  proceeds  but  slowly  and  is 
very  tiring,  as  the  rubbish  has  to  be  carried  a  long  way  off. 
I  therefore  employ  also  four  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  each  of 
which  again  costs  me  20  piasters  a  day.  I  work  with  great 
energy  and  spare  no  cost,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach 
the  native  soil  before  the  winter  rains  set  in,  which  may 
happen  at  any  moment.  Thus  I  hope  finally  to  solve  the 
great  problem  as  to  whether  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is — as  I 
firmly  believe — the  citadel  of  Troy. 

As  it  is  an  established  fact  that  hills  which  consist 
of  pure  earth  and  are  brought  under  the  plough  gradually 
disappear — that  for  instance,  the,  Wartsberg,  near  the 
village  of  Ackershagen  in  Mecklenburg,  which  I  once, 
as  a  child,  considered  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world,  has  quite  vanished  in  40  years — so  it  is  equally 
a  fact,  that  hills  on  which,  in  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years,  new  buildings  have  been  continually  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  former  buildings,  gain  very  considerably  in 
circumference  and  height.  The  hill  of  Hissarlik  furnishes 
the  most  striking  proof  of  this.  As  already  mentioned,  it 
lies  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  site  of  Ilium,  which 
is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  surrounding  walls  built 
by  Lysimachus.  In  addition  to  the  imposing  situation 
of  this  hill  within  the  circuit  of  the  town,  its  present 
Turkish  name  oiHissarlik,  "fortress"  or  "acropolis" — from 
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the  word  J^  (root  ya^,  to  enclose),  which  has  passed 
from  the  Arabic  into  the  Turkish— seems  also  to  prove  that 
this  is   the   Pergamus   of  Ilium;    that    here    Xerxes    (in 
480  B.C.)  offered  up  1000  oxen  to  the  Ilian  Athena;*  that 
here  Alexander   the   Great   hung   up  his  armour   in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  took  away  in  its  stead  some 
of  the  weapons  dedicated  therein  belonging  to    the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and   likewise   sacrificed   to   the    Ilian 
Athena.f     I  conjectured  that  this  temple,  the  pride  of  the 
Ilians,  must  have  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill, 
and  I   therefore    decided   to   excavate  this   locality  down 
to   the   native  soil.     But  in  order,  at  the   same  time,  to 
bring  to  light  the  most  ancient  of  the  fortifying  wall's  of 
the  Pergamus,  and  to  decide  accurately  how  much  the  hill 
had  increased  in  breadth   by  the   dSris   which  had  been 
thrown  down  since  the  erection  of  those  walls,  I  made  an 
immense  cutting  on   the  face  of  the  steep  northern  slope, 
about  66  feet  from  my  last  year's  work.J     This  cutting  was 
made  in  a  direction  due  south,  and  extended  across  the  highest 
plateau,  and  was  so  broad  that  it  embraced  the  whole  build- 
ing, the   foundations  of  which,  consisting   of  large   hewn 
stones,  I  had  already  laid  open  last  year  to  a  depth  of  from 
only  I  to  3  feet  below  the  surface.     Accordhig  to  an  exact 
measurement,  this  building,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  is  about  59  feet  in  length,  and 
43  feet  in  breadth.     I  have  of  course  had  all  these  founda- 
tions removed  as,  being  within  my  excavation,  they  were  of 
no  use  and  would  only  have  been  in  the  way. 
f     The  difficulty  of  making  excavations  in  a  wilderness 
like  this,  where  everything  is  wanting,  are  immense  and 
they  increase  day  by  day;  for,  on  account  of  the  steep 


*  Herod.  VII.  43. 

t  Strabo,  XIII.  I.  8 ;  Arrian,  I.  11. ;  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  viii. 

X  See  Plan  II.,  of  the  Excavations. 
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slope  of  the  hill,  the  cutting  becomes  longer  the  deeper 
I  dig,  and  so  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  rubbish  is  always 
increasing.  This,  moreover,  cannot  be  thrpwn  directly 
down  the  slope,  for  it  would  of  course  only  have  to  be 
carried  away  again ;  so  it  has  to  be  thrown  down  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  mouth  of  the  cutting.  The  numbers  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  also,  which  we  continually  come  upon, 
cause  great  trouble  and  have  to  be  got  out  and  removed, 
which  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  at  the  moment 
when  a  large  block  of  this  kind  is  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the 
slope,  all  of  my  workmen  leave  their  own  work  and  hurry 
off  to  see  the  enormous  weight  roll  down  its  steep  path 
with  a  thundering  noise  and  settle  itself  at  some  distance 
in  the  Plain.  It  is,  moreover,  an  absolute  impossibility  for 
me,  who  am  the  only  one  to  preside  over  all,  to  give  each 
workman  his  right  occupation,  and  to  watch  that  each 
does  his  duty.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
the  rubbish,  the  side  passages  have  to  be  kept  in  order, 
which  likewise  runs  away  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  for 
their  inclinations  have  to  be  considerably  modified  at  each 
step  that  we  go  further  down. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties  the  work  advances 
rapidly,  and  if  I  could  only  work  on  uninterruptedly  for 
a  month,  I  should  certainly  reach  a  depth  of  more  than 
32  feet,  in  spite  of  the  immense  breadth  of  the  cutting. 

The  medals  hitherto  discovered  are  all  of  copper,  and 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  Alexandria  Troas ;  some  also 
are  of  Ilium,  and   of  the  first  centuries  before  and  after. 

Christ. 

My  dear  wife,  an  Athenian  lady,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Homer,  and  knows  almost  the  whole  of  the 
'  Iliad '  by  heart,  is  present  at  the  excavations  from  morning 
to  night.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  our  mode  of  life 
in  this  solitude,  where  everything  is  wanting,  and  where 
we  have  to  take  four  grains  of  quinine  every  morning  as 


^3 


a  precaution  against  the  pestilential  malaria.     All  of  mv 
workmen  are  Greeks,  from   the  neighbouring  village   of 
Renko. ;  only  on  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  the  Greeks  do  not 
work    I  employ  Turks.     My  servant,  Nikolaos  Zaphyros 
from  RenkoY,  whom  I  pay  30  piasters  a  day,  is  invaluable 
to  me  m  paymg  the  daily  wages  of  the  workmen,  for  he 
knows  every  one  of  them,  and  is  honest.     Unfortunately 
however,  he  gives  me  no  assistance  in   the  works,   as  he 
neither  possesses  the  gift  of  commanding,  nor  has  he  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  I  am  seeking. 

I  naturally  have  no  leisure  here,  and  I  have  only  been 
able  to  write  the  above  because  it  is  raining  heavily,  and 
therefore  no  work  can  be  done.  On  the  next  rainy  day  I 
shall  report  further  on  the  progress  of  my  excavations. 


No.  36.    A  large  Trojan  Amphora  of  Terra-cotta  (8  m.). 
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slope  of  the  hill,  the  cutting  becomes  longer  the  decper 
I  (licT,  andso  the  (lilliciiltv  of  removing  the  rubbish  is  always 
increasing.  Hiis,  moreover,  cannot  be  thrown  directly 
down  the  slope,  for  it  would  of  course  only  have  to  be 
carried  away  again  ;  so  it  has  to  be  thrown  down  on  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  mouth  of  the  cutting.  The  numbers  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  also,  which  we  continually  come  u])on, 
cause  orcat  trouble  and  have  to  be  got  out  and  removed, 
which  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  at  the  moment 
when  a  large  block  of  this  kind  is  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the 
slope,  all  of  my  workmen  leave  their  own  work  and  hurry 
off  to  see  the  enormous  weight  roll  down  its  steep  path 
with  a  thundering  noise  antl  settle  itself  at  some  distance 
in  the  Plain.  It  i%  moreover,  an  absolute  impossibility  for 
me,  who  am  the  only  one  to  preside  over  all,  to  give  each 
workman  his  right  occupation,  and  to  watch  that  each 
does  his  dutv.  Then,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
the  rubbish,  the  side  passages  have  to  be  kept  in  order, 
which  likewise  runs  away  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  for 
their  inclination^  have  to  be  considerably  modified  at  each 
ste|)  that  we  go  further  down. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difhculties  the  work  advances 
rapidly,  and  if  I  could  only  work  on  uninterruptedly  for 
a  month,  I  should  certainly  reach  a  depth  of  more  than 
32  feet,  in  spite  of  the  immense  breadth  of  the  cutting. 

The  medals  hitherto  discovered  are  all  of  copper,  and 
belono  for  the  most  ixirt  to  Alexandria  Troas :  some  also 
arc  (){'  Jliutn,  and  of  the  first  centuries  before  and  after 

Clirist. 

Mv  dear  wife,  an  Atlienian  lady,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
achnirer  of  Homer,  and  knows  almost  the  whole  of  the 
'  Iliad'  by  heart,  is  present  at  the  excavations  from  morning 
to  nio-ht.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  our  mode  of  lite 
in  this  solitude,  where  everything  is  wanting,  and  where 
we   have  to  take  four   grains  of  quinine  every  morning  as 
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a  precaution   against   the  pestilential   malaria.      All   of  mv 
workmen    are  (irceks,   from    the   neighbouring   villaoc    oi 
Renko, :  only  on  Sunday,  a  <lav  on  which  the  cV-eks  <lo  not 
work,   I   employ  Turks.     My  servant.   \,kolaos  Zaplnros 
from  RenkoY.  whom  I  pay  30  piasters  a  .hu,  is  in^ aluable 
to  me  m    paymg  the  daily  wages  of  the  workmen,  for  he 
knows  every  one  of  them,  and   is  honest.      Unfortunatelv 
however,  he  gives  me   no   assistance  in    the  works,    as    lie- 
neither  possesses  the  gift  c.f  comman.ling,  nor  has  he  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  what  I  am  seeking. 

I  naturally  have  no  leisure  iiere.  and  I  have  onlv  been 
ahle  to  write  the  above  because  it  1.  raining  heavil'v,  an.i 
theretore  no  work  can  be  done.  On  the  nc^xt  rainy'.lav  I 
.hall  report  furtlu-r  on  the  progress  t.f  mv  excavations.    ' 


No.  36.     A  !ar-e  Trojan  Aniphor.i  ..f  I'crra-rotta    a  m. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Number  of  workmen  —  Discoveries  at  2  to  4  meters  deep  —  Greek  coins 

—  Remarkable  terra-cottas  with  small  stamps,  probably  Ex  votos  — 
These  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  whorls  —  Bones  of  sharks, 
shells  of  mussels  and  oysters,  and  pottery  —  Three  Greek  Inscriptions 

—  The  splendid  panoramic  view  from  Hissarlik  —  The  Plain  of  Troy 
and  the  heroic  tumuli  — Thymhridi :  Mr.  Frank  Calvert's  Museum  — 
The  mound  of  Chanai  Tepe  —  The  Scamander  and  its  ancient  bed 

—  Valley  of  the  Simois,  and  ruins  of  Ophrynium. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  October  26th,  1871. 

Since  my  report  of  the  i8th  I  have  continued  the  excava- 
tions with  the  utmost  energy,  with,  on  an   average,   80 
.  workmen,  and  I  have  to-day  reached  an  average  depth  of 
4  meters  (13  feet).    At  a  depth  of  6i  feet  I  discovered  a  well, 
covered  with  a  very  large  stone,  and  filled  with  rubbish. 
Its  depth  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Roman  period,  as  is  proved  by  the  cement  with  which  the 
stones  are  joined  together.      Ruins  of  buildings,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  joined  or  not  joined  by  cement,  I  only  find  at 
about  a  depth  of  2  meters  (6i  feet).     In  the  layers  of  debris 
between  2  and  4  meters  deep  (6i  to  i'^  feet),  I  find  scarcely 
any  stones,  and  to  my  delight  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  no 
longer  occur  at  all.    Medals  belonging  to  Ilium  and  to  the 
first  and  second  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  first  two  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  as  well  as  coins  of  Alexandria  Troas  and 
Sigeum,  the  age  of  which  I  do  not  know,  were  found  almost 
immediately  below  the  surface,  and  only  in  some  few  cases 
as  deep  as  i  meter  (3^  feet).    By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  Ilian  coins  bear  the  image  of  Minerva,  of  Faustina  the 
elder,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  Faustina  the  younger,  of 
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Commodus  or  of  Crispina,  and  I  found  one  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:   OATZTINA   3KTI2P  IAI6I2N.     As  far 

down  as  2  meters  (6i  feet)  I  found,  as  during  my  last  year's 
excavations  in  this  hill,  an  immense  number  of  round  articles 
of  terra-cotta,  red,  yellow,  grey  and-  black,  with  two  holes 
without  inscriptions,  but  frequently  with  a  kind  of  potter's 
stamp  upon  them.  I  cannot  find  in  the  holes  of  any  one 
of  these  articles  the  slightest  trace  of  wear  by  their  having 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  therefore  I  presume 
that  they  have  served  as  Ex  votos  for  hanging  up  in  the 


Nos.  37-39.     Stamped  Terra-cottas  (1^—2  m.). 

temples.     Upon  most  of  those  bearing  a  stamp  I  perceive 

in  It  an  altar,  and  above  the  latter 

a  bee  or  fly  with  outspread  wings ; 

upon  others  there  is  a  bull,  a  swan, 

a  child,  or  two  horses.     Curiously 

enough    these   articles    vanish   all 

at  once  at  a  depth  of   2    meters 

(6i    feet),    and    from    this    depth 

downwards  I  find,  in   their  stead, 

pieces  that  are  sometimes  as  round  ^^ 

as    a  ball,    exactly  the    shape    of 

a  German  humming-top,  some-  ""'  "  '^"'^'  ^^^^^•^"" ''  ""'' 
times  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  others  again  in  the 
form  of  cones,  tops  {carrouselen\  or  volcanoes.  They  are 
from  I  of  an  inch  to  2i  inches  high  and  broad, 
and  all  the  different  forms  have  a  hole  right  through  the 
centre ;    almost  all  of  them   have  on  one  side  the  most 
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Niiml.cr  of  worknuMi  -  Disroveries  nt  2  to  4  meters  deci)  —  Creek  coins 
--  kcunrkihlc  terrj-coitns  with  sniill  stani!)s,  i)rol)al)ly  Ex  ivios  — 
'I'hc^e  (XMSc,  and  arc  succeeded  by  llie  whorls  —  Bones  of  sharks, 
shells  of  mussels  and  oysters,  and  ])Ottery  —  'Three  (Ireek  Inscrijaions 

—  The  splendid  i.ant)raniic  view  from  Hissarlik  —  The  Plain  of  Troy 
:\w(\  the  heroic  //////////  — Thy  ml  )ria  :   Mr.  I'Vank  Calvert's  ^^useum  - 

The  mound  of  Chanai   Tepe  — The  Scamander  and  its  ancient  l)ed 

—  Valley  of  the  Simois,  and  ruins  of  Ophrynium. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  October  26th.  1871. 

SixcK  mv  report  of  the  i8th  I  have  contintied  the  excava- 
tions with  the  utmost  energy,  with,  on  an  average,  80 
workmen,  and  I  have  to-day  reached  an  average  depth  of 
4  meters  (13  feet).  At  a  depth  of  6.V  feet  I  discovered  a  well, 
covered  with  a  very  large  stone,  and  filled  with  rubbish. 
Its  depth  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
Roman  period,  as  is  proved  by  the  cement  with  which  the 
stones  are  joined  together.  Ruins  of  buildings,  consisting 
of  hewn  stones  joined  or  not  joined  by  cement,  I  only  find  at 
about  a  dei)th  of  2  meters  (6i  feet).  In  the  layers  of  debris 
between  2  and  4  meters  deep  (6i  to  13  feet),  I  find  scarcely 
any  stones,  and  to  my  delight  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  no 
longer  occur  at  all.  Medals  belonging  to  Ilium  and  to  the 
first  and  second  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  first  two  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  as  well  as  coins  of  Alexandria  Troas  and 
Sio-eum,  the  ase  of  which  I  do  not  know,  were  found  almost 
immediately  below  the  surface,  and  only  in  some  few  cases 
as  deep  as  i  meter  (3  |  feet).  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  Ilian  coins  bear  the  image  of  Minerva,  of  Faustina  the 
elder,  of  Marcus   Aurelitis,   of  Faustina   the   younger,   of 
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ComiiKxlus  or  of  Crispina,  and  1  found  one  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:    <|)ATZTINA    BKTIIP   lAICHN.      \s  fu 

<lown  as  2  meters  (Gh  feet)  I  ti)und,  as  during  niv  last  year's 
excavations  in  this  hi]],  an  immense  numlier  of  round  articles 
of  terra-cotta,  red,  yellow,  grey  and  black,  witli  two  holes 
witliout  inscriptions,  but  frequently  with  a  kind  of  p„tter-s 
stamp  ui.on  them.  I  cannot  find'  in  the  holes  of  any  one 
ot  tliese  articles  the  sliglitest  trace  of  wear  by  their  h'avino 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  therefore  I  presume 
that  they  luue  .served  as  Ex  vo/os  for   hanging  up  in  the 


lilll'! 
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temples.      Upon  most  of  those  bearing  a  .tamp  1  perceive 

in  It  an  altar,  and  above  the  latter 

a  bee  or  fly  with  oiitsj)rea(l  wings: 

upon  others  there  is  a  bull,  a  su^ui, 

a  child,  or  two  horses.      Curiouslv 

enough    these    articles    vanish    ail 

at  once   at  a  depth   of    2    meters 

{(A    feet),    and    from    this    de])th 

downwards   I  find,    in    their  stead, 

pieces  that  are  sometimes  as  roiuid 
^i^    a   ball,     exactly   the    shape    of 
a    (ierman    humming-top,    some- 
t'mes    in    the    form    of    hemis|>here.,  otlier.   again  in   the 
h)rm  ot  cones,  t()])s  {carrousclcn),  or  ^()Icanoes.^     Th^y  are 
^rom    l     of   an    inch     to     2I     inches    high    and    b'road 
^ind  all   the  difi'erent  fi)rms  have  a  hole  right  through  the' 
^vntre:    almost  all    of  them    have   on    one   si.le   the^most 
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various  kinds  of  decorations  encircling  the  central  hole  * 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these  objects  made  of  blue 
stone,  from  f  of  an  inch  to  li  inch  broad,  and  found  at  a 
depth  of  3  meters  (10  feet),  they  are  all  made  of  terra-cotta, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  decorations  were  engraved 
when  the  clay  was  still  in  a  soft  state.     All  are  of  such 
excellent  clay,  and  burnt  so  hard,  that  I  at  first  believed 
them  to  be  of  stone,  and  only  perceived  my  mistake  after 
having  carefully  examined .  them.     In  the  depth  we  have 
now  arrived  at  I  also  find  very  many  of  those  elegant  round 
vertebrae  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  shark,  and  of 
which  walking-sticks  are  often  made.  The  existence  of  these 
vertebra)  seems  to  prove  that  in  remote  antiquity  this  sea 
contained  sharks,  which  are  now  no  longer  met  with  here. 
To-day  I  also  found  upon  a  fragment  of  rough  pottery  the 
representation  of  a  man  s  head  with  large  protruding  eyes, 
a  long  nose,  and  a  very  small  mouth,  which  seems  clearly 
to  be  of  Phoenician  workmanship. 

I    also  constantly  come  upon  immense   quantities  of 
mussel-shells,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ilium 
had  been   very  fond  of  this  shell-fish.      Oyster-shells  are 
also  found,  but  only  seldom ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  find 
very  many  fragments  of  pottery.     As  far  as  the  depth  yet 
reached,  all  the  buildings  which  have  stood  upon  this  hill 
in  the   course  of  thousands  of  years   seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire ;  every  one  of  them  is  distinctly  indicated 
by  a  layer  of  calcined  ruins.     This  is  at  all  events  the 
reason  why  I  do  not  also  find  other  objects,  and  especially 
why  I  no  longer  find  earthen  vessels.    Those  I  have  hitherto 
found  uninjured  are  very  small  pots  of  coarse  workman- 
ship ;  however,  the  fragments  of  the  pottery  prove  that 
even  in  the  time  to  which  the  ruins  belong,  at  a  depth  of 
4  meters  (13  feet),  there  already  existed  good  kitchen  utensils. 

*  The  various  forms  of  the  whorls  are  shown  in  the  lithographed 
plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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In  the  quadrangular  building  already  mentioned  I 
found,  at  a  depth  of  about  5  feet,  a  slab  of  marble  25-6 
inches  in  length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  13-6  inches  in 
breadth,  and  the  lower  part  15-36  inches.  It  contains  the 
following  inscription : — 

^  'ETreiS^^  Ata</.e'n,s  noXXe'ws  TrfiMpirr,^,   BiarpClScop  napii 
T<p  ^aa-iXev.  <f>i\oi  U  Kal  ewov?  SiareXei  tw  Srj^a>,  vpgt'as 
wapex6fi€vo^  ^po0^,^<o^  ets  Sl  dp  rts  avrbu  napaKoXfj.  SeSo- 
xOai  TJj  ^ovXfj  Kal  tS  8^p.(o  eVaii^eVai  fx^v  avrop  irrl  toUtol^, 
■jrapaKakelp  8k  Kal  els  to  Xocnop  ehac  4>v\6rLp.ov  eU  ra  rod 
hjitiov  <jvp.<t>4popra,  SeSoV^ai  Se  avrc^  noXtreCap,  npo^ePLap 
€yKTr,a-ip,  dreXevap  S,p  Kal  ot  noXlrai  dreXeh  eiVt  Kal  i<f>o8op 
em  Trjp^ovXyjp  wp<ira,  ^erd  rd  iepd  Kal  d<f>,^,p  Kal  if,  ^oXipico 
Kcti  ep  eiprjpj)  dcrvXel  Kal  d(r7rop8eC-  dpaypdyfta^  8e  rd  SeSo'- 
/ieVa  avTw  radra  el?  (ttiJXtjp  Kal  (dm)6'ermt  e{ls  .... 

The  king  spoken  of  in  this  inscription  must  have  been 
one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  writmg  I  beheve  that  it  must  be  assigned  to  the  third 
century  before  Christ. 

At  about  the  same  depth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing, I  found  a  second  marble  slab  16-5  inches  in  length 
and  13-4  inches  in  breadth.  The  inscription  runs  as 
follows : — 

'iXiels  eSoa-ap  MepeXdco  'A^^afiaCov  'AdrjpaCco  eiepy^rr, 
yepopepo,  avrSp  Kal  nepl  rrjp  iXevOepCap  dpBpl  dyaOw  yew- 
p-epb)  npo^epCap  koI  evepyecrlap. 

This  second  inscription,  to  judge  from  the  form  of  the 
letters,  appears  to  belong  to  the  first  century  b.c.  "  'Appa- 
^aios  "  here  occurs  for  the  first  time  as  an  Attic  name. 

•  At  the  same  depth,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  the 
foundations  of  the  same  building,  I  found  a  third  marble 
slab,  neariy  15  inches  long  and  about  14  broad.  Its 
inscription  is : — 

F  a 
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VIEW  OF  THE  PLAIN  OF  TROY. 


ine\06vre^  iirl  t ^  ^ovX^  <^««  ^^  Xa^piav  rhv  reray(^dvou  eu 
'AfivSov  eifov:'  re  elvaL  rjj  ir6kec  /cal  eVt'ois  Trpecr^evo^e^ow 
i,ro  roil  8^>ov  77/>os  airo.'  pov\6i^evov  rrj  TroXet  x«P^^^<r^*' 
T^v  irao-av  <r^ov8^v  KaJ  Trpo.'oiav  ^oeicr^ai  Kal  rots  <rvi'av- 
rwcrip  avTw  tcSv  rroKiT^v  <f>i\a,>0pwTrm  7rpoa-<^£>£o-0ai,  tm 
oSv  Kal  6  8^/tos  <^ai«/>jTai  r^f  /ca^rjVovcrav  x<^P'^  a^oStSovs 

TOW  7r/)oaipov/.ieVots  t^i'  n6{\Li') heh6xOai. 

This  third  inscription  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  first 

century  b.c.  ,     ,  •  u  t 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  in  and  around  which  1 

discovered  these  three  inscriptions  was  the  Town-hall  of 

lUum;  at  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 

temple. 

The  view  from  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  extremely  magni- 
ficent.* Before  me  lies  the  glorious  Plain  of  Troy,  which, 
since  the  recent  rain,  is  again  covered  with  grass  and  yellow 
buttercups ;  on  the  north-north-west,  at  about  an  hour's 
distance,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hellespont.  The  penmsula 
of  Gallipoli  here  runs  out  to  a  point,  upon  which  stands 
a  lighthouse.  To  the  left  of  it  is  the  island  of  Imbros, 
above  which  rises  Mount  Ida  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
at  present  covered  with  snow  ;  a  little  more  to  the  west,  on 
the  Macedonian  peninsula,  lies  the  celebrated  Mount  Athos, 
or  Monte  Santo,  with  its  monasteries,  at  the  north-western 
side  of  which  there  are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  that  great 
canal  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (VII.  22-23),  was 
made  by  Xerxes,  in  order  to  avoid  sailing  round  the  stormy 

Cape  Athos.  . 

Returning  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  we  see  to  the  right 
of  it  upon  a  spur  of  the  promontory  of  Rhoeteum,  the 
sepulchral  mound  of  Ajax ;  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
Cape  of  Sigeum  that  of  Patroclus,  and  upon  a  spur  ot 
the  same  cape  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles ;  to  the  left  of 

*  See  Plate  IV.     View  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
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the  latter,  on  the  promontory  itself,  is  the  village  of  Ye- 
nishehr.     The  Plain,  which  is  about  two  hours'  journey  in 
breadth,  is  thence  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shores  of 
the  ^gean,  which  are,  on  an  average,  about  131  feet  high 
and   upon   which  we   see   first  the  sepulchral   mound  of 
Festus,   the   confidential    friend  of  Caracalla,   whom   the    ' 
Emperor  (according  to  Herodian,  IV.)  caused  to  be  poisoned 
on  his  visit  to  Ilium,  that  he  might  be  able  to  imitate  the 
funeral  rites  which  Achilles    celebrated   in  honour  of  his 
friend  Patroclus,  as  described  by  Homer  (I/iad,  XXIII.). 
Then   upon   the  same   coast   there  is  another  sepulchral 
mound,  called  Udjek-Tsps,  rather  more  than  78*  feet  in 
height,  which  most  archsologists  consider  to  be  that  of  the 
old  man  ^syetes,  from  which  PoJites,  trusting  to  the  swift- 
ness of  his  feet,  watched  to  see  when  the  Greek  army  would 
set  forth  from  the  ships.*     The  distance  of  this  mound 
from  the  Greek  camp  on  the  Hellespont  is,  however,  fully 
35  hours,  whereas  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a 
man  cannot  be  seen.     Polites,  moreover,  would  not  have 
required  to  have  been  very  swift-footed  to  have  escaped  at 
a  distance  of  3^  hours.     In  short,  from  the  passage  in  the 
Ihad  this  tomb  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  that  of 
^syetes  whether  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  be  assigned  to 
the  heights  of  Bunarbashi  or  to  Ilium,  where  I  am  digging. 
Between  the  last-named  mounds  we  see  projecting  above 
the  high  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  II.  790-794  :~ 

EfiraTO  8J  (pBoyyiir  vTi  npid/ioio  noX/ri;, 

Tifi^if  iir'  aKfordTif  AiVw^Tao  yipovTos, 
^iyiitvo-:  dirirdre  j-api^xi/  a<popnneufii  'Axvol— 

"  Swift  Iris  stood  amidst  them,  and  the  voice 
Assuming  of  Polites,  Priam's  son. 
The  Trojan  scout,  who,  trusting  to  his  speed, 
Was  posted  on  the  summit  of  the  mound 
Of  ancient  ^syetes,  there  to  watch 
Till  from  their  ships  the  Grecian  troops  should  march—" 
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To  the  south,  we  see  the  Plain  of  Troy,  extending  again 
to   a  distance    of   two   hours,    as  far    as    the    heights  of 
Bunarbashi,  above  which  rises  majestically  the  snow-capped 
Gargarus  of  Mount  Ida,  from  which  Jupiter  witnessed  the 
battles  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.*     At  half-an- 
hour's  distance  to  the  left  of  Bunarbashi  is  the  beautiful 
estate  of  5000  acres,  whose  name  of  Batak  is  now  changed 
into  Thymbria,  belonging   to   my  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
Calvert.     It  deserves  the  change  of  name  for  more  than 
one  reason ;  for  not  only  does  the  river  Thymbrius  (now 
Kemer)  flow  through  it,  but  it  comprises  the  whole  site 
of  the   ancient   town    of  Thymbria,   with   its   temple   of 
Apollo,  among  the  ruins  of  which  the  proprietor's  brother, 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert— known  for  his  archaeological  investi- 
gations —  is  making   excavations,    and  has  found  several 
valuable  inscriptions ;  among  others,  an  inventory  of  the 
temple.   This  estate  further  comprises  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  which  is  apparently  encompassed  in  some  places  by 
ramparts ;  it  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  and  in 
regard  to   position,  distance,   &c.,   corresponds   so   closely 
with  the  statements  of  Strabo  that  it  must  certainly  be  his 
"'IX16W1/  Kci^T);'  where,  agreeing  with  the  theory  of  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  he  places  the  Homeric  Troy.     At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  containing  the  site,  there  are,  curiously  enough, 
two  springs,  one  of  hot  the  other  of  cold  water.f     These 
springs— probably  owing  to  their  natural  channels  having 
been  stopped  up  for  centuries  by  a  fallen  bridge— have 
formed  a  large  marsh  of  240  acres,  the  evaporations  of 
which  greatly   contribute  to  the  malaria  of  the  glorious 
Plain.     The  marvellous  circumstance  that  these  springs  are 


PI 


*  See  Plate  V.,  View  of  the  South-eastern  part  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
The  word  "perpetual"  {ewigem)  in  reference  to  the  snow  on  Ida  is 
omitted  at  the  desire  of  the  Author,  who  has  ascertained  that  the  summit 
is  clear  of  snow  in  July  and  August.— [Ed.] 

t  The  difference  of  temperature  in  the  springs  seerns  to  have  been 
disproved  afterwards.     (See  Chapter  V.,  p.  92.)— [Ed.] 
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situated  directly  before  the  site  of  « 'iXte'wj.  KoJ/t,;,"  and  that 
their  position  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  two  springs 
of  hot  and  cold  water  which  existed  in  front  of  ancient 
Troy,  and  in  which  tlie  Trojan  women  used  to  wash  their 
clothes,  convinces  Mr.  Frederick  Calvert  that  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis  and  Strabo  were  right,  and  that  he  possesses  the 
actual  site  of  ancient  Troy.     In  order  to  gain  240  acres 
of  rich  land  and  to  make  the  district  more  healthy,  but 
especially  also  in  the  interest  of  science,  Mr.  Calvert  has 
now  caused  the  channels  to  be  opened,  and  he  believes,  as 
the  incline  is  considerable,  amounting  at  least  to  53  feet 
and  the  distance  from  the  Hellespont  is  three  hours,  that  by 
next  summer  the  whole  marsh  will  be  dried  up,  and  the 
two  springs,  which   are  now  5  feet  under  water,  will  be 
brought  to  light.*     I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make 
Mr.  Calvert  change  his  opinion,  by  seeking  to  convince 
him  that,  according  to  the  Iliad  (II.  123-30),!  Troy  must 
at  least  have  had  50,000  inhabitants,  whereas  the  site  he 
possesses  is  scarcely  large  enough  for  10,000;  further,  that 
the  distance  from  the  'IXt^o,^  Kcifj^r)  to  the  Hellespont  directly 
contradicts  the  statements  of  Homer,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  Greek  troops  in  one  day  twice  forced  their  way  fighting 
from  the  camp  to  the  town,  and  returned  twice,  fighting 
The  distance  of  the  town  from  the  ships,  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  can  at  most  have  been  that  of  one  hour  (about 
3  miles).     Mr.  Calvert  replies  that  the  whole  Plain  of  Troy 
IS  alluvial  land,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  its 
site  must  have  been  nearer  the  Hellespont ;  but,  three  years 
ago,  in  my  work,  '  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Troy '  I 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Plain  of  Troy  is  decidedlv 
not  alluvial  land.  ^ 


«. 


*  This  work  has  now  been  done.     See  '  Introduction  '  jj  5 1 
rh/  ''?'V'I"t':°d"^''o°'  h^s   already   shown   how   Dr.    Schliemann 

ChanSxxrr?'"Tr  f  ?  '''  T'^"""^'  °^  ^^°y-     Compare  also 
Chapter  XXIH.    It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  vague  poetic  language  of  the 

passage  cited  furnishes  any  ,/a/a  for  the  computation  in  the  text.— [Ed.] 
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Another  curiosity  of  this  estate  Is,  that  close  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  there  exists  a  round  hill,  called  ''  Chanai 
Tepe,"  about  3 22  feet  in  height,  and  2i6i  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base.  It  used  to  be  considered  a  natural  hill,  till 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  in  the  year  1856,  made  a  cutting  in  it, 
and  found  upon  a  flat  rock,  16  feet  high,  a  circular  space, 
enclosed  by  a  wall  6i  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  the 
inner  space,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  wall, 
was  filled  with  calcined  bones,  which  the  surgeons  of  the 
English  fleet  pronounced  to  be  human  bones.  In  the 
centre  Mr.  Calvert  found  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  about  10  feet  of  earth. 

The  Plain  of  Troy  is  traversed  from  the  south-east  to 
the  north-west  by  the  Scamander,  which  is  distant  from 
Hissarlik  ^^  minutes'  walk,  and  the  bed  of  which  I  can 
recognise  from   here  by  the   uninterrupted  row   of  trees 
growing  upon    its    banks.     Between  the    Scamander    and 
Hissarlik,  at  a  distance  of  only  1 5  minutes  from  the  latter, 
the  Plain  is  again  intersected  by  the  river  Kalifatli-Asmak, 
which  rises  in  the  marshes  of  Batak  (Thymbria),  and  is 
filled  with  running  water  only  in  late  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring;    but   during  the   hot  summer    months,    till    the 
end  of  October,  it  consists  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
deep  pools.     This  stream,  even  during  the  continual  heavy 
winter  rains,  and  in  comparison  with  its  splendid  and  im- 
mensely broad  channel,  has  but  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
water— in  fact,  never  so  much  as  to  cover  even  the  tenth 
part  of  the  breadth  of  its  bed.     I  therefore  believe  that  its 
huge  bed  must  at  one  time  have  been  the  bed  of  the 
Scamander ;  I  believe  this  all  the  more,  as  the  Simois  still 
flows  into  the  Kalifatli-Asmak  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
distance  north  of  Ilium,  where  I  am  digging.*     By  identi- 
fying the  channel  of  this  river,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  Hellespont  near  Cape  Rhoeteum,  with  the  most  ancient 
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bed  of  the  Scamander,  we  may  settle  the  otherwise  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  the  Homeric  topography  of  the 
Plain    of  Troy;    for,    had    the    Scamander   occupied    its 
present  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  have 
flowed  through  the  Greek  camp,  and  Homer  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  speaking  of  this  important 
circumstance.     But  as  he  never  mentions  a  river  in  the 
camp,  there  can,  of  course,  have  been  none  there.     More- 
over,  the  Simois  is  now  half-an-hour's  distance  from  the 
Scamander ;  whereas  Homer  frequently  mentions  the  con- 
fluence  of   these   two    streams    before    Ilium,    and   most 
of  the  battles  took  place  in  the  fields  between  Troy    the 
Scamander,  and  the  Simois.     At  its  confluence  with  the 
Kahfath-Asmak,  whose  enormous  bed  must,  at  one  time 
have    belonged    to   the    Scamander,   the    SimoYs    has   an 
especially   large    and   deep    bed,    which   is    doubtless    still 
the   same  that  this  stream    occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

The   Kalifatli-Asmak,    after    its    confluence   with    the 
Scamander  near  the  village  of  Kum-koi,  turns  to  the  north- 
west,  and  flows  into  the  sea  by  three  arms,  not  very  far 
from  the  present  bed  of  the  Scamander ;  below  the  village 
however,  it  has  quite  a  narrow  bed,  which  is  obviously  of 
recent  formation.      Its  old   channel,  on  the  other  hand 
which  was  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander  and  is  of  ari 
immense  breadth, proceeds  direct  northwards  fromKum-koi- 
It  is  now  occupied  by  the  water  of  the  small  rivulet  called 
In-tipi-Asmak,  which  I  shall  afterwards  describe  minutely 
and  empties  itself,  as  before  said,  into  the  Hellespont  close 
to  Cape  Rhoeteum. 

The  Scamander  did  not  take  possession  of  its  present 
bed  suddenly,  but  very  gradually,  probably  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries ;  for  between  its  present  channel  and  its 
ancient  one  there  are  three  enormous  river-beds,  likewise 
leading  to  the  Hellespont,  which  possess  no  water  and 
must   necessarily  have    been    successively   formed    by  the 
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Scamander,  as  there  is  no  other  river  here  that  could  have 

formed  them. 

To  the  north-north-east,  I  overlook  another  plain, 
called  Chalil-Owasi,  half  an  hour  in  breadth  and  ih  hour 
in  length,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Simo'is  and  extends  to 
the  hill  upon  which  are  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ophrynium.  The  coins  v^/fiich  have  been  found 
there  leave  no  doubt  about  this.  There,  close  to  the 
Simois,  was  Hector's  (so-called)  tomb,  and  a  grove  sacred 
to  his  memory.* 

♦  Lycophron's  Cassa;i^ra ;  Virgirs  ^neiJ,  III.,  302-305;  Strabo, 
XIII.,  I. 


No.  41.    A  great  mixing  Vessel  (itpanip),  of  Terrn-cotta   with  4  Handles,  about  i  ft.  5  in.  high, 
and  nearly  i  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter  {7  M.).     (See  pp.  157,  262). 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Puzzling  transitions  from  the  "  Stone  Age  "  to  a  higher  civilization  -^ 
The  stone  age  reappears  in  force,  mixed  with  pottery  of  fine  work- 
manship, and  the  whorls  in  great  number  — Conjectures  as  to  their 
uses:  probably  £x  votos  —  Priapi  of  stone  and  terra-cotta :  their 
worship  brought  by  the  primitive  Aryans  from  Bactria  —  Vessels 
with  the  owl's  face  —Boars'  tusks— Varied  implements  and  weapons 
of  stone  —  Hand  mill-stones  —  Models  of  canoes  in  terra-cotta  — 
Whetstones  —  The  one  object  of  the  excavations,  to  find  Troy. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  November  3rd,  1871. 

Mr  last  communication  was  dated  the  26th  of  October, 
and  since  then  I  have  proceeded  vigorously  with  80  work- 
men on  an  average.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  lost 
three  days ;  for  on  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  the  Greeks  do 
not  work,  I  could  not  secure  the  services  of  any  Turkish 
workmen,  for  they  are  now  sowing  their  crops;  on  two  other 
days  I  was  hindered  by  heavy  rains. 

To  my  extreme  surprise,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  last 
month,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  mass  of  ddbris,  in  which  I 
found  an  immense  quantity  of  implements  made  of  hard 
black  stone  (diorite),  but  of  a  very  primitive  form.     On  the 
following  day,  however,  not  a  single  stone  implement  was 
found,  but  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire  and  a  great  deal  of 
broken  pottery  of  elegant  workmanship,  among  others  the 
fragment  of  a  cup  with  an  owl's  head.     I  therefore  thought 
I  had  again  come  upon  the  remains  of  a  civilized  people, 
and  that  the  stone  implements  of  the  previous  day  w^ere  the 
remains  of  an  invasion  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  whose  dominion 
had  been  of  but  short  duration.     But  I  was  mistaken,  for 
on  the  Wednesday  the  stone  period  reappeared  in   even 
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Scamanclcr,  as  there  is  no  other  river  here  that  could  have 

formed  them. 

To    the    north-north-east,    I    overlook    anotlier    plain, 

called  Clialil-Owasi,  half  an  hour  in  breadth  and  ih  hour 
in  length,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Simo'is  and  extends  to 
the  hill  upon  which  are  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ophrynium.  The  coins  w^idi  have  been  found 
there  leave  no  doubt  about  this.  There,  close  to  the 
Simois,  was  Hector's  (so-called)  tomb,  and  a  grove  sacred 
to  his  memorv.^ 


•"   l^ycophroifs  CassanJm ;  Vir-il's  . /:>/r/V,  HI.,  30^-305.;  'Stral)(). 
Mil.,  I. 


No    41.     A  i;rc:it  rm'xmj:  \\;-cl  (<cpaTrjfi\  of  Tcrni-catta,  with  4  Himdlcs,  ab.-at  i  ft.  5  in.  l..-i.. 
aiul  nearly  i  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter  {7  M.)-     {'!=>^^  I'P-  «57.  ^^aj. 
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C  II  APT  I^:  R    III. 

I'uzzling  traiisition.s  from  the  "Stone  A.<;e  "  to  a  lii-licr  civilization  — 
U'he  .stone  ao-e  rea])])cars  in  force,  mixed  with  ])oUerv  of  fine  work- 
man.ship,  and  tlie  whorls  in  great  mmiher  — Conjectures  as  to  their 
uses:  ])rol)al)ly  Kv  vofos -- Priap'i  of  stone  and  terra-cotti  :  their 
worship  broii-ht  l)y  the  primitixe  Aryans  from  liactria -^- X'essels 
with  the  owl's  face  — Hoars' tusks  — Varied  imj^lements  and  weapons 
of  stone  — Hand  mill-stones  — AFodels  of  canoes  in  term-coUa  — 
Whetstones  —  The  one  ohjed  of  the  excavations,  to  lind  'I^rov. 

On  the  Hill  of  llissarlik.  XovchiIkt  3rd,  1S71. 

Mv  last  communication  was  dated  the  26tli  of  October, 
and  since  then  I  have  proceeded  vigorously  with  80  work- 
men on  an  average.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  lost 
three  days;  for  on  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  the  Greeks  do 
not  work,  I  could  not  secure  the  services  of  any  Turkish 
workmen,  for  they  arc  now  sowing  their  croi)s;  on' two  other 
days  I  was  hindered  by  heavv  rains. 

To  my  extreme  siu-prise,  on  iMonday,  the  30th  of  last 
month,  I  stiddenly  came  upon  a  mass  of  debris,  in  which  I 
tound  an  immense  quantity  of  implements  made  of  hard 
black  stone  (diorite),  but  of  a  very  primitive  form.     On  the 
following  day,  however,  not  a  single  stone  implement  was 
loiHid,  but  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire  and  a  great  deal  of 
broken  pottery  of  elegant  workmanship,  among  others  the 
iragment  of  a  cup  with  an  owfs  head.     I  therefore  thoucrht 
I  had  again  come   upon  the  remains  of  a  civilized  ])eople, 
and  that  the  stone  implements  of  the  previotis  day  were  the 
remains  of  an  invasion  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  whose  dominion 
had  been  of  but  short  dtiration.     But  I  was  mistaken,  for 
on   the  Wednesday  the   stone  period    reappeared  in    even 
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greater  force,  and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  yester- 
day. To-day,  unfortunately,  no  work  can  be  done  owing 
to  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain. 

I  find  much  in  this  stone  period  that  is  quite  inexplic- 
able to  me,  and  I  therefore  consider  it  necessary  to  describe 
everything  as  minutely  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  one  or 
other  of  my  honoured  colleagues  will  be  able  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  points  which  are  obscure  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  astonished  that  here  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  where,  according  to  every  suppo- 
sition the  noblest  buildings  must  have  stood,  I  come  upon 
the  stone  period  as  early  as  at  a  depth  of  4i  meters  (about 
15  feet),  whereas  last  year,  at  a  distance  of  only  66  feet 
fi-om  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  found  in  my  cutting,  at  the 
depth  of  more  than  16  feet,  a  wall,  6i  feet  thick,  and  by 
no  means  very  ancient,  and  no  trace  of  the  stone  period, 
although  I  carried  that  cutting  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
26  feet.  This  probably  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
way  than  that  the  hill,  at  the  place  where  the  wall  stands, 
must  have  been  very  low,  and  that  this  low  position  has 
been  gradually  raised  by  the  debris. 

Further,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  present  stratum  and  upon  the  whole  length  of  my 
cutting  (which  must  now  be  at  least  1 84  feet)  to  its  mouth, 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  steep  declivity,  I  should  find  stone 
implements,  which  obviously  prove  that  that  part  of  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill  cannot  have  increased  in  size  since 
the  stone  period  by  rubbish  thrown  down  from  above. 

Next,  I  cannot  explain  how  it  is  possible  that  I  should 
find  things  which,  to  all  appearance,  must  have  been  used 
by  the  uncivilized  men  of  the  stone  period,  but  which 
could  not  have  been  made  with  the  rude  implements  at 
their  disposal.  Among  these  I  may  specially  mention  the 
earthen  vessels  found  in  great  numbers,  without  decorations, 
it  is  true,  and  not  fine,  but  which  however  are  of  excellent 
workmanship.     Not  one  of  these  vessels  has  been  turned 


upon  a  potter's  wheel,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
could  not  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of  some  kind  of 
machine,  such  as,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  the  rude  stone  implements  of  the  period. 

I  am  further  surprised  to  find,  in  this  stone  period,  and 
more  frequently  than  ever  before,  those  round  articles  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  which  have  sometimes  the  form  of 
humming-tops  or  whorls  {carrouselen),  sometimes  of  fiery 
mountains.  In  the  last  form  they  bear,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  colossal  sepulchral 
mounds  of  this  district,  which  latter,  both  on  this  account 
and  also  because  stone  implements  have  been  found  in  one 
of  them  (the  Chanai  Tepe)  belong  probably  to  the  stone 
period,  and  therefore  perhaps  to  an  age  thousands  of  years 
before  the  Trojan  war.=^  At  a  depth  of  3  meters  (about  10 
feet),  I  found  one  of  these  objects  made  of  very  fine  marble : 
all  the  rest  are  made  of  excellent  clay  rendered  very  hard 
'  by  burning ;  almost  all  of  them  have  decorations,  which 
have  evidently  been  scratched  into  them  when  the  clay  was 
as  yet  unburnt,  and  which  in  very  many  cases  have  been 
filled  with  a  white  substance,  to  make  them  more  striking 
to  the  eye.  It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  the  decorations 
upon  all  of  these  objects  were  filled  with  that  white  sub- 
stance, for  upon  many  of  them,  where  it  no  longer  exists,  I 
see  some  traces  of  it.  Upon  some  of  the  articles  of  very 
hard  black  clay  without  decorations,  some  hand  has  endea- 
voured to  make  them  after  the  clay  had  been  burnt,  and,> 
when  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass,  these  marks 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  laboriously  scratched 
with  a  piece  of  flint. 

The  question  then  forces  itself  upon  us :  For  what  were 


*  For  the  further  and  most  interesting  discoveries  which  speedily  led 
Dr.  Schliemann  to  recal  this  conjecture,  and  which  have  affected  all 
previous  theories  about  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  see  the  beginning 
of  Chapter  IV. 
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these  objects  tised  ?  They  cannot  possibly  have  been  em- 
ployed in  spinning  or  weaving,  or  as  weights  for  fishing- 
nets,  for  they  are  too  fine  and  elegant  for  such  purposes ; 
neither  have  I  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  indication 
that  they  could  have  been  used  for  any  handicraft.  When, 
therefore,  I  consider  the  perfect  likeness  of  most  of  these 
objects  to  the  form  of  the  heroic  sepulchral  mounds,  I 
am  forced  to  believe  that  they,  as  well  as  those  with  two 
holes  which  occurred  only  at  a  depth  of  6i  feet,  were  used 

as  Ex  votos, 

'    Again,  to  my  surprise,  I   frequently  find  the  Priapus, 
sometimes  represented  quite  true  to  nature  in  stone  or  terra- 
cotta, sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  rounded  ofF  at  the 
top  (just  such  as  I  have  seen  in  Indian  temples,  but  there  only 
about  4  inches  in  length).    I  once  also  found  the  symbol  in 
the  form  of  a  little  pillar  only  about  i  inch  in  length,  made 
of  splendid  black    marble  striped  with   white    and  beau- 
tifully polished,  such  as  is  never  met  with  in  the  whole  of 
this  district.     I  consequently  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that   the  Trojan   people  of  the  stone   period   worshipped 
Priapus  as  a  divinity,  and  that,  belonging  to  the   Indo- 
Germanic  race,  they  brought  this  religion  from  Bactria ; 
for  in  India,  as  is  well  known,  the  god  of  production  and 
of  destruction  is  represented  and  worshipped  in  this  form. 
Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  these  ancient  Trojans  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  great  Hellenic  nation,  for  I  repeatedly  find 
upon  cups  and  vases  of  terra-cotta  representations  of  the 
owl's  head,  which  is  probably  the  great-great-grandmother 
of  the  Athenian  bird  of  Pallas- Athena. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  piece  of 
silver  wire  and  two  copper  nails,  I  have  as  yet  found  no 
trace  of  metal  in  the  strata  of  the  stone  period. 

As  in  the  upper  strata,  so  in  those  of  the  stone  period, 
I  find  a  great  many  boars'  tusks,  which,  in  the  latter  strata, 
have  without  exception  been  pointed  at  the  end,  and  have 
served  as  implements.     It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  the 


men  of  the  stone  period,  with  their  imperfect  weapons, 
were  able  to  kill  wild  boars.  Their  lances — like  all  their 
other  weapons  and  instruments — are,  it  is  true,  made  of 
very  hard  black  or  green  stone,  but  still  they  are  so  blunt 
that  it  must  have  required  a  giant's  strength  to  kill  a  boar 
with  them.  Hammers  and  axes  are  met  with  of  all  sizes 
and  in  great  numbers.*  I  likewise  find  very  many  weights 
of  granite,  also  a  number  of  hand-mills  of  lava,  which 
consist  of  two  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length,  oval  on  one  side 
and  flat  on  the  other,  between  which  the  corn  was  crushed. 
Sometimes  these  mill-stones  are  made  of  granite.  Knives  are 
found  in  very  great  numbers ;  all  are  of  flint,  some  in  the 
form  of  knife -blades,  others — by  far  the  greater  majority — 
are  jagged  on^  one  or  on  both  sides,  like  saws.  Needles 
and  bodkins  made  of  bone  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
sometimes  also  small  bone  spoons.  Primitive  canoes,  such  as 
I  frequently  saw  in  Ceylon,  formed  out  of  a  hollowed  trunk 
of  a  tree,  are  often  met  with  here  in  miniature,  made  of 
terra-cotta,  and  I  presume  that  these  small  vessels  may  have 
served  as  salt-cellars  or  pepper-boxes.  I  likewise  find  a 
number  of  whetstones  about  4  inches  in  length  and  nearly 
as  much  in  breadth,  which  are  sometimes  made  of  clay, 
sometimes  of  green  or  black  slate;  further,  a  number  of 
round,  flat  stones  a  little  under  and  over  two  inches  in 
diameter,  painted  red  on  one  side ;  also  many  hundreds  of 
round  terra-cottas  of  the  like  size  and  shape,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  and  which  have  evidently  been  made  out  of 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  may  have  been  used  on  spindles. 
Flat  stone  mortars  are  also  met  with. 

I  also  find  in  my  excavations  a  house-wall  of  the  stone 
period,  consisting  of  stones  joined  by  clay,  like  the  buildings 
which  were  discovered  on  the  islands  of  Therasia  and  Thera 


*  The  stone  implements  here  described  are  so  similar  in  form  to  the 
better-made  objects  of  the  same  sort,  exhibited  in  subsequent  illustrations, 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  engrave  them  here. — [Ed.] 
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(Santorin)  under  three  layers  of  volcanic  ashes,  forming 

together  a  height  of  68  feet. 

My  expectations  are  extremely  modest ;  I  have  no  hope 
of  finding  plastic  works  of  art.    The  single  object  of  my 
excavations   from  the  beginning  was  only  to  find  Troy, 
whose  site  has  been  discussed  by  a  hundred  scholars  m  a 
hundred  books,  but  which  as  yet  no  one  has  ever  sought  to 
bring  to  light  by  excavations.     If  I  should  not  succeed  in 
this,  still  I  shall  be  perfectly  contented,  if  by  my  labours 
I  succeed  only  in  penetrating  to  the  deepest  darkness  of 
pre-historic  times,  and  enriching  archaeology  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  few  interesting  features  from  the  most  ancient 
history  of  the  great  Hellenic  race.     The  discovery  of  the 
stone  period,  instead  of  discouraging  me,  has  therefore  only 
made  me  the  more  desirous  to  penetrate  to  the  place  which 
was  occupied  by  the  first  people  that  came  here,  and  I  still 
intend  to  reach  it  even  if  I  should  have  to  dig  another 
50  feet  further  down. 


(     81     ) 


Note  —The  "  Stone  Period  "  described  in  this  chapter  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  third  stratum  upwards  from  the  rock  (4  to  7  meters,  or  13  to 
23  feet  deep) ;  but  the  description  does  not  make  this  perfectly  clear. - 
[Ed.] 


(9  M-) 


{7   M.) 

Nos.  42-44.    Terra-cotta  Whorls. 


{14  M.) 


No.  44  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  at  which  it  was  found. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Another  passage  from  the  Stone  Age  to  copper  implements  mixed  with 
stone  —  The  signs  of  a  higher  civilization  increase  with  the  depth 
reached -All  the  implements  are  of  better  workmanship  —  Dis- 
covery of  supposed  inscriptions  —  Further  discussion  of  the  use  of 
the  whorls -Troy  still  to  be  reached-  Fine  terra-cotta  vessels  of 
remarkable  forms  —  Great  numbers  of  stone  weights  and  hand  mill- 
stones-Numerous house-walls-  Construction  of  the  great  cutting 
—  Fever  and  quinine  —  Wounds  and  arnica. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  November  i8th,  187 1. 

Since  my  report  of  the  3rd  of  this  monthi  have  continued  my 
excavations  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  although  interrupted 
sometimes  by  the  rain,  and  sometimes  by  Greek  festivals, 
and  also  in  spite  of  the  continually  increasing  difficulty  in 
removing  the  rubbish,  I  have  now  reached  an  average  depth 
of  10  meters  or  about  'i2>  English  feet.*  Much  that  was  in- 
explicable  to  me  has  now  become  clear,  and  I  must  first  of 
all  correct  an  error  made  in  my  last  report,  that  I  had  come 
upon  the  stone  period.  I  was  deceived  by  the  enormous 
mass  of  stone  implements  of  all  kinds  which  were  daily  dug 
up,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  metal,  except  two 
copper  nails,  which  I  believed  to  have  come  in  some  way 
from  one  of  the  upper  strata  into  the  deeper  stratum  of  the 
stone  period.     But  since  the  6th  of  this  month  there  have 


This  depth  of  10  meters,  or  Z2>  feet,  is  that  which  Dr.  Schliemann 

came  to  regard  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  ruins  of  the  true  heroic  Troy. 

The  depth  of  7  meters,  or  23  feet,  presently  mentioned  is  the  upper  limit 

of  the  same  stratum.     (See  the  Introduction  and  the  later  Memoirs  )-^ 
[Ed.]  '' 
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appeared  not  only  many  nails,  but  also  knives,  lances,  and 
battle-axes  of  copper  of  such  elegant  workmanship  that 
they    can    have   been    made    only    by  a   civilized   people. 
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No  45      Copper  Implements  and  Weapons  from  the  Trojan  stratiun  (8  M.) 
a,  Axe  of  an  unusual  form  ;  b,  c,  Battle-Axes  of  the  common  form  :  d,  e,  g.  Knives  ;  /, 

Hence  I  must  not  only  recal  my  conjecture  that  I  had 
reached  the  stone  period,  but  I  cannot  even  admit  that  I 
have  reached  the  bronze  period,  for  the  implements  and 

weapons    which    I    find    are   too   well 
finished.     I   must,   moreover,  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  the  deeper  I 
dig,   from   7    meters    (23   feet)    down- 
wards, the  greater    are  the  indications 
of  a  higher   civilization.     At  a  depth 
of  from  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet) 
the    stone    implements     and    weapons 
were  of  a  coarse  description ;  the  knives 
were  of  flint,  generally  in  the  form  of 
small   saws,   and    rarely   in   that   of  a 
blade ;  but  there  were  a  very  great  number  of  sharp  pieces 
of  silex,  which  must  likewise  have  served  as  knives.     Since 


No.  46.  A  Mould  of  Mica- 
schist  for  casting  Copper 
Implements  (8  M.)- 


*  These,  like  all  the  objects  of  copper  found  at  Troy,  are  coated  with 
verdigris  and  malachite.     (Letter-press  to  the  Atlas.) 


then,  however,  the  stone  implements,  such  as  hammers  and 
axes,  are  of  much  better  workmanship ;  there  still  occur  a 
quantity  of  silex  knives  in  the  form  of  saws,  but  they  are 
much  better  made  than  those  of  the  upper  strata,  and  at  a 
depth  below  23  feet  double-edged  knife-blades  of  obsidian, 
which  are  so   sharp  that  they  might  serve  as  razors.     In 


No.  47. 


No,  48. 


No.  49. 


No.  so. 


Stone  Instruments  from  the  Trojan  stratum  (8  M.), 
Nos.  47,  48,  49,  of  Green  Stone,  probably  Lance^Heads  ;  No,  50,  of  Diorite,  use  unknown. 

these  depths,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  again 
meet  with  weapons  and  quantities  of  nails,  knives,  and  im- 
plements of  copper. 

But  what  above  all  other  circumstances  seems  to  prove 
that  I  never  reached  the  stone  period,  and  that,  after 
^^gging  further  down  into  the  strata  of  rude  races  between 
13  and  23  feet,  I  have  again  come  upon  the  remains  of  a 
more  civilized  nation,  are  two  inscriptions,  one  of  which, 
found  at  a  depth  of  74  meters  (about  25  feet),  seems  to  be 
Phoenician,  but  consists  of  only  about  five  letters,  which 
have  been  scratched  by  a  pointed  instrument,  into  that  side 
of  a  small  terra-cotta  disc  which  had  been  painted  white, 
the  disc  being  only  about  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The 
letters,  in  any  case,  must  have  stood  out  very  distinctly 
in  the  white  colour,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  dis- 
iippeared,  and  thus  two  of  the  five  written  characters  cannot 

G  2 


-1 


f^ 


I 


-J 

•4^ 


•**^'~-""B1^  - 
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appearea  not  only  many  nails,  but  also  knives,  lances,  and 
battle-axes  of  copper  of  such  elegant  workmanship  that 
thev    can    have    been    made    only    by   a    civili/.ed    people. 


No.  45- 
a.  Axe  of  an  uniisu; 


0.}.pcr  l.nplc.ncnts  and  Weapons  from  the  Trojan  stratum  (b  M.\ 
111  form;  ^  c,  Hattlc-A.xc.  of  the  common  form  ;  </,  e,x,  Knives  ;  /,  a  N  ti 


1.* 


Hence  I  must   not  onlv  recal  my  conjecture  that   I    Ikk! 

reached  the  stone  i)eriod,  but  I  cannot  even   admit  that  1 

have  reached  the  bronze  period,  for  the   implements   and 

weapons    which    I    find    are    too    well 
finished.     I    must,   moreover,   draw  at- 
tention  to  the   fact,  that   the  deeper  I 
dig,    from    7    meters    (13    feet)    down- 
wards, the   greater    are   the  indications 
of   a   higher   civilization.     At   a  deptii 
of  from  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet) 
the    stone    implements     and    weapons 
were  of  a  coarse  description  ;  the  knives 
were  of  flint,  generally  in  the  form  ot 
small    saws,    and    rarely    in    that    of    a 

blade ;  but  there  were  a  very  great  number  of  sharp  pieces 
of  silex,  which  must  likewise  have  served  as  knives.     Snicc 


No.  46.  A  Moukl  of  Mica- 
schist  for  casting  Copper 
Implements  (8  M.). 


'  These,  like  all  the  ol)jects  of  copper  found  at  Troy,  arc  coated  wiili 
verdioris  and  malachite.     (I  .elter  press  to  the  Atlas.) 


Ill 
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then,  however,  the  stone  implements,  such  as  hammers  and 
axes,  are  of  much  better  workmanship;  there  still  occur  a 
quantity  of  silex  knives  in  the  form  of  saws,  but  they  are 
much  better  made  than  those  of  the  upper  strata,  and  at  a 
depth  below  23  feet  double-edged  knife-blades  of  obsidian, 
which   are  so    sharp  that  they  miglit  serve  as  razors.     In 


No.  47- 


Nu  48. 


No.  49. 


No.  50. 


Stone  In.struments  from  the  Trojan  stratum  (8  M.). 
Xus.  47,  48,  49,  of  Green  Stone,  probably  Lance-Heads  ;  No.  50,  of  Diorite,  use  unknown. 

these  depths,  moreover,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  ao-ain 
meet  with  weapons  and  quantities  of  nails,  knives,  and  im- 
plements of  copper. 

But  what  above  all  other  circumstances  seems  to  prove 
that  I  never  reached  the  stone  period,  and  that,  after 
digging  further  down  into  the  strata  of  rude  races  between 
13  and  23  feet,  I  have  again  come  upon  the  remains  of  a 
more  civilized  nation,  are  two  inscriptions,  one  of  which, 
tound  at  a  depth  of  yh  meters  (about  25  feet),  seems  to  be 
l^ha^nician,  but  consists  of  only  about  five  letters,  which 
have  been  scratched  by  a  pointed  instrument,  into  that  side 
of  a  small  terra-cotta  disc  which  had  been  painted  white, 
the  disc  being  only  about  2}  inches  in  diameter.  The 
ktters,  in  any  case,  must  have  stood  out  very  distinctly 
ii"i  the  white  colour,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  dis- 
^ippeared,  and  thus  two  of  the  five  written  characters  cannot 
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ensily  be  distinguished.     I  hope,  however,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion may  nevertheless  be  deciphered.* 

The  other  inscription  was  found  at  a  depth  of  8i  meters 
(27J  feet)  upon  one  of  those  small  round  articles  of  terra- 
cotta with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  which,  from  a  depth  of 
6i  feet  downwards,  occur  in    immense   numbers   m   the 
form  of  the  humming-top,  the  carrousel,  and  the  volcano. 
I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that  they  may  have 
been  used  as  Ex  votos,  and  I  may  now  suggest  whether 
they   might   not   even   have    been    idols,   and    especially 
whether  those  in  the  form  of  a  volcano  do  not  represent 
Heph^stus?     This  thought   struck  me  principally  from 
the    great    resemblance    between   these    objects    and   the 
colossal  sepulchral  mounds  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  which 
cover  the  ashes  of  the  corpses  of  the  heroes,  which  were 
burnt  by  the  fire  of  Hephaestus.     At  all  events,  the  deco- 
rations introduced  upon  all  of  these  objects -which  seem 
to  have  been  executed  with  very    great   care,  especially 
on  those  made  of  immensely  hard  burnt  terra-cotta— and 
also  the  white  substance  with  which  these  decorations  are 
filled  so  as  to  be  more  striking  to  the  eye,  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  have  served  important  purposes.     It  was  upon 
one  of  these  small  articles  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of  a 
top,  that  I  found  the  second  inscription.!     It  is   so  admi- 
rably engraved,  that  one  is  astonished  to  find  such  work 
possible  in  terra-cotta.     As  the  writing  runs  right  round 
the  small  whorl,  and  is  formed  on  both  sides  alike,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  my  complete  ignorance  of  the  language,  impos- 
sible to  perceive  with  which  letter  it  commences,  or  which 
is  the  upper  or  lower  portion  of  ir. 

*  See  Plate  LL,  No.  496.  Comp.  Chapter  IX.,  p.  138.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  inscriptions  determined  to  be  such  by 
Professor  Gomperz.     It  has  six  characters.     (See  the  Appendix.) 

\  This  is  given  on  Plate  XXII.,  No.  326,  from  the  Photograph,  and 
more  accurately  from  M.  Bumouf  s  drawing  on  Plate  XLVIIL,  No.  482. 
Dr.  Schliemann  supposed  that  it  bore  an  inscription ;  but  he  afterwards 
recalled  the  opinion.  (See  Chapter  IX.,  p.  137.)— [Ed.] 


Upon  an  ordinary  stone  I  at  the  same  time  found  the 
character  \>'  I  should  be  immensely  delighted  if  any 
one  were  able  to  read  these  inscriptions,  and  thus  be  in 
a  position  to  give  an  explanation  about  the  use  of  these 
remarkable  objects,  about  the  people  who  made  them,  and 
about  the  epoch  in  which  I  found  myself  at  the  depth  of 
from  25  to  28  feet. 

When,  at  the  time  of  writing  my  last   report,  I  saw 
stone  implements  and  weapons  brought  to  light,  and  none 
but  stone,  and  was  forced  to  believe  that  I  had  penetrated 
into  the  stratum  of  the  people  belonging  to   the    stone 
period,  I  really  began  to  fear  that  the  actual  object  of  my 
excavations,  to  find  here  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,  had  failed ; 
that  I  had  already  reached  a  period  long  anterior  to   the 
Trojan  war,  and  that  the  colossal  sepulchral  mounds  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy  were  perhaps  thousands  of  years  older 
than  the  deeds  of  Achilles.     But  as  I  find  ever  more  and 
more  traces  of  civilization  the  deeper  I  dig,  I  am  now  per- 
fectly convinced   that  I  have  not   yet  penetrated   to  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  hence  I  am  more  hopeful 
than  ever  of  finding  the  site  of  Troy  by  further  excava- 
tioi^s ;    for  if  there  ever  was   a  Troy — and   my  belief  in 
this  is  firm — it  can  only  have  been  here,  on  the  site  of 
Ilium.      I  think   that   my  excavations   of    1868    on    the 
heights  of  Bunarbashi    have  proved  the    impossibiHty  of 
a  city  or  even  a  village  ever  having  stood  there,  except 
at  the  extreme  end  of  Balidagh,  where  Consul  Hahn  has 
made  excavations,  but  where,  owing  to  the  small  space, 
which  is  limited  by  precipices,  there  can  only  have  been  a 
small  town  of  2000  inhabitants  at  most.     Upon  the  site  of 
the  'lXi€ft)i/  /cc5/i,7;,  which   place  was  regarded   as   the    site 
of  ancient  Troy  by  Strabo— who   had   never  visited   the 
Plain  of  Troy — in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  which  I  discussed  in  my  report  of  the  26th 
of  last  month — I  have,  since  Tuesday  the  21st,  employed 
ten  workmen  to  lay  bare  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  wall 
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which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  low  but  long  rise  of  the 
ground.  I  do  this,  however,  simply  in  the  interest  of  science, 
and  I  am  far  from  fancying  that  I  shall  find  Troy  there. 

I  must  also  add,  in  regard  to  the  round  articles  of  terra- 
cotta, that,  after  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet),  those  in  the 
form  of  the  volcano  occur  less  frequently,  and  almost  all  are 
the  shape  of  the  top  {carrousel).  At  this  depth  also,  the 
idols  of  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  the  Priapus,  are  no  longer 


No.  51. 


No.  52. 
Trojan  Terra-cottas  (8  M.). 
No.  51.     A  Vase-cover.  No.  52-     A  Two-handled  Cup. 


met  with.  But  I  still  very  frequently  find  at  a  depth 
below  23  feet  the  owVs  head  on  the  earthen  vessels,  which, 
although  only  of  one  colour  and  without  any  decorations, 
are  elegant  in  their  simplicity,  and  become  the  more  ele- 
gant and  finer  the  deeper  I  dig.  I  have  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  bright  red  cups,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  form  of  a  bell  with  a  kind  of  coronet  below,* 

*  These  cups,  as  already  observed,  are  really  covers  of  vases,  the 
"  coronet "  being  the  upper,  instead  of  the  under  part. — [Ed.] 


1871.]  TROJAN  TERRA-COTTA  VASES.  87 

sometimes  in  the    shape    of   immense    champagne-glasses 

with  two  large  handles.     In  neither  form  can  they  stand 

upon  the  lower  end  like  the  cups  of  the  present  day,  but 

only  upon  the   upper   part,  just  as  we  should  be  obliged 

to  set  down  a  bell,  if  we  used  it  as  a  drinking-cup.     I  must 

next    mention   the    small    pots   with 

three  little  feet,  and  the  large   ones 

with  a  neck  bent  back,  then  the  large 

vessels   with    two    handles    and    two 

others  in  the  form  of  upraised  arms ; 

and,  lastly,  the  very   large   funereal  no.  53-  smaii  Trojan  vase  (9  m.'). 

urns,  frequently  more  than  a  meter 

(3i  feet)  in  height  and  breadth,  which  are  met  with  in  such 

numbers  that  they  hinder  us  in  our  work,  but  which  have 

hitherto  been  so  much  broken  that  I  have  been  unable  to 

save  even  one  of  them.    It  is  impossible  to  cement  together 


Nos.  54,  55.     Trojan  Terra-cotta  Vases  (8  M.). 

the  pieces  of  these  broken  urns,  as  the  clay  is  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  nearly  2  inches  thick. 

At  a  depth  below  6  meters  (nearly  20  feet)  down  to 
the  depth  of  10  meters  (33  feet),  we  find  a  great  many 
pieces  of  clay  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  from  about  4 
to   5    inches   in   height,  and  from   about   3   to  4  inches 
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which  seems  to  he  inchcated  hy  a  low  hut  long  rise  of  thr 
ground.  I  do  this,  however,  simply  in  the  interest  of  science, 
and  I  am  flir  from  fancying  that  I  shall  hnd  Troy  there. 

I  must  also  add,  in  regard  to  the  round  articles  of  terra- 
cotta, that,  after  a  depth  of  7  meters  {1^  feet),  those  in  the 
form  of  the  volcano  occur  less  frequently,  and  almost  all  arc 
the  shape  of  the  top  [carrousel).  At  this  depth  also,  the 
idols  of  Visluui,  in  the  form  of  the  Priapus,  are  no  longer 


No.  51. 
No.  51.     A  Va-c-c>vcr. 


X...  q;. 


rrojan   lorra-cotta-i    S  M.\ 


No.  52.     A  rwo-liandlcd  Cup. 


met  with.  But  T  still  very  frequently  find  at  a  depth 
below  23  feet  the  owfs  head  on  the  earthen  vessels,  which, 
ahhougii  onlv  of  one  colour  antl  without  any  decorations. 
are  eleo-ant  in  their  sim])licity,  and  become  the  more  ele- 
gant and  finer  the  deeper  I  dig.  I  have  to  draw  es|)eci:il 
attention  to  the  bright  red  cups,  which  are  s()metinu> 
found  in  the  form  of  a  bell  with  a  kind  of  coronet  below,'^ 

*  These  cups,  as  already  o])served,  are  really  covers  of  vases,  the 
-coronet"  being  the  upper,  instead  of  the  under  part. — [Kd.] 


sometimes   in   the    shape    of    immense    champagne-glasses 

with  two  large  handles.      In   neither  form   can  tliev  stand 

upon  the  lower  end  like  the  cups  (^f  the  i)resent  dav,  but 

only  u])on   the   upper   i)art,  just  as  we  should  be   obliged 

ro  set  down  a  bell,  if  we  used  it  as  a  drinking-cup.      I  must 

next    mention    the    small    pots    with 

three   little   feet,  and  the   large   ones 

with  a  neck  bent  back,  then  the  laree 

vessels    with    two    handles    and    two 

others  in  the  form  of  upraised  arms ; 

and,   lastly,   the   very    large    funereal   n".  5;,    smaii  xrujan  vase  .9  m.). 

lU'ns,  frequently  more   than  a  meter 

(3I  feet)  in  height  and  breadth,  which  are  met  with  in  such 

numbers  that  thev  liinckT  us  in  our  work,  but  which   have 

hitherto  been  so   much  broken  that  I  have  been  unable  to 

save  e\'en  one  of  tliem.    It  is  impossible  to  cement  together 


^^"^-  54-  55-      ircian  'I'crra-rotla  \'a-c-;    8  M.). 

the  ])ieces  of  these  broken  urns,  as  the  clay  is  from  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  nearly  2  inches  thick. 

At  a  depth  below^  6  meters  (nearly  20  feet)  down  to 
the  depth  of  10  meters  {^^  feet),  we  find  a  great  many 
pieces  of  clay  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  from  about  4 
to    3    inches    in    height,   and  from    about    3    to  4  inches 
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in  breadth,  with  a  perforated  hole,  either  on  the  broad 
upper  side  or  on  the  narrow  side,  and  which  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  weights  ;  we  also  frequently  meet  with 
cylinders  of  the  same  clay,  which  are  from  3I  inches  in 
length  to  2i  inches  in  breadth.  The  enormous  quantities 
of  stone  weights  and  hand-mills  of  lava,  continually  brought 
to  light,  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  the  houses,  through 
the  ruins  of  which  I  daily  penetrate.  I  have  placed  great 
numbers  of  these  mills  and  other  stone  implements  in  the 
niches  of  the  walls  in  my  excavations  for  the  inspection  of 
the  admirers  of  Homer  who  may  visit  the  Plain  of  Troy. 

At  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10  meters  (26  to  33  feet),  I  have 
found  numerous  fragments  of  a  substance,  about  2f  inches 
broad  and  if  thick,  which  is  on  the  inside  as  hard  as 
stone  and  of  a  resinous  colour,  and  on  the  outside  it  has  a 
brilUant  gloss, which  has  evidently  been  produced  artificially. 
It  has  clearly  been  poured  into  a  mould  when  in  a  liquid 
state,  for  it  is  channelled  on  all  four  sides.  Doubtless  in 
the  continuation  of  my  excavations  I  shall  obtain  an 
explanation  of  how  these  pieces  (the  length  of  which  I  do 
not  yet  know,  as  I  have  hitherto  only  met  with  fragments) 
were  made,  and  what  they  were  used  for.* 

The  numerous  house-walls,  the  ruins  of  which  I  have 
daily  to  remove,  are,  at  the  depth  of  from  4  to  7  meters 
(13  to  23  feet),  all  built  of  ordinary  unhewn  stones  joined 
'^-with  clay;  and  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to  33  feet) 
they  are  made  of  unburnt  bricks,  dried  only  m  the  sun. 
The  foundations  and  the  door-cills  of  these  brick  houses, 
however,  consist  of  large  stones,  such  as  we  have  not  met 
with  since  2  meters  (6i  feet)  below  the  surface. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  inclination  of  the  walls  of  my 
great  cutting,  the  nature  of  the  dibris  allowed  me  only  in 
three  places,  each  of  about  49  feet  in  length,  to  make  it 
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*  In   these  the  Author  afterwards   recognized  moulds  for  casting 
instruments  and  ornaments  of  copper.     (See  Chapter  IX.) — [Erx] 


at  an  angle  of  85  degrees ;  in  all  other  places  it  is  at  an 
angle  of  67^  degrees.  In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  I 
may  add  that  my  walls  of  33  feet  high  at  an  angle  of 
85  degrees  deviate  only  about  25  i  inches,  but  those  of 
67i  degrees  deviate  about  8i  feet  from  the  perpendicular. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  if,  in  my  next  com- 
munication, I  could  report  some  very  interesting  discovery. 

November  2ii-/.— The  heavy  rainfall  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  which  continued  till  this  morning,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  dispatch  this  report  before  the  evening ; 
for  I  am  here  living  in  a  wilderness  at  eight  hours'  distance 
from  the  nearest  post-office,  that  is,  from  the  Dardanelles. 
I  hope  that  the  ground  will  have  become  sufficiently  dry 
by  to-morrow  morning  for  me  to  proceed  with  my  work. 
I  intend,  at  all  events,  to  continue  the  excavations  till  the 
appearance  of  winter,  and  then  to  begin  again  in  April. 

The    constant   warm  damp  weather   produces   a  very 
malignant  fever,  and  my  services   as   a  doctor  are  daily 
sought.     Fortunately,  I  have  a  large  stock  of  quinine  by 
me,  and  can  thus  help  everyone.     But  as  I  do  not  under- 
stand anything  about  medicine  I  should,  no  doubt,  make 
great   mistakes.     Fortunately,  however,  I  remember  that 
once  when  I  was  at  the  point  of  death  with  a  fever  con- 
tracted in  the  marshes  of  Nicaragua,  the  excellent  German 
physician,  Tellkampf  of  New  York,  saved  my  life  by  a  dose 
of  64  grains  of  quinine.     Hence  I  give  a  similar  quantity 
here,  but  only  in  one  dose  when  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one ; 
the  quantity  I  generally  give  is  four  doses  of  16  grains. 
I  am  also  daily  called  upon  not  only  to  cure  wounded  men, 
but  camels,  donkeys,   and  horses.     I  have  hitherto  been 
successful  in  all  cases  by  using  tincture  of  arnica.     I  have 
also,  thus  far,  cured  all  the  fever  patients  who  have  applied 
for  my  help.     Not  one  of  them,  however,  has  ever  come  to 
thank  me ;  indeed,  gratitude  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  virtues  of  the  present  Trojans. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Interruptions  from  Rain -Last  works  of  f^  ^^7^' ^f  ^  "J^'J^^^ 
posed  ruins  of  Troy  reached  -  Great  bocks  of  stone  Engme  r^^^^^ 
contrivances  -  Excavations  at  the  -  Village  of  the  Ihans  :  no  traces 
oHabhation,  and  none  of  hot  springs  -  Results  of  the  exca— 
thus  far-  Review  of  the  objects  found  at  various  depths  -  Structure 
of'he  lowest  houses  yet  reached  -  Difficulties  of  the  excavations  - 
The  object  aimed  at  -  Growth  of  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  November  24th,  1871. 

Since  my  last  report,  of  the  i8th  and  21st  instant,  I  have 
had  three  days'  work  in  spite  of  the  continual  wet  weather ; 
but  unfortunately  I  find  myself  now  compelled  to  cease  the 
excavations  for  the  winter,  intending  to  begin  agam  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1872.     It  is  not  likely  that  winter  wil    set  m 
before  the  middle  of  December,  and  I  should  gladly  have 
continued  my  work  till  then,  in  spite  of  the  ram,  especially 
as  I  now  most  firmly  believe  that  I  am  already  aniong  the 
ruins  of  Troy.     Since  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  find  on 
the  whole  extent  of  my  excavations  scarcely  anything  but 
large    stones- sometimes   hewn,    sometimes  unhewn-and 
some  of  them  are  enormous  blocks.     This  mormng,  for 
instance,  I  worked  for  three  hours  with   65  workmen  m 
removing  a  single  threshold  by  means  of  ropes  and  rollers. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  two  large  side- 
passages,  when  already  at  a  depth  of  23  feet,  and  I  have 
since  caused  all  the  rubbish  and  small  stones  to  be  brought 
in  baskets  and  wheel-barrows  through  the  large  exit-channel, 
and  thrown  down  at  its  end  upon  the  sides  of  the  steep 
declivity.     This  channel— the  walls  of  which  have  a  slope 
of  67i  degrees— is  now,  at  the  present  depth  of  33  feet, 


no  longer  wide  enough  for  carrying  away  such  enormous 
blocks  of  stone,  and  it  must  first  of  all  be  made  at  least 
13  feet  wider.  This  is,  however,  a  gigantic  piece  of  work, 
which,  owing  to  the  daily  rain,  I  dare  not  venture  to  begin 
with  winter  close  upon  me. 

On  account  of  the  many  huge  stones,  no  terra-cottas 
were  found  either  yesterday  or  on  the  preceding  day. 
To  day,  however,  during  the  last  hour's  work,  I  found  a 
small  pot,  only  about  2  inches  high,  with  three  feet ;  the 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  is  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and 
is  divided  into  five  large  and  five  small  fields,  changing 
alternately  in  regular  succession.  All  of  the  large  fields 
are  filled  with  imprinted  little  stars.  The  mouth  or  open- 
ing is  only  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  presume 
that  this  small  and  wonderful  Trojan  vessel  was  used  by 
ladies  for  holding  scented  oil,  which  we  know  was  applied 
after  the  bath.  It  cannot  have  been  used  as  a  lamp,  for 
Homer,  who  lived  200  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
does  not  as  yet  know  of  lamps.  I  also  found  this  morning 
two  copper  arrow-heads,  and  one  of  those  small  terra-cotta 
"  volcanoes,"  which  for  some  days  have  been  less  frequently 
met  with.  Further,  a  small  leaden  plate,  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length  as  well  as  in  breadth,  with  the  character  p 
in  the  centre  and  a  hole  in  one  corner,  which  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  small  piece  used  to  be  hung  up. 

Although  the  word  ypd(j)eiv  only  occurs  twice  in 
Homer,  and  both  times  only  signifies  "to  scratch  into," 
yet  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  an  alphabetical  language 
was  known  in  ancient  Troy,  and  I  cherish  the  hope  of 
being  able  next  spring  to  discover  inscriptions  and  other 
monuments,  which  will  leave  no  doubt,  that,  since  yesterday, 
at  the  depth  of  33  feet,*  I  have  begun  to  uncover  the  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Troy,  so  long  looked  for  theoretically  and 


*  This  refers  to  the  lowest  of  the  strata,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  long 
took  for  the  ruins  of  the  Homeric  Troy.-— [Ed.] 
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now  at   last   practically.      All  the  objects  that   I  find,  I 
shall,  of  course,  describe  in  the  most  faithful  and  careful 

manner. 

My  excavations  at  the  village   of  the  Ilians  {^iXiecov 
Kcofi-q),  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  decidedly  turned  out 
unfavourable  for    Strabo  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis;    for 
the  steep  continuous  elevation  contains  no  trace  of  walls, 
and  consists  of  coarse  sand  without  the  slightest  admixture 
of  Mris,     Neither  do  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  assertion 
of  the   proprietor  of  Thymbria,  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Frederick  Calvert,  in  the  existence  of  a  hot  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  the  'iXiewi/  Kcifirj,  for  I  have  now  searched 
the  whole  marsh,  with  a  thermometer  in  my  hand,  and  I 
nowhere  find,  either  in  the  stagnant  or  the  running  water,  the 
faintest  difference  in  temperature.     Of  cold  springs  there 
are  certainly  more  than  one,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to 
state  how  many  till  the  marsh  has  been  thoroughly  drained ; 
it  consists  at  present  of  floaring  islands. 

Now  when  I  collect  the  result  of  my  excavations  :— 
I  found  close  to  the  surface  only,  and  in  rare  cases  as  far  as 
a  depth  of  i   meter  (3!  feet),  copper  medals  of  Sigeum, 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  Ilium— the  latter  belonging  to  the 
first  centuries  before  and  after  Christ;    then   small  solid 
round  arricles  of  terra- cotta,  like  lamps,  with  two  holes, 
which  occur  in  great  numbers,  as  far  as  a  depth  of  2  meters 
(6.i  feet).     These,  however,  have  no  ornaments  except  the 
potter's  stamp,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  an  altar  with  a 
bee   or   fly   above   it,    sometimes    a  child  with  its  hands 
stretched  forth,  somedmes  two  horses,  sometimes  a  bull  or 
a  swan.    Below  this  depth  they  cease  all  at  once.*    In  place 
of  them  I  found,  at  depths  of  from  2  to  10  meters  (6i  to 
33  feet),  the  often  described  terra-cottas  in  the  form   of 
small  volcanoes,  humming-tops  or  whoris,  which,  at  a  depth 


*  A  few,  however,  were  afterwards  found  in  lower  strata,  at  6  and 
even  8  meters.     (See  p.  295.)— [Ed.] 
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of  3  meters  only  (nearly  10  feet),  were  frequently  met  with 
in   blue  stone,  but  were  in   all   other  cases  of  terra-cotta, 
and  almost  all  of  them  with  decorations.     At  6i  feet  below 
the  surface  I  found  a  Roman  well,  which  I  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  36  feet,  but  which  seems  to  be  sunk 
down  as  far  as  the  Plain.    At  all  depths  we  met  with  many 
mussel-shells,  boars'  tusks,  and  fish-bones ;  but  the  bones 
of  sharks  only  at  the  depth  of  from  1 1  to  13  feet  below  the 
surface.     The  ruins  of  houses  built  of  hewn  stone,  joined 
with  cement  or  hme,  seldom  extend  lower  than  3i  feet, 
and  the  ruins  of  buildings  built  of  large  hewn  stones  not 
jomed  by  any  kind  of  cement,  never  below  6i  feet :  visitors 
to  the  Plain  of  Troy  can  convince  themselves  of  this  with 
their  own  eyes,  by  looking  at  the  walls  of  my  cutrings. 
From  a  depth  of  3  to  4  meters  (6i  to  13  feet)  downwards,  we 
met  with  few  or  no  stones  ;  and  the  calcined  ruins  of  innume- 
rable layers  of  dSris  seem  to  prove  that  all  of  the  buildings 
which  existed  there  during  the  course  of  centuries  were 
builtof  wood,  and  were  destroyed  by  fire.    Consequently  in 
these  depths  I  have  hitherto  only  found  fragments  of  good 
earthenware ;  the  only  things  brought  out  in  an  uninjured 
condition  were  small  pots  of  the  coarsest  description. 

At  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet),  I  found  a  fragment 
of  pottery  with  a  drawing  of  a  bust,  of  Phoenician  work- 
manship. Directly  upon  it  were  an  immense  quantity 
of  stone  implements  and  weapons  of  hard  black  stone, 
which  continued  to  "a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet). 
Simultaneously  with  these,  but  extending  to  a  depth 
of  10  meters  i;}^  feet),  I  found  elegant  pottery  of  one 
colour  and  without  any  kind  of  ornament  beyond  the 
owl's  face ;  small  pots  and  vases  of  a  larger  size  with  three 
little  feet ;  then,  but  only  as  far  as  a  depth  of  23  feet,  the 
Priapus  of  terra-cotta  in  its  natural  form,  and  also  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar  rounded  off  at  the  top.  From  4  to  7 
meters  (13  to  23  feet)  deep,  there  were  a  great  many  flint 
knives,  the  majority  of  which  have  the  shape  of  saws,  or 
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consist  only  of  sharp  pieces,  rarely  in  the  form  of  blades ; 
needles  and  little  spoons  made  of  bone,  as  well  as  an  enor- 
mous number  of  terra-cotta  discs  with  a  hole  through  the 
centre ;  and  two  copper  nails.    As  is  proved  by  the  numerous 


No.  56. 


No.  57- 


No,  60. 


No.  61. 


No.  58.  No.  59. 

Stone  Implements  of  the  earliest  Settlers  (ii  and  14  M.). 
Nos.  56  and  57.     An  Axe  and  Hammer  of  Diorite.  Nos.  58,  59,  60.     Knives  of  White  Silex. 

No.  61.     Probably  an  Arrow-head. 

house-walls  which  I  have  cut  through  in  these  depths, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  earth-wall  of  my  excavations,  the 
houses  were  built  of  small  stones  joined  with  earth.  From 
7  to  10  meters  (23  to  33  feet),  I  found  a  great  many  copper 
nails,  frequently  5  inches  in  length,  and  a  few  lances  and 


battle-axes  of  elegant  workmanship.  At  every  foot  of  earth 
that  we  dig  down,  after  a  depth  of  23  feet,  we  find  the  traces 
of  a  much  higher  civilization ;  stone  weapons  are  still  occa- 
sionally met  with,  but  they  are  of  splendid  workmanship. 
I  found  many  copper  knives,  but  also  immense  numbers 
of  flint  knives,  which,  however,  are  incomparably  better 
made  than  those  of  the  preceding  strata.  We  also  found, 
although  not  often,  very  sharp  double-edged  knife-blades  of 
obsidian,  2  j  inches  in  length.    The  pots  and  vases  continue. 


No.  62.     Small  Trojan  Vase  of  Terra-cotta,  with 
Decorations  (8  M.). 


No.  63.    A  Trojan  Vase-cover  of  red  Terra- 
cotta (7  M.). 


to  be  more  elegant ;  there  were  also  bright  red  vase-covers  in 
the  form  of  a  bell  with  a  coronet  above,  or  Hke  gigantic 
champagne  glasses  with  two  large  handles;  very  many 
elegant  vessels  with  or  without  three  little  feet,  but  with 
little  rings  on  the  sides  and  holes  in  the  mouth  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  they  could  not  only  stand,  but  also  be 
carried  on  a  cord ;  likewise  a  number  of  very  small  vases 
with  three  little  feet.  All  the  terra-cottas  are  of  a  brilliant 
red,  yellow,  green,  or  black  colour;  only  the  very  large 
urns  are  colourless.  From  2  to  lo  meters  deep  (6^-33 
feet)  we  note  the  complete  absence  of  paijiting.    At  a  depth 
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consist  only  of  .liar|)  pieces,  niivly  in  the  form  of  hkules : 
needles  and  little  spoons  made  of  hone,  as  well  as  an  enor- 
mous niimher  of  terra-cotta  discs  with  a  hole  throiioh  the 
centre  :  and  two  copi)er  nails.     As  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
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No.  ;S. 


No.  60. 


No.  61. 


St.. lie  [ini.lcmcnt-s  ..rtlic  cariiol  Settlers  ,11  ;iml  14  m.  . 
N.,>.  50  and  57.     An  Axe  and  Hammer  »{  I  Morite.  X-'-.  5".  J"J.  ''^'-      Knives  of  While  Silex. 

No.  61.      IVuhubly  an  Arrovv-liead. 

house-walls  which  I  have  cut  through  in  these  depths, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  earth-wall  of  my  excavations,  the 
houses  were  built  of  small  stones  joined  with  earth.  From 
7  to  10  meters  {i;^  to  33  feet),  I  found  a  great  many  cop|)er 
iiaiU,  frequentlv  5   inches  in  len[i.th,  and  a  few  lances  and 
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battle-axes  of  elegant  workmanship.  At  every  foot  of  earth 
rliat  we  dig  down,  after  a  depth  of  i^  feet,  we  lind  the  traces 
of  a  much  higher  civilization;  stone  wea[)()ns  are  still  occa- 
sionally met  with,  but  they  are  of  splendid  workmanshij). 
1  found  many  copper  knives,  but  also  immense  numbers 
of  flint  knives,  which,  liovvever,  are  incomparablv  better 
made  than  those  of  the  preceding  strata.  We  also  found, 
although  not  often.  \ery  sharp  double-edged  knife-bkules  of 
obsidian,  I'l  inches  in  length.    The  pots  and  vases  continue 


.\o.  r- ■.      Si!i;iH    l'roi;>ii  \';i--'j  of  Tcrra-rDit  .1.  with 
i  >cCv'r;uion      3  m."  . 
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to  be  more  elegant :  there  were  also  bright  red  \  a.^e-covers  iji 
the  form  of  a  bell  with  a  coronet  above,  or  like  ^iaantic 
champagne  glasses  witli  two  laro;e  handles;  verv  many 
elegant  vessels  with  or  without  three  little  feet,  but  with 
little  rings  on  the  sides  and  holes  in  the  mouth  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  they  could  not  only  stand,  but  also  be 
carried  on  a  cord;  likewise  a  number  of  verv  small  vases 
with  three  little  feet.  All  the  terra-cottas  are  of  a  brilliant 
reil,  yellow,  green,  or  black  colour:  onlv  the  verv  laree 
urns  are  colourless.  From  i  to  lo  meters  deep  (6.^-33 
lett)  we  note  the  complete  absence  of  painting.    At  a  depth 
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of  7i  meters  (24?  feet)  was  a  small  terra-cotta  disc  with 
five  letters,  which  I  consider  to  be  Phoenician ;  at  28  feet 
one  of  those  frequently  mentioned  terra-cottas  m  the 
form  of  a  top  with  six  written  characters.  At  the  same 
depth,  upon  a  stone,  one  letter,  which  to  all  appearance 
belongs  to  a  different  language;  and  lastly,  at  a  depth 
of  10  meters,  or  33  English  feet,  a  leaden  plate  with  one 

letter. 

Now  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  strata  at  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to 
33   feet),  only  the  foundations  and  thresholds  were  com- 
posed of  large  stones— as  anyone  may  convince    himself 
by  a  glance  at  the  earthen  walls  of  my  excavations.     The 
•  house-walls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  of  unburnt 
sun-dried  bricks.     At  a  depth  of   10  meters  (33  feet),  I 
again  found  the  buildings  to  be  of  stone,  but  of  colossal 
proportions.     Most  of  the  stones  are  very  large,  many  of 
them  hewn,  and  we  meet  with  a  great  many  massive  blocks. 
It  appears  to   me  that  I  have  already  brought  to   light 
several   walls    at   this    depth ;    but  I    have   unfortunately 
not  yet  succeeded  in  arriving  at  an  opinion  as   to  how 
they  were  actually  built    and   what   their   thickness   was 
The  stones  of  the  walls  seem  to  me  to  have  been  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  violent  earthquake.     I  have  hitherto 
seen  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  cement  between  them,  either 

of  clay  or  lime. 

Of  the  terrible  difficulties  of  the  excavations,  where  such 
large  pieces  of  stone  are  met  with,  only  those  can  have  any 
idea  who  have  been  present  at  the  work  and  have  seen  how 
much  time  and  trouble  it  takes,  especially  during  the  present 
rainy  weather— first  10  get  out  the  small  stones  round  one  ot 
the  many  immense  blocks,  then  to  dig  out  the  block  itself,  to 
get  the  lever  under  it,  to  heave  it  up  and  roll  it  through 
the  mud  of  the  channel  to  the  steep  declivity. 

But  these  difficulties  only  increase  my  desire,  after  so 
many  disappointments,  to  reach  the  great  goal  which  is  at 


last  lying  before  me,  to  prove  that  the  Iliad  is  founded  on 
facts,  and  that  the  great  Greek  nation  must  not  be  deprived 
of  this  crown  of  her  glory.  I  shall  spare  no  trouble  and 
shun  no  expense  to  attain  this  result. 

I  must  still  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  growth 
of  this  hill.  The  huge  square  stones  of  the  foundations  of 
the  house  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  (where  I  found  the  in- 
scription which  appears  to  belong  to  the  third  century  B.C.), 
which  in  its  day  must  have  been  on  the  surface,  are  now  in 
some  places  only  13  inches,  in  others  only  3^  feet  below 
the  earth.  But  as  the  colossal  ruins,  which  I  positively 
maintain  to  be  those  of  ancient  Troy,  lie  at  a  depth  of 
33  feet,  the  accumulation  of  ddbris  on  this  part  must  have 
amounted  to  more  than  30  feet  during  the  first  1000  years, 
and  only  from  i  to  3  feet  during  the  last  2000  years. 

But,  strange  to  say,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  with 
its  steep  declivity,  at  the  place  where  I  am  digging,  the 
thickness  of  the  hill  has  notincreased  in  the  slightest  degree. 
For  not  only  do  the  ruins  of  the  innumerable  habitations 
in  all  cases  extend  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  declivity,  but 
I  also  find  up  to  this  point  the  same  objects  that  I  find 
on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  far  as  the  opposite  end  of 
my  excavations.  Hence  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  was  exactly  as  steep 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  as  it  is  now,  namely,  that 
even  at  that  time  it  rose  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees. 


No.  64.     A  stone  Implement  of  unknown 
use.     Weight  472  grammes.     (2  M.) 


No.  65.     A  strange  Vessel  of  Terra-cotta 

(15  M.).       ' 
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of  7i  meters  (24^,'  feet)  wa^  a  small  rerra-cotta  disc  wirli 
five  letters,  wliich  1  consider  to  be  Pluvnician ;  at  i8  teet 
one  of  tho^e  frequently  mentioned  terra-cottas  in  the 
form  of  a  top  with  six  written  characters.  At  the  same 
depth,  iijK.n  a  stone,  ..ne  letter,  winch  to  all  appearance 
belongs  to  a  ditterent  language:  and  lastly,  at  a  depth 
of  10  meters,  or  33  I^ngh.h  feet,  a  leaden  plate  with  one 

letter. 

Now  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  str;mi  at  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  meters  (i^  to 
^rteet),  only  the  foundations  and  thresholds  were  com- 
|K)se(l   of  large  stone,— as  anyone   may  convince    himself 
bv  a  elancc  at  the  earthen  xvalls  of  my  excavations.     'I'he 
house-walls,  on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  ot  unburnt 
sun-dried   bricks.     At  a  depth   of    10  meters   (33   teet),   1 
u.vain   found  the  buildings  to   be   of  stone,  but  ot  colossal 
proportions.     Most  of  the  stones  are  very  large,  many  ot 
them  hewn,  and  we  meet  uith  a  great  many  massive  blocU 
It    appears  to    me   that    1   have   already  brought   to    light 
several    walls    at    this    depth  :    but   I    have    unfortunately 
not  vet   succeeded   in  arriving  at   an   opm.on   as    to   how 
thev'were   actuallv   built    and    what    their    thickness    wa. 
The  stones  of  the  walls  seem  to  me  to  have  been  separate.l 
from  one  another  bv  a  x  iolent  earthqtiake.     I  have  hitherto 
seen  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  cement  between  them,  either 

of  clav  or  lime. 

Of  the  terrible  dilficulties  of  the  excavations,  where  such 

liroe  pieces  of  stone  are  met  with,  only  those  can  have  any 
id.^  ulu.  have  been  present  at  the  work  and  have  seen  how 
much  time  and  trouble  it  takes,  especially  during  the  present 
rainv  weather— first  to  get  out  the  small  stones  round  one  ot 
the  manv  immense  blocks,  then  to  dig  out  the  block  itselt.  to 
get  the  'lever  under  it,  to  heave  it  up  and  roll  it  through 
die  mud  of  the  channel  to  the  steej)  declivity. 

But  these   dithculties  only  increase  my  desire,  alter  so 
many  cU>appointments.  to  reach  the  great  goal  which   is  at 
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last  lying  before  mc,  to  prove  that  the  Iliad  i^  touiidcd  on 
tacts,  and  that  the  great  (keek  nation  must  not  he  deprixed 
of  this  crown  of  her  glory.  I  shall  spare  no  troid^le  and 
diiin  no  expense  to  attain  this  result. 

I  must  still  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  g:r()wth 
of  this  hill.  The  huge  square  stones  of  the  foundations  of 
the  house  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  (where  I  Ibund  the  in- 
scription which  a[)pears  to  l.elong  to  the  third  centurv  ilc.), 
which  in  its  day  must  have  been  on  the  surface,  are  now  in 
some  places  only  13  inches,  in  others  onlv  3  1  feet  below 
the  earth.  But  as  the  colossal  ruins,  which  I  po^iti\elv 
maintain  to  be  those  of  ancient  TroN,  lie  at  a  (k"j)th  of 
33  feet,  the  accimiulation  o{ debris  on  this  part  must  lia\e 
amounted  to  more  than  30  feet  during  the  first  1000  vears, 
and  onlv  from  i  to  ^  feet  durin<j;  the  last  2000  vears. 

But,  strange  to  say,  on  the  north  sitle  of  the  hill,  with 
its  steep  decli\itv,  at  the  j)lace  where  I  am  diiiainsi,  the 
thickness  of  the  hill  has  not  increased  in  the  sliohtcst  dcLiree 
l\)r  not  onlv  do  the  ruins  of  the  innumerable  habitations 
in  all  cases  extend  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  (lecli\  itv,  but 
I  also  rind  uj)  to  this  ])oint  the  same  objects  that  I  find 
on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  far  as  the  oj^povite  ^m\  of 
my  excavations.  Hence  it  is  intere^tino-  to  know  that  the 
(kclivity  of  tlie  hill  on  the  north  side  was  exacth  as  steej) 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  as  it  is  now,  namelv,  that 
even  at  that  time  it  rose  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

New  assistants  for  187  2  -  Cost  of  the  excavations  -  Digging  of  the  great 
platform  on  the  North  -  Venomous  snakes  -  A  suppor^mg  buUress 
on  the  North  side  of  the  hill  -  Objects  discovered  :  little  i^s  of 
fine  marble— Whorls  engraved  with  the  suastika  ^  and  ^ 
Significance  of  these  emblems  in  the  old  Aryan  reUgion-  Their 
occurrence  among  other  Aryan  nations  -  Mentioned  m  old  Indian 
literature  —  Illustrative  quotation  from  Emile  Burnouf. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  April  5th,  1872. 

My   last  report  was  dated  November   24th,   1871.       On 
the  first  of  this  month,  at  6  o'clock  on  the  mormng  ot 
a  glorious  day,  accompanied  by  my  wife,  I  resumed  the 
excavations  with    100  Greek  workmen   from    the    neigh- 
bouring villages  of  Renkoi,  Kalifatli,  and  Yenishehr.     Mr. 
John  Latham,  of  Folkestone,  the  director  of  the  railway 
from  the  Pir^us  to  Athens,  who  by  his  excellent  manage- 
ment brings  the  shareholders  an  annual  dividend  of  30  per 
cent ,  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  two  of  his  best  workmen, 
Theodorus  Makrys  of  Mitylene,  and  Spiridion  Demetnos 
of  Athens,  as  foremen.     To  each  of  them  I   pay   150  fr. 
(6/ )  per  month,  while  the  daily  wages  of  the  other  men 
are  but  i  fr.  80  cent.    Nikolaos  Zaphyros,  of  Renkoi,  gets 
6  fr.,  as  formerly ;  he   is  of  great  use  to  me  on  account 
of  his  local  knowledge,  and  serves  me  at  once  as  cashier, 
attendant,  and  cook.     Mr.  Piat,  who  has  undertaken  the 
construction    of  the  railroad  from  the  Piraeus  to  Lanira, 
has  also  had  the  kindness   to  let    me   have  his  engineer, 
Adolphe  Laurent,  for  a  month,  whom  I  shall  have  to  pay 
500  fr.  (20/.),  and  his  travelling  expenses.     But  in  addition 


there  are  other  considerable  expenses  to  be  defrayed,  so 
that  the  total  cost  of  my  excavations  amounts  to  no  less 
than  300  fr.  (12/.)  daily. 

Now  in  order  to  be  sure,  in  every  case,  of  thoroughly 
solving  the  Trojan  question  this  year,  I  am  having  an 
immense  horizontal  platform  made  on  the  steep  northern 
slope,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  a  height 
of  105  feet  perpendicular,  and  131  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  platform  extends  through  the  entire  hill, 
at  an  exact  perpendicular  depth  of  14  meters  or  464 
English  feet,  it  has  a  breadth  of  79  meters  or  233  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  embraces  my  last  year's  cutting.''^  M.  Laurent 
calculates  the  mass  of  matter  to  be  removed  at  78,545 
cubic  meters  (above  100,000  cubic  yards):  it  will  be  less 
if  I  should  find  the  native  soil  at  less  than  46  feet,  and 
greater  if  I  should  have  to  make  the  platform  still  lower. 
It  is  above  all  things  necessary  for  me  to  reach  the  primary 
soil,  in  order  to  make  accurate  investigations.  To  make 
the  work  easier,  after  having  had  the  earth  on  the 
northern  declivity  picked  down  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  rises  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about 
8i  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  after  that  at  an  angle  of 
5c  degrees,  I  continue  to  have  the  dibris  of  the  mighty 
earth  wall  loosened  in  such  a  manner  that  this  angle  always 
remains  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  I  certainly  work 
three  times  more  rapidly  than  before,  when,  on  account  of 
the  small  breadth  of  the  channel,  I  was  forced  to  open  it 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  a  direct  horizontal  direction 
along  its  entire  length.  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  how- 
ever, I  am  unable  to  guard  my  men  or  myself  against  the 
stones  which  continually  come  rolling  down,  when  the 
steep  wall  is  being  picked  away.  Not  one  of  us  is  without 
several  wounds  in  his  feet. 

During   the   first    three    days    of  the   excavations,    in 


See  the  Frontispiece  and  Plan  II. 
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digging  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  came  upon  an 
immense  number  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  among  them  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  the  small  brown  vipers  called  antelion 
(AvrrfXiov),  which  are  scarcely  thicker  than  rain  worms, 
and  which  have  their  name  from  the  circumstance  that  tlie 
person  bitten  by  them  only  survives  till  sunset.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  were  it  not  for  the  many  thousands  of  storks 
which  destroy  the  snakes  in  spring  and  summer,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  would  be  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  excessive 

numbers  of  these  vermin. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  Messrs.  J.  Henry 
Schroder  and  Co.,  in  London,  I  have  obtained  the  best 
English  pickaxes  and  spades  for  loosening  and  pulling 
down  the  rubbish,  also  60  excellent  wheel-barrows  with 
iron  wheels  for  carrying  it  away. 

For  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  buildings  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  whole  of  the  steep  northern  slope  has 
evidently  been    supported    by  a  buttress,    for  I  find    the 
remains  of  one  in  several  places.      This  buttress  is  however 
not  very  ancient,  for   it  is  composed    of   large  blocks  of 
shelly  limestone,  mostly  hewn,  and   joined   with  lime   or 
cement.     The   remains   of  this   wall   have   only  a  slight 
covering  of  earth ;  but  on  all  other  places  there  is  more 
or  less  soil,  which,  at  the  eastern   end  of  the   platform, 
extends  to  a  depth  of  between  6i  and  10  feet.     Behind 
the  platform,  as  well  as  behind   the  remains  of  the  but- 
tress, the  dSns  is  as  hard  as  stone,  and  consists  of  the 
ruins  of  houses,  among  which  I  find  axes  of  diorite,  sling- 
bullets    of  loadstone,    a    number    of  flint    knives,   innu- 
merable handmills  of  lava,  a  great  number  of  small  idols  of 
very  fine  marble,  with  or  without  the  owVs-head  and  woman's 
girdle,  weights  of  clay  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  with 
a  hole  at  the  point,  or  made  of  stone  and  in  the  form 
of  balls ;    lastly,  a  great  many  of  those  small  terra-cotta 
whorls,  which  have  already  been  so   frequently  spoken  of 
in    my    previous  reports.     Two  pieces  of  this  kind,  with 
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crosses  on  the  under  side,  were  found  in  the  terramares  of 
Castione  and  Campeggine,'^  and  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Parma.  Many  of  these  Trojan  articles,  and  especially 
those  in  the  form  of  volcanoes,  have  crosses  of  the  most 
various  descriptions,  as  may  be  seen  in   the  lithographed 


Nos.  66,  67,  68.     Trojan  Sling-bullets  of  Loadstone  (9  and  10  m.). 


drawings.!  The  form  is^  occurs  especially  often;  upon 
a  great  many  we  find  the  sign  py,  of  which  there  are 
often  whole  rows  in  a  circle  round  the  central  point.  In  my 
earlier  reports  I  never  spoke  of  these  crosses,  because  their 
meaning  was  utterly  unknown  to  me. 

This  winter,  I  have  read  in  Athens  many  excellent 
works  of  celebrated  scholars  on  Indian  antiquities,  especially 
Adalbert  Kuhn,  Die  Herabkunft  des  Facers;  Max 
Mailer's  Essays ;  Emile  Burnouf,  La  Science  des  Reli- 
gions and  Essai  stir  le  V(!da,  as  well  as  several  works 
by  Eugene  Burnouf;  and  I  now  perceive  that  these  crosses 
upon  the  Trojan  terra-cottas  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  archaeology.  I  therefore  consider  it  necessary  to  enter 
more  fully  info  the  subject,  all  the  more  so  as  I  am  now  able 
to  prove  that  both  the  dft  and  the  7\-^  ,  which  I  find  in 
Emile  Burnouf  s  Sanscrit  lexicon,  under  the  name  of  "sua- 
stika,"  and  with  the  meaning  ev  eVri,  or  as  the  sign  of  good 
wishes,  were  already  regarded,  thousands  of  years    before 

*  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  Le  Sig?ie  de  la  Croix  avant  Ic  Christianisme, 
t  Plates  XXI.  to  I.II.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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digging  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  we  came  upon  an 
inTmente  number  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  among  them  a 
remarkable  quantity  of  the  small  brown  vipers  called  anfclion 
(\pt7]Xlov),  which'  are  scarcely  thicker  than  rain  worms, 
and  which  have  their  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
person  bitten  by  them  only  survives  till  sunset.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  were  it  not  for  the  many  thousands  of  storks 
which  destroy  the  snakes  in  spring  and  summer,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  would  be  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  excessive- 
numbers  of  these  vermin. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  Messrs.  J.  Henry 
Schroder  and  Co.,  in  London,  I  have  obtained  the  best 
English  pickaxes  and  spades  for  loosening  and  pullino 
down  the  rubbish,  also  60  excellent  wheel-barrows  with 
iron  wheels  for  carrying  it  away. 

For  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  buildings  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  whole  of  the  steep  northern  sl()i)e  has 
evidently   been    supported    by  a  buttress,    for   I   tind    the 
remains  of  one  in  several  places.      This  buttress  is  however 
not  very  ancient,  for    it  is  composed    of   large  blocks  of 
shelly  limestone,   mostly  hewn,  and    joined    with   lime    or 
cement.     The    remains    of  this    wall    have    only   a  slight 
covering  of  earth ;   but  on   all  other  places  there  is  more 
or  less  "soil,  which,  at  the  eastern    end  of   the   platform, 
extends  to  a  de])th   of  between  6i  and  10  feet.     Behind 
the  platform,  as  well   as   behind    the   remains  of  the   but- 
tress, the  dSn's  is   as  hard  as  stone,  and  consists  of  the 
ruins  of  houses,  among  which  I  find  axes  of  diorite,  shng- 
bullets    of  loadstone,    a    number    of  flint    knives,    innu- 
merable handmills  of  lava,  a  great  number  of  small  idols  ()t 
verv  fine  marble,  with  or  without  the  owl's-head  and  woman  s 
o-irdle,  weights  of  clay  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  with 
a  hole  at  the  point,  or  made  of  stone   and  in  the   form 
of  balls ;    lastly,  a  great  many  of  those   small  terra-cotta 
whorls,  which  have  already  been   so   frequently  spoken  o{ 
in    my    previous  reports.     Two  pieces  of  this  kind,  with 


crosses  on  the  under  side,  were  found  in  the  terramares  of 
Castione  and  Campeggine,^  and  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Parma.  Many  of  these  Trojan  articles,  and  especially 
those  in  the  form  of  volcanoes,  have  crosses  of  the  most 
various  descriptions,  as  may   be   seen  in   the  lithographed 


m  :>!■ 


Nos.  66,  67,  08.     'I'rojau  Sling-bullcts  of  Load.'>ton(.*  \<j  and  lo  m.). 

drawings.!  The  form  1^  occurs  especially  often;  upon 
a  great  many  we  find  the  sign  py,  of  which  there  are 
often  whole  rows  in  a  circle  round  the  central  point.  In  my 
earlier  reports  I  never  spoke  of  these  crosses,  because  their 
meaning  was  utterly  unknown  to  me. 

This  winter,  I  have  read  in  Athens  many  excellent 
works  of  celebrated  scholars  on  Indian  antiquities,  especially 
Adalbert  Kuhn,  Z^ie  Hcrabknnft  dcs  Fcitas ;  Max 
Muller's  Essays;  Emile  Burnouf,  La  Science  des  Rcli- 
giojis  and  Bssai  siir  le  Veda,  as  well  as  several  works 
hy  Eugene  Burnouf;  and  I  now  perceive  that  these  crosses 
u|)on  the  Trojan  terra-cottas  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  arclurology.  I  therefore  consider  it  necessary  to  enter 
more  fully  info  the  subject,  all  the  more  so  as  I  am  now  able 
to  prove  that  both  the  f^^  and  rhe  pj-J  ,  which  I  find  in 
KmiJe  Burnoufs  Sanscrit  lexicon,  under  the  name  of  "sua- 
stika,"  and  with  the  meaning  ev  ian,  or  as  the  sign  of  good 
wisnes,  were   already  regarded,  thousands   of  years    before 

*  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  Le  Signc  dc  la  Croix  arant  le  Christianismc. 
t  Plates  XXr.  to  LIT.  at  the  end  of  the  vokmie. 
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Christ,  as  religious  symbols  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
among  the  early  progenitors  of  the  Aryan  races  in  Bactria 
and  in  the  villages  of  the  Oxus,  at  a  time  when  Germans, 
Indians,  Pelasgians,  Celts,  Persians,  Slavonians  and  Iranians 
still  formed    one   nation   and    spoke  one  language.      For 
I  recognise  at  the  first  glance  the  "suastika"  upon  one 
of  those   three  pot  bottoms,*  which  were  discovered  on 
Bishop's   Island   near  Konigswalde  on  the  right  bank  of 
the    Oder,    and    have    given    rise    to    very    many   learned 
discussions,  while    no   one   recognised  the    mark   as   that 
exceedingly  significant    religious    symbol   of   our   remote 
ancestors.      I  find  a  whole  row  of  these   "suastikas"   all 
round  the  famous   pulpit   of  Saint    Ambrose    in    Milan; 
I  find  it  occurring  a  thousand  times  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.f     I  find  it  in  three  rows,  and  thus  repeated  sixty 
times,  upon  an  ancient  Celtic  funereal  urn  discovered  in 
Shropham  in   the  county   of  Norfolk,    and  now   in  the 
British  Museum.J     I  find  it  also  upon  several  Corinthian 
vases    in    my    own    collection,  as   well  as  upon  two  very 
ancient  Attic  vases  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Kuso- 
pulos    at   Athens,  which   are  assigned  to  a  date  as  early, 
at   least,    as  looo  years  before  Christ.     I  likewise  find  it 
upon   several   ancient  coins  of  Leucas,  and  in  the  large 
mosaic  in  the  royal  palace  garden  in  Athens.     An  English 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  W.  Brown  Keer,  who  visited  me  here, 
assures  me  that  he  has  seen  the  P^  innumerable  times  in 
the  most  ancient  Hindu  temples,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Gaina.§     I  find  in  the  Ramayana  that  the  ships  of  king 


*  Copied  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologic^  Organ  der  Berliner 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte,  187 1,  Heft  III, 

f  Emile  Burnouf,  La  Science  des  Religions, 

X  A.  W.  Franks,  Horceferales,  pi.  30,  fig.  19. 

&  The  cut,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  represents 
the  foot-print  of  Buddha,  as  carved  on  the  Amraverti  Tope,  near  the 
river  Kistna.  Besides  the  suastika,  repeated  again  and  again  on  the 
heels  the  cushions,  and  the  toes,  it  bears  the  emblem  of  the  mystic  rosc^ 


f.-^\ 
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Rama — in  which  he  carried  his  troops  across  the  Ganges 
on  his  expedition  of  conquest  to  India  and  Ceylon — bore 
l-j^e  jljj  on  their  prows.  Sanscrit  scholars  beheve  that  this 
heroic  epic  (the  Rama- 
yana) was  composed  at 
the  latest  800  years  before 
Christ,  and  they  assign 
the  campaign  of  Rama  at 
the  latest  to  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century 
B.C.,  for,  as  Kiepert 
points  out  in  his  very 
interesting  article  in  the 
National  -  Zeiiting^  the 
names  of  the  products 
mentioned  in  the  2nd 
Book  of  Kings,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Solomon,  as  brought  by  Phoenician  ships 
from  Ophir,  as  for  example,  ivory,  peacocks,  apes  and 
spices,  are  Sanscrit  words  with  scarcely  any  alteration. 
Hence  we  may  surely  regard  it  as  certain,  that  it  took  at 
least  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors was  generally  introduced  into  the  immensely  large 
and  densely  peopled  country  of  India,  especially  as  the 
number  of  the  conquerors  cannot  have  been  very  large. 
In  the  myths  of  the  Rigveda,  which  were  written  before 
the  expedition  into  Northern  India  {Heplopotamia),  the 
Aryan  population  is  always  represented  as  inconsiderable 
in  numbers. 

Emile  Burnouf,  in  his  excellent  work  La  Science  des 
Religions,,  just  published,  says,  "The  p|-[  represents  the 
two  pieces  of  wood  which  were  laid  cross-wise  upon  one 


No.  69.     The  Foot-print  of  Buddha. 


likewise  frequently  repeated  (comp.  the  lithographed  whorls,  Nos.  330, 
339,  &c.),  and  the  central  circles  show  a  close  resemblance  to  some  of 
the  Trojan  whorls. — [Ed.] 
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dirist,  as  rclie;u>iH  svmboK  <>t  the  vcrv  ji;i\-a!cNt  iniponaiu; 

anioiig  tlic  early  prugeniior-.  of  the  Aryan  races  m  Baciri:; 
anil  in  the  vi!lai*;cs  of  the  0\u%  at  a  tinu*  vvlien  (icriT!:!,!-. 
loiliaiis,  Pclasgian^,  (\-!r>.  [V^Mall^.  Sla\(>nia^l^  and  Iranian- 
still  formed    one    nation    ami    ^poke  (joc  biip;uai!;e.      f\*i 
[    reroi^nisc  at   the  first   glance  the   '"-.uastika"  ii|)on   nii; 
of   tlu»e    liiree    |iot    hcJttcjnv.*   wliich    were  dnrovered   (in 
iSi^liops    Iskind    near    Kr>nigsualde  »)n   the   right   hank      • 
the    Oder,    and     h,ave    vivm    rise    to    \er\-    nmny    karmr 
discussion^  wliile    no    one    recogni^eti   tla;    n,iark    a^    tli:i 
exceedingly   >ignificant    reiigioiH    syml-xtl    of   our    renmt. 
an ces tor s.      I   fi  n  d   a   vs  h  o  1  e   n nx  o f  1 1 1 c,  ->e    * •  suast i kas "    .1 1  i 
nnuid  tlie  famoUN    i)u!|)it    of   Saint     AnilynHc    in    Milan . 
I  riod  it  occurring  a  tlioii.and  tinies   in    the  ca^acomh>  *  ' 
Ronicf     I    tind  it  in  three  rows,  and  iliu^  rejjeated  M\n 
rimes,  ui>on   an   ancient  Celtic  funereal   urn   discovered   iv. 
Shropham   in    tlie  couiuy    of   \tHii»lk,    mu\   now    in    !li> 
British    Mu^eunLJ      I  f ind  it  also  u|)on  several  ('orintliLi- 
vases    in    uw    own    collection,  as   well   a>>  u.pon   two  \iT\. 
ancient   Attic  vases   iti    tlie   possession    of  iVotessor  Kii  • 
pulos    at    Atliciis.  which    are  assigned  to  a  date  a-.  earK. 
at    least,    as   1000   vears  before  Clirist.     I   likewise  find  1: 
upon    several    ancient   coin>   of   Leucas,  and   in    tiie   Lirgi 
mosaic  Hi  the  royal  palace  gankn  in  Athens.      An  Kngli^it 
clero'vman,  the  Re\ .  \A  .  P)r(>\Mi  Keer,  wito  \isited  nie  \\v\\ . 
as^ure^  me  tliat  lie  has  seen  the  j^  innnm;.  ral^le  tinio  ii- 
the  most  ancient  Hindu  temple-,  and  e>peci.d!\   in  tliose  c 
(i;una.§     I  tintl    in  the  Namayand  that  the   dlip^  ot'  kin 

t  KniJlc  Uurntmr.  /'■'  Stitfhy  tks  AWixitms, 

;;:  A.  \\\  Franks,  Ifi^ru' /-nj/rs,  \i\.  jo.  lii::  U). 

&  'Vhc  eot,  for  whirli  we  are  imlehietl  to  ^fr.  Ferj^iisstm.  re|)i\:se'ii 

the 'fov4/i>fait  « >t'  Hiukllia.     -  i':Jr\-ed  on  the  A,ri:ira\crti  MV>|)c.  ne.ir  f 

Tiver   Kislii.i.      Ik-uIes  llu-  s//,,'.y/ihf.  rejie.itcil  a;^:ii:!i  ;ind,  ;i;^jiii  on   : 
'  ■    U,  the  nisliiotv.   "^'1  t^-*'  tcie<.  it  hc-\r<  tiif  finLIoin  ol"  llie  wi^-//--  ' 


I  li  1-.    ;-.(■  \s  II  K  \    !  \    !  \hlA 

Kama— -in  v\hich    iu;   earriid  hi^    iroop^    acr-.i^s 
(til  his  e\|)edition  of  conquest   lo  India  and  C 

Sanscrit  sc1u>I:ts  heii 


ih.   ( 

e\  Ion 
e\^    ih 


o^ 


h  I't. 
a!   thi- 


flu    pM  on  tlieir  ])r<)\\>.. 

Heroic  epic   (tlie  J\t(ni({- 
'Hii)  was   ciMnjXJsed  ar 

itie  kuest  Soo  \ear^  heiare 

Cln'ist.    and    The\-   a-^i^n 
iie  tampaign  ol'  Rama  at 

I  tie  latest  to  the  tln^teentl• 
!      fourteen!  1 1     lentuiA 

i:,t ..     for,     as      Kiepert 
M lints    out    in    his    wi  \ 

uiieie^iuiia:  article    m  the 

,  \  'aiiofn  xl  -  Zi  itn  //;n    the 

names   of   tlie    prod  tut- 

ineiitioned    in     tlie    2nd 

%n^\  i\i  Kings,  in   the 

reign  tjf  King  Solomon,  as    i)rouglir  in    i^'iio-nuian    dnp- 

tro'm    Ophir.    as    for    exairiple,    i\oiA.    peai'-rk^.   ;i|x^   and 

^pice.>,    are    Sanscrit    wor(k.    with    >earcel\     an\     aheration. 

I  lence  we   mav  >nre]\   regard  it   :i  >   eertain.  that    it    Kxsk    at 

iva>t  tlu'ce  or  lour  centuries  lietorc  the  language  ol  the  eon- 

ijuenjrs  was  generalK   nuroihiced  uito  the    nnnien->vl\     lar^. 

md    densely    peopled    eountrx     of     India.   espeei;i!i\    as   the 

!uiml)er    (jf  the  coiupita'or-.   eaiuiot    ha\e   r-een    \  cr\    laruc 

In  the  m\ths  ot'  the  Rigxada.  wiiith  \\ ;  i\  wntte'i  heloix 
11^  exjiedition  iiuo  Northern  India  ( /A />/./',"// vv//(n.  tlu 
\ruui   population    i-    -d\\ay>    rei»resenre(i  meon-idi  r:ihk 

in  mimbcrs. 

Ivmile    liurnouh  m    in-   exca-lient    \\ork    /.,/   .SV/V  .■ 

Rilii^ious,    just    published,    -a}  >.    '•'11^.     rp  r^pr. •.,;!>    iIk 

two    pieces   tif  wuotl    Vviiieh    were     laid    ero->>-\\iM-    !ip.>^^    one 


keuise  iTetjiiently  re|»eiviei]  Iromp.  liu-  luluf-r 
;;vi.  \f.).  ,rntl  iIh-  rcnrnt  <!«  k--  sliou    i  ■  1<    > 
•A-  'rr"i,in  \vlir>r1>.        l-.i  ■.  ! 
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another  before  the  sacrificial  altars  in  order  to  produce  the 
holy  fire  {Agni),  and  whose  ends  were  bent  round  at  right 
angles  and  fastened  by  means  of  four  nails,  f^,  so  that 
this  wooden  scaffolding  might  not  be  moved.    At  the  point 
where  the  two  pieces  of  wood  were  joined,  there  was  a  small 
hole,  in  which  a  third  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  lance 
(called  Pranianthd)  was  rotated  by  means  of  a  cord  made 
of  cow's   hair   and   hemp,   till  the  fire  was   generated  by 
friction.     The  father  of  the  holy  fire  {Agni)  is  Twastri,  /.  e. 
the  divine  carpenter,  who  made  the  ^jJ   and  the  Pramantha, 
by  the  friction  of  which  the  divine  child  was  produced. 
The  Pramantha  was  afterwards  transformed  by  the  Greeks 
into  Prometheus,  who,  they  imagined,  stole  fire  from  heaven, 
so  as  to  instil  into  earth-born  man  the  bright  spark  of  the 
soul.     The  mother  of  the  holy  fire  is  the  divine  Maja,  who 
represents  the  productive  force  in  the  form  of  a  woman ; 
every  divine  being  has  his  Maja,     Scarcely  has  the  weak 
spark  escaped  from  its  mother's  lap,  that  is  from  the  Pj-J? 
which  is  likewise  called  mother,  and  is  the  place  where  the 
divine  Maja  principally  dwells — when  it  (Agni)  receives  the 
name  of  child.     In  the  Rigveda  we  find  hymns  of  heavenly 
beauty  in   praise  of  this  new-born  weak  divine   creature. 
The  little  child  is  laid  upon  straw ;  beside  it  is  the  mystic 
cow,  that  is,  the  milk  and  butter  destined   as    the    offer- 
ing; before  it  is  the  holy  priest  of  the  divine  Vaju,  who 
waves  the    small   oriental  fan  in  the  form   of  a   flag,  so 
as  to  kindle  life  in  the   little  child,  which  is   close  upon 
expiring.     Then  the  little  child  is  placed  upon  the  altar, 
where,  through  the  holy  "soma"  (the  juice  of  the  tree  of 
life)  poured  over  it,  and  through  the   purified  butter,  it 
receives   a  mysterious    power,   surpassing  all    comprehen- 
sion of  the  worshippers.     The  child's  glory  shines  upon 
all    around    it ;    angels   {devds)   and    men   shout   for   joy, 
sing  hymns  in  its  praise,  and  throw  themselves  on  their 
faces  before  it.     On  its  left  is  the  rising  sun,  on  its  right 
the  full  moon  on  the  horizon,  and  both  appear  to  grow 
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pale  in  the  glory  of  the  new-born  god  (Agni)  and  to  worship 
him.  But  how  did  this  transfiguration  of  Agni  take  place  ? 
At  the  moment  when  one  priest  laid  the  young  god  upon 
the  altar,  another  poured  the  holy  draught,  the  spiritual 
"soma"  upon  its  head,  and  then  immediately  anointed  it 
by  spreading  over  it  the  butter  of  the  holy  sacrifice.  By 
being  thus  anointed  Agni  receives  the  name  of  the  Anointed 
(akta)\  he  has,  however,  grown  enormously  through  the 
combustible  substances ;  rich  in  glory  he  sends  forth  his 
blazing  flames ;  he  shines  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  rises 
to  heaven  like  a  pillar,  and  his  light  unites  with  the  light 
of  the  heavenly  orbs.  The  god  Agni,  in  his  splendour 
and  glory,  reveals  to  man  the  secret  things ;  he  teaches  the 
Doctors ;  he  is  the  Master  of  the  masters,  and  receives  the 
name  of  Jatavedas,  that  is,  he  in  whom  wisdom  is  in-born. 

Upon  my  writing  to  M.  E.  Burnouf  to  enquire  about 
the  other  symbol,  the  cross  in  the  form  ^p,  which  oc- 
curs  hundreds  of  times  upon  the  Trojan  terra-cottas, 
he  replied,  that  he  knows  with  certainty  from  the 
ancient  scholiasts  on  the  Rigveda,  from  comparative  phi- 
lology, and  from  the  Monuments  figures^  that  Suastikas^  in 
this  form  also,  were  employed  in  the  very  remotest  times  for 
producing  the  holy  fire.  He  adds  that  the  Greeks  for  a 
long  time  generated  fire  by  friction,  and  that  the  two  lower, 
pieces  of  wood  that  lay  at  right  angles  across  one  another 
were  called  "  crravpo?,"  which  word  is  either  derived  from 
the  root  "  stri,"  which  signifies  lying  upon  the  earth,  and  is 
then  identical  with  the  Latin  "  sternere,"  or  it  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  word  "  stavara,"  which  means  firm,  solid, 
immovable.  Since  the  Greeks  had  other  means  of  pro- 
ducing fire,  the  word  aravpos  passed  into  simply  in  the 
sense  of  "  cross." 

Other  passages  might  be  quoted  from  Indian  scholars  to 
prove  that  from  the  very  remotest  times  the  p|-|  and  the 
^1  were  the  most  sacred  symbols  of  our  Aryan  fore- 
fathers. 
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In  my  present  excavations  I  shall  probably  find  a 
definite  explanation  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
articles  ornamented  with  such  significant  symbols  were 
used ;  till  then  I  shall  maintain  my  former  opinion,  that 
they  either  served  as  Ex  votos  or  as  actual  idols  of 
Hephaestus. 


No.  70.     Large  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  the  Symbols  of  the  IHan  Goddess  (4  m.). 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Smoking  at  work  forbidden,  and  a  mutiny  suppressed  —  Progress  of  the 
great  platform  —  Traces  of  sacrifices — Colossal  blocks  of  stone 
belonging  to  great  buildings — Funereal  and  other  huge  urns  — 
Supposed  traces  of  Assyrian  art  —  Ancient  undisturbed  remains  — 
Further  discoveries  of  stone  implements  and  owl-faced  idols  — 
Meaning  of  the  epithet  "  yAavKWTrt?  "—Parallel  of ''Hpa  ^owtti?,  and 
expected  discovery  of  ox-headed  idols  at  Mycenae  —  Vases  of  re- 
markable forms  —  Dangers  and  engineering  expedients  —  Georgios 
Photidas  —  Extent  of  the  Pergamus  of  Troy  —  Poisonous  snakes, 
and  the  snake-weed  —  The  whorls  with  the  central  sun,  stars,  the 
suastika,  the  Sbma^  or  Tree  of  Life,  and  sacrificial  altars  —  The  name 
of  Mount  Ida,  probably  brought  from  Bactria. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  April  25th,  1872. 

Since  my  report  of  the  5th  of  this  month  I  have  continued 
the  excavations  most  industriously  with  an  average  of  1 20 
workmen.  Unfortunately,  however,  seven  of  these  twenty 
days  were  lost  through  rainy  weather  and  festivals,  one  day 
also  by  a  mutiny  among  my  men.  I  had  observed  that  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  interrupted  the  work,  and  I  therefore 
forbad  smoking  during  working  hours,  but  I  did  not  gain 
my  point  immediately,  for  I  found  that  the  men  smoked  in 
secret.  I  was,  however,  determined  to  carry  my  point,  and 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  transgressors  would  be 
forthwith  dismissed  and  never  taken  on  again.  Enraged  at 
this,  the  workmen  from  the  village  of  RenkoY — about  70 
in  number — declared  that  they  would  not  work,  if  every- 
one were  not  allowed  to  smoke  as  much  as  he  pleased; 
they  left  the  platform,  and  deterred  the  men  from  the 
other  villages  from  working  by  throwing  stones.  The 
good  people  had  imagined  that  I  would  give  in  to  them 
at    once,    as    I    could    not    do    without    them,    and  that 
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III  in\  (ircscnt  c\eav;iti(jns  I  .hall  [.rulxihly  find  a 
ilclliiite  exphuKUKHi  u>  to  the  puipoM-  tor  which  th. 
urticks  oriKuiuiiKcl  with  Mich  sioniHouU  symbols  wrrc 
used;  till  rlun  1  shall  maintain  my  former  opinion,  tha! 
thev  eitlier  served  a.  I:x  -o/os  or  a>  actual  idoK  ct 
I  le[)hasni>. 
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SmokiM^U  at  work  torlii(idcii.  ;inil  ;i  iiiuinu  Nii|)j-rc;>^ci!        I'lo-if^-  dI   i:m 
iL;reat   |)laUonTi  -     'I'ikh^s   (,!'   -icriiHrs       ('olossil    Mock-.   <>\    ^!(;;u 
ht'ioiiging  In  ;^!\Ml    L-iiildiii^s        I'liurrcil   jiid   oihri    lui-e    un\> 
Supj>osed  tracer  of  A>s\riai]  art        .un  icn;    uii.li-^Mirlr 
further   discoveries    of  strvnc    iiivpfcnH-nts    ;'n<i    ^aIu 
Meaning  of  the  cpitlK't   -  y\<n■Kn^-l^"     f*:!r;ilk-i  i>\  "\\i>i,  /-luu-!^.  .md 
evperled   disf  :)\-cr\-  of  (.vlitMdn!    idols  :ii    M\<.\]:a         \  ..-c>  <>(  ]\ 
nnrkal>le  U>v\iis       i);iii-crs  :ind  L-n.^iiueri!)-   i\|TdK;ib.       dovju*- 
Ph()ti<l.i>        i-Alriil    of  du-    rerL;";nni!s   oT   'IV(»\-— -  i'.  .i>' mi' ni-    -ii,d-v-. 
.uul  the  sn:dve-\\c\N]         llie  wlior!-.  widi    di'    «^:i!;    (   -iin.   h  n-^..  die 
siiiisiikif.  the  S(U/h!,u\-  Tree  of  l-ifc,  and  -  k  rili;  !,d  ,;i  ii.^     -  ITiv  ivmic 
n[  Mount   Id;',  prolcdil)   hrou^^hl  iVoin   !';}'trii 

C'di  \\\v  I  (ill  111"  1  ii--.:nlik.  .sprij  j;di.  iS-? 

Sixi'K  my  report  ol' the  sthoithi-i  month  I  ha\c  continued 
the  excaxations  mo.^t  industriouslv  with  an  a\c•ra^c  of  120 
Aorkmcn.  rnfortunatcK.,  ho\ve\er.  sc\en  of  rhe^e  tvventv 
days  were  lost  through  rainy  weather  :iiid  fe^ti\als,  one  (la\ 
il^o  by  :i  mutiny  amono  m\  men.  1  had  ob^erxed  that  the 
smoking-  of  ci^arette^  interrupted  the  work,  and  I  thei\fore 
torbad  smokin<;  (hiring-  workino  hour>.  but  I  did  nor  <'ai(i 
niy  point  immediately,  ior  I  tound  that  the  men  ^moked  in 
secret.  1  was,  liowexer,  determined  to  carr\  m\  ])oinr,  and 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  transgressors  would  be 
torrluvith  dismissed  and  ne\er  taken  on  aL'ain.  I'jiraned  at 
this,  rile  workmen  from  the  \illaoeof  RenkoV  ai>oin  -q 
in  number —declared  that  thev  would  nor  work.  \\  e\er\- 
«)ne  were  nor  allowed  ro  smoke  as  much  as  he  j)ieased  ; 
tliey  leit  the  platform,  and  deterred  the  men  from  rhe 
"ther  \illages  from  working  by  throwing  -.tones.  The 
good  ])eople  had  imagined  rhat  I  woidd  gi\e  in  ro  them 
•It    once,    as     I     could    not     d(»     withoin     them,    .uid    that 
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now  I  could  not   obtain  workmen  enough;    that  more- 
over during  the  beautiful  weather  it  was  not  likely  that 
I    would    sit  still  a  whole  day.     But   they  found   them- 
selves mistaken,  for  I  immediately  sent  my  foreman  to  the 
other  neighbouring  villages  and  succeeded  (to  the  horror 
of  the  70  Renkoits,  who  had  waited  the  whole  night  at  my 
door)   in  collecting   120  workmen  for  the   next  morning 
without  requiring  their  services.      My  energetic  measures 
have  at  last  completely  humbled  the  Renkoits,  from  whose 
impudence  I  had  very  much  to  put  up  with  during  my  last 
year's  excavations,  and  have  also  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
all  of  my  present  men.     Since  the  mutiny  I  have  not  only 
been  able  to  prohibit  smoking,  but  even  to  lengthen  the 
day's  work  by  one  hour  ;  for,  instead  of  working  as  formerly 
from  half-past  five  in  the  morning  to  half-past  five  in  the 
evening,  I  now  always  commence  at  five  and  continue  till 
six  in  the  evening.     But,  as  before,  I  allow  half  an  hour  at 
nine  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon  for  eating 
and  smoking. 

According  to  an  exact  calculation  of  the  engineer, 
M.  A.  Laurent,  in  the  seventeen  days  since  the  ist  of  the 
month  I  have  removed  about  8500  cubic  meters  (11,000 
cubic  yards)  of  {/Sri's ;  this  is  about  666  cubic  yards  each 
day,  and  somewhat  above  5^  cubic  yards  each  workman. 

We  have  already  advanced  the  platform  49  feet  into 
the  hill,  but  to  my  extreme  surprise  I  have  not  yet  reached 
the  primary  soil.  The  opinion  I  expressed  in  my  report 
of  the  24th  of  November  of  last  year,  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  had  not  increased 
since  the  remotest  times,  I  find  confirmed  as  regards  the 
whole  western  end  of  my  platform,  to  a  breadth  of  45 
meters  (1472  feet) ;  for  it  is  only  upon  the  eastern  portion 
of  it,  to  a  breadth  of  82  feet,  that  I  found  6i  and  even 
10  feet  of  soil;  below  and  behind  it,  as  far  as  i6i  feet 
above  the  platform,  there  is  debris  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
appears  to  consist  only  of  ashes  of  wood  and   animals, 
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the  remains  of  the  oflferings  presented  to  the  Ilian  Athena. 
I  therefore  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  by  penetrating 
further  into  this  part  I  shall  come  upon  the  site  of  the  very 
ancient  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  ashes  of  this  stratum 
have  such  a  clayey  appearance,  that  I  should  believe  it  to 
be  the  pure  earth,  were  it  not  that  I  find  it  frequently  to 
contain  bones,  charcoal,  and  small  shells,  occasionally  also 
small  pieces  of  brick.  The  shells  are  uninjured,  which 
sufficiently  proves  that  they  cannot  have  been  exposed  to 
heat.  In  this  very  hard  stratum  of  ash,  at  1 1  feet  above 
the  platform,  and  46  feet  from  its  edge,  I  found  a  channel 
made  of  green  sandstone  nearly  8  inches  broad  and  above 
7  inches  high,  which  probably  once  served  for  carrying 
away  the  blood  of  the  animals  sacrificed,  and  must  neces- 
sarily at  one  time  have  discharged  its  contents  down  the 
declivity  of  the  hill.  It  therefore  proves  that  the  thickness 
of  the  hill  at  this  point  has  increased  fully  46  feet  since 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  to  which  it  belonged. 

Upon  the  other  147^  feet  of  the  platform  I  find  every- 
where, as  far  as  to  about  i6\  feet  high,  colossal  masses 
of  large  blocks  of  shelly  limestone,  often  more  or  less 
hewn,  but  generally  unhewn,  which  frequently  lie  so  close 
one  upon  another  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  actual 
walls.  But  I  soon  found  that  all  of  these  masses  of 
stone  must  of  necessity  belong  to  grand  buildings  which 
once  have  stood  there  and  were  destroyed  by  a  fearful 
catastrophe.  The  buildings  cannot  possibly  have  been 
built  of  these  stones  without  some  uniting  substance,  and 
I  presume  that  this  was  done  with  mere  earth,  for  I 
find  no  trace  of  lime  or  cement.  Between  the  immense 
masses  of  stone  there  are  intermediate  spaces,  more  or 
less  large,  consisting  of  very  firm  ddbris^  often  as  hard 
as  stone,  in  which  we  meet  with  very  many  bones,  shells, 
and  quantities  of  other  remains  of  habitation.  No  traces 
of  any  kind  of  interesting  articles  were  found  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall  of  dibris^  229^  feet  in  length 
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and  i6i  feet  in  height,  except  a  small  splendidly  worked 
hair-  or  dress-pin  of  silver,  but   destroyed  by  rust.      To- 

day,  however,  at  a    perpendi- 
cular   depth     of     14    meters 
(46   feet)  I  found  a  beautiful 
polished  piece  of  mica-schist, 
with  moulds   for  casting  two 
breast-pins,     and     two    other 
ornaments   which     are     quite 
unknown   to    me — all  of  the 
most  fanciful  description.      I 
also  found  a  funereal  or  water 
urn,  unfortunately  completely 
broken,    with    decorations   in 
the  form  of  two  flat  wreaths 
which  run  right  round  it.    The 
urn  must  have  been  5  feet  high,  and  at  least  27^  inches  in 
breadth.     In  both  of  the  wreaths  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
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A  Mould  of  Mica-schist  for  casting 
Ornaments  (14  M.). 
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No.  72.         Fragment  of  a  large  Urn  of  Terra-cotta  with  Assyrian  (?)  Decorations, 

from  the  Lowest  Stratum  (14  M.). 

row  of  cuneiform  impressions,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
Assyrian  inscriptions  ;  but  on  closer  examination  it  is  found 
that  they  are  mere  ornaments.    The  fragments  of  this  vase 


show  a  thickness  of  about  |  of  an  inch.  Two  other  enor- 
mous urns,  but  completely  broken,  either  for  water,  wine, 
or  funereal  ashes,  with  decorations  in  the  form  of  several 
wreaths,  forming  perfect  circles,  were  found  on  the  22nd 
and  23rd  of  this  month,  at  from  igi  to  23  feet  above  the 
platform,  and  therefore,  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  from 
26  to  "^Z  f^^t-  Both  must  have  been  more  than  6i  feet 
high,  and  more  than  3^  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  fragments 
show  a  thickness  of  nearly  2  inches.  The  wreaths  are 
likewise  in  bas-relief,  and  show  either  double  triangles  fitting 
into  one  another  with  circles,  or  flowers,  or  three  rows  or 
sometimes  one  row  of  circles.  The  last  decoration  was  also 
found  upon  the  frieze  of  green  stone  which  Lord  Elgin 
discovered  in  the  year  18 10  in  the  treasury  of  Agamemnon 
in  Mycenae,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Both  this  frieze,  and  the  above-mentioned  urns  discovered 
by  me  in  the  depths  of  Ilium,  distinctly  point  to  Assyrian 
art,  and  I  cannot  look  at  them  without  a  feeling  of  sadness 
when  I  think  with  what  tears  of  joy  and  with  what  delight 
the  ever-memorable  German  scholar,  Julius  Braun,  who 
unfortunately  succumbed  three  years  ago  to  his  excessive 
exertions,  would  have  welcomed  their  discovery ;  for  he 
was  not  only  the  great  advocate  of  the  theory  that  the 
Homeric  Troy  must  be  only  looked  for  below  the  ruins  of 
Ilium,  but  he  was  also  the  able  defender  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  plastic  arts  and  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  mythology  had  migrated  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  and  he  has  shown  this  by  thousands  of  irrefutable 
proofs  in  his  profound  and  excellent  work,  Geschichte  de7' 
Kmistin  ihrem  Entwickelungsgange,  which  I  most  urgently 
recommend  to  all  who  are  interested  in  art  and  archaeology. 
Both  the  urns  found  at  a  depth  of  46  feet  and  those 
at  from  26  to  33  feet,  as  well  as  all  the  funereal  urns  and 
large  wine  or  water  vessels  which  I  formerly  discovered,  were 
standing  upright,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  the  colossal 
masses  of  debris  and  ruins  were  gradually  formed  on  the 
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and    1^1    kvt  in  Iki-Iit.  cxcvi-U    a   .mall   splendidly   worked 
hair-   or   drev.-pin   of  >il\ir.  hut    destro_\ed   by    rust.      To- 

daw   however,  at   a    [jerpendi- 
cular     deptli     ot"      14    nieter> 
(46    teet)   1  found  a  heautiiul 
polished  piece   of  mira-^ein>t. 
with    niouhl^    for   castinii;   iwo 
l)re:ist-pin-,     and      two     other 
ornaments    which     are     cjuiii 
imknown    to    me — all   of    tltr 
most    fanciful  description.       1 
aJM)  tounil  a  tiinereal  or  water 
urn,  unfortunately  completeU 
broken,    with    decorations    in 
the  fiirni  of  twfi  tint   wreati^ 
which  run  right  roiuul  u.    1  lu 
r.n   s  tea  iu<;li,  and  at  least  lyk  inches  in 
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Jitnv  a  thickness  oi  about  ','  of  an  inch.  Two  other  enor- 
aious  urns,  bur  com|)letel\"  broken,  either  for  waru".  wiiu-. 
>)r  funereal  aslies,  with  dccorarion^  in  the  torm  of  ^e\c^aI 
wreaths,  forming  perfect  circle^,  were  U)UU(\  on  the  iiml 
.,;id  i]Vi\  of  this  month,  at  trom  19'..  to  i]  feet  abo\e  the 
ji!att()rm,  and  thereioiv.  at  a  perj)!  ndicular  (le!)th  of  iVom 
_!)  to  ;^  feet.  Rot!)  muM  ha\e  been  more  than  6'.  feet 
iii'di.  and  more  than  ;1  teer  in  diameter,  for  the  fraonients 
diow  a  ihickiiess  of  near!)  1  inches.  Hie  wi'eaihs  aw 
likewise  in  bas-relief,  and  show  either  double  triani.>les  iittimi 
lino,  one  another  with  circles,  or  flower-^,  or  Hiree  rows  or 
Mjuietimo  one  row  oi  circles.  'V\]<^  last  decoration  wa^  also 
t'oiiml  up;on  the  frieze  of  green  stone  wliich  Lord  LJgin 
..i>v oxercil  in  the  xear  1810  \\\  the  tre;i^ur\  of'  \<>amemnon 
Ill  M\cena\  and  whicii  n  now  in  the  British  Mu^eirn. 
f)otli  this  trie/e,  and  the  al')o\  e-mcntioned  urn>  di>co\ered 
in  nie  in  the  depth>  of  Ilium,  distinctU'  point  to  \>>\ria!i 
art,  and  1  cannot  look  at  ihem  without  a  feeling  of  >adnes^ 
when  1  think  with  what  tears  of  jov  and  witli  what  deliidit 
the  e\er-memorable  (ierman  scholar,  Julius  I^raun,  who 
iiiifortunateK'  -^ucc  limbed  three  \ear>  ago  to  hi>  exce>>i\  e' 
exertion^,  would  ha\e  welcomed  their  discox  erv ;  for  he 
was  not  onl\  the  great  advocate  of  the  tlieor\-  that  the 
Homeric  'Vvoy  must  l)e  onh'  looked  for  below  tlie  ruins  of 
Iliimi,  bait  he  was  aLo  the  able  defender  of'  the  doctrine, 
riLU  the  plastic  arts  :md  a  p;ortion  of  the  Ilg\ptian  and 
Assyrian  nntholo^v  had  migrated  to  A^ia  Minor  and 
^ireere.  and  lie  has  shown  this  b\-  thousands  of  irref\it:il)le 
proofs  in  his  prol'ound  and  excellent  work,  (/\s('//i(///r  dtr 
knnstin  ihrcni  Iinlijickcluno;sii-anot\  which  I  most  uroenth 
tAeommendto  all  who  are  inierested  in  art  and  archa'olon \ . 
Both  the  urns  found  at  :i  depth  of'  46  f'eet  and  those 
at  from  26  to  jj  feet,  as  well  as  all  the  f'lin.ereal  urns  and 
large  wine  or  water  \-essels  which  I  lormerle  di^cox  ered.  were 
standing  upright,  which  sutlicientl\'  proxes  that  the  colossal 
masses   of  dvhris  and    rnin->  were   uradu  illv   formed  on   the 
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spot,  and  could  not  have  been  brought  there  from  another 
place  in  order  to  increase  the  height  of  the  hill.  This  is, 
moreover,  a  pure  impossibility  in  regard  to  the  immense 
numbers  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone,  hewn  and  unhewn, 
which  frequently  weigh  from  i  to  2  tons. 

In  the  strata  at  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to 
33  feet),  I  found  two  lumps  of  lead  of  a  round  and  con- 
cave   form,    each   weighing  about    two    pounds;   a  great 
number  of  rusted   copper   nails,  also  some  knives  and  a 
copper  lance ;  further  very  many  smaller  and  larger  knives 
of  white  and  brown  silex  in  the  form  of  single  and  double- 
edged  saws ;  a  number  of  whet-stones  of  green  and  black 
slate  with  a  hole  at  one  end,  as  well  as  various  small  objects 
of  ivory.*    In  all  the  strata  from  4  to  lo  meters  (13  to  33 
feet)  deep  I  found  a  number  of  hammers,  axes  and  wedges 
of  diorite,  which,  however,  are  decidedly  of  much  better 
workmanship  in  the  strata  below  the  depth  of  7  meters 
(23  feet)  than  in  the  upper  ones.     Likewise  at  all  depths 
from  3  meters  ( i  o  feet)  below  the  surface  we  find  a  number 
of  flat  idols  of  very  fine  marble ;  upon  many  of  them  is 
the  owl's   face  and  a  female  girdle  with  dots;  upon  one 
there  are  in  addition  two  female  breasts.f     The  striking 
resemblance  of  these  owls'  faces   to  those  upon  many  of 
the  vases  and  covers,  with  a  kind  of  helmet  on  the  owl's 
head,  makes  me  firmly  convinced  that  all  of  the  idols,  and 
all  of  the  helmeted  owls'   heads  represent  a  goddess,  and 
indeed  must  represent  one  and  the  same  goddess,  all  the 
more  so  as,  in  fact,  all  the  owl-faced  vases  with   female 
breasts  and  a  navel  have  also  generally  two  upraised  arms : 
in  one  case  the  navel  is  represented  by  a  cross  with  four 
nails.t     The  cups  (covers)  with  owls'  heads,  on  the  other 
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*  See  an  illustration  to  Chapter  X.  for  similar  ivories,  still  more 
interesting,  from  their  greater  depth,  than  those  mentioned  in  the  text, 
which  are  very  imperfectly  shown  on  the  original  photograph. 

t  See  the  Plate  of  Idols,  p.  36.  J  See  Cut,  No.  13,  p.  35. 


hand,  never  have  breasts  or  a  navel,  yet  upon  some  of 
them  I  find  long  female  hair  represented  at  the  back.* 

The  important  question  now  presents  itself: — JVAai 
goddess  is  it  who  is  here  found  so  repeatedly,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  only  one  to  be  found,  upon  the  idols, 
drinking-cups  and  vases }  The  answer  is : — She  must 
necessarily  be  ^/le  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy^  she  must  be 
the  Ilian  Athena^  and  this  indeed  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Homer,  who  continually  calls  her  Qio, 
yXavKcoms  'Adrjprj,  "the  goddess  Athena  with  the  owl's 
face."  For  the  epithet  "  yXav/ccuTrts "  has  been  wrongly 
translated  by  the  scholars  of  all  ages,  because  they  could 
not  imagine  that  Athena  should  have  been  represented 
with  an  owl's  face.  The  epithet,  however,  consists  of 
the  two  words  y\av^  and  wTrrj,  and,  as  I  can  show  by 
an  immense  number  of  proofs,  the  only  possible  literal 
translation  is  "with  an  owl's  face";  and  the  usual  trans- 
lation "with  blue,  fiery  or  sparkling  eyes"  is  utterly 
wrong.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  owing  to  pro- 
gressive civilization  Athena  received  a  human  face,  and 
her  former  owl's  ^head  was  transformed  into  her  favourite 
bird,  the  owl,  which  as  such  is  unknown  to  Homer.  The 
next  conclusion  is  that  the  worship  of  Athena  as  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Troy  was  well  known  to  Homer; 
hence  that  a  Troy  existed,  and  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
sacred  spot,  the  depths  of  which  I  am  investigating. 

In  like  manner,  when  excavations  shall  be  made  in  the 
Heraeum  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Hera  on  the  island  of  Samos, 
the  image  of  this  goddess  with  a  cow's  head  will  doubtless 
be  found  upon  idols,  cups  and  vases ;  for  "  ^ocotti?,"  the 
usual   epithet   of    Hera   in   Homer,    can   originally   have 


"  Dr.  Schliemann  is  here  speaking  of  the  "  cups "  which  he  after- 
wards decided  to  be  covers,  which  of  course  represent  only  the  /leatf,  the 
^Ofiy  being  on  the  vase.— [Ed.] 
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signified  nothing  else  than  "  with  the  face  of  an  ox."  But 
as  Homer  also  sometimes  applies  the  epithet  ^oStti?  to 
mortal  women,  it  is  probable  that  even  at  his  time  it  was 
considered  to  be  bad  taste  to  represent  Hera,  the  wife  of 
the  mightiest  of  all  the  gods,  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  and 
that  therefore  men  even  at  that  time  began  to  represent 
her  with  a  woman's  face,  but  with  the  eyes  of  an  ox,  that  is, 
with  very  large  eyes ;  consequently  the  common  epithet  of 
ySowTTt?,  which  had  formerly  been  only  applied  to  Hera 
with  the  meaning  of  "  with  the  face  of  an  ox,"  now  merely 
signified  with  large  eyes. 

Of  pottery  we  have  found  a  great  deal  during  the  last 
weeks,  but  unfortunately  more  than  half  of  it  in  a  broken 
condition.  Of  painting  upon  terra-cotta  there  is  still  no 
trace ;  most  of  the  vessels  are  of  a  simple  brilliant  black, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour  ;  the  very  large  vases  on  the  other 

hand  are  generally  colourless. 
Plates  of  ordinary  manufac- 
ture I  have  as  yet  found  only 
at  a  depth  of  from  8  to  lo 
meters  (26  to  33  feet),  and, 
as  can  be  distinctly  seen,  they 
have  been  turned  upon  a  pot- 
ter's wheel.  All  the  other 
vessels  hitherto  found  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  hand  alone ;  yet  they 
possess  a  certain  elegance, 
and  excite  the  admiration  of 
beholders  by  their  strange  and 
very  curious  forms.  The 
vases  with  a  long  neck  bent 
back,  a  beak-shaped  mouth  turned  upwards,  and  a  round 
protruding    body* — two    of  which    are    in    the    British 


No.  73.     Trojan  Plates  found  on  the  Tower 

(8  M.). 


*  See  Cut,  No.  54,  p.  86. 
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Museum,    several    of    those    found    in    Cyprus    in    the 
Museum    in    Constantinople,    and    several   of  those  dis 
covered  beneath  three  layers  of  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera  and 
Therassia   m    the   French   school   in  Athens- are   almost 
certainly    mtended   to   represent   women,   for   I    find   the 
same  here  at  a  depth  of  from  26  to  3^  feet,  with  two  or 
even  with  three  breasts,  and  hence  I  believe  that  those  found 
here  represent  the  tutelary  goddess   of  Ilium.     We  also 
find  some  vases  and  covers  with  men's  faces,  which,  how- 
ever,   are   never   without   some    indications    of   the'  owl  • 
moreover,    the   vases   with    such    faces    always    have    two' 
female  breasts  and  a  navel.     I  must  draw  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
vases  with  owls'  faces,  or  with  human 
faces  and  the  indications  of  the  owl, 
have  two  uplifted  arms,  which  serve 
as  handles,  and  this  leads  me  to  con- 
jecture that  they  are  imitations  of  the 

large  idol  which  was  placed  in  the  very 

ancient  temple  of  the  Ilian  divinitv,  ^.°  74.  vase  cover  wuh  a  human 

U-     U     ^1  r  1  .  face.     From    the  Trojan  Stratum 

which  therefore  must  have  had  an  ^^''•^• 
owl's  face,  but  a  female  figure,  and  two  arms  beside  the 
head.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  most  of  the  vessels 
which  I  find  have  been  suspended  by  cords,  as  is  proved 
by  the  two  holes  in  the  mouth,  and  the  two*  little  tubes,  or 
holes  in  the  handles,  at  the  side  of  the  vessels. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  terra-cottas  get  broken 
when  the  dS6ris  is  being  loosened  and  falls  down,  for  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  save  my  men  and  myself 
from  being  crushed  and  maimed  by  the  falling  stones :  this 
is,  by  keeping  the  lowest  part  of  the  mighty  earthen  wall  on 
the  perpendicular  up  to  16  feet  (not  7  feet,  as  on  the  first 
five  days),  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  at  an  angle  of 
50  degrees,  by  always  loosening  the  perpendicular  portion, 
by  making  shafts,  and  working  with  large  iron  levers  in 
pieces  of  from   15   to  30  cubic  metres  (20  to  40  cubic 
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signiricd  iiothin<j,  cUc  than  -witli  rlic  t'ae\'  oi'  an  ox."  \h\\ 
as  Honiir  also  hoiiictiinc^  applies  the  c|)ltlicr  ftoo)Tn<;  to 
mortal  woiiiLn,  it  i^  pronahic  tliat  even  at  hi^  tinic  ir  was 
considered  to  Ik-  had  ta^te  to  represent  Hera,  tlie  wife  of 
the  mio'htiest  oF  all  the  f>()(U,  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  and 
that  tlieretorc  men  even  ar  that  time  hegaii  to  re])resent 
her  with  a  vvonian's  iaee.  Inir  uidi  liie  eyes  of  an  ox,  that  is, 
wirli  Vviv  laroe  eves:  con^eqiientlv  tlie  common  epitliet  oi' 
jS*>w77ts\  uliitl'  had  tornierly  Ixeti  only  applivd  to  Hera 
with  tile  meaning::  of**  with  the  face  of  an  (>x,"'  now  inerelv 
sit>;niried  with  lars^e  eve-. 

()i  pottery  we  h:i\e  ton nd  a  ^^reat  deal  (hiring  the  la>i 
vveck^,  bill  itiifortiinately  more  than  lialf  of  it  in  a  broken 
condition.  Of  j)ainting  upon  terra-cotta  there  is  still  no 
trace:  most  of  the  \e>^^els  are  of  a  simple  hrilliant  hJaek, 
\ello\\.  or   hrow  !i  eoloiir  :   tiu    \  er\    large  \  ases  on  the  other 

hand  are  eenerallv  colourless, 
l^hite-  ol"  ordinarv  manutat- 
ture  1  have  as  vet  found  ()id\ 
at  I  dt  pth  ()\  from  8  to  i  o 
iiuters  (  20  to  \  I  reet),  and, 
I.  can  he  dir>tinctl\  seen,  they 
ii:i\e  been  turned  upon  a  por- 
ter's wheel.  All  the  other 
\ easels  hitherto  fi)imil  seem. 
howe\  er,  to  have  been  formed 
h\'  the  hand  alone:  \  et  the\ 
possess  a  certaui  elegance, 
and  excite  the  admiration  oi 
bell oK Lis  b-\  tlieir  -.tranire  and 
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va-)e^  with  a  lonir  neck  bent 
back,  a  heak-sha])ed  mouth  turned  upwards,  and  a  round 
protruvling    bod'\  ^'      two    ol    which     are    in     the     HritiNh 
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^  Museum,     several     of    tho.e     tound     in    (\-prus     in     the 

MuHHim    in    Constantinople,    and     several  'of   those    dis- 
covered beneath  three  layer,  of  \  olcanic  asJK>  in  Idiera  and 
I'heras.ia    in    tiie    iMvnch    school    in    Athens     are    almo.t 
certainly    intended    to    represent    women,    {,^y    \    find    the 
same  here  at  a  depth  of  irom  20  to    ^3   (,^t.  wit!i  two  or 
even  with  three  l)reasts,  and  hence  1  !)elieve  ri-at  tho-e  found 
here   re|)rescnt  llic  rutelary   goddess   of  Ijmn].      \\\-   abo 
lind  some  vases  and  covers  wuii   m^W^   fires,  whic!,.  how- 
ever,   are    never    without    .ome    indications    of    the    owl: 
moreo^er,    the    vase>    with    such    iace.    :dwa^.    li;ue    tw(i 
temale  l)reasts  and  a  navel.     I    must  (h'au    esj)ec!al 
tion  to  the  fact  that  :dmosr  all  of  the 
vases  with  owls'  taceN  or  with  lunnan 
hices  and  tlie  indications  of  the  owJ, 
have  two   uplifted  arm^  which  .ser\  e 
as  handles,  and  this  leads  me  to  con- 
jecture that  thev  are  imitations  of  the 
large  idol  which  was  placed  in  the  \  ery 
ancient  temple  of  the  Ilian  di\initv,  '. 
\\hicli   therefore    must   lune    had   :m 

owl's  face,   but  a   female   figure,  and   two  arms   beside  the 
\  head.      It    is    very    remarkable    that    most    of   the    vessels 

which  I  find  lia\e  been  suspended  l)y  cords,  as  1.  pro\ed 
In  the  two  hcdcs  in  tlie  mouth,  and  the  two  little  tube;,  or 
holes  in  the  handles,  at  the  side  of  the  \e.sels. 

I  ntortunatei}.    ni;uiy    of   tlie    terra-cottas    get    b.roken 
wiien  the  dcdris  is  being  loosened  and  falls  down,  tor  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  I   can   save  my  men  and   mvseli' 
from  being  crushed  anti  mauiud  l)y  the  falling  stones  :'tliis 
is,  by  keeping  the  lowest  part  of  the  mighty  earthen  wall  on 
the  per|)endiciilar  up  to    16  flxt  (not  7  feet,  as  on  the   iir>t 
live  days),  and  the  whole  of  the  u.pper  part  at  an  angle  of 
30  degrees,  bv  alwavs  loosening  the  perpendicular  ponion, 
by   making   shafts,  and  working  wirh   large  iron    levers   in 
|)ieces    of  trom    15    to   30   cubic   metre.   {10   to   4c    cubic 
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yards).  By  thus  causing  the  dSri's  and  the  stones  of  the 
upper  portion  to  be  loosened  with  the  pickaxe,  the  stones 
fall  in  almost  a  direct  line  over  the  lower  perpendicular  wall 
of  16  feet;  therefore  they  roll  at  most  a  few  paces,  and 
there  is  less  danger  that  anyone  will  be  hurt.  By  this 
means  I  also  have  the  advantage  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  dedn's  falls  down  of  its  own  accord,  and  what  re- 

* 

mains  can  be  shovelled  down  with  little  trouble,  whereas 
at  first  I  spent  half  of  my  time  in  getting  it  down.     As, 
however,  in   making    shafts    and    in    bringing    down   the 
colossal  lumps  of  earth  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  caution 
is  necessary,  I  have  engaged  a  third  foreman  at  7  francs  a 
day,  Georgios  Photidos,  of  Paxos,  who  has  for  seven  years 
worked  as  a  miner  in  Australia,  and  was   there   occupied 
principally  in  making  tunnels.    Home-sickness  led  him  back 
to   his   native   country,  where,  without   having   sufficient 
means  of  earning  his  daily  bread,  he,  in  youthful  thought- 
lessness and  out  of  patriotism,  married  a  poor  girl  of  his 
own  people  who  was  but  fifteen  years  old.     It  was  only 
after  his  marriage,  and  in  consequence  of  domestic  cares, 
that  he  recovered  his  senses.     He  heard  that  I  was  making 
excavations  here,  and  came  on  speculation  to  offer  me  his 
services.    As  he  had  assured  me,  when  I  first  saw  him,  that 
my  accepting  his  services  was  a  question  of  life  and  death 
to  him  and  his  wife,  I  engaged  him  at  once,  the  more  so 
because  I  was  very  much  in  want  of  a  miner,  tunnel -maker, 
and  pitman,  such  as  he  is.     Besides  acting  in  these  capa- 
cities, he  is  of  great  use  to  me  on  Sundays  and  on  other 
festivals,  for  he  can  write  Greek,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  copy 
my  Greek  reports  for  the  newspapers  and  learned  societies 
in  the  East ;  for  I  had  hitherto  found  nothing  more  in- 
tolerable than  to  have  to  write  out  in  Greek  three  times 
over  my  long  reports  about  one   and  the  same   subject, 
especially  as  I  had  to  take  the  time  from  my  sleep.     To 
my  great  regret,  the  excellent  engineer  Adolphe  Laurent 
leaves  me  to-morrow,  for  his  month  is  up,  and  he  has  now 


to  commence  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  the 
Piraeus   to    Lamia.      He  has,  however,  made  me  a  good 
plan  of   this    hill.     I    must  add   that    the    Pergamus    of 
Priam   cannot    have   been    limited  to  this    hill,   which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  artificial;  but  that,  as  I   endeavoured 
to  explain  four  years  ago,*  it  must    necessarily  have  ex- 
tended a  good  way  further  south,  beyond  the  high  plateau. 
But   even    if  the    Pergamus    should   have   been  confined 
to  this  hill,  it  was,  nevertheless,  larger  than  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens;    for    the    latter    covers    only    50,126    square 
meters  (about  60,000   square  yards),  whereas  the  plateau 
of  this  hill  amounts  to  64,500  square  meters  (about  77,400 
square  yards).     I  must  further  mention  that,  according  to 
Laurent's  calculation,  the  plateau  rises  46  feet  above  my 
platform,  and  that  his  measurements  of  its  height  (about 
38  feet  on  the  north  and  39  feet  on  the  south)  applies  to 
those  points  where  the  steep  precipice  commences.     I  have 
just  built  a  house  with  three  rooms,  as  well  as  a  magazine 
and  kitchen,  which  altogether  cost  only  1000  francs  (40/.), 
including  the  covering   of   waterproof  felt;    for  wood  is 
cheap  here,  and  a  plank   of  about    10  feet  in  length,   10 
inches  in  breadth,  and  1  inch  thick,  may  be  got  for  2  piasters, 
or  40  centimes.     ( T/tese  houses  are  seen  in  Plates  X  and 
XL) 

We  still  find  poisonous  snakes  among  the  stones  as  far 
down  as  from  o^^i  ^o  3^  feet,  and  I  had  hitherto  been 
astonished  to  see  my  workmen  take  hold  of  the  reptiles 
with  their  hands  and  play  with  them ;  nay,  yesterday  I  saw 
one  of  the  men  bitten  twice  by  a  viper,  without  seeming 
to  trouble  himself  about  it.  When  I  expressed  my  horror, 
he  laughed,  and  said  that  he  and  all  his  comrades  knew 
that  there  were  a  great  many  snakes  in  this  hill,  and  they 
had  therefore  all  drunk  a  decoction  of  the  snake-weed  which 


*  Ithaque,  le  Peloponnese  et  Troie,  Dr.  Schliemann's  subsequent 
change  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  explained  in  subsequent  chapters, 
and  in  the  Introduction. 
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grows  in  the  district,  and  which  renders  the  bite  harmless. 
Of  course  I  ordered  a  decoction  to  be  brought  to  me,  so 
that  I  also  may  be  safe  from  their  bites.  I  should,  how- 
ever, like  to  know  whether  this  decoction  would  be  a  safe- 
guard against  the  fatal  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  hooded 
cobra,  of  which  in  India  I  have  seen  a  man  die  within  half 
an  hour ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to 
cultivate  snake-weed  in  India. 

The  frequently-discussed  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of  the 
volcano  and  top  {carrousel)  are  continually  found  in  immense 
numbers,  as  far  as  a  depth  of  from  33  to  36  feet,  and  most 
of  them  have  decorations,  of  which  I  always  make  an 
accurate  drawing.*  On  comparing  these  drawings,  I  now 
find  that  all,  without  exception,  represent  the  sun  in  the 
centre,  and  that  almost  the  half  of  the  other  carvings  show 
either  only  simple  rays  or  rays  with  stars  between,  or  round 
the  edge ;  or  again,  three,  four,  six,  or  eight  simple,  double, 
treble,  and  quadruple  rising  suns  in  a  circle  round  the 
edge.f  Sometimes  the  sun  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  with 
four  nails,  which,  according  to  the  explanations  in  my  sixth 
memoir,  can  evidently,  and  in  all  cases,  represent  only  the 
instrument  which  our  Aryan  forefathers  used  for  producing 
the  holy  fire  (Agni),  and  which  some  Sanscrit  scholars 
call  "  Arani "  and  others  "  Suastika."  The  rising  sun  must 
have  been  the  most  sacred  object  to  our  Aryan  ancestors ; 
for,  according  to  Max  Miiller  {'  Essays '),  out  of  it — that 
is,  out  of  its  struggle  with  the  clouds — arose  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  gods  who  afterwards  peopled  Olympus. 
Upon  some  pieces  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  40  or  50 
little  stars.     I  also  found  one  upon  which  it  is  represented 


*  The  various  types  of  whorls  spoken  of  here  and  throughout  the 
work  are  delineated  in  the  lithographic  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  are  described  in  the  List  of  Illustrations. 

t  These  "  rising  suns  "  are  the  arcs  with  their  ends  resting  on  the 
circumference  of  the  whorl,  as  in  Nos.  321-28,  and  many  others  on 
the  Plates.     M.  Burnouf  describes  them  as  "  stations  of  the  sun." 
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in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  32  little  stars  and  three 
PJJ  ;  another  where  one  entire  half  of  the  circle  is  filled 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  as  in  all  cases,  occupies  the 
central  point;  on  the  other  half  are  two  p|-|  and  18  little 
stars,  of  which  twice  three  (like  the  sword  of  Orion)  stand  in 
a  row ;  and  another  where  even  four  are  seen  m  a  row.  As 
M.  Emile  Burnouf  tells  me,  three  dots  in  a  row,  in  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  denote  "  royal  majesty."  I 
do  not  venture  to  decide  whether  the  three  dots  here  admit 
of  a  similar  interpretation.  Perhaps  they  point  to  the 
majesty  of  the  sun-god  and  of  Agni,  who  was  produced  out 
of  the  pj-J.  Upon  some  of  these  terra-cottas  the  sun  is 
even  surrounded  by  four  pj-J,  which  again  form  a  cross 
by  their  position  round  it.  Upon  others,  again,  I  find 
the  sun  in  the  centre  of  a  cross  formed  by  four  trees, 
and  each  one  of  these  trees  has  three  or  four  large  leaves.* 
Indian  scholars  will,  perhaps,  find  these  tree-crosses  to 
represent  the  framework  upon  which  our  ancestors  used 
to  produce  the  holy  fire,  and  the  repeatedly-recurring  fifth 
tree  to  be  the  "  Pramantha."  I  find  representations  of  this 
same  tree  several  times,  either  surrounded  by  circles  or 
standing  alone,  upon  small  terra-cotta  cones  of  from  li  to 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  which,  in  addition,  have  the  most 
various  kinds  of  symbols  and  a  number  of  suns  and  stars. 
Upon  a  ball,  found  at  the  depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet), 
there  is  a  tree  of  this  kind,  surrounded  by  stars,  opposite  a 
py,  beside  which  there  is  a  group  of  nine  little  stars.f  I 
therefore  venture  to  express  the  conjecture  that  this  tree  is 
the  tree  of  life,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  holy  Soma-tree, 
which,  according  to  the  Vedas  (see  Emile  Burnouf,  Max 
Miiller,  Adalbert  Kuhn,  and  Fr.  Windischmann),  grows  in 

"^  For  the  type  of  whorls  with  "  soma-trees  "  or  "  trees  of  life  "  (four, 
or  more,  or  fewer),  see  Nos.  398,  400,  401,  404,  &c.  In  No.  410  the 
four  trees  form  a  cross. 

t  Plate  LIT,  No.  498. 
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heaven,  and  is  there  guarded  by  the  Gandharvas,  who  belong 
to  the  primeval  Aryan  period,  and  subsequently  became  the 
Centaurs  of  the  Greeks.   Indra,  the  sun-god,  in  the  form  of  a 
falcon,*  stole  from  heaven  this  Soma-tree,  from  which  trickled 
the  Amrita  (ambrosia)  which  conferred  immortality.     Fr. 
Windischmann  f  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  Soma- 
tree  worship  as  common  to  the  tribes  of  Aryans  before  their 
separation,  and  he  therefore  justly  designates  it  an  inheritance 
from  their  most  ancient  traditions. J     Julius  Braun§  says, 
in  regard  to  this  Soma-tree :    "  Hermes,  the  rare  visitor, 
is   regaled  with   nectar  and  ambrosia.      This   is  the   food 
which  the  gods  require  in  order  to  preserve  their  immor- 
tality.    It  has  come  to  the  West  from  Central  Asia,  with 
the  whole  company  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  for  the  root  of 
this  conception  is  the  tree  of  life  in  the  ancient  system 
of  Zoroaster.     The  fruit  and  sap  of  this  tree  of  life  bestows 
immortality,  and  the  future  Messiah  {Sosiosh^  in  the  Zend 
writings)  will  give  some  of  it  to  all  the  faithful  and  make 
them  all  immortal.    This  hope  we  have  seen  fully  expressed 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  the  winged  genii  stand 
before  the  holy  tree  with  a  vessel  containing  the  juice  and 
fruit." 

Just  now  two  of  those  curious  little  terra-cottas,  in  the 
form  of  a  volcano,  were  brought  to  me,  upon  one  of  which 
three  animals  with  antlers  are  engraved  in  a  circle  round  the 
sun; II  upon  another  there  are  four  signs  (which  I  have 
hitherto  not  met  with)  in  the  shape  of  large  combs  with 


*  This  falcon  seems  to  be  represented  by  rude  two-legged  figures  on 
some  of  the  whorls  : — e.g.  on  Plate  XLV.,  No.  468  (comp.  p.  135). 

t  Abhandlungen  der  K.  bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften^  1846, 
s.  127. 

X  A.  Kuhn,  *  Herabkunft  des  Feuers.' 

§  Geschichte  der  Kunst 

II  See  the  cut  No.  75  and  also  on  Plate  XXX.,  No.  382.  M.  Burnouf 
describes  the  animal  to  the  right  as  a  hare,  the  symbol  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  other  two  as  the  antelopes,  which  denote  the  prevailing  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  month  {quinzaines). 
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No.  75.     A  Whorl,  with  three 
animals  (3  M.). 


long  teeth,  forming  a  cross  round  the  sun.=*  I  conjecture 
that  these  extremely  remarkable  hieroglyphics,  which  at 
first  sight  might  be  imagined  to  be 
actual  letters,  can  by  no  means  repre- 
sent anything  else  than  the  sacrificial 
altar  with  the  flames  blazing  upon  it. 
I  do  not  doubt  moreover,  that  in  the 
continuation  of  the  excavations  I  shall 
find  this  comb-shaped  sign  together 
with  other  symbols,  which  will  confirm 
my  conjectures. 

I  must  also  add  that  the  good  old  Trojans  may  perhaps 
have  brought  with  them  from  Bactria  the  name  of  Ida, 
which  they  gave  to  the  mountain  which  I  see  before  me  to 
the  south-east,  covered  with  snow,  upon  which  Jove  and 
Hera  held  dalliance,f  and  from  which  Jove  looked  down 
upon  Ilium  and  upon  the  battles  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  for, 
according  to  Max  Muller,J  Ida  was  the  wife  of  Dyaus 
(Zeus),  and  their  son  was  Eros.  The  parents  whom  Sappho 
ascribes  to  Eros— Heaven  and  Earth— are  identical  with  his 
Vedic  parents.  Heracles  is  called  'iSalo?,  from  his  being 
identical  with  the  Sun,  and  he  has  this  name  in  common 
with  Apollo  and  Jove. 

To-morrow  the  Greek  Easter  festival  commences,  during 
which  unfortunately  there  are  six  days  on  which  no  work  is 
done.  Thus  I  shall  not  be  able  to  continue  the  excava- 
tions until  the  ist  of  May. 


*  See  Plate  XXXV.,  No.  414.  The  same  symbol  is  seen  on  several 
other  examples. 

t  Iliad,  XIV.  346-351.  An  English  writer  ought  surely  to  use  our 
old-fashioned  form  Jove,  which  is  also  even  philologically  preferable  as 
the  stem  common  to  Zcvs  and  //^-piter  {^Lo  =  Z€f=/ov),  rather  than  the 
somewhat  pedantically  sounding  Zeus. — [Ed.] 

X  Essays,  11.  93. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Hindrances  through  Greek  festivals  —  Thickness  of  the  layers  of  debris 
above  the  native  rock  —  Date  of  the  foundation  of  Troy  —  Impos- 
sibility of  the  Biitiarbashi  theory  —  Homeric  epithets  suitable  to 
Hissarlik  —  Etymology  of  "lAtos,  signifying  probably  the  "  fortress  of 
the  Sun  "  —  The  Aruna  of  the  Egyptian  records  —  Progress  of  the 
platform,  and  corresponding  excavation  on  the  south  —  The  bulwark 
of  Lysimachus  —  Ruins  of  great  buildings  —  Marks  of  civihzation 
increasing  with  the  depth  —  Vases,  and  fragments  of  great  urns  — 
A  remarkable  terra-cotta  —  A  whorl  with  the  appearance  of  an 
inscription. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  May  nth,  1872. 

Since  my  report  of  the  25th  of  last  month  I  have  only 
been  able  to  have  ten  days'  digging,  owing  to  the  various 
Greek  festivals,  for  even  the  poorest  Greek  of  this  district 
would  not  work  on  a  church  festival  even  if  he  could  earn 
1000  francs  in  an  hour.  Turkish  workmen  were  not  to  be 
had,  for  they  are  at  present  occupied  with  field  work.  The 
weather  has  been  and  still  is  very  favourable  for  making 
excavations,  as  the  heat  during  the  day  does  not  yet  rise 
above  20°  Reaumur  (77°  Fahrenheit)  in  the  shade,  and 
then  it  never  rains  here  from  the  beginning  of  May  till 
October,  except  during  thunderstorms,  and  they  rarely  last 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Moreover,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  is  at  present  still  healthy ;  the  notorious  Trojan 
fevers  do  not  actually  begin  till  July,  when  the  many  stag- 
nant waters  have  evaporated,  and  the  pestilential  miasma 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  millions  of  dead  frogs, 
and  from  the  dried-up  marshes,  the  ground  of  which  cracks 
with  the  heat  of  the  sun.     My  wife  and  I  have  therefore 
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still  six  weeks  before  us,  with  the   precaution   of  taking 
quinine  to  guard  against  fever. 

I  have   cleared   out  the  Roman  well,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  mentioned,  to  a  depth  of  20  meters  {6i^\  feet), 
and  I    find    that  it   is   walled    only    as    far    as    52^    feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  hill,  and  then  runs  into  the  lime- 
stone rock  which  forms  the  native  soil.     I   have  caused 
Georgios  Photidas  to  make  a  small  tunnel  in  this  rock 
from   the   well,  and   have   now  become  quite    convinced 
that  the  ground — upon  which,  according  to  Homer,  the 
Trojan  king  Dardanus,  who  had  up  to  that  time  lived  at 
the  foot  of  many-fountained  Ida,  built  the  town  of  Dar- 
dania  (Troy)  in  the  Plain=^ — is  covered  with  a  layer  o{  dibris 
about  16  meters,  or  524  English  feet,  thick.     I  must  here 
remind  the  reader  that  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  colony,  which 
settled  on  the  spot,  scarcely  extend  to  a  depth  of  6i  feet ;  that 
consequently  if,  with  Strabo  (XIII.  i,  43)  we  suppose  the 
establishment  of  this  colony  to  have  taken  place  under  the 
Lydian  dominion,  that  is  about  700  b.c,  and  calculate  the 
duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  six  kings  (Dardanus,  Erich- 
thonios,  Tros,  Ilus,  Laomedon,  and  Priam)  who,  according 
to  the  Ihad  (XX.  215-240),  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  at  200  years,  and  thus  presume  the  town  to  have 
been  founded  about  1400  years  before  Christ,  the  accu- 
mulation of  ddbris  must  in  this  place  have  amounted  to 
14  meters,  or  46  feet,  during  the  first  700  years. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  on  a  glance  at  my  excava- 
tions, every  one  of  the  remaining  advocates  of  the  anti- 


Iliad,  XX.  216-218:— 


KT^(r(r6  Se  AapSai^'njv'  eircl  oijiro}  "iXios  Iprj 
'Ev  TTcSty  rr€ir6\i<rro,  Tr6\is  fXipSiruiv  avdpuTrwv, 
'A\A'  €©'  VTrupelas  ^Keov  noXviriSaKos  "iSrjs. 

'*  By  Dardanus,  of  cloud-compelling  Jove 
Begotten,  was  Dardania  peopled  first, 
Ere  sacred  Ilion,  populous  city  of  men,  • 
Was  founded  on  the  plain  ;  as  yet  they  dwelt 
On  spring- abounding  Ida's  lowest  spurs." 
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quated  theory  that  Troy  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  back 
of  the  Plain,  upon  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi,  will  at  once 
condemn  that  theory,  for  the  Acropolis  and  town  which 
once  stood  upon  those  heights,  and  the  small  area  of  which 
is  accurately  defined  by  the  ruins  of  the  surrounding  walls 
and  by  the  precipices,  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  have 
contained  a  population  of  2000  souls ;  the  accumulation  of 
debris  moreover  is  extremely  small.  In  many  places,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  Acropolis,  the  naked  rock  protrudes, 
and  between  the  area  of  this  small  town  and  Bunarbashi 
the  ground — in  some  places  pointed,  in  others  abrupt,  but 
in  all  parts  irregular — shows  that  no  village,  much  less  a 
town,  can  ever  have  stood  upon  it.  Immediately  above 
Bunarbashi,  and  in  fact  wherever  there  was  any  earth  at  all, 
I  and  my  guide,  with  five  workmen,  made  (in  August 
1868)  a  long  series  of  borings  at  distances  of  100  meters 
(328  feet)  apart,  as  far  as  the  Scamander,  but  we  found 
the  primary  soil  in  all  cases  directly,  and  the  rock  at  quite 
an  insignificant  depth ;  and  nowhere  was  there  a  trace  of 
fragments  of  pottery  or  other  indications  that  the  place 
could  ever  have  been  inhabited  by  human  beings.  Even 
in  Bunarbashi  itself  I  found  the  primary  soil  at  a  depth  of 
less  than  2  feet.  Besides  this,  if  Troy  had  been  built  at  the 
back  of  the  Plain,  upon  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi,  Homer 
(///W,  XX.  2x6-2x8)  would  not  have  expressly  said  that 
previous  to  its  foundation  by  Dardanus  it  had  not  yet  been 
built  in  the  Plain. 

The  primary  soil  of  Hissarlik  is  indeed  less  than  20 
meters  (65 i  feet)  above  the  Plain,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  but  at  all  events  the  Plain  itself,  and  especially 
that  part  bordering  lupon  the  hill,  has  increased  in  height 
considerably  in  the  course  of  3X  centuries.  But  even 
if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  still  the  Troy  built  upon 
this  hill  running  out  into  the  Plain  would,  on  account 
of  its  high  and  imposing  position,  deserve  the  Homeric 
epithets  of  ocfypvoeaaa,  alTrenn],  and  -qvejxoecro-a,  especially 


the  latter ;  for  one  of  my  greatest  troubles  here  is  the  con- 
tinual high  wind,  and  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  other- 
wise in  Homer's  time.  It  is  assuredly  time  that  the 
Bunarbashi  theory,  which  stands  in  direct  contradiction 
with  all  the  statements  of  the  Iliad,  should  now  at  last  come 
to  an  end.  The  theory,  in  fact,  would  never  have  arisen 
had  its  advocates,  instead  of  spending  one  hour,  remained  a 
whole  day  on  the  heights,  and  made  investigations  .even 
with  the  aid  of  a  single  workman. 

As  I  observed  in  my  last  report,  I  here  find  the  sun 
represented  in  the  centre  of  all  the  innumerable  round 
ornamented  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of  the  volcano  and  top 
(carrousel),  and  yesterday  I  even  found  one  upon  which  the 
central  sun  was  surrounded  by  five  other  suns,  each  of 
them  with  twelve  rays.* 

I  know  very  well  that  some  would  derive  the  name  of 
the  town  of  Ilium  f  IXtos  or  ^lUop)  from  the  Sanscrit  word 
vtM,  "  fortress,"  and  ''HXtos  from  a  lost  masculine  form 
of  teXijvrjy  probably  Setpto?,  and  the  thought  involun- 
tarily forces  itself  upon  me,  when  looking  at  the  above- 
mentioned  terra-cottas  with  the  five  suns  in  a  circle  round 
the  central  sun,  that  the  image  of  the  Sun  which  occurs 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  must  be  connected  with 
the  name  of  Troy,  namely  "1X109,  for  "IXlov  only  occurs  once 
in  Homer  (Iliad,  XV.7 1 );  he  always  elsewhere  speaks  oflXto?, 
and  always  uses  this  word  as  a  feminine.  Homer,  it  is  true, 
always  says  'HeXtos  instead  of  ""HXtos,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
root  of  both  is  iXr)  or  elXr),  from  the  verb  alpeo),  the  aorist 
of  which  is  elXov.  In  Germany,  according  to  the  Eras- 
mian  pronunciation  elXr]  is  certainly  pronounced  /leila,  and 
elXov,  heilon  ;  but  in  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation  etXi; 
is  ili ;  efXo^,  Hon ;  and  ''HXto?,  ilios.  There  are  a  number 
of  proofs  that  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  is  radically  wrong, 
and  that  the  modern  Greek  is  the  correct  one.  Among  these 
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See  Plate  XXI L,  No.  327. 
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I  will  only  mention  that  all  the  Greek  words  which  passed 
over  into  the  Russian  language,  when   Russia  embraced 
Christianity  900   years   ago,  are   pronounced  in    Russian 
exactly  as  they  still    are    in    Greece;    and  moreover  that 
those  who    decipher   the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(especially,  I  believe,  J.  Oppert,  in  Paris),  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Greek  names,  which  occur  in  these  inscriptions 
from  the  time  of  the  Seleucidac,  are  represented  in  the  cunei- 
form writing  exactly  according  to  the  modern  Greek  pro- 
nunciation.    Now,  if  out  of  the  word  etXr;,  iXrj,  or  elXov, 
there  has  arisen  'HeXtos  and  "HXto?,  then    surely  by  the 
sameness  of  the  pronunciation  there  may  have  arisen  out  of 
one  of  the  first  three  words  in  pre-Homeric  times  "iXtos  in 
the  feminine  for  TrdXt?  'HXtou  or  'IXiov,  signifying  "  Sun- 
castle,"  for  the  earlier  meaning  of  ttoXls  was  certainly  castle, 
fortress,  or  acropolis,  as  for  instance  in  the  Iliad,  VI.  88, 
^57»  3^7'  XXII.   383.     Although   I  am  well  aware  that 
Egyptian    scholars    have    hitherto   found    no    relationship 
between  the  hieroglyphic    and    Sanscrit    languages,   yet  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  that  three  years  ago,  in  the  Institute 
of  France,  I  heard  a  lecture  by  the  Vicomte  de  Rouge,  who 
had  found  in  a  papyrus  the  names  of  the  powers  leagued 
against  Rameses  III.,  and  among  these  the  state  of  Aroima 
or  Aruna,  which  he  without  hesitation  identified  with  Ilium, 
as  he   thought  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
latter  word  could  be  rendered  in  the  hieroglyphic  language. 
Now,  curiously  enough,  according  to  Max  Muller  *  and 
Adalbert    Kuhn,f    the     Sanscrit    word    Aricna    signifies 
"  charioteer  of  the  sun."    I  leave  it  to  Egyptian  and  Sanscrit 
scholars  to  judge  whether  and  how  far  this  may  serve  to 
confirm  what  I  have  said  above. 

Although  since  Easter  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  my 
men  i  piaster  more  per  diem,  which  makes  their  wages 
10  piasters  or  2  francs  a  day,  still  I  am  now  working  with 


*  Essays y  II.  324. 


t  Hcrabkunft  lies  FcucrSy  p.  59. 


130  men,  and  I  firmly  hope  by  the  ist  of  October  to  have 
carried  my  great  platform  through  the  entire  hill,  preserving 
exactly  the  same  breadth ;  for  while  my  wife  and  I,  with 
85    workmen,  are    busy    on    the    platform    on    the   north 
side,  Georgios  Photidas  and  45  men  have  for  lo  days  been 
working  towards  us  from  a  second  platform  on  the  south 
side.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the 
south    side  is  so  slight,  that  we  were  forced  to  begin  this 
work  1 61  feet  below  the  surface,  in  order  to  have  room  and 
freedom  for  removing  the  dibris ;  we  have,  however,  given 
it  a  dip  of  14°,  so  that  it  must  reach  the  primary  soil  at 
a  length  of  about   75   meters   (246  feet).     This  southern 
platform  is  under  the  sole  direction  of  Georgios  Photidas, 
for  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  skilful  engineer,  and 
he  works  forward  very  quickly  through  his  cleverly  devised 
side    terraces.     He  has  hitherto,  however,  had    only  light 
dSbris  to  remove,  and  has  not  yet  come  upon  that  very  hard, 
tough,  damp  dSbris  which  I  have  on  my  platform  at  the 
depth  of  10  to  ve  meters  (33  to  5 2i  feet).     To-day  he  has, 
brought  to  light  a  splendid  bastion,    composed  of  large  \ 
finely-hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  not  joined  by  either  cement   \ 
or  Hme,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  older     ^ 
than  the  time  of  Lysimachus.     It  is  certainly  very  much  in    / 
our  way,  but  it  is  too  beautiful  and  venerable  for  me  to 
venture  to  lay  hands  upon  it,  so  it  shall  be  preserved. 

On  the  south  side  the  accumulation  of  dibrls  from  the 
Greek  period  is  much  more  considerable  than  on  the  north 
side  and  upon  the  plateau ;  and  thus  far  Georgios  Photidas 
constantly  finds  Greek  pottery  and  those  terra-cottas  with 
two  holes  at  one  end,  which,  in  my  excavations  hitherto, 
ceased  entirely  at  a  depth  of  2  meters  (6i  feet).  The  greater 
portion  of  these  round  articles  have  the  potter's  stamp 
already  mentioned,  representing  a  bee  or  fly  with  outspread 
wings  above  an  altar.     {See  CiUs^  Nos.  37-40,  p.  6^,) 

I  have  also  given  the  platform  on  the  north  side  an  inclina- 
tion of  lo"^  in  a  length  of  66  feet,  so  as  to  be  able  to  work 
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forward  on  the  primary  soil,  without  the  indescribable 
trouble  of  lowering  it  another  6i  feet,  and  of  thus  having 
to  remove  4000  cubic  yards  of  ddbris.  This  primary  soil 
sufficiently  proves  that  all  those  enormous  masses  of  im- 
mense stones,  generally  more  or  less  hewn,  with  which,  as 
already  said,  I  had  continually  to  battle  at  a  depth  of  from 
10  to  14  meters  {'2^'}^  to  46  feet),  are  the  remains  of  large 
buildings,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  have  been 
erected  successively  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  For  it  does 
not  appear  conceivable  to  me  that  even  a  large  palace, 
were  it  six  storeys  high,  could  leave  such  colossal  ruins, 
which,  as  they  reach  down  to  the  rock,  are  nearly  20  feet 
in  height. 

For  some  days  these  masses  of  stone  have  diminished 
in  number,  but  we  continually  find  many  single  large 
blocks.  Instead  of  the  stone  strata,  however,  we  now  have 
before  us,  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  platform  (230 
feet),  and  to  the  height  of  20  feet  (hence  at  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  16  meters,  33  to  52^  feet),  a  damp  wall  as  hard 
as  stone,  composed  of  ashes  mixed  with  small  shells,  bones, 
boars'  tusks,  &c.,  exactly  like  that  which  we  before  found 
at  the  east  end.  This  mass  is  so  tough,  that  it  is  only  by 
making  shafts,  and  breaking  down  the  walls  by  means  of 
huge  iron  levers,  that  we  manage  to  get  on  at  all. 

The  signs  of  a  higher  civilization  increasing  with  the 
greater  depth— which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  when 
speaking  of  the  large  urn  with  Assyrian  inscriptions— con- 
tinue down  to  the  native  soil.  Close  above  it  I  find  a  great 
quantity  of  fragments  of  brilliant  black  and  sometimes  red 
or  brown  pottery,  with  engraved  decorations,  of  a  quality 
more  excellent  than  I  have  hitherto  met  with  even  in  the 
highest  strata,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  period.  I 
also  found  several  fragments  of  cups,  the  lower  part  of 
which  likewise  forms  a  cup,  but  not  a  large  one,  and  hence 
I  do  not  doubt  that  these  are  fragments  of  double  cups 
(SeVas  dfi(l)LKV7r€XXop).     In  Homer  it  indeed  seems  as  if  all 
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No  76  Fragment  of  a  Vase  of  polished  black 
Earthenware,  with  Pattern  inlaid  in  White,  from 
the  Lowest  Stratum  (14  m.). 


double  cups  were  made  of  gold  or  silver  with  a  gilt  rim,* 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  at  the  same  time  also 
double  cups  made  of  clay.f 

The  other  vessels,  of  which  I  'found  fragments,  were 
made  so  as   to  be  carried 
by  strings,  as  is  proved  by 
the    two    rings    projecting 
beside     one     another     on 
either  side.     I   also   found 
upon  the  primary  soil  the 
head  of  a    brilliant    black 
pitcher,  with  a  beak-shaped 
mouth  bent  back ;  also  the 
fragment  of  a  vessel  painted 
white,     but     divided    into 
two    compartments    by    black    lines    drawn    horizontally; 
the   upper  compartment   contains   undulating  black  lines, 
which  are  perhaps  meant 
to    represent    water,    the 
lower    one    is    filled  with 
a    row    of   arrow-shaped 
decorations,   with    square 
pointed     heads,     in     the 
centre  of  which  there  is 
always  a  dot. 

At  the  same  depth  I 
found  fragments  of  large 
water  or  funereal  urns 
with  engraved  ornaments 
of  various  descriptions ;  also  a  square  piece  of  terra-cotta 
painted  black  and  ornamented  all  round  with  lines  and  four 
rows  of  dots  filled   with  a  white  substance.     As  appears 

■"■  See,  for  example,  I/ia:/,  XI.  633-635,  Ot/yssty,  XV.  116,  446. 

t  Dr.  Schliemann  found  afterwards  that  these  fragments  did  not 
belong  to  double  cups.  (See  Chap.  XXll.,  p.  313,  and  'Introduction,' 
P-  15-) 


No.  77.     PVagment  of  Terra-cotta,  perhaps  part  of  a 
box,  found  on  the  primitive  Rock  (i6  M.). 
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forward  on  the  |)riniarv  soil,  without  the  indescribable 
trouble  of  lowering  it  another  6h  feet,  and  of  thus  having 
to  remove  4000  cubic  yards  of  (M?ns.  T\m  primary  soil 
sufficiently  |)r()ves  that  all  those  enormous  masses  of  im- 
mense stones,  generally  more  or  less  hewn,  with  which,  ns 
already  said,  I  had  continually  to  battle  at  a  depth  of  from 
10  to  14  meters  (^^  to  46  feet),  are  the  remains  of  large 
buddings,  which  in  the  course  of  centuries  have  been 
erected  successively  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  For  it  does 
not  ai)j)ear  ccjnceivable  to  me  that  even  a  large  palace, 
were  it  six  storeys  high,  could  leave  such  colossal  ruins, 
wliicli,  as  they  reach   down   to   the  rock,  are  nearly  20  feet 


m  height. 


P'or  some  days  these  masses  of  stone  have  chminished 
in  number,  but  we  continuallv  rind  manv  single  laree 
blocks.  Instead  of  the  stone  strata,  however,  we  now  have 
before  us,  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  platform  (230 
fm),  and  to  the  height  of  20  feet  (hence  at  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  16  meters,  33  to  ^iK  feet),  a  damp  wall  as  hard 
as  stone,  comp.osed  of  ashes  mixed  with  small  shells,  bones, 
boars'  tusks,  8cc.,  exactly  like  that  which  we  before  found 
at  the  east  entL  This  mavs  is  so  tough,  that  it  is  onlv  by 
making  shafts,  and  breaking  down  the  walls  by  means  of 
huge  iron  levers,  that  we  manage  to  get  on  at  all. 

The  signs  of  a  higher   ci\  ilization   increasing  with  the 
greater  depth— which    I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  when 

4V  J, 

speaking  of  the  large  urn  with  Assyrian  inscriptions— con- 
tinue down  to  the  nati\e  soil.  C'lose  above  it  I  rind  a  great 
quantity  of  fragments  of  brilliant  black  and  sometimes  red 
or  brown  pottery,  with  engraveil  decorations,  of  a  quality 
more  excellent  than  I  have  hitherto  met  with  even  in  the 
highest  strata,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  i)eriod.  I 
also  found  several  fragments  of  cups,  the  lower  i)art  of 
which  likewise  fornix  a  cup,  but  not  a  large  one,  and  hence 
I  do  not  doubt  that  these  are  fragments  ol'  double  cups 
(SeVas  a/xr/nK-JircAAot').      In  Homer  it  indeed  ^eems  as  if  all 
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double  cups  were  made  of  gold  or  silver  with  a  "ilt  rim  * 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  at  the  same  time  also 
double  cups  made  of  clay .f 

The   other  vessels,  of  which   I    found    fragments,  were 
made   so   as   to   be  carried 


'■  :•'  I  r.i,^ii,L;ii  ..;■  .,  \-.,.r  ,,j  |„,Ii.l„:,i  1,1,,,  I 
l-.iitlniu\.in-.  with  I'.dieiii  iiil.iid  in  Wim,,  >,-,,,|, 
tlic  Louot  Siraiuiii    14  m. 


by  strings,  as  is  proved  by 

the    two    rinos     proiectinir 

beside     one      another      on 

either   side.     I    also    found 

u[)()n   the  primary  soil  the 

head   of  a    brilliant    black 

|)itcher,  with  a  beak-shaped 

mouth  bent  back:  also  the 

fragment  of  a  vessel  painted 

white,     but     divided     into 

two    compartments    by    black    lines    drawn     horizontally  : 

die    up|)er   compartment    contains    undulating   black  lines, 

which  are  perhaps  meant 

to     represent     water,    the 

lower    one    is    rilled   with 

a    row     of    arrow-shaped 

decorations,    with    square 

pointed      heads,     in      the 

centre   of  which    there    is 

always  a  dot. 

At  the  same  de|)th  I 
found  fragments  of  large 
water  or  funereal  urns 
with  engraved  ornaments 
of  various  descriptions;  also  a  square  piece  oi' terra-cotta 
painted  black  and  ornamented  all  round  with  lines  and  four 
rows  of  tlots   rilled    with   a  white   substance.      As  appears 

■•   Sec.  for  c\:imj)lc.  ///'ir/.  \[.  63j;-6.:;5.  ()i/yss(-\\  W.   ii6.  446. 

•I-  Dr.  Sciilicmnin  IbiMid  aUcrwanl.^  ili;ii  these  tri-iiiciUs  did  not 
heloi^i^  lo  doiihk-  (  U|»->.  (Slc  (duij-.  Wll..  i).  j  1  :;.  ,nid  "  I  ulioduclioll/ 
V-   '5-) 


*  «»   o    o    «    0 


**«<»    •»aoqa»»  ;^*<>\ 


^''77-      I' rautmnl  o!    1  cnM-i   .ii  i,  ;._!li.i;i-  part  mI' a 
l"'-\.  loaiul  ou  tin.:  priiiiiii\c  KmI;     !'■  .M.'. 
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from  the  upper  and  the  lower  side,  and  from  the  two  per- 
forations, it  must  have  been  the  setting  and  decoration  of 
a  wooden  jewel-casket.  It  is  made  with  so  much  symmetry 
and  looks  so  elegant,  that  I  at  first  thought  it  was  ebony 
inlaid  with  ivory. 

At  the  depth  of  8   meters  (26  feet)   I   found  a  terra- 
cotta seal  an  inch  and  a  half  in   length,  with  a  hole  for 
suspending   it;    there   are   a    number    of  signs 
upon   it    resembling  the    ancient    Koppa — like 
that  stamped  upon  Corinthian  coins.  * 

At  a  depth  of  5  meters  (i6i  feet),  I  found 
to-day  a  very  pretty  jar  with  three  feet,  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  represent  a  woman,  pro- 
bably the  Ilian  Athena,  for  it  has  two  breasts 

No.  78.     A  Tro-  1  -i 

jan  Terracotta    anCl    a   naVCl. 

Seal  (8  m.).  ^^^  snakes  seem  to  have  been  enticed  out 

of  their  winter  quarters  by  the  warm  weather  which  has  set 
in ;  for  it  is  ten  days  since  I  have  seen  any. 

Amid  all  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of  the  excavations 
there  is  this  among  other  pleasures,  that  time  never  hangs 
heavy  on  one's  hands. 


■"  As  the  device  on  a  seal  may  be  presumed  to  be  significant,  and  as 
patterns  strikingly  similar  to  this  occur  on  some  of  the  whorls  (e.g. 
on  Plate  XLIV.,  No.  461),  we  have  a  strong  argument  for  the  significance 
of  the  latter  class  of  devices. — [Ed.] 


4  M. 


3  M. 

No.  78*.     Terra-cottas  with  Aryan  Emblems. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Superstition  of  the  Greeks  about  saints'  days  —  Further  engineering  works 
—  Narrow  escape  of  six  men  —  Ancient  building  on  the  western 
terrace  —  The  ruins  under  this  house  —  Old  Trojan  mode  of  build- 
ing—  Continued  marks  of  higher  civilization  — Terra-cottas  engraved 
with  Aryan  symbols  :  antelopes,  a  man  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
flaming  altars,  hares  —  The  symbol  of  the  moon  —  Solar  emblems  and 
rotating  wheels  —  Remarks  on  former  supposed  inscriptions — Stone 
moulds  for  casting  weapons  and  implements  —  Absenc£_Qf  cellars,_ 
and  use -Df  colossal  jars  in  their  stead  —  The  quarry  used  for  the 
Trojan  buildings  —  "  Un  Medecin  malgr^  lui."  —  Blood-letting 
priest-doctors  —  Efiicacy  of  sea-baths  —  Ingratitude  of  the  peasants 
cured  —  Increasing  heat. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  May  23rd,  1872. 

Since  my  report  of  the  nth  instant  there  have  again  been, 
including  to-day,  three  great  and  two  lesser  Greek  church 
festivals,  so  that  out  of  the^'e  twelve  days  I  have  in  reality 
only  had  seven  days  of  wojpk.  Poor  as  the  people  are,  and 
gladly  as  they  would  like  to  work,  it  is  impossible  to 
persuade  them  to  do  so  on  feast  days,  even  if  it  be  the  day 
of  some  most  unimportant  saint.  Ma?  Sepveu  6  aycos  ("  the 
saint  will  strike  us ")  is  ever  their  reply,  when  I  try  to 
persuade  the  poor  creatures  to  set  their  superstition  aside 
for  higher  wages. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  works,  I  have  now  had  terraces 
made  at  from  16  to  19  feet  r.bove  the  great  platform  on 
its  east  and  west  ends ;  and  I  have  also  had  two  walls  made 
of  large  blocks  of  stone — the  intermediate  spaces  being 
filled  with  earth — for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dibris. 
The  smaller  wall  did  not  seem  to  me  to-be  strong  enough, 
and   I    kept   the   workmen   from   it;    in  fact,   it  did    not 
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from  the  iii)[)cr  ami  tlic  lower  sulc,  ami  from  the  two  |)er- 
foratioiis,  it  mustlune  been  the  netting  and  decoration  of 
a  wooden  jewel-casket.  It  i^  made  with  .-^o  aiLich  hymmetry 
and  looks  so  elegant,  that  I  at  rir^r  thouoht  it  was  ebony 
inlaid  witii  ivory. 

At   the  depth   of  S    meters    (26  feet)    I    found   a  terra- 
cotta seal  an   inch   antl  a  half  in    length,  with  a  hole  k)r 
siisj^eildmg   it;    there   are    a    number    ot    ^ign.^ 
upon    it    resembling    the    ancient    Ko|)[)a — like 
that  stamped  upon  Corinthian  coins.* 

At  a  deptli  of  5  meters  (i6i  tcet),  I  k)imd 
to-dav  a  verv  prertv  jar  with  three  feet,  which  is 
e\identlv  intended  to  represent  a  woman,  pro- 
bal)lv   the   Ilian   Athena,  for  it  has  two  breasts 

No.  78.     A    rr<»-  1  1 

jail   rcrra-cotia     ailtl    a    lUUCl. 

""''"' ''^"  The  snakes  seem  to  have  been  enticed  out 

of  their  winter  quarters  by  the  warm  weather  which  lias  set 
in  ;  for  it  is  ten  days  bince  I  ha\  e  seen  anv. 

Amid   all  the   fatiirues   and   troid^les  of  the  excavations 

o 

there  is  tins  among  other  pleasures,  that  time  never  hangs 
hca\  V  on  one's  hands. 

■•'  As  the  device  on  ;i  seal  inny  lie  presumed  to  be  signilicant,  and  as 
paiicrns  strikin-ly  similar  lo  this  occur  on  some  of  the  whorls  (c^i;. 
on  Plate  XIJW.  No.  461).  wc  have  a  ^troni,^  argument  ior  the  significance 
of  the  latter  vlx^a  of  devices. — [I'l). 
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Siqjcrstition  of  the  Greeks  ahout  saints"  days  l"\inher  eni^iiR-crin-  works 
Narrow  escape  of  six  men-  Ancient  hiiilchng  on  ilic  western 
terrace  The  ruins  under  tliis  house  Old  'I'rojan  mode  of  build 
iiig  —  Continued  marks  of  hi^lier  civilization  Terra-cottis  en.i;-ra\ed 
with  Aryan  s\rnl)ols:  antelopes,  a  man  in  the  auiuide  of  prayer, 
flaming  altars,  hares  The  symbol  of  die  moon  Solar  emblems  and 
rotatmg  wheels  -  Remarks  on  t'ormer  supposed  inscriptions  Stone 
moiikls  for  casting  weapons  and  implements  Absen.e  iA'  cellars, 
and  use  of  cnlossal  jars  in  their  stead  The  (|uarr\  used  r;)r  the 
Trojan  buildings  ••  I'n  Medecin  malgre  lui."  bloodletting 
priesl-do(  tors  b.tficacy  of  sead)aths  Ingratitude  of  the  peasants 
cured  —  Increasing  heat. 

On  the  Hill  of  llissarlik.  Ma\   231(1.  1S72. 

SixcK  my  report  of  the  i  i  th  instant  there  have  again  been, 
including  to-day,  threj  great  and  two  lesser  (ireek  chtu'cli 
festivals,  so  that  otit  of  the^e  twelve  days  I  have  in  realitv 
only  had  seven  days  of  work.  Poor  as  the  people  are,  and 
gladly  as  they  woidd  like  to  work,  it  is  impossible  to 
|)ersiia(le  them  to  do  so  on  feast  davs,  even  if  it  be  the  day 
of  some  most  iinim])ortant  saint.  Mag  hipvet  6  ayio?  ("  the 
saint  will  strike  tis")  is  ever  their  repK,  when  I  try  to 
persuade  the  poor  creattires  to  set  tlieir  sii|)erstition  aside 
for  higher  wages. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  works,  I  have  now  had  terraces 
made  at  from  16  to  19  feet  rbove  the  great  platform  on 
its  east  and  west  end-;:  and  I  ha\e  also  had  two  walls  made 
ot'  large  blocks  ot  stone  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
tilled  with  earth  for  the  ptirpose  of  remo\  ing  the  debris. 
The  smaller  wall  did  not  seem  to  me  to-lx-  ^trono  enotiQh 
and    I    ke|)t    the    workmen    trom    it  :    in    tact,    it    did    not 
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bear  the  pressure,  and  it  fell  down  when  it  was  scarcely 
finished.  Great  trouble  was  taken  with  the  larger  and 
higher  wall :  it  was  built  entirely  of  large  stones,  for  the 
most  part  hewn,  and  all  of  us,  even  Georgios  Photidas, 
thought  it  might  last  for  centuries.  But  nevertheless  on 
the  following  morning  I  thought  it  best  to  have  a  buttress 
of  large  stones  erected,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
wall  to  fall ;  and  six  men  were  busy  with  this  work  when 
the  wall  suddenly  fell  in  with  a  thundering  crash.  My 
fright  was  terrible  and  indescribable,  for  I  quite  believed 
that  the  six  men  must  have  been  crushed  by  the  mass  of 
stones ;  to  my  extreme  joy,  however,  I  heard  that  they  had 
all  escaped  directly,  as  if  by  a  miracle. 

In  spite  of  every  precaution,  excavations  in  which  men 
have  to  work  under  earthen  walls  of  above  50  feet  in  per- 
pendicular depth  are  always  very  dangerous.     The  call  of 
"  guarda,  guarda "  is  not  always  of  avail,  for  these  words 
are  continually  heard  in  different    places.      Many   stones 
roll  down  the   steep  walls  without  the  workmen  noticing 
them,  and  when  I  see  the  fearful  danger  to  which  we  are  all 
day  exposed,   I    cannot  but  fervently  thank  God,  on  re- 
turning home  in  the  evening,  for  the  great  blessing  that 
another  day  has  passed  without  an  accident.     I  still  think 
with  horror  of  what  would  have  become  of  the  discovery 
of  Ilium  and  of  myself,  had  the  six  men  been  crushed  by 
the  wall  which  gave   way;    no    money  and    no    promises 
could  have  saved  me;  the  poor  widows  would  have  torn 
me  to  pieces  in  their  despair— for  the  Trojan  women  have 
this  in  common  with    all   Greeks   of  their  sex,  that  the 
husband,  be  he  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  is  everything  to 
them ;  heaven  and  earth  have  but  a  secondary  interest. 

Upon  the  newly  made  western  terrace,  directly  beside 
my  last  year's  excavation,  we  have  laid  bare  a  portion  of  a 
large  building — the  walls  of  which  are  6i  feet  thick,  and 
consist  for  the .  most  part  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone 
joined  with  clay.    {No.  24  on  Plait  II.)     None  of  the  stones 
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seem  to  be  more  than  i  foot  9  inches  long,  and  they  are  so 
skilfully  put  together,  that  the  wall  forms  a  smooth  surface. 
This  house  is  built  upon  a  layer  of  yellow  and  brown  ashes 
and  ruins,  at  a  depth  of  6  meters  (20  feet),  and  the  portion  of 
the  walls  preserved  reaches  up  to  within  10  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  In  the  house,  as  far  as  we  have  as  yet 
excavated,  we  found  only  one  vase,  with  two  breasts  in  front 
and  one  breast  at  the  side ;  also  a  number  of  those  frequently 
mentioned  round  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of  the  volcano 
and  top,  all  of  which  have  five  or  six  quadruple  rising 
suns  in  a  circle  round  the  central  sun.*  These  objects,  as 
well  as  the  depth  of  6  meters  (20  feet),  and  the  architecture 
of  the  walls  described  above,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  house 
was  built  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colony,  the  ruins  of  which  extend  only  to  a  depth  of  6\ 
feet.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  interest  that,  from  this 
great  platform,  that  is,  at  a  perpendicular  height  of  from 
33  to  42  feet,  I  see  this  very  ancient  building  (which 
may  have  been- erected  1000  years  before  Christ)  standing 
as  it  were  in  mid  air.  To  my  regret,  however,  it  must  in 
any  case  be  pulled  down,  to  allow  us  to  dig  still  deeper. 
As  I  said  before,  directly  below  this  house  there  is  a  layer  of 
ruins  consisting  of  yellow  and  brown  ashes,  and  next,  as 
far  as  the  terrace,  there  are  four  layers  more  of  ashes  and 
other  dibris^  each  of  which  represents  the  remains  of  one 
house  at  least.  Immediately  above  the  terrace,  that  is  13 
feet  below  the  foundation  of  that  very  ancient  house,  I  find 
a  wall  about  6  feet  thick,  built  of  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, the  description  of  which  I  must  reserve  for  my  next 
report,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  building  I  have  mentioned, 
and  immense  masses  of  the  upper  strata  of  dSbris^  as  well 
as  the  high  earthen  wall  of  the  terrace  (26  feet  thick  and  20 
feet  high)  must  be  pulled  down,  before  I  can  lay  bare  any 
portion  of  this  wall  and  investigate  how  far  down  it  extends. 


See  Plate  XXII.,  No.  321. 
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If  it  reaches  to  or  even  approaches  the  primary  soil,  then 
I  shall  reverently  preserve  it.  (See  No.  25  on  Plan  II.) 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  this  is  the  first  wall  built 
of  large  stones  that  I  have  hitherto  found  at  the  depth 
of  from  10  to  16  meters  (33  to  524  feet).*  I  cannot 
explain  this,  considering  the  colossal  masses  of  loose  stones 
which  lie  irregularly  beside  one  another  (especially  at  a 
depth  of  from  36  to  52^  feet),  in  any  other  way  than  by 
supposing  that  the  houses  of  the  Trojans  were  built  of 
blocks  of  limestone  joined  with  clay,  and  consequently  easily 
destroyed.  If  my  excavations  are  not  interrupted  by  any 
accident,  I  hope,  in  this  at  all  events,  to  make  some  interest- 
ing discoveries  very  soon,  with  respect  to  this  question. 

Unfortunately  during  the  last  twelve  days  I  have  not 
been  able  to  pull  down  much  of  the  lower  firm  earth-wall, 
for,  in  order  to  avoid  fatal  accidents,  I  have  had  to  occupy 
myself  especially  in  making  and  enlarging  the  side  terraces. 
I  have  now,  however,  procured  enormous  iron  levers  of 
nearly  10  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  in  circumference, 
and  I  thus  hope  henceforth  to  be  able  at  once  to  break 
down,  by  means  of  windlasses,  the  hardest  of  the  earth- 
walls,  which  are  10  feet  thick,  66  broad,  and  from  16  to 
26  feet  high.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  earth-wall  pulled 
down  during  these  last  days,  I  repeatedly  found  the  most 
irrefutable  proofs  of  a  higher  civilization  ;  but  I  will  only 
mention  one  of  these,  a  fragment  of  a  brilliant  dark  grey 
vessel  which  I  have  at  present  lying  before  me,  found  at  a 
depth  of  15  meters  (49  feet).  It  may  probably  have  been 
nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  has  decorations  both  outside 
and  inside,  which  consist  of  engraved  horizontal  and  undu- 
lating lines.  The  former  are  arranged  in  three  sets  in 
stripes  of  five  lines,  and  the  lowest  space  is  adorned  with 
eight  and  the  following  with  five  undulating  lines,  which 
are  probably  meant  to  represent  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  of  the 


next  set  no  part  has  been  preserved ;  the  thickness  of  the 
clay  is  just  |  of  an  inch. 


a 


No.  79.     Fragment  of  a  brilliant  dark -grey  Vessel,  from  the  Lowest  Stratum  (15  m.). 

a  Inside  ;  ^  Outside. 

In  my  report  of  the  25th  of  last  month,*  I  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  one  of  those  terra-cottas  upon  which  were 
engraved  three  animals  with  antlers  in  the  circle  round  the 
central  sun.  Since  then  four  others  of  these  remarkable 
objects  with  similar  engravings  have  been  discovered. 
Upon  one  of  them,  found  at  a  depth  of  6  meters  (20  feet), 
there  are  only  two  animals  with  antlers  in  the  circle  round 
the  sun,  and  at  the  end  of  each  antler,  and  connected  with 
it,  is  an  exceedingly  curious  sign  resembling  a  large  candle- 
stick or  censer,  which  is  certainly  an  especially  important 
symbol,  for  it  is  repeatedly  found  here  standing  alone.f 
Upon  a  second,  there  is  below  a  rough  representation  of  a 
man  who  seems  to  be  praying,  for  he  has  both  arms  raised 
towards  heaven  ;  this  position  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  two 
uplifted  arms  of  the  owl-faced  vases ;  to  the  left  is  an  animal 
with  but  two  feet  and  two  trees  on  its  back.  J  Indian  scholars 
will  perhaps  find  that  this  is  intended  to  represent  the  falcon, 
in  which  shape  the  sun-god  stole  the  sacred  soma-tree  from. 


'^  That  is,  belonging  to  the  lowest  stratum. 


■""  Chapter  VIL,  p.  121. 
t  See  No.  380,  on  Plate  XXIX.       J  See  No.  383,  on  Plate  XXX. 
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If  it  reaches  to  or  c\cn  approaches  the  priinarv  soil,  then 
I  shall  reverentlv  preser\e  it.  (See  No.  23  on  Plan  II.) 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  this  is  the  first  wall  built 
of  large  stones  that  I  ha\e  hitherto  found  at  the  depth 
of  from  10  to  16  meters  (3:5  to  525  feet).^  I  cannot 
explain  this,  considering  the  colossal  masses  of  loose  stones 
which  lie  irregularb'  beside  one  another  (es|)ecially  at  a 
depth  of  from  36  to  32^,  feet),  in  anv  other  way  than  In- 
supposing  that  the  houses  of  the  'IVojans  were  built  oi 
blocks  of  limestone  joined  with  clav,  and  conseqiientlveasilv 
destro\ed.  If  mv  exca\ations  are  not  interru|)ted  bv  any 
accident,  1  hope,  in  this  at  all  e\  ents.  to  make  some  interest- 
ing disc()\eries  very  soon,  with  respect  to  this  question. 

Unfortunately  during  the  last  twelve  days  I  ha\  e  not 
been  able  to  j)ull  down  much  of  the  lower  firm  earth-wall, 
for,  in  order  to  avoid  fatal  accidents,  I  have  had  to  occu|)v 
mvself  especially  in  makiiiii  and  enlarmno-  the  side  terraces. 
I  have  now,  however,  procured  enormous  iron  levers  of 
nearly  10  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  in  circimiference, 
and  r  thus  hope  henceforth  to  be  able  at  once  to  break 
down,  by  means  of  windlasses,  the  hardest  of  the  earth- 
walls,  which  are  10  feet  thick,  66  bruuil,  and  from  16  to 
26  feet  high.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  earth-wall  pulled 
down  during  these  last  days,  I  re|)eatedlv  found  the  most 
irrefutable  |)r()()fs  of  a  higher  civilization  :  but  I  will  onlv 
mention  one  of  these,  a  fraiiment  of  a  brilliant  dark  orcv 
vessel  wliich  I  have  at  [)resent  lying  before  me,  found  at  a 
depth  of  13  meters  (49  feet).  It  may  probably  have  been 
nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  has  decoratioas  both  out>.i(le 
and  inside,  which  consist  of  engra\ed  horizontal  and  undu- 
latino-  lines,  llie  former  are  arran"ed  in  three  sets  in 
Stripes  of  five  lines,  and  the  lowest  ^pace  is  adorned  with 
eiL>ht  and  the  followino;  with  ri\e  undulanno;  lines,  which 
are  |)robably  meant  to  represent  the  waves  Cif  the  sea  :  of  the 

•   Th.u  is.  bclon-ing  to  the  lowest  stfatlim. 


i 


next  set  no   part  has   been    preserwd:   the   thickness  (»i   the 
cla\'  is  lUst  ■-•  of  an  inch. 


ti 


\n,  70.      Fni.mneui  Mt'.i  hrilli.nit  dark-i^rcy  \'e-'-cI,  fr'Hi  tli<-  F,.i\\i-i  Siratinn    i :;  m.\ 

('   I  ii-iili;  ;    /'  (  Mit-idc 

In  my  re|)()rt  of  the  23th  ot  last  month, ^  I  mentioned 
the  discovery  of  one  of  those  terra-cottas  upon  which  were 
engraved  three  animals  with  antlers  in  the  circle  round  the 
central  sun.  Since  then  four  others  of  these  remarkable 
objects  with  similar  engra\ings  have  been  disco\ered. 
[q)on  one  of  them,  found  at  a  depth  of  6  meters  (2c  feet), 
there  are  only  two  animals  with  antlers  in  the  circle  round 
the  Sim,  and  at  the  end  of  each  antler,  and  connected  with 
it,  is  an  exceedingly  curious  sign  resembling  a  large  candle- 
stick or  censer,  which  is  certainly  an  especiallv  important 
symbol,  for  it  is  repeatedly  found  here  stan.ding  alone.f 
Upon  a  second,  there  is  below  a  rough  representation  of  a 
man  who  seems  to  be  praying,  for  he  has  l)()tli  arms  raiseil 
towards  heaven  :  this  position  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  two 
uplifted  arms  of  the  owl-faced  \ases:  to  the  left  is  an  animal 
with  but  two  fc.'et  and  two  trees  on  its  back.:;:  Indian  scholars 
will  perhaps  find  that  this  is  intended  to  represent  the  falcon, 
in  which  shape  the  sun-god  stole  the  sacred  snma-trce  from 

•   Cliapter  \  1 1.,  p.  i  2  t. 
f  See  No.  ;,8o,  on  IMate  XXfX.        ;;:  Sec  \o.  :;S.:;,  on  Plate  XXX. 
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heaven.  Then  follow  two  animals  with  two  horns,  probably 
antelopes,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  upon  ancient 
Greek  vases,  and  which  in  the  Rigveda  are  always  made  to 
draw  the  chariot  of  the  winds.  Upon  a  third  terra-cotta  there 
are  three  of  these  antelopes  with  one  or  two  rows  of  stars 
above  the  back,  which  perhaps  are  intended  to  represent 
heaven ;  then  five  fire-machines,  such  as  our  Aryan  ancestors 
used ;  lastly,  a  sign  in  zigzag,  which,  as  already  said,  cannot 
represent  anything  but  the  flaming  altar.*  Upon  the  fourth 
whorl  are  four  hares,  the  symbols  of  the  moon,  forming  a 
cross  round  the  sun.  They  probably  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.f 

At  a  depth  of  14  meters  (46  feet)  we  found  to-day  two 
of  those  round  articles  of  a  splendidly  brilliant  black  terra- 
cotta, which  are  only  f  of  an  inch  in  height,  but  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  have  five  triple  rising  suns  and  five 
stars  in  the  circle  round  the  central*  sun.  All  of  these 
decorations,  which  are  engraved,  as  in  every  other  case,  are 
filled  in  with  a  very  fine  white  substance.  When  looking  at 
these  curious  articles,  one  of  which  is  exactly  the  shape  of 
a  carriage-wheel,J  the  thought  involuntarily  strikes  me  that 
they  are  symbols  of  the  sun's  chariot,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  symbolized  in  the  Rigveda  by  a  wheel,  and  that 
all  and  each  of  these  articles  met  with  in  the  upper  strata 
(although  their  form  deviates  from  that  of  a  wheel  on 
account  of  their  greater  thickness)  cannot  be  anything  but 
degenerated  representations  of  the  sun's  wheel.  I  conjecture 
this  all  the  more,  because  not  only  is  the  sun  the  central 


*  Plate  XXIX.,  No.  379.  The  front  bears  4  7\^  ;  on  the  back 
are  the  emblems  described,  which  are  shown  separately  in  detail,  and 
of  which  M.  Burnouf  gives  an  elaborate  description.  (See  List  of 
Illustrations.) 

t  Plate  XXVIII.,  No.  377  ;  compare  Plate  XXVIL,  No.  367. 

J  See  Plate  XXII.,  No.  328  ;  the  (/ep^/i  (14  m.)  deserves  special 
notice.  The  wheel-shape^  which  is  characteristic  of  the  whorls  in  the 
lowest  stratum,  is  seen  at  No.  314,  Plate  XXI. 


No.  80.  Whorl  with 
pattern  of  a  moving 
Wheel  (16  M.). 


point  of  all  the  round  terra-cottas,  but  it  is  almost  always 

surrounded  by  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  circles,  which 

may  represent   the   nave  of  the  wheel.      At   a  depth  of 

16  meters  (52^  feet)  we  found  a  round  terra-cotta,  which  is 

barely  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  fifth  of  an 

inch   thick;   there  are  five  concentric  circles 

round  the  central  point,  and  between  the  fourth 

and  fifth  circle  oblique  little  lines,  which    are 

perhaps  meant  to  denote  the  rotation  of  the 

wheel. 

I  must  here  again  refer  to  the  round  terra-cotta  men- 
tioned in  my  report  of  the  i8th  of  November,  1871,=*^  and 
to  my  regret  I  must  now  express  my  firm  conviction  that 
there  are  no  letters  upon  it,  but  only  symbolical  signs ;  that 
for  instance  the  upper  sign  (which  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  terra-cotta  lately  cited)  f  must  positively 
represent  a  man  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  and  that  the  three 
signs  to  the  left  can  in  no  case  be  anything  but  the  fire- 
machine  of  our  Aryan  ancestors,  the  p[j  little  or  not  at  all 
changed.  The  sign  which  then  follows,  and  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  fourth  and  sixth  signs,  I  also  find,  at  least 
very  similar  ones,  on  the  other,  cited  in  the  same  report, 
but  I  will  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what 
it  may  mean.J  The  sixth  sign  (the  fifth  from  the  figure 
in  prayer)  is  very  like  the  Phoenician  letter  "  Nun,"  but 
in  my  opinion  cannot  be  a  letter,  for  how  would  it  be 
possible  to  find  a  single  Semitic  letter,  between  Aryan 
religious  symbols  ?  Its  great  resemblance  to  the  zigzag 
sign  of  other  examples,^  which  I  recognise  to  be  lightning, 


■^  Chapter  IV.  p.  84.  See  Plate  XXII.,  No.  326,  from  the  Atlas  of 
Photographs,  and  Plate  XLVIIL,  No.  482,  from  M.  Burnouf  s  drawings. 

t  Plate  XXX.,  No.  383. 

X  Page  83,  and  Plate  LI.,  No.  496.  This  is  one  of  the  inscriptions 
examined  by  Professor  Gomperz.     (See  Appendix.) 

§  See  Cut,  No.  8t,  and  Plate  XXVIL,  No.  369.  The  latter  is  an  in- 
scription, which  Professor  Gomperz  has  discussed.     (See  Appendix.) 
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leads  me  to   suppose   that  it   likewise  can  only  represent 

lightning. 

All  the  primitive  symbols  of  the  Aryan  race,  which  I 

find  upon  the  Trojan  terra-cottas,  must  be 
symbols  of  good  men,  for  surely  only  such 
would  have  been  engraved  upon  the  thou- 
sands of  terra-cottas  met  with  here.  Yet 
these  symbols  remind  one  forcibly  of  the 

No.si.^l^^^thsym-  '' (TijfJLaTa  \vypa'  and  "  evfio(f)06pa;'  which 
bois  of  Lightning  (7.  M.).  j^j^^  Pfoetus  of  Tiryus  gave  to  Bellerophon 

to  take  to  his  father-in-law  in  Lycia.*  Had  he  scratched  a 
symbol  of  good  fortune,  for  instance  a  pj-|,  upon  the 
folded  tablet,  it  would  assuredly  have  sufficed  to  secure 
him  a  good  reception,  and  protection.  But  he  gave  him 
the  symbol  of  death,  that  he  might  be  killed. 

The  five  [six]  characters  found  on  a  small  terra-cotta  disc 
at  a  depth  of  24  feet,  and  which  in  my  report  of  November 
1 8th,  1871,1  I  considered  to  be  Phoenician,  have  unfortu- 
nately been  proved  not  to  be  Phoenician,  for  M.  Ernest 
Renan  of  Paris,  to  whom  I  sent  the  small  disc,  finds  nothing 
Phoenician  in  the  symbols,  and  maintains  that  I  could  not 
find  anything  of  the  kind  in  Troy,  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  Phoenicians  to  write  upon  terra-cotta,  and  moreover 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  recently  discovered  Moabite 
inscription  of  King  Mesha,  no  Phoenician  inscription  has 


*  7//W,  VI.  168-170:— 

Tl4fivf  Se  fiiv  AvKirfvBf,  rropfv  S'  o  yt  crT]fiara  \vypd, 
Tpdypas  4v  "KiPaKi  irrvKT^  dvfio<f>d6pa  iroWd, 
Afl^ai  5'  ijvwyfiv  y  mvQepcf  u<pp'  air6\oiTO. 

*'  But  to  the  father  of  his  wife,  the  King 
Of  Lycia,  sent  him  forth,  with  tokens  charged 
Of  dire  import,  on  folded  tablets  traced, 
Which,  to  the  monarch  shown,  might  M-ork  his  death." 

t  Chapter  IV.,  pp.  83-84.  Though  not  Phoenician,  these  are  Cyprian 
letters,  and  they  have  been  discussed  by  Professor  Gomperz,  who 
found  in  this  very  whorl  his  experimentum  cruets,    (See  Appendix.) 
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ever   been    found    belonging  to    a   date    anterior   to   500 
years  b.c. 

I  may  also  remark,  with  regard  to  my  last  year's  excava- 
tions, that  I  have  now  found  quadrangular  pieces  of  mica- 
schist  and  chlorite  slate,  from  nearly  6  inches  to  nearly 
II    inches    long,  and  from  about   li  to  3^  inches  thick'. 


No.  82.     Two  fragments  of  a  great  Mould  of  Mica-schist  for  casting  Copper  Weapons  and 

Ornaments  (14  M.). 

f 

which  have  on  all  four  sides,  and  several  of  them  on 
six  sides,  forms  or  moulds  for  casting  weapons  and  in- 
struments; and  further,  that  the  channelled  pieces,  spoken 
of  in  the  report  of  November  i8th,  1871,*  are  nothing  but 
fragments  of  similar  stone-moulds ;  the  brilliant,  glossy 
appearance  of  the  slate  seems  to  have  been  produced  by 
simple  polishing. 


■"■  Chapter  IV.,  p.  87. 
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'ikov  WD  ITS  ki:m\ins. 
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.\o.  M.    V\  :n>rl  wllii  >\  Ml 
l>iU  t>f  Lightning    7.  v. 


leads   nv.'    ro   suppose    that   it    likewise  can   onlx    represent 

lightning. 

Ml    the   primitive  symbols  of  the  Aryan   race,  which   I 

tind  upon  the  Trojan  terra-eottas,  must  he 
symbols  ofocxxl  men.  for  siirelv  onl\'  such 
would  have  been  eni^raved  upon  the  thou- 
^ancU  of  terra- cottas  met  with  liere.  Yet 
these  svmboN  remind  one  forcibly  of  the 
"cTT^'/xara  \vypa"  and  "  OvfioclyOopa,"  which 
King  Pnrtus  of  I'iryns  gave  to  Bellerophon 
to  take  to  his  fuher-in-law  in  Lvcia.*  Had  he  scratched  a 
svtnliol  of  good  ff>rtime.  for  instance  a  p|-J,  u|)on  the 
folded  tablet,  it  would  assuredly  have  suthced  to  secure 
him  a  good  reception,  and  protection.  I^ut  he  gave  him 
the  >vmbol  of  death,  that  he  miolit  be  killeil. 

The  five  [six]  characters  found  on  a  small  terra-cotta  disc 
at  a  depth  of  24  feet,  and  which  in  mv  report  of  Xox ember 
iSth,  iSji,!  I  considered  to  be  I^lurnician,  have  unfortu- 
nateh  been  proved  not  to  be  FlidMiician,  for  M.  I*>rnest 
Renan  of  Paris,  to  whom  1  >ent  the  small  disc,  finds  nothing 
PhdMiician  in  the  svmbols,  and  maintains  that  I  could  not 
find  anvthiniz  of  the  kind  in  Trov.  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  PhoMiicians  to  write  upon  terra-cotta,  and  moreover 
that,  with  the  e\ce|)tion  of  the  recently  discoveretl  Moabite 
inscription   of  King  Mesha,  no  Flurnician  inscription  has 

*   //nn/,  VI.   ir,.S-i7o: 

neuTTf   5t'  ij.lv  Ai/.vt/>i'5e.   ni'ipfi'  S    «   7?   m}uara  \vypd, 
rpa\|/as   er  ttliuki   tttukto?   6vjui(>f{)dnpa   TroAAa, 
Afloat   5    yjiccyfiu  fl-  irffOfpu}   i«Pp^  a.Tru\oiTn. 

*•  But  to  tlic  fiitlier  of  hii=:  ^v•ifo.  llic  King 
Of  Lycia,  sent  him  (onh,  with  tokens  chargecl 
Of  dire  import,  on  fohlctl  i.iMcts  traced, 
Wliiclt,  to  the  nionairli  siunvn,  mi^ht  work  Ills  death." 

f  ('lKi])lcr  I\'..  pj).  S.;-S4.  'I'liougli  not  I'hronirkm,  these  arc  C'vprinn 
letters,  :\\v\  they  h;i\e  hecu  (iiscnsscd  by  Professor  (lomj^erz,  \vlio 
found  in  this  \crv  \\]i«>rl  liis  ixf^rn  ni,  nfum  cnir's,     (Sec  Apj-eiKhx. ) 


ever    been    found    belonging   to    a    date    anterior    to    300 
years  \\x\ 

1  mavalso  remark,  with  regrard  to  mv  last  \  ear's  exca\a- 
tions,  that  [  have  now  found  quadrangular  pieces  of  niica- 
schist  and  chlorite  slate,  from  nearlv  6  iiicli'^s  to  nearl\' 
II     inches    long,   and  from   al)out    i',    to    :;'>    inches   thick; 


Yri.  8.^.     Two  fiMumciit  >  >. 


.1  urc.il  M'lilil  (if  M  i' .!---<  lii>t  lor  <  .i--tiiiL;  t  oppcr  \\'ea|iiiiis  .nui 


which  ha\e  on  all  four  sides,  and  se\eral  of  them  on 
six  sides,  forms  or  moulds  for  casting  weapons  and  in- 
struments: and  further,  that  the  channelled  pieces,  spoken 
of  in  the  report  of  November  rSth,  itSji,"  are  nothing  but 
fra^tiicnts  of  similar  stone-moulds:  the  brilliant.  l-Iossn' 
appearance  oi"  the  slate  seems  to  ha\e  been  |)ro(luced  bv 
simple  polishing. 

■•   ( 'h:iptcr  I\  ..  p.  S;. 
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Of  cellars,  such  as  we  have  in  civilized  countries,  I  have 
as  yet  found  not  the  slightest  trace,  either  in  the  strata  of 
the  Hellenic  or  in  those  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period ;  earthen 
vessels  seem  everywhere  to  have  been  used  in  their  stead. 
On  my  southern  platform,  in  the  strata  of  Hellenic  times, 
I  have  already  had  ten  such  vessels  dug  out  in  an  uninjured 
condition ;  they  are  from  5I  to  6i  feet  high,  and  from  2  to 
4J  feet  in  diameter,  but  without  decorations.*  I  sent  seven 
of  these  jars  (ttWol)  to  the  Museum  in  Constantinople. 

In  the  strata  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period  I  find  an 
immense  number  of  these  tti^oi,  but  I  have  as  yet  only 
succeeded  in  getting  two  of  them  out  uninjured,  from  a 
depth  of  26  feet;  these  are  about  3^  feet  high  and  26J 
inches  in  diameter ;  they  have  only  unimportant  deco- 
rations. 

In  my  last  communication,  I  was  able  to  speak  of  a 
lesser  number  of  the  blocks  of  stone  obstructing  the  works 
upon  the  great  platform ;  to-day,  however,  I  have  again 
unfortunately  to  report  a  considerable  increase  of  them. 

At  a  distance  of  scarcely  328  yards  from  my  house,  on 
the  south  side,  and  at  the  part  of  the  plateau  of  Ilium  in  a 
direct  perpendicular  line  below  the  ruined  city  wall,  which 
seems  to  have  been  built  by  Lysimachus,  I  have  now  dis- 
covered the  stone  quarry,  whence  all  those  colossal  masses 
of  shelly  limestone  {Mtischelkalk)  were  obtained,  which 
the  Trojans  and  their  successors,  down  to  a  time  after  the 
Christian  era,  employed  in  building  their  houses  and  walls, 
and  which  have  given  my  workmen  and  me  such  inex- 
pressible anxiety,  trouble,  and  labour.  The  entrance  to 
the  quarry,  which  is  called  by  the  native  Greeks  and 
Turks  "  lagum "  ("  mine  "  or  "  tunnel,"  from  the  Arabic 
word  ^,  which  has  passed  over  into  Turkish),  is  filled 
with  rubbish,  but,  as  I  am  assured  by  all  the  people  about 


*  Some  examples  of  these  jars,  still  more  interesting  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  at  which  they  were  found,  are  seen  in  Plate  XL,  p.  290. 


here,  it  was  still  open  only  20  years  ago,  and,  as  my  exca- 
vations have  proved,  it  was  very  large.  The  town,  as  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  a  continuous  elevation  extending  below 
the  quarry,  had  a  double  surrounding  wall  at  this  point, 
and  this  was  in  fact  necessary,  for  otherwise  the  enemy 
would  have  been  able,  with  no  further  difficulty,  to  force 
his  way  into  the  quarry  below  the  town-wall,  as  the  entrance 
to  the  quarry  was  outside  of  the  wall. 

Unfortunately,  without  possessing  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  I  have  become  celebrated  here  as  a 
physician,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  quinine  and  tinc- 
ture of  arnica  which  I  brought  with  me  and  distributed 
liberally,  and  by  means  of  which,  in  October  and  November 
of  last  year,  I  cured  all  fever  patients  and  wounds.  In 
consequence  of  this,  my  valuable  time  is  now  claimed  in  a 
troublesome  manner  by  sick  people,  who  frequently  come 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  in  order  to  be  healed  of 
their  complaints  by  my  medicine  and  advice.  In  all  the 
villages  of  this  district,  the  priest  is  the  parish  doctor, 
and  as  he  himself  possesses  no  medicines,  and  is  ignorant 
of  their  properties,  and  has  besides  an  innate  dislike  to 
cold  water  and  all  species  of  washing,  he  never  uses  any 
other  means  than  bleeding,  which,  of  course,  often  kills 
the  poor  creatures.  Wrinkles  on  either  side  of  the  lips 
of  children  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  show  that  the  priest 
has  repeatedly  bled  them.  Now  I  hate  the  custom  of 
bleeding,  and  am  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  cold- 
water  cure;  hence  I  never  bleed  anyone,  and  I  prescribe 
sea-bathing  for  almost  all  diseases ;  this  can  be  had  here  by 
everyone,  except  myself,  who  have  no  time  for  it.  My 
ordering  these  baths  has  given  rise  to  such  confidence,  nay 
enthusiasm,  that  even  women,  who  fancied  that  it  would 
be  their  death  to  touch  their  bodies  with  cold  water,  now 
go  joyfully  into  the  water  and  take  their  dip.  Among 
others,  a  fortnight  ago,  a  girl  of  seventeen  from  Neo- 
Chori  was  brought  to  me ;    her    body  was    covered  with 
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ulcers,  especially  her  face,  and  one  terrible  ulcer  on  the  left 
eye  had  made  it  quite  useless.  She  could  scarcely  speak, 
walk  or  stand,  and,  as  her  mother  said,  she  had  no  appetite ; 
her  chest  had  fallen  in,  and  she  coughed.  I  saw  imme- 
diately that  excessive  bleeding  and  the  consequent  want 
of  blood  had  given  rise  to  all  her  ailments,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  ask  whether  she  had  been  bled,  but  how  many 
times.  The  answer  was,  the  girl  had  taken  cold,  and,  the 
parish  priest  had  bled  her  seven  times  in  one  month.  I 
gave  her  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  ordered  her  a  sea  bath 
every  day,  and  that,  when  she  had  recovered  sufficient 
strength,  her  father  should  put  her  through  some  simple 
passive  gymnastic  exercises — which  I  carefully  described— 
in  order  to  expand  her  chest.  I  was  quite  touched  when 
early  this  morning  the  same  girl  appeared  on  the  platform, 
threw  herself  on  the  ground,  kissed  my  dirty  shoes,  and 
told  me,  with  tears  of  joy  that  even  the  first  sea  bath  had 
given  her  an  appetite,  that  all  the  sores  had  begun  to  heal 
directly,  and  had  now  disappeared,  but  that  the  left  eye  was 
still  blind,  otherwise  she  was  perfectly  well,  for  even  the 
cough  had  left  her.  I,  of  course,  cannot  cure  the  eye ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  covered  with  a  skin  which  an  oculist 
might  easily  remove.  The  girl  had  come  on  foot  from  Neo- 
Chori,  a  distance  of  three  hours,  to  thank  me,  and  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  this  is  the  first  case,  in  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  in  which  I  have  received  thanks  for  medicines  or 
medical  advice ;  but  I  am  not  even  quite  sure  whether  it 
was  a  feeling  of  pure  gratitude  that  induced  the  girl  to  come 
to  me,  or  whether  it  was  in  the  hope  that  by  some  other 
means  I  might  restore  sight  to  the  blind  eye. 

The  heat  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last 
few  days ;  the  thermometer  stands  the  whole  day  at  25^ 
Reaumur  (88^°  Fahrenheit)  in  the  shade. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

A  third  platform  dug  —  Traces  of  former  excavations  by  the  Turks  — 
Block  of  triglyphs,  with  bas-relief  of  Apollo  —  Fall  of  an  earth-wall  — 
Plan  of  a  trench  through  the  whole  hill  —  Admirable  remains  in  the 
lowest  stratum  but  one  —The  plain  and  engraved  whorls  —  Objects  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory— Remarkable  terracottas— The  pottery 
of  the  lowest  stratum  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  next  above  — 
Its  resemblance  to  the  Etruscan,  in  quality  only  —  Curious  funereal 
urns  —  Skeleton  of  a  six  months'  embryo  —  Other  remains  in  the 
lowest  stratum  —  Idols  of  fine  marble,  the  sole  exception  to  the 
superior  workmanship  of  this  stratum  — The  houses  and  palaces  of 
.  the  lowest  stratum,  of  large  stones  joined  with  earth  —  Disappearance 
of  the  first  people  with  the  destruction  of  their  town. 

The  second  settlers,  of  a  different  civilization  —  Their  buildings  of  unburnt 
brick  on  stone  foundations  —  These  bricks  burnt  by  the  great  confla- 
gration —  Destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  former  settlers  —  Live  toads 
coeval  with  Troy  !  —  Long  duration  of  the  second  settlers  —  Their 
Aryan  descent  proved  by  Aryan  symbols  —  Various  forms  of  their 
pottery  —  Vases  in  the  form  of  animals  —  The  whorls  of  this  stratum 
—  Their  interesting  devices  —  Copper  weapons  and  implements,  and 
moulds  for  casting— Terra-cotta  seals  —  Bracelets  and  ear-rings,  of 
silver,  gold,  and  electrum  —  Pins,  &c.,  of  ivory  and  bone — Fragments 
of  a  lyre  —  Various  objects. 

l!\iQ  third  stratum :  the  remains  of  an  Aryan  race — Hardly  a  trace  of 
metal  —  Structure  of  their  houses — Their  stone  implements  and 
terra-cottas  coarser  —  Various  forms  of  pottery  —  Remarkable  terra- 
cotta balls  with  astronomical  and  religious  symbols  —  Whorls  —  Stone 
weapons  —  Whetstones  —  Hammers  and  instruments  of  diorite  — 
A  well  belonging  to  this  people  —  This  third  town  destroyed  with  its 
people. 

The  fourth  settlers :  compararively  savage,  but  still  of  Aryan  race  — 
Whorls  with  like  emblems,  but  of  a  degenerate  form  —  I'heir  pottery 
inferior,  but  with  some  curious  forms  —  Idols  of  Athena  —  Articles 
of  copper  —  Few  stones  —  Charred  remains  indicating  wooden 
buildings  —  Stone  weights,  hand-mills,  and  knives  and  saws  of  flint  — 
With  this  people  the  pre-Hellenic  ages  end — The  stone  buildings  and 
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painted  and  plain  terra-cottas  of  Greek  Ilium  —  Date  of  the  Greek 
colony — Signs  that  the  old  inhabitants  were  not  extirpated  —  The 
whorls  of  very  coarse  clay  and  patterns  —  Well,  and  jars  for  water 
and  wine  —  Proofs  of  the  regular  succession  of  nations  on  the  hill  — 
Reply  to  the  arguments  of  M.  Nikolaides  for  the  site  at  Bunarbashi 

—  The  Simoi's,  Thymbrius,  and  Scamander — The  tomb  of  Ajax  at 
In-Tepe  —  Remains  in  it — Temple  of  Ajax  and  town  of  Aianteum 

—  Tomb  of  Achilles  and  town  of  Achilleum  —  Tombs  of  Patroclus 
and  Antilochus  —  The  Greek  camp  —  The  tomb  of  Batiea  or 
Myrina  —  Further  discussion  of  the  site. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  June  i8th,  1872. 

Since  my  report  of  the  23rd  of  last  month  I  have  been 
excavating,  with  the  consent  of  my  honoured  friend,  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert,  on  that  half  of  the  hill  which  belongs  to  him, 
on  condition  that  I  share  with  him  the  objects  I  may  find. 
Here,,  directly  beside  my  large  platform,  and  at  a  perpen- 
dicular depth  of  40  feet  below  the  plateau,  I  have  laid  out  a 
third  platform  about  109  feet  broad,  with  an  upper  terrace 
112  feet  broad,  and  I  have  seventy  men  digging  there. 
Immediately  beside  the  edge  of  the  steep  northern  declivity 
I  found  a  square  depression  in  the  ground  about  112  feet 
long  and  76  feet  broad,  which  can  only  have  been  caused  by 
excavations  made  by  the  Turks  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
when  searching  for  pillars  or  other  kinds  of  marble  blocks 
suitable  for  tombstones :  for  all  of  the  old  Turkish  ceme- 
teries in  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  its  vicinity,  nay  even  as  far 
as  beyond  Alexandria  Troas,  possess  thousands  of  such 
marble  blocks,  taken  from  ancient  buildings.  The  in- 
numerable pieces  of  marble,  which  cover  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert's  part  of  the  plateau,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  field,  at  least  that  part  of  it  with  the  square  depression, 
has  been  ransacked  by  marble-seeking  Turks. 

I  had  scarcely  begun  to  extend  this  third  platform 
horizontally  into  the  hill,  when  I  found  a  block  of  triglyphs 
of  Parian  marble,  about  6i  feet  long,  nearly  2  feet  10  inches 
high,  and  nearly  22  inches  thick  at  one  end,  and  a  little  over 
14  inches  on  the  other.     In  the  middle  there  is  a  piece  of 
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sculpture  in  high  relief,  a  little  above  2  feet  10  inches  long 
and   nearly   the   same   height,  which   represents   Phoebus 
Apollo,  who,  in  a  long  woman's   robe  with  a  girdle,  is 
riding  on  the   four  immortal   horses  which   pursue  their 
career  through  the  universe.     Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of 
a  chariot.     Above  the  splendid,  flowing,  unparted,  but  not 
long  hair  on  the  head  of  the  god,  there  is  seen   about 
two-thirds  of  the  sun's  disc  with  ten  rays  2J  inches  long, 
and  ten  others  o^\  inches  long.     The  face  of  the  god  is 
very  expressive,  and  the  folds  of  his    long   robe    are    so 
exquisitely    sculptured    that   they  vividly  remind   one    of 
the  masterpieces    in   the    temple   of  Ni/cry   aTrrepo?  in  the 
Acropolis   of  Athens.     But   my  admiration    is   especially 
excited  by  the  four  horses,  which,  snorting  and   looking 
wildly  forward,  career  through  the  universe  with  infinite 
power.     Their  anatomy    is   so  accurately  rendered  that  I 
frankly  confess    that  I  have  never  seen  such  a  masterly 
work.     On  the  right  and  left  of  this   metope  are  Doric 
triglyphs ;  there  is  a  third  triglyph  on  the  left  side  of  the 
marble  block,  which  is  nearly  22  inches  thick,  whereas  the 
right  side  (14  inches  thick)  contains  no  sculpture.     Above 
and  below  the  block,  iron  clamps  are  fastened  by  means 
of  lead ;  and  from  the  triglyphs  on  the  left  side  I  presume 
that  this  metope,  together  with  another  sculpture  which 
has  a  Doric  triglyph  on  the  right  side  as  well,  adorned  the 
propylaea  of  the  temple.     {See  Plate  IV,,  p.  32.) 

It  is  especially  remarkable  to  find  the  sun-god  here, 
for  Homer  knows  nothing  of  a  temple  to  the  Sun  in  Troy, 
and  later  history  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  existence 
of  such  a  temple.  However,  the  image  of  Phoebus  Apollo 
does  not  prove  that  the  sculpture  must  have  belonged  to 
a  temple  of  the  Sun ;  in  my  opinion  it  may  just  as  well 
have  served  as  an  ornament  to  any  other  temple. 

As  early  as  my  report  of  the  nth  of  May,*  I  ventured 
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to  express  the  conjecture  that  the  image  of  the  Sun,  which 
I  find  represented  here  thousands  and  thousands  of  times 
upon  the  whorls  of  terra-cotta,   must  be  regarded  as  the 
name  or  the  emblem  of  the  town,  that  is  ''1X105.     I   now 
venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  in  like  manner  this 
Sun-god  shone  in  the  form  of  a  woman   upon  the  Pro- 
pylcea  of  the  temple  of  the  Ilian  Athena  as  a  symbol  ot 
the  Sun-city  {Trj^  'IXtov).     I  have  heard  a  learned  friend 
express   the   opinion   that   this    masterpiece   belonged    to 
the   period    between   Pericles   and   Alexander   the    Great, 
because  the  Sun-god's   outstretched  hand  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Phoebus  Apollo  on  the  coins  of  Rhodes  of  the 
same  period.    But,  according  to  Strabo  (XIII.  i),  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  his  visit  to  Ilium,  found  there  a  little  temple 
(cvtcXtJ  vaov)   of  the  Ilian  Athena  ;    and  a  little    temple, 
of  course,  cannot  have  possessed  such  excellent  works  of 
plastic  art.     Besides  this,  the  head  of  the  Sun-god  appears 
to  me  to  have  so  much  of  the  Alexandrian  style,  that  I 
must  adhere  to  history  and  believe  that  this  work  of  art 
belongs  to   the  time  of  Lysimachus,  who,  according  to 
Strabo  (XIII.  i),  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
built   here   the   new  temple  of  the    Ilian  Athena,  which 
Alexander  had  promised  to  the  town  of  Ilium  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Persian  Empire.* 

The  discovery  of  this  work  of  art  upon  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  hill— whereas  it  must  necessarily  have 
stood   on   the   opposite    side   above   the   entrance  to  the 


*  For  a  further  description  and  discussion  of  this  splendid  rehef,  see 
the  Introduction,  pp.  32-34.  An  acute  critic  has  suggested  to  us  that  the 
metope  is  a  sculpture  of  the  best  age  of  Greek  art,  before  or  about  the  time 
of  Alexander,  inserted  in  a  Doric  frieze  of  late  debased  work,  as  is  proved 
by  the  difference  of  styles,  and  by  the  evident  fact  that  the  metope  was 
originally  too  large  for  the  space  between  the  triglyphs.  The  temple  to 
which  it  belonged,  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  final  opinion,  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  he  discovered  later  (comp.  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  223,  and 
Chap.  XVIL,  p.  257).— [Ed.] 
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temple— can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Turks 
who  came  here  in  search  of  monumental  pillars  despised 
this  sculpture  because  it  represented  living  creatures,  the 
imitation  of  which  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the  Koran. 

Beneath  the  ruins  of  this  temple  I  hope  to  discover 
the   remains    of  that   little   temple  which  Alexander   the 
Great  found  here.     I  do  not,  however,  think  it  likely  that 
I  shall  discover  in  its   depths  the  old  Trojan  temple  in 
which   Hecuba    caused   the   priestess   Theano  to   lay  her 
costly  robes  on  the  knees  of  Athena.*=     To  judge  from  the 
afedris    of   the    ashes    of    animal    sacrifices,   which    is   as 
hard   as    stone,    and   which    gives    me    such   exceedingly 
great   trouble  along   an  extent  of  82  feet  at  the  eastern 
end  of  my  large  platform,  the  area  of  the  very  ancient 
temple    cannot    possibly  be   identical  with  the    one    built 
by  Lysimachus;   it  must  certainly  be  somewhat  more  to 
the  west,  and  must  commence  somewhere  near  its  western 
end. 

After  my  report  of  the  23rd  of  last  month,  I  began  to 
loosen  the  lower  earthen  wall,  which  is  as  hard  as  stone,  by 
means  of  those  immense  iron  levers  which  I  have  already 
described.  However,  I  was  unfortunate ;  for,  after  having 
worked  for  three  hours  with  40  men  and  with  the  huge 
levers  and  windlasses  in  loosening  an  earthen  wall  16  feet 
high,  1 6  broad  and  i  o  thick,  which  had  been  already  pre- 
pared by  shafts  and  mines,  only  just  succeeded  after  the 
strongest  chains  had  given  way  several  times,  when  the 
adjoining  earth-wall  fell  of  its  own  accord,  and  buried 
Georgios  Photidas  and  a  workman  who  were  engaged  in  the 


///W,  VI.  302-304  : — 

'H   5'  &pa  TriirKov  kKovaa.  Qeaud)  KaWiirdprjos 
&riK€v  'AdTjvalrjs  eirl  yovvaffiv  iivKdfioio, 
Evxofifvr]  8'  TipuTo  Aihs  Kovprj  fieydKoio. 

*'  But  fair  Theano  took  the  robe  and  placed 
On  Pallas'  knees,  and  to  the  heavenly  maid, 
Daughter  of  Jove,  she  thus  addressed  her  prayer." 
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lower  excavations,  believing  that  they  were  perfectly  safe 
under  thick  logs  of  wood  23  inches  high  and  10  thick, 
which  were  covered  with  planks  3  inches  thick.  All  of  us 
naturally  thought  that  the  two  men  must  have  been 
crushed  beneath  the  enormous  mass  of  100  cubic  yards 
of  stone  and  earth,  which  had  dashed  the  thick  planks 
to  pieces.  Our  fright  was  terrible,  but  without  losing  a 
moment  we  set  to  work  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  men. 
We  had  scarcely  begun  when  we  heard  them  moaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  earth,  for  the  logs  had  only  been 
upset,  and,  lying  lengthwise,  they  still  partly  supported  the 
vault,  so  that  the  men  had  breathing  space  left.  But  their  re- 
lease could  not  be  effected  without  the  greatest  danger,  owing 
to  several  large  gaps  in  the  cracked  earthen  wall,  and  the  men 
had  to  be  cut  out.  I  myself  cut  out  Georgios  Photidas 
with  my  knife ;  the  other  man  was  cut  out  by  my  men. 

In  consequence  of  this  accident,  I  have  decided  in  the 
first  place  to  cut  a  trench  98  feet  broad  at  the  top  and 
65  below,  commencing  at  the  platform,  which  is  to  be 
carried  along  the  primary  soil  through  the  entire  hill,  and 
not  to  cut  through  the  other  portion  of  the  great  platform 
until  this  is  finished ;  for  I  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  how  we  can  best  accomplish  the  former  work.  I  am 
having  the  whole  length  of  this  trench  commenced  at  the 
same  time  on  a  breadth  of  98  feet,  and  I  hope  thus  to  have 
it  ready  in  two  months.  In  digging  this  trench  I  found 
that,  at  about  69  feet  from  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  the 
primary  soil  gradually  rises  about  2  meters  (6i  feet),  and  as 
the  cutting  must  necessarily  follow  the  primary  soil,  I  have 
from  this  point  again  had  the  d^Sris  thrown  upon  the  great 
platform,  and  have  thus  formed  an  embankment  654  feet 
broad  and  6i  feet  high,  as  far  as  the  steep  slope. 

Were  it  not  for  the  splendid  terra-cottas  which  I  find 
exclusively  upon  the  primary  soil  and  as  far  as  6i  feet 
above  it,  I  could  swear  that,  at  a  depth  of  from  8  meters 
down  to  exactly  10  meters   (26  to  3^   feet),  I  am  among 
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the  ruins  of  the  Homeric  Troy.*  For  at  this  depth  I  have 
again  found,  as  I  found  last  year,  a  thousand  wonderful 
objects ;  whereas  I  find  comparatively  little  in  the  lowest 
stratum,  the  removal  of  which  gives  me  such  unspeakable 
trouble.  We  daily  find  some  of  the  whorls  of  very  fine 
terra-cotta,  and  it  is  curious  that  those  which  have  no 
decorations  at  all,  are  always  of  the  ordinary  shape  and 
size  of  small  tops  or  like  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  while 
almost  all  those  possessing  decorations  are  flat  and  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel.f  Metals,  at  least  gold,  silver  and  copper, 
were  known  to  the  Trojans,  for  I  found  a  copper  knife 
highly  gilded,  a  silver  hair-pin,  and  a  number  of  copper 
nails  at  a  depth  of  14  meters  (46  feet) ;  and  at  a  depth  of 
16  meters  (524  feet)  several  copper  nails  from  4  to  6i  inches 
in  length.  There  must  have  been  also  copper  weapons  and 
tools  for  work,  though  I  have  as  yet  not  found  any ;  but  I 
found  many  small  instruments  for  use  as  pins;  also  a 
number  of  ivory  needles,  likewise  a  small  ivory  plate, 
almost  the  shape  of  a  playing-card,  with  six  little  stars  or 
small  suns,  also  a  curious  piece  of  ivory  covered  with  the 
same  decorations,  in  the  form  of  a  paper-knife,  and  a  still 
more  curious  one  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  neat 
dagger.!  The  ornaments  on  both  sides  of  this  dagger 
seem  certainly  to  represent  the  Ilian  Athena  with  the  owl's 
head.  We  also  discovered  some  ivory  and  copper  rings, 
likewise  a  pair  of  bracelets  of  copper.  One-edged  or 
double-edged  knives  of  white  silex  in  the  form  of  saws, 
from  above  if  inch  to  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  were 
found  in  quantities  ;  also  many  hand  millstones  of  lava 
about  13  inches  long,  and  6§  inches  broad,  in  the  form 
of  an  egg  cut   in   half  longitudinally.    All  of  the  terra- 

*  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  Schliemann  finally  came 
back  to  this  opinion.  It  is  not  "  second  thoughts  "  (say  the  authors  of 
'  Guesses  at  Truth  '),  but /r^"/ and  f/n'rd  thoughts,  that  are  "  best." — [Ed,] 

t  Compare  the  sections  shown  on  Plate  XXI. 

X  See  No.  14,  "on  page  36. 
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No.  83.    No.  84.  No.  85. 


No.  91. 

Objects  of  Metal  from  the  Lowest  Stratum  (n-15  m)- 

No   8^    A  real  Copper  Nail.  Nos.  84,  85.  Copper  Dress- Pins  (too  long  and  thin  for  nails). 

No'  86.  Kgilt  Copper  Knife.        No.  87.  A  Silver  Dress- Fin.  No.  88.  A  Copper  Bracelet. 

Nos  89,  91.  Copper  Knives.  No.  90.  A  Silver  Crescent. 


Nos,  92-101..    Ivory  Pins,  Needles,  &c.,  from  the  Lowest  Stratum  (ir-15  m.). 


\ 


Nos.  102,  103.     Hand  Mill-stones  of  Lava  trom  Lowest  Stratum  {14-16  m.). 


No.  104.    A  splendid' Vase  with  Suspension-rings,  from  the  Lowest  Stratum  (15  m.). 
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Si^'.  A  c/'V  L\.r)j»cr  knife         No.  87.  A  SiKcr  Da;— I'm.  No.  8^.   A  Cop{)cr  l:r...cl.t 

Nus.  89,  iji-  topi.cr  Kiiivc-.  N'>.  ■>••  A  ^''ver  Crocciit. 
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Nos.  I'vj,  10;.      n  ;n,i  .Mill-^tonc--  of  I,a\;i  hom  l,o\vc>t  Stratiiui  ,14-1'^'  m). 


No.  104.     A  >.}t!*'in!id  \"a^c  with  Suspension-ring.':,  from  the  Lowest  .'~<lraii;iii    :  -  m.). 
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cottas  were  brought  out  in  a  broken  condition ;  however,  I 
have  got  all  or  almost  all  the  pieces  of  a  number  of  vases 
and  of  several  jars,  so  that  I  can  restore  them.  I  must 
specially  mention  a  large  yellowish  bowl  i^^  inches  high 
and  nearly  17  inches  broad,  which  in  addition  to  a  handle 
has  three  large  curled  ram's  horns ;  then  a  black  vase  with  a 
round  bottom,  with  two  rings  on  either  side  for  hanging  it  up; 
a  beautiful  red  vase  with  four  handles ;  also  a  very  fine  red 
cup  :  further,  an  exceedingly 
curious  red  vessel  in  the  form 
of  two  jugs  with  long  per- 


URNS  CONTAINING  HUMAN  ASHES. 
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No.  106.     Black  Vase   of  Terra-cotta  from   the 
lowest  Stratum  (14  or  15  m.). 


No,  105.     Singular  Double  Vase  from  the 
lowest  Stratum  (13-14  M.j. 

fectly  upright  beak-shaped 
mouths,  the  two  jugs  being 
connected  with  each  other 
at  the  bulge,  as  well  as  by  a 
handle ;  further,  a  brilliant 
black  vase,  qJ  inches  high, -with  rings  on  the  sides  for 
hanging  it  up,  and  a  very  wide  neck  in  the  form  of  a 
chimney ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  vase  is  ornamented  with 
signs  in  the  form  of  lightning,  the  upper  part  with  dots. 
Of  a  pair  of  brilliant  black  Trojan  deep  plates  I  have  so 
nearly  all  the  pieces,  as  to  be  able  to  put  them  together ; 
these  plates  are  very  remarkable,  for  on  two  sides  at  the 
edge  they  have  long  horizontal  rings    for   suspension    by 


strings ;  the  large  dishes  have  such  rings  very  large.  I  have 
the  fragments  of  several  black  double  cups,  but  not  enough 
of  any  one  to  restore  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  tremendous  weights  of  stone  in  the 

lowest  stratum  have  broken  or  crushed  to  pieces  all  the 

terra-cottas ;    but  all    the   splendid  earthen  vessels   that  I 

have  been  able  to  save  bear  witness  of  wealth  and  art,  and 

it  is  easily  seen  at  a  first  glance  that  they  were  made  by  a 

people  quite  distinct  from  the  one  to  which  the  next  stratum 

belongs  (at  the  depth  of  from  7  to  10  meters,  23  to  ^^  feet). 

I  must  draw  especial  attention  to  the  great  similarity  in 

the  quality  of  the  terra-cotta  of  the  black  Trojan  vessels  to 

that  of  the  vessels  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs ;  but  their 

forms    and   decorations    are   wholly    diflferent.       In    those 

found  here  the  patterns  have  always  been  engraved  upon 

the  clay  when  it  was  still  in  a  soft  state.     Most  of  the 

Trojan  terra-cottas  are  indestructible  by  moisture ;  some  of 

them,  however,  have  become  limp  by  damp,  and  I  found, 

for   instance,   upon    the 

primary  soil  at  a  depth 
of  i5i  meters  (51  feet), 
in  a  small  private  burial- 
ground,  formed  and  pro- 
tected  by   three    stones 
25i    inches     long    and 
18    inches    broad,    two 
vessels  of  a  very  remark- 
able   form    with     three 
long  feet  and  filled  with 
human  ashes.    The  ves- 
sels had  suflFered  so  from 
moisture  that  in  spite  of 
every  care   and  precau- 
tion I  could  not  get  them 
out     without     breaking 
them  completely.     I  have,  however,  collected  all  the  pieces 


No.  107.     Funereal  Urn  of  Stone,  found  on  the  Primary 
Rock,  with  Human  Ashes  in  it  (15*^  m.). 
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strings;  the  large  dishes  lia\  e  such  rings  verv  large.  I  h;i\e 
the  fragments  of  several  black  double  cups,  but  not  enoufdi 
of  any  one  to  restore  it. 

I  ntortunatel),  the  tremendou.  weight,  of  stone  in  the 
lowest  stratum  have  brcjken  or  crushed  to  nieces  all  the 
rerra-cottas  :  but  all  the  splendid  earthen  vessels  that  I 
have  been  able  to  save  bear  witness  of'  wealth  and  art,  and 
it  is  easily  seen  at  a  lirst  glance  that  they  were  made  bv  a 
peo])le  quite  distinct  from  the  one  to  wliich  the  next  stratum 
belongs  (at  the  depth  of  from  7  to  10  meters,  2  >  to  ^  -^  feet). 
I  must  draw  es])ecial  attention  to  the  great  similarity  in 
the  quality  of  the  terra-cotta  of  the  black  Trojan  \e.seis  to 
that  of  the  vev.els  found  in  the  lltruscan  tondr. ;  but  tlieir 
forms  and  decorations  aiv  wholly  different.  In  those 
found  here  the  |)atterns  have  always  been  engraxed  ui)on 
the  clay  when  it  was  still  in  a  soft  state.  Most  of  the 
I  rojan  terra-cottas  are  indestructii^le  Iw  moisture:   some  of 

them,  however,  have  l^ecome  hmp  bv  damj).  and    I  found, 
for    instance,    upon    tlie 

priuKU-y   soil  a.t   a  diepth 
of     13 '.  meters  (3  1   fee'). 
in  a  small  pri\:ue  burijJ- 
ground,  f(,rmed  and  |)ro- 
tected    lyv    tiu'ee    stone- 
-5:2     inches     long     and 
I  (S    inches     broad,     two 
\essels  of  a  \  er\-  remark- 
able    form     with     three 
long  feet  and  filled   with 
lumian  ashes.     The  \e-- 
seN  had  su  fie  red  .0  from 
moisture  that  in  spite  of 
every   care    and   precau- 
tion I  could  not  get  them 
out     without     breakino 
them  completely.      I   jiave,  howexer,  collectal  :id  the  piec. 
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of  both  vessels,  and  shall  be  able  to  restore  them.  In  one 
of  them  I  found  among  the  human  ashes  the  bones  of  an 
embryo  of  six  months,  a  fact  which  I  can  only  explain  by 
the  mother's  having  died  in  pregnancy  and  having  been 
burnt,  while  the  bones  of  the  embryo,  being  surrounded 
by  the  membrane  which  enclosed  it,  were  protected  and 
remained  uninjured.  Yet  it  seems  wonderful  that  these 
small  bones  should  have  been  preserved,  for  the  bones  of 
the  mother  are  burnt  to  ashes  and  I  found  only  small  frag- 
ments of  them.  I  have  most  carefully  collected  the  bones 
of  the  Trojan  embryo,  and  shall  have  the  little  skeleton  re- 
stored by  a  skilful  surgeon.  The  celebrated  Doctor  Aretaios, 
of  Athens,  has  just  written  to  me  that  the  preservation  of 
the  bones  of  the  embryo  is  only  possible  on  the  supposition 
that  the  mother  had  brought  forth  the  child  and  then  died, 
that  her  body  was  burnt  and  the  unburnt  embryo  was  put 
into  the  funereal  urn  with  her  ashes,  where  I  found  it. 

In  the  deepest  strata  we  also 'meet  with  simple  black 
cups,  resembling  our  drinking-glasses ;  likewise  black  cups 
(vase-covers)  with  a  handle  below,  so  that  they  can  only  stand 
upon  their  mouth.  I  also  find  on  the  primary  soil  weights 
made  of  granite,  the  exact  specific  weights  of  which  I  shall 
state  in  a  separate  table  ;*  hammers  and  axes,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  large  and  small  wedges  of  diorite,  of  splendid 
workmanship;  sometimes  also  small  beautifully-cut  in- 
struments in  the  form  of  wedges,  made  of  very  beautiful 
transparent  green  stone.f  Besides  these,  we  come  upon 
quantities  of  round  black  and  red  terra-cotta  discs,  gene- 
rally nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre ; 
and  stone  quoits  (Sto-Kot),  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  for  throwing  them.  Further,  a  number 
of  idols  of  very  fine  marble,  which  form  the  only  exception 
to  the  rule  that  at  an  increasing  depth  the  objects  are  of 


*  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  pp.  359,  360. 

t  Dr.  Schliemann   afterwards   pronounced   these    "  wedges "  to  be 
battle-axes.     See  Introduction,  p.  21. 


much  better  workmanship  than  those  above.     In  fact,  the 
idols  met  with  in  the  Trojan  [pre-Trojan]  strata  oi  debris 


a.  Hand  Millstone  of  Lava  (15  m.).  b.  Brilliant  black  Dish  with  side  Rings 

for  hanging  it  up  (14  M.). 
c,c,  c,c,  Small  decorated  Rings  of  Terra-cotta  {10-14  M.). 

from  2  to  4  meters  (6i  to  13  feet)  above  the  primary  soil, 
that  is,  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  14  meters  (39^  to  46  feet), 
are  so  coarsely  wrought,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings 
(on  page  0^6),  that  one  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  were  the  very  first  at- 
tempts of  an  uncivilized  people  at  making 
plastic  representations  of  a  deity.  There 
was  only  one  mutilated  idol  of  terra-cotta 
found  among  these  ruins,  a  drawing  of 
which  I  give ;  all  the  others  are  of  very 
fine  marble.  I  must  also  mention  another 
Priapus,  of  fine  marble,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  a  depth  of  13  meters  (42i  feet). 

In  these  depths  we  likewise  find  many  bones  of  animals, 
boars'  tusks,  small  shells,  horns  of  the  buflfalo,  ram,  and 
stag,  as  well  as  the  vertebrae  of  the  shark. 

The  houses  and  palaces,  in  which  the  splendid  terra- 
cottas were  used,  were  large  and  spacious,  for  to  them 
belong  all  those  mighty  heaps  of  large  stones  hewn  and  un- 
hewn, which  cover  them  to  tlje  height  of  from  13  to  20  feet. 


No.  109. 
Rude  Terra-cotta  Idol 

(14  M.). 
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t>t'  both  vcs^^cls,  and  shall  be  able  to  resti )re  tlicni.  In  one 
of  tlicm  I  found  anioni;  rlie  liunian  ashes  the  bones  of  an 
embryo  of  >ix  months,  a  fact  which  I  can  onlv  explain  In 
the  mother's  having  died  in  pregnancy  and  ha\ing  been 
lun-nt,  while  the  bones  of  the  embryo,  being  sin"ronnded 
bv  tlie  membrane  which  enclosed  it,  were  protected  and 
remained  uninjured.  Yet  it  seems  wonderful  that  the^e 
small  bones  should  have  been  preserved,  for  the  bones  ot' 
the  mother  are  burnt  to  allies  and  I  f  )und  only  small  fraL?,- 
ments  of  them.  I  ha\  e  mo^t  caret'ullx  collected  the  bone^ 
of  the  Trojan  emi^rvo,  and  ^hall  ha\e  the  little  skeleton  re- 
stored by  a  skilful  surgeon.  The  celebrated  Doctor  Aretaios, 
of  Athene,  has  just  written  to  me  that  the  pre-.er\ation  (»t 
the  bone^  of  the  embrvo  i>  oid\  po^-ible  on  the  supposition 
that  the  mother  had  brouiiht  forth  the  child  and  then  died, 
that  her  bodv  wa^  burnt  and  the  unburnt  embryo  was  put 
into  the  funereal  urn  with  her  allies,  where  I  found  it. 

In  the  deepest  strata  we  also  "meet  with  simple  black 
cups,  resembling  our  drinking-glasses :  likewise  black  cu|)s 
(vase-co\ers)  with  a  handle  below,  -.o  that  they  can  oidy  stand 
upon  their  mouth.  I  al.^o  iind  on  the  j)rimary  soil  weight> 
made  of  granite,  the  exact  s[)ecihc  weights  of  which  I  .^hall 
state  in  a  separate  table  f^  hamnuM^  and  axes,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  larsie  and  small  wedges  of  diorite,  of  splendid 
vv()rkmanshi[) ;  sometimes  also  sniall  beautifully-cut  in- 
struments in  the  form  of  wed.ovs,  made  of  \  crv  beautiiid 
trans[)arent  green  stone.f  Besides  these,  we  come  upon 
quantities  of  round  black  and  red  terra-cotta  discs-,  gene- 
rallv  nearly  2  inches  in  dianieter,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre: 
and  stone  quoits  (SicrKot),  about  6  inches  ia  diameter,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  for  throwing  them.  r\n*ther,  a  number 
of  idols  of  very  tine  marble,  which  form  the  only  exception 
to  the  rule  that  at  an  increasing  dei)th   the  objects  are  ot 


"    At  the  ci'l  of  tlie  voIuiiK',  pp.  ^^5<).   :;6o. 
t    Dr.    SchKeiiKiiin    al'lcrwai'lN    itronourn  cd 
l)aUlo-i\cs.      ^cc  liUr!»«lu(  tinii.  T).  21. 
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much  better  workmanship  tlian  those  above.      In  fact,  the 
idoN   met  with  in  the  'I'rojan  [|)re-Trojan]  strata  i){ dcdjis 


'A 


/I:  •■....:.,  .„;,.•  

^';;...i,;f;.vVii,i||i.;;i,--.;rl^ 


# 


t'lf  li.iii,;;;!u  it  u;i    i .)  M. 
<,i,c,i,    Siiiiill  (icC'iMtcil  Kiiij-.  mT  IVrr.i-. 'tl.!     s   -i.;  -.'. 

iVom  2  to  4  meters  (6h  to  13  feet)  above  the  primary  ^.oiL 
that  is,  at  a  depth  of  from  i  2  to  14  meters  (39  \  to  46  feet), 
are  so  coarsely  wrought,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawinos 
(on  page  36),  that  one  might  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the\'  were  the  \ery  hrsi  at- 
tempts  oi'an  unci\ilized  people  at  making 
|)lastic  representations  of  a  deity.  There 
was  only  one  mutilated  idol  of  terra-cotta 
foimd  among  these  ruins,  a  drawino  of 
which  I  give:  all  the  others  are  of  very 
fine  marble.  1  must  also  mention  another 
lVia])Us,  of  fine  marble,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  a  depth  of  13  meters  (42.^  feet). 

In  these  depths  we  likewise  find  nian\  bones  of  animals, 
boars'  tusks,  small  shells,  horns  of  the  bufl^alo,  ram,  and 
stag,  as  well  as  the  vertebr;r  of  the  sliark. 

The  houses  and  palaces,  in  which  the  splendid  terra- 
cottas were  used,  were  large  and  spacious,  for  to  them 
belong  all  those  mighty  lieap^  of  large  stones  hew  n  and  un- 
hewn, which  cover  them  to  the  height  offroiii  13  to  20  feet. 
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These  houses  and  palaces  were  easily  destroyed,  for  the 
stones  were  only  joined  with  earth,  and  when  the  walls 
fell  everything  in  the  houses  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  the 
immense  blocks  of  stone.  The  primitive  Trojan  people 
disappeared  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  their 
town,  for  in  none  of  the  succeeding  layers  of  debris  do 
we  find  the  style  of  architecture  to  consist  of  large  blocks 
of  stone  joined  with  earth ;  in  none  do  we  find  the  terra- 
cottas— with  the  exception  of  the  round  articles  in  the  form 
of  tops  and  volcanoes — to  possess  any  resemblance  with  the 
excellent  and  artistic  earthenware  of  the  people  of  Priam.* 

Upon  the  site  of  the  destroyed  city  new  settlers,  of 
a  diflferent  civilization,  manners  and  customs,  built  a  new 
town ;  but  only  the  foundation  of  their  houses  consisted 
of  stones  joined  with  clay;  all  of  the  house-walls  were 
built  of  unburnt  bricks.  Many  such  walls  may  be  seen 
at  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to  33  feet)  in  the 
earthen  sides  of  my  excavations ;  they  have  been  preserved 
through  the  very  fact  that  the  houses  were  burnt  out,  and 
the  walls  of  unburnt  bricks,  through  the  great  heat,  received 
a  sort  of  brick-crust,  or  became  actually  burnt  bricks. 

In  my  memoir  of  the  23rd  of  last  month,  I  spoke  of 
a  stone  wall,  found  at  a  depth  of  33  feet,  which  I  hoped 
would  extend  down  to  the  primary  soil.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  proved  to  be  merely  the  foundation  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  immediate  successors  of  the  ancient  Trojans, 
and  these  foundations  only  extended  to  a  depth  of  1 1  foot. 

The  remains  of  the  ruined  walls  belonging  to  ancient 
Troy  had,  of  course,  to  be  levelled  by  the  new  settlers, 
whose  m.ode  of  life  and  style  of  architecture  were  entirely 
diflFerent.  This  explains  how  it  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  wall  in  the  northern  entrance  of  my  large  trench, 
I  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  point  out  a  single  wall 


*  Here,  as  well  as  in  what  goes  before,  Dr.  Schliemann  writes  on  the 
supposition,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  that  the  remains  in  the 
lowest  stratum  are  those  of  the  Trojans  of  the  Iliad. — [Ed.] 


belonging  to  ancient  Troy ;  and  that,  until  now,  I  have 
only  been  able  to  present  archaeology  with  a  few  splendid 
urns,  vases,  pots,  plates,  and  dishes,  and  with  but  one 
bowl  {crater).  (See  Cut,  No.  41,  p.  74.)  Yet  I  have 
found  thousands  of  fragments  of  other  excellent  vessels, 
the  sad  memorials  of  a  people  whose  fame  is  immortal. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  description  of  the  lowest 
stratum  without  mentioning  that  among  the  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  16  meters  (39^  to 
52i  feet),  I  found  two  toads;  and  at  a  depth  of  39^  feet 
a  small  but  very  poisonous  snake,  with  a  scutiform  head. 
The  snake  may  have  found  its  way  down  from  above; 
but  this  is  an  impossibility  in  the  case  of  the  large  toads 
—they  must  have  spent  3000  years  in  these  depths.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  find  in  the  ruins  of  Troy  living 
creatures  from  the  time  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  even 
though  these  creatures  are  but  toads.* 

I  must  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
found  the  Pj-J  twice  on  fragments  of  pottery, 
one  of  which  was  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  16  meters  (52^  feet),  the  other  at  14 
meters  (46  feet).  The  primitive  Trojans, 
therefore,  belonged  to  the  Aryan  race,  which 
is  further  sufficiently  proved  by  the  symbols 
on  the  round  terra-cottas. 

The  existence  of  the  nation  which  suc- 
ceeded  the  Trojans  was  likewise  of  a  Ions: 

J  .  ^  o  No.  110. 

duration,  for  all  the  layers  of  debris  at  the  Fragment  of  Pottery, 

J  I  r    r  yjith.  the     Suastika, 

aeptn  01  trom    10  to  7  meters  iirL  to  no.     from  the  lowest  stra- 

,    -^  '  \OD  ^j         turn  {14  M.). 

feet)    belong   to  it.     They    also    were    of 
Aryan  descent,  for  they  possessed  innumerable  Aryan  re- 
ligious symbols.     I  think  I  have  proved  that  several  of  the 


•''  We  believe  that  naturalists  are  now  agreed  that  such  appearances  of 
toads  imprisoned  for  long  periods  are  deceptive.  Into  what  depths  cannot 
a  tadpole  (whether  literal  or  metaphorical)  wriggle  himself  down  ?— [Ed.] 
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symbols  were  common  to  our  ancestors  at  a  time  when 
Germans,  Pelasgians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Celts,  and  Greeks 
still  formed  one  nation.  I  found  no  trace  of  a  double 
cup  among  this  people,  but  instead  of  it,  those  curious 
cups  (vase  -  covers)  which  have  a  coronet  below  in 
place  of  a  handle;  then  those  brilliant  red  fanciful 
goblets,  in  the  form  of  immense  champagne-glasses, 
with  two  mighty  handles  on    the   sides :  they  are   round 


Nos.  Ill,  112.    Double-handed  Vases  of  Terra-cotta,  from  the  Trojan  Stratum  (9  M.). 

below,  so  that  they  also  can  only  stand  on  their 
mouths.  Further,  those  small  covers,  from  about  4  to  4^ 
inches  high,  with  owls'  faces,  with  a  kind  of  helmet 
on  the  lower  end,  furnished  with  a  high  button  or  tuft, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  represent  the  crest  of  a 
helmet  and  served  as  a  handle.  This  cup  likewise  can 
only  stand  on  its  mouth.*  Further,  all  those  splendid 
vessels  of  burnt  earthenware — as,  for  instance,  funereal, 
water,  or  wine  urns,  5  feet  high  and  from  if  to  3!  feet  in 


*  This  description  itself  suggests  an  inversion  of  the  so-called  "cup," 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  vase-cover.    For  its  form  see  No.  74,  on  p.  115. — [Ed.] 


diameter ;  also  smaller  funereal  urns,  plates,  dishes,  and 
vases,  of  exceedingly  fanciful  forms,  and  from  about  8  to  10 
inches  in  height,  with  the  owl's  face  of  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  Troy,  two  female  breasts,  and  a  navel,  besides  the  two 
upraised  arms  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  served  as 
handles;  further,  all  of  those  vessels  with  a  beak-shaped 
mouth,  bent  back,  and  either 
short  or  long.  Most  of  these 
vessels  are  round  below,  so  that 
they  cannot  stand ;  others  have 
three  feet ;  others,  again,  are 
flat-bottomed.  The  neck  of 
many  is  so  much  bent  oack- 
wards  that  it  resembles  a  swan  or 
a  goose.  To  this  class  also  be- 
long all  of  those  globular  and 
egg-shaped  vessels,  small  and 
large,  with  or  without  a  neck 
like  a  chimney,  which  have  a 
short  ring  on  either  side,  and 
a  hole  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  hp,  through  which 
was  passed  the  string  for  sus- 
pending them;  many  have  in 
addition  three  little  feet.  All 
are  of  uniform  colour,  either  brown,  yellow,  red,  or 
black;  some  have  rows  of  leaves  or  twigs  as  decora- 
tions. I  also  meet  with  very  curious  vases,  in  the  shape 
of  animals,  with  three  feet.  The  mouth  of  the  vessel 
is  in  the  tail,  which  is  upright  and  very  thick,  and  which 
is  connected  with  the  back  by  a  handle.  Upon  one  of 
these  last-mentioned  vases  there  are  decorations,  consist- 
ing of  three  engraved  stripes  of  three  lines  each.  I  formerly 
found  the  Priapus  only  at  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet) ; 
but  a  short  time  ago  I  found  one  at  a  depth  of  13  meters 
(42 i  feet).      I  now   find  it   again  at  8  meters  (26  feet) 


No.  113.    A  Trojan  Vase  in  Terra-cotta 
of  a  very  remarkable  form  (8  m.). 
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symbols  were  common  to  our  ancestors  at  :i  time  when 
Germans,  IVlasgians,  Hindoos,  Persians,  Celts,  \\\C[  (Greeks 
still  formed  one  nation.  I  found  no  trace  of  a  double 
cu[)  among  this  people,  but  instead  of  it,  those  curious 
cups  (vase  -  covers)  which  have  a  coronet  below  in 
place  of  a  handle;  then  those  brilliant  red  fanciful 
goblets,  in  the  form  of  immense  champagne-glasses, 
with    two  mio-htv    handles  on    the    sides  :  thev  are    round 


N.i-.  Ill,  112.     n<jub!c-handi.d  \'asc>  uf  Tcrra-cotta,  fruni  the  I'n.juu  Stratum  ,9  m.). 

below,  so  that  thev  also  can  onlv  stand  on  their 
mouths.  Further,  those  small  covers,  from  about  4  to  4:1- 
inches  high,  with  owls'  faces,  with  a  kind  of  helmet 
on  the  lower  end,  furnidied  with  a  high  button  or  tuft, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  represent  the  crest  of  a 
lielmet  and  served  as  a  handle.  This  cuj)  likewise  can 
only  stand  on  its  mouth.^  Further,  all  those  splendid 
vessels  of  burnt  earthenware — as,  for  instance,  funereal, 
water,  or  wine  urns,  5  feet  high  and  from  i|  to  3I  feet  in 


This  (lescrij.tUuii  ilscli  su^ni^csts  ;in  iincrsiun  of  tiie  so-(-;illc(l  "cup," 
whiiJi  i^.  in  fact,  n  vasc-covcr.    For  its  form  see  No.  74.  on  p.  1  15. — '  Ki).1 
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diameter ;  also  smaller  funereal  urns,  plates,  dishes,  and 
vases,  of  exceedingly  fanciful  forms,  and  from  about  8  to  10 
inches  in  height,  with  the  owfs  face  of  the  tutelary  gotldess 
of  Troy,  two  female  breasts,  and  a  navel,  besides  the  two 
upraisetl  arms  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  serxed  as 
handles ;  further,  all  of  those  vessels  with  a  beak-shaped 
mouth,  bent  back,  and  either 
short  or  long.  Most  of  these 
vessels  arc  round  below,  so  that 
they  cannot  siand;  others  ha\'e 
three  feet ;  others,  again,  are 
tlat-bottomed.  The  neck  of 
many  is  so  much  bent  oack- 
wards  that  it  resembles  a  swan  or 
a  goose.  To  this  class  also  be- 
long all  of  those  globular  and 
egg-shaped  vessels,  small  and 
large,  with  or  witliout  a  neck 
like  a  chimney,  which  have  a 
short  ring  on  either  side,  and 
a  liole  in  the  same  direction 
in  the  lip,  through  which 
was  passed  the  string  for  sus- 
pending them ;  many  have  in 
addition  three  little  feet.  All 
are  of  uniform  colour,  either  brown,  yellow,  red,  or 
black ;  some  have  rows  of  leaves  or  twigs  as  decora- 
tions. I  also  meet  with  very  curious  vases,  in  the  slia])e 
of  animals,  with  three  feet.  The  mouth  of  the  vessel 
is  in  the  tail,  which  is  upright  and  very  thick,  and  wliich 
is  connected  with  the  back  by  a  handle.  Upon  one  of 
these  last-mentioned  vases  there  are  decorations,  consist- 
uig  of  three  engraved  stripes  of  three  lines  each.  I  formerly 
found  the  Priajnis  only  at  a  depth  of  7  meters  ^11^  feet)  : 
but  a  short  time  ago  1  found  one  at  a  depth  of  13  meters 
(42:'>    feet).       I    now    find   it    again   at    8   meters   (26  feet) 


Xo.  nj.     A  Trojan  Vase  in  I'crra-cutta 

of  a  \cry  rcniarkablc  ftjnii   ^8  M.). 
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that  is,  among  the  ruins  of  the  nation  of  which  I  am   at 
present    speaking.      In  these  strata  we  also  meet  with  an 

immense  quantity  of  those 
round  terra-cottas  (the 
whorls),  which,  it  is  true, 
deviate  from  the  wheel- 
shape  of  the  articles  found 
on  the  primary  soil  owing 
to  their  greater  thickness, 
and  are  also  not  of  such 
excellently-burnt  clay  as 
those  ;    but,    as    anyone 

No.  114.     Engraved  Terracotta  Vessel  in  the  form     maV   COUviuCe   himself    bv 
of  a  Pjg  (or  Hedgehog?).     7  m.  •'  J 

examining  the  drawings, 
they  are  embellished  with  uncommonly  beautiful  and  in- 
genious symbolical  signs.  Among  these  the  Sun-god  always 
occupies  the  most  prominent  position  ;  but  the  fire-machine 
of  our  primeval  ancestors,  the  holy  sacrificial  altar  with 
blazing  flames,  the  holy  soma-tree  or  tree  of  life,  and  the 
rosa  mystica^  are  also  very  frequently  met  with  here. 
This  mystic  rose,  which  occurs  very  often  in  the  Byzantine 
sculptures,  and  the  name  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
employed  to  designate  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Litanies,  is  a  very  ancient  Aryan  religious  symbol, 
as  yet,  unfortunately,  unexplained.*  It  is  very  ancient, 
because  I  find  it  at  a  depth  of  ft-om  7  to  10  meters 
(23  to  33  feet)  in  the  strata  of  the  successors  to  the 
Trojans,  which  must  belong  to  a  period  about  1200 
years  before  Christ.f 

The  sign  which  resembles  the  Phoenician  letter  "  Nun  " 
I  found  represented  sixteen  times  %  upon  one  of  those  round 

*  See  Plate  XXIII.,  No.  339 ;  Plate  XLVIL,  No.  478. 

t  According  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  later  view  these  "  successors  to  the 
Trojans  "  were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Trojans  themselves. — [Ed.] 

X  The  drawing,  Plate  XLVIL,  No.  480,  shows  the  sign  20  times  in  5 
groups  of  4  each.  This  seems  to  be  a  similar  type  to  the  one  described, 
but  from  a  lesser  depth. — [Ed.] 


terra-cottas  from  a  depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet) ;  for  these  signs 
stand  in  groups  of  four,  and  by  their  position  form  a  cross 
round  the  sun,  or,  if  my  present  supposition  is  right,  round 
the  nave  of  the  wheel  representing  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
I  also  find  the  symbol  of  lightning  in  all  the  higher  strata 
up  to  10  feet  below  the  surface.     In  all  the  strata,  from  a 
depth  of  0^0^  feet  up  to   if  feet  below  the  surface,  I  find 
engravings  of  the  sun  with  its  rays  innumerable  times  upon 
the  round  terra-cottas,  exactly  as  it  is  represented  on  the 
head  of  the  Sun-god  on  the  metope  which  I  discovered 
when  excavating  the  temple ;  but  more  frequently  still  in 
circles  of  three,  four,  five,  six  or  eight  double,  treble  or 
quadruple  rising  suns,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  four  treble  rising  suns,  which 
form  a  cross  round  it.     Hundreds  of  times  I  find  the  sun 
surrounded  by  stars  in  the  centre  of  a  double   or   treble 
cross,  which  has  a  large  dot  on  every  one  of  the  four  ends. 
These  dots  probably  denote  the  four  nails  which  fixed  the 
wooden  frame  by  which  the  holy  fire  was  prepared.     At  the 
depth  of  from  10  to  7  meters  {0^0^  to  23  feet)  I  also  found 
although  more  rarely,  five  mystic  roses  in  a  circle  round 
the   sun.      One   with   signs,  which  may 
probably  prove  to  be  not  merely  symbols, 
but  actual  letters,  I  found  at  a  depth  of  7 
meters  (23  feet).*    I  have  still  to  mention 
those  round  articles  from  the  same  depth, 
which  have  three  mystic  roses   and   two 
sheaves  of  sun-rays  in  the  circle  round  the     inscribed  whori  (7  m.). 
sun.     Further,  from  a  depth  of  9  meters  (29^  feet)  I  have 
several  round   pieces,   upon  which  there  are   14  crooked 
sheaves  of  three  sun-rays  each,  resembling  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  which  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  sun,  while 
the  compartments  between  the  sheaves  of  rays  are  filled 
with  stars.     This  representation  must  indicate  the  rotation 

*  The  inscription,  which  Professor  Gomperz  has  pointed  out,  is  identi- 
cal with  that  on  PI.  LL,  No.  496.    (See  pp.  83-84  and  Appendix.)— [Ed.] 
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tluu   i^,  among   rhe  ruin-,  of  tlii-   nation  of  wliitii  I  am    at 
prr^cnt    speaking;       In   rlic^r  strata  we  also  meet  with  an 

immense  quantity  ot'tlio.ve 
round  tcrra-cottas  (the 
wliori^),  wliiclu  it  is  trur, 
deviate  from  the  uhee!- 
sliapc  of  the  art icle^  to u  n 1 1 
on  the  ])rimarv  soil  owing 
to  their  greater  thickness, 
:uid  are  also  not  of  such 
excellentlv-burnt  clav  as 
those  ;    but,    as     anv 


\    ., i    I  n^ravoi  rcrrac..t£:.  Vc..iinih.-f,rn.    niav  convince  himsflf  bv 

examining  tlie  (h-a\vings, 
they  are  embeiiished  wuh  uncommonlv  beautiful  and  in- 
iienioiis  symbolical  sion-,.  \mon^  these  the  Sun-o'od  ahvav^ 
occu[)ies  the  most  pronunrnt  position  ;  but  the  lire-machine 
of  our  primeval  ancestor-,  the  holy  sacrificial  altar  with 
blazing  flames,  the  holy  >t)n-ia-iree  or  tree  of  life,  and  the 
/vsti  mvs/ii'ir,  are  also  \ery  frequently  met  with  here. 
I'liis  mystic  rose,  which  occur-  \erv  oiten  in  tlie  Byzantine 
:>culptures,  and  the  nau'e  of  whicii,  as  i^.  well  known,  is 
emi)lo\ed  to  designate  the  liolv  Virgin  in  rise  Roman 
Catholic  Litanies,  is  a  \er\  ancient  Aryan  religions  symbol, 
as  yet,  unfortunately.  iu.ex]:.iained.*  It  is  very  ancient, 
because  I  tind  it  at  a  depth  i,i'  trom  7  to  10  meters 
(23  to  33  feet)  in  tlie  strata  of  the  successors  to  the 
'i'roians,  which  must  beloiig  to  a  [)eriod  al)()ut  1200 
)  ear^  befi)re  Christ.f 

The  sign  which  resembles  tlie  Flurnician  letter  "N'un" 
I  found  represented  sixteen  times;;:  uj)on  one  of  those  round 

*  Sec  natcXXlli..  So.  sy) :  IMaie  XIAI  I..  No.  47S. 

t  A(  <  ivi'!.:  10  I  'r.  Scliliemanu's  later  \icw  liicse  "successors  to  the 
Troians  "  were,  as  \vc  have  seen,  tlic  l'rt)ians  themselves.     [Ki'.j 

:i:  'I'iic  d\'.u\  ....  'M  te  XI.VII..  \o.  480.  shows  the  siL,ni  2otiines  in  5 
i^rou[»>(.'  [  each.  \'\]\>  -  enn  lo  lie  a  siinil.ir  tyjte  lo  the  one  tl€S(:ril)e(i. 
lull  ire.        lesser  tleplu.        ra>. 
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rcrra-cottas  from  a  depth  of  8  meters  {26  feet):  for  these  Mo,n^ 
-rand  in  groups  of  ffvur.  and  by  their  po-ition  tnrm  a  cross 
round  the  sua,  or,  if  mv  present  su|)i)()sirion  is  ri<dit.  round 
the  na\-e  of  the   wheel  representing  the  chariot   of  the  sun. 
I  also  tind   the  symbol  of  lightning  ifi  all  the  higher  strata 
lip  to  10  icct  belcAv  the  surface.      In    all   rhe  Ntrara,  trom  a 
depth   of  33   te.>    up   to    IV    ilvt   beiow    the   surijce.  I  tind 
engravings  of  ttie  sun  witli  its  ra\  s  uuiimieral>le  tmu-.  unon 
the  roiHid  terra-cottas,  exactly  as   it   is  repre^entetl  on    the 
liead  of  tlie   Sun-god    on  the  mero[)e   whicii    1    (nsco\ered 
when  excavating   the  temple:   but  more  frequentlv  still  in 
circle^  of  three,  four,  ii\e,   six   or  eight  double,  treble  -" 
quadruple  rising  suns,  and  in  liy  far  the  greater  numl)e:-  of 
cases  it  st.mdsin  the  ceiure  or  four  treble  risinii  sims.  which 
form  a  cross  round  it.      1  limdreds  of  times  1   tind  riie   siui 
surrounded   by  stars    in  the  centre  of  a   double    or    treble 
cross,  w^hich  has  a  iarge  dot  on  e\er\'  one  oi' the  tour  ends. 
Hiese  dots  [)robab]y  denote  the  tour  naij^  whicii   lixed  the 
woodicn  frame  by  which  the  hol\-  lire  was  prepared.      At  the 
depth  of  from  10  to  7  meters  [i^-y  to  it,  teet)  I  also  toimd 
altliough  more  rarely,  rive   mvstic  roses  in   a  circle  round 
the    sun.       One   with    sians.   which  ma\' 
probably  prove  to  be  not  merelv  svmbols, 
hut  actual  letters,  I  fotmd  at  a  depth  of  ; 
meters  (23  feet).*    I  have  still  to  mention 
those  round  articles  from  the  same  depth, 
which   have   three  mystic  roses   and    two 
sheaves  of  sun-rays  in  the  circle  round  the 
sun.      ]'\irther,  from  a  depth  of  9  meters   i  2C)\  u-<>t)  I  have 
several   roiuid    pieces,    upon   wliich    there   are    14  crooked 
sheaves  of  three  sun-ray>  each,  resembling   the    sails   of  a 
wuidmill.  which  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  sun,  while 
the  compartments   between   tlie   sheaves  of  rays  are  rilled 
With  stars.     This  representation  must  indicate  the  rotation 

"  The  inscription,  wliich  Professor  Ciomperz  has  pointed  out,  i>  identi- 
':d  uilh  that  on  VI  1. 1..  No.  4,/,.    (See  [)p.  .S3-  S4  and  Appendix.)       Ki,. 
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of  the  wheel  in  the  course  of  the  sun's  chariot  in  the 
heavens,  that  is,  if  the  supposition  I  before  ventured  to 
make,  that  the  round  objects  represent  the  wheel,  is  correct. 
Another,  found  at  the  same  depth,  has  on  one  side  three 
holy  sacrificial  altars  covered  with  flames,  and  a  group  of 
stars ;  on  the  other  side  three  similar  altars,  and  a  suastika 
forming  a  cross  round  the  sun.*  There  also  occur  some 
with  only  four  curved  sheaves  of  rays,  or  two  p|-[  and  two 
flaming  altars  in  a  cross  round  the  sun;  there  is  again 
another  upon  which  two  crosses  stand  opposite  each 
other,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  space  round  the  sun  (or 
round  the  nave  of  the  wheel)  is  filled  with  stars.  All 
the  whorls  met  with  at  a  depth  of  from  lo  to  7  meters 
(33  to  23  feet)  are  made  of  clay,  for  the  most  part  of  black 
or  red  clay,  and  as  hard  as  stone,  which,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  whorls  in  the  higher  strata,  is  distinguished 
by  its  fineness.  We  also  find  in  these  strata  some  whorls 
made  of  lead  or  fine  marble,  but  they  have  no  decorations. 
In  the  strata  of  the  same  nation  I  found  also  copper  battle- 
axes,  lances,  arrows,  knives,  and  implements  of  different 
kinds,  as  well  as  a  number  of  moulds  of  schist  and  chlorite 

slate  for  casting  these  and  many  other  objects, 
some  being  of  forms  quite  unknown  to  me. 
Seals  of  terra-cotta,  with  crosses  and  other  or- 
naments, are  not  peculiar  to  these  strata,  but 
occur  also  at  a  depth  of  from  ^^  feet  as  far 
up  as  I J  feet  below  the  surface.  We  have 
also  brought  to  light  hand  mill-stones  of  lava, 
which  are  oval  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the 
other,  and  some  also  of  granite  ;  large  and 
small  hammers,  axes,  and  balls  with  a  hole 
through  the  centre ;  further,  mortars  and 
pestles  of  diorite,  and  weights  of  granite; 
quoits  made  of  granite    and  other  kinds   of   stone,  with 


No.  n6. 
Terra-cotta  Seal 

(X  M.). 


The  types  here  described  will  be  found  on  the  Lithographs. 
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a  hole  through  the  centre  for  throwing  them.  Sling-bullets 
made  of  loadstone,  and  great  quantities  of  knives  made 
of  white  or  yellow  silex  in  the  form  of  saws,  sometimes 
also  knives  of  volcanic  glass  and  lances  of  diorite  are  met 


No.  117.     A  Trojan  Hand  Mill-stone  of  Lava  (lo  m,). 


No,  n8.  No.  119,  No.  120. 

A  Piece  of  Granite,  perhaps  used,  by  means     A  massive  Hammer  of  Diorite    Piece  of  Granite,  probably 
of  a  wooden  Handle,  as  an  upper  Mill-  (lo  m.).  used  as  a  Pestle.      From 

stone  (10  M.).  the  lowest  Stratum  (ii- 

16  M.). 

with  among  the  ruins  of  this  people,  but  all  these  instru- 
ments are  much  better  finished  than  in  the  strata  above  a 
depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet). 

I  likewise  find  in  these  strata  numerous  idols  of  very 
fine  marble,  and  upon  a  number  of  them  are  engraved  the 

M  2 
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of  the  wliccl  in  tli'j  course  of  the  ^un^  clKiriot  in  the 
heavens,  that  ix  if  rlu-  Mij)j)(»s!Tion  I  b.el'ore  \ciuurc':l  to 
make,  that  t!ie  rouml  o'nieer>  rej)re>enr  tlie  wlieeu  1^  cori\-et. 
,\nc»thcr,  t'oiinti  at  the  >ame  (lej>th,  lias  on  one  side  thiw 
htiiv  ^aeritieial  altar^  c(»\urc(l  with  flames,  and  a  grtnin  ui 
star> ;  on  the  other  side  three  similar  altars,  and  a  sua^tik;i 
formins  a  rm^.  round  the  >un/''-  1'here  also  occur  sonu' 
witli  f»iilv  four  curved  dKa\e>  ol  ravs,  or  two  3-^  and  two 
tlaminir  altars  in  a  ero-^^  round  the  ^im ;  there  is  again 
another  iijjon  whieii  t.\o  eio.-e^  ^taod  opjjosite  eacli 
other,  and  ail  the  r^-t  of  tlie  space  round  the  sun  (or 
roimd  tlie  na\c  of  the  whe^h  is  tilled  with  ^rar^.  \!i 
tlie  wiiorK  met  with  at  a  depth  (d*  from  lo  to  7  meter 
(33  to  2^,  feet)  are  m:u!e  of  elav,  for  the  mcnt  part  of  black 
or  red  clav,  and  a->  hard  as  stone,  which,  ui  com|)arison 
witli  that  (*\  tlie  wiiorU  in  \\\c  hi^dier  strata,  is  distinguisik-d 
bv  its  tineneis.  \\\  a!^)  (ind  in  tli-j-e  strata  lonie  whorl- 
made  of  lead  or  tine  marbk-,  Init  they  ha\e  no  decoration^. 
In  the  strata  of  the  same  n:uion  1  found  also  copper  battU-- 
axrs,,  lances,  arrows,  knixes,  an,tl  im[)!ements  of  dirtereni 
kinds.  as  well  as  a  number  of  moulds  of  scliist  anil  chlorite 

slate  tor  ea-tmi'  tliu-c  and  tiianv  other  ohject^, 

i*  Hi'  « 

some  being  of  fornix  ijuite  imknown  to  me. 

Seal^  of  terra-cotta.  with  crosses  and  other  or- 
naments, are  not  peculiar  to  these  strata,  but 
occur  also  at  a  depth  of  from  ;^]  feet  as  far 
up  as  I ','  feet  below  the  surface.  ^\'e  ha\r 
abo  broiu'ht  to  li^ht  hand  mill-stones  of  l:i\a, 
wlueli  are  oval  on  one  side  and  iiat  on  the 
other,  and  -ome  also  of  granite  :  large  antl 
small  hamnur>.  a\e-.  and  balls  with  a  hole" 
,    '  throimh    the    C'^-ntre:    tiuaher,    mortars    arul 

pestles  ol'   tliorite,  and    weights    of  granite: 
quoits  made  of  granite    and   other  kinds  of   stone,  witli 

'    rhc  tvpcs  liere  ilesrrihfti  will  \>c  lVmn«t  on  the  l;ithi\iinn)hs. 
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a  hole  through  the  centre  tor  rhrowijig-  titeni.  ^!'n'  Indler^ 
'iKulc  of  loadstone,  auf]  great  MiiMnt'ti,  .  (.f  knl  ,  .  ina,!^ 
i)f  wliite  or  yeilow  srie\  m  tlie  lorni  of  ^aw>.  ->')!ru;tiP.K-^ 
ibo  knixes  of  volcanic  olass  and  lances  of  dinnre  are  met 
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\v!th  amonir  the  ruins  of  tin-  peonk.  iuir  ii  lin-e  in^ru- 
nients  are  niiu  h  b-.t;;r  hindied  tlesn  in  ll:;  -ratj  abo\e  a 
depth  oi"  J  meters  (23  feet). 

I    hkewisc   find    in    rju-e    -rr.iia  nunicrju:         -'!>    ')i  \cv\: 
tine  marble,  and   upon  a  nimibcr  ol  them  ai\  iiigriixed  tlu- 
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owl's  face  of  the  Ilian  Athena  and  her  girdle.  At  a  depth  of 
8  meters  (26  feet)  we  discovered  a  terra-cotta  idol  of  the 
same  tutelary  goddess ;  four  horizontal  strokes  on  the  neck 


No.  12X.     Idol  of  Athena  (8  m.).     a.  Front ;  b.  Back. 

seem  to  denote  her  armour ;  only  one  of  the  arms  has  been 
preserved,  which  is  in  an  upright  position ;  two  lines 
proceeding  from  the  arms  and  crossing  each  other  over 
the  body  give  her  a  warlike  appearance;  her  breasts  are 
indicated  by  two  points  ;  her  long  hair  is  distinctly  marked 
at  the  back  of  the  head. 

At  a  depth  of  gi  meters  (30^  feet)  among  the  yellow 
ashes  of  a  house  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  I  found  a 
large  lump  of  thick  wire,  which  I  believed  to  be  copper 
wire,  and  therefore  laid  carelessly  upon  my  table ;  but  when 
the  lump  was  knocked  down  accidentally,  a  silver  wire, 
which  held  the  packet  together,  broke,  and  out  fell  three 
bracelets,  one  of  which  is  simple,  the  second  double,  and  the 
third  treble  :  within  the  last  is  a  very  artistic  ornament  and 
an  ear-ring  formed  of  six  wires,  and  these  things  must  have 
been  welded  to  the  bracelet  by  the  heat  of  the  conflagration, 
for  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  worn  on  the  arm  as  it  is 
now.*  The  packet  further  contained  a  very  pretty  gold 
ear-ring,  which  has  three  rows  of  little  stars  on  both  sides ; 
then  two  bunches  of  ear-rings  of  various  forms,  most  of 
which  are  of  silver  and  terminate  in  five  leaves.  But  the 
packet  also  contained  several  ear-rings  of  the  same  form 


*  Similar  jewels  are  depicted  among  the  articles  of  the  Treasure 
(Chapter  XXIIL,  Plate  XX.). 


made  of  electrum  (rjXeKTpov) :  three  of  the  ear-rings  I 
know  positively  to  be  of  electrum ;  there  are,  however, 
probably  several  others  of  electrum  among  the  two  bunches 
which  I  dare  not  attempt  to  loosen  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
silver  ear-rings  which  have  suflfered  very  much  from  rust. 

According  to  Pliny  {//,  N,  XXXIII.  23),  and  Pausanias 
(V.  12,  §  6)  electrum  was  an  artificial  compound  of  metals, 
four  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  silver.  The  most  ancient 
Lydian  coins  are  likewise  made  of  electrum. 

At  the  same  depth  I  not  unfrequently  find  balls  of 
serpentine  or  porphyry  of  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
with  a  hole  through  the  centre.  Besides  these  we  find  spoons 
made  of  bone  or  terra-cotta,  and  great  quantities  of  instru- 
ments of  ivory  and  bone  for  use  as  pins.     I  also  found  a 


Nos.  122,  123,  124.     Balls  of  fine  red  Agate  ;  from  the  Trojan  Stratum  (9  M.). 

very  artistically  carved  piece  of  ebony,  which  is  certainly 
part  of  a  musical  stringed  instrument.  I  must  also  mention 
having  found,  not  only  in  these  depths,  but  also  up  to 
6  meters  (20  feet)  below  the  surface,  round  pieces  of  terra- 
cotta with  a  hole  running  longitudinally  through  them, 
2|  inches  long  and  2I  inches  broad;  and  also  pieces  of 
terra-cotta  from  2I  to  nearly  4  inches  broad,  flat  below 
and  rounded  off  at  the  top,  with  two  holes  at  the  edge  of 
the  broad  surface,  or  with  only  one  hole  above  running 
through  from  the  side.  All  of  these  articles  have  probably 
served  as  weights.  In  all  of  the  strata  we  discovered  a 
number  of  the  vertebrae  of  sharks,  boars'  tusks,  antlers, 
and  great  quantities  of  the  shells  of  small  sea-mussels,  of 
which  the  Trojans  and  their  successors  at  all  times  must 
have  been  very  fond. 
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owrs  face  of  the  Ilian  Athena  :\m\  her  girdle.  At  a  depth  of 
8  meters  (36  ieet)  we  discovered  a  terra-cotta  idol  of  the 
same  tutelarv  croddess :  four  horizontal  strokes  on  the  neck 


a  i' 

So.  i^r.     Idol  of  .\tii<-ii  1    8  ^!    .     a.  Front  ;  /-.  pKick. 

seem  to  denote  her  armour;  only  one  of  the  arms  lias  been 
preservetl,  which  is  in  aii  uj-jright  position  ;  two  lines 
proceeding  from  the  arms  and  crossing  each  other  over 
the  body  give  her  a  warlike  appearance;  her  breasts  arc 
indicated  by  two  [)oints  ;  her  k)ng  hair  is  distinctly  markrd 
at  the  back  of  the  liead. 

At  a  ilepth  ot'  9.V  meters  (joi  feet)  among  tlie  yellow 
ashes  of  a  house  wiiicli  was  dcstroved  bv  tire,  I  found  a 
large  lump  of  thick  wire,  which  1  believed  to  be  cop|)er 
ivire,  and  therefore  laid  carelessly  upon  my  table  ;  but  when 
the  huTip  was  knocked  do\\n  accklcntally,  a  >il\er  wire, 
which  Iield  the  packet  together,  broke,  and  out  fell  three 
bracelets,  one  of  which  is  simple,  the  second  double,  and  the 
third  treble  :  w  ithin  the  last  is  a  very  artistic  ornament  antl 
an  ear-ring  iormed  of  six  wires,  and  these  things  must  ha\e 
been  welded  to  the  bracelet  bv  the  heat  of  the  contlaoration. 
for  it  cannot  possibly  ha\e  l)een  worn  on  the  arm  as  it  is 
now.'^  The  packet  further  contained  a  verv  prettv  gold 
ear-ring,  which  has  tliree  rows  of  little  stars  on  both  sides  : 
then  two  brunches  of  ear-rings  of  various  ibrms,  most  of 
which  are  of  silver  and  terminate  in  five  leaves.  But  the 
j)acket  also  contained  several  ear-rings  of  the  same  form 

■••■  Siniiliir   jewels  are  depicted  nnioni,^   tlie  articles   of  the  Trensurc 
(("iLiMttr  Will..  Plate  XX.). 
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made  of  electrum  {7]XcKTpoi')  :  three  of  the  ear-rings  I 
know  positivelv  to  be  of  electrum:  there  are,  however, 
probablv  several  others  of  electrimi  among  the  two  bunches 
which  I  dare  not  attempt  to  loosen  for  rear  of  breaking  the 
bilver  ear-rings  which  have  sutlered  very  much  irom  ru^t. 

Accordino-  to  Plinv  (//.  A^XXXllI.  2 3),  and  Pausanias 
(V.  12,  §6)  electrum  was  an  artiiicial  compound  of  metals, 
four  parts  of  gold  and  one  of  silver.  The  most  ancient 
bvdian  coins  are  likewise  made  of  electrum. 

At  the  same  de})th  I  not  uniVecjueni  ly  hnd  bails  ol 
serpentine  or  porpln  rv  of  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
with  a  hole  through  the  centre.  Besides  these  we  lind  .poons 
p.uule  of  bone  or  terra-cotta,  and  great  quantities  oi  instru- 
ments of  ivory  and  l)one  for  use   as  pins.     I  ai^)  touiui  a 


Nos.  12?,  I.';,  1^4.     Ball:- !•'  * 
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very  artisticali\  car\ed  piece  of  ebon}-,  whicii  is  certainly 
part  of  a  musical  stringed  instrument.  I  must  also  mention 
iiavino;  found,  not  oitlv  in  these  depths,  lout  also  up  to 
6  meters  (20  feet)  below  tiie  r.uriace,  rountl  pieces  of  terra- 
cotta with  a  liole  runnmg  longitudinally  through  them, 
2t  inches  lon<'"  and  2.I  incites  broad:  and  also  pieces  ot 
terra-cotta  from  I'i  to  nearly  4  inches  broad,  flat  below 
and  rounded  off  at  the  toj),  with  two  holes  at  the  edge  of 
the  broad  surface,  or  with  only  one  hole  above  running 
throueh  from  the  side.  AH  of  these  articles  have  probably 
served  as  wciirhts.  In  all  of  the  strata  we  discovered  a 
number  of  the  vertebnr  of  sharks,  boars'  tusks,  antlers, 
and  great  quantities  of  the  shells  of  small  sea-mus,els,  o{ 
whicli  the  Trojans  and  their  succcr^sors  at  all  time^  must 
lia\e  been  \  er\    tond. 
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I  now  come  to  the  strata  of  dibris  at  a  depth  of  from 
7  to  4  meters  (23  to  13  feet),  which  are  evidently  also  the 
remains  of  a  people  of  the  Aryan  race,  who  took  possession 
of  the  town  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  who  destroyed 
it  and  extirpated  the  inhabitants  ;  for  in  these  strata  of 
10  feet  thick  I  find  no  trace  of  metal  beyond  two  nails  and 
a  small  piece  of  silver  wire,  and  the  structure  of  the  houses 
is  entirely  different.  All  the  house-walls  consist  of  small 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  in  the  larger  buildings  the  stones 
are  more  or  less  hewn,  but  in  the  smaller  they  are  alto- 
gether rough.  Visitors  to  the  Plain  of  Troy  can  see  in 
the  earthen  walls  of  my  excavations,  at  these  depths,  a 
number  of  larger  or  smaller  house-walls  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Among  others  are  the 
remains  of  those  huge  walls  6i 
feet  thick,  of  which  I  spoke  in 
my  report  of  the  23rd  of  last 
month.  The  foundations  lie  at 
a   depth    of    20    feet,   and    they 


No.  195. 
A  curious  Terra-cotta  Cup  (4  M.). 


No.  126. 

Terra-cotta  Pitcher  of  a  frequent  form 

(6  M.). 


extend  to  within   i  o  feet  below  the  present  surface  ;*  for 
as,  with  the  exception   of  excavating  the  temple,  I  only 


Chapter  IX.,  pp.  132-3. 
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intend  to  make  the  trench  through  the  hill  98  feet  broad 
above,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  pull  down  the  building 
entirely. 

In  these  strata  (at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  13  feet)  not 
only  are  all  the   stone  implements  much  rougher,  but  all 


No.  127. 

A  small  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  Handles 
and  three  feet  (6  m.) 


No.  128. 

Terra-cotta  Vase  of  a  frequent  form 
(6  M.). 


the  terra-cottas  also  are  of  a  coarser  quality.  Still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  with  all  their  simplicity  they  possess  a  certain 
elegance,  and  I  must  especially  mention  the  very  pretty 
black  or  red  vases  in  the  form  of  hour-  glasses  with  two 
large  handles,  the  red  ones  being  nearly  4  inches  high,  the 
black  ones  5i  inches  high;  the  small  jars  in  the  form  of 
cups  with  large  handles,  the  larger  jars  with  one  or  two 
handles ;  but  above  all  the  frequently  occurring  covers 
with  the  owl's  face  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy,  which 
are,  it  is  true,  almost  like  those  from  a  depth  of  from 
30  to  23  feet  in  size,  but  considerably  inferior  in  quality. 

The  terra-cotta  balls  found  in  these  strata  are  especially 
remarkable,  owing  to  their  most  varied  symbols.  I  will 
describe  two  of  these,  found  at  a  depth  of  5  meters  (i6i 
feet).  The  surface  of  the  one  is  divided  by  lines  into 
eight  equal  parts ;  *  in  one  of  these  is  a  sun  with  ten  rays, 
of  which  only  four  are  straight,  all  of  the  others  seem 
to  represent  rehgious  symbols.  One  ray  has  the  form  of 
the  Phoenician  letter  "Nun,"  and  must  denote  lightning; 


*  See  Plate  LL,  No.  493.  M.  Burnouf  s  drawings,  from  which  our 
engraving  is  taken,  seem  to  differ  from  Dr.  SchUemann's  description 
in  a  few  of  the  minuter  details. — [Ed.] 
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1  now  come  to  the  ^initd  ni  i/Sn's  at  a  tlc|>tli  of  tVoiii 
-  to  4  meters  (2^  tn  r  :;  feet),  wliieh  arc  evidently  also  the 
reiiuiiiii  ot  a  pcopie  ot  tiic  Aryan  race,  vvlio  took  poa^c-^^iioi, 
of  the  town  iKiilt  upon  tlie  niins  of  IVoy,  and  wlio  destroyed 
it  and  extirpatctl  t!ie  inhabitants ;  tor  in  these  strata  oi 
lo  feet  thick  I  find  nt>  trace  of  metal  !)eyond  two  nails  and 
a  small  piece  of  siher  wire,  aiui  die  structure  of  the  houses 
is  entirdv  dilierent.  All  the  iiouse-wall-*  coii^ihi  oi  -Miiall 
stones  ioincd  with  ciay  ;  in  the  larger  Iniitdings  the  stonei 
are  mure  or  less  hewn,  hut  in  th^  smaller  they  are  alto- 
iiether  rouoh.  Visitors  to  the  Plain  of  I'roy  can  see  in 
the  earthen  walls  of  my  excavations,  at  these  deptlis,  a 
mnnher  (jf  larger  or  smaller  house-walls  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Anion  C!;  others  are  the 
remains  oi  tlio.^e  hiiLie  walls  61 
feet  thick,  of  vvliich  I  spoke  in 
my  re|;ort  of  the  23rd  of  last 
month.  The  foundations  lie  at 
a    (le|>tli     of    20    feet,    and    tliev 
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extend  to  within   to  feet  below  the  present   surface;*  iot- 
as, with  the   exception    of  excavating  the  temple,   I  (>nl\ 
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intend  to   make  tiie   trench   tlirougii   the  hill  .jS  feet  broiul 
above,  it  lias  not  been  necessary  to  pull  down  the   IniiMmi^ 

entirely. 

In  these  strata  (at  a  depth  of  from  2;  to  13  feet)  not 
onlv  are  all  the   stone  implements   much   rougher,  but  all 
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tlie  terra-cottas  also  are  oi"  a  coarser  quality.  Still  it  cannot 
l)e  denied  that  with  all  their  simplicity  tiie\  po-^e-,.  a  certain 
eleiiance.  and  I  mii^t  e^peciallv  mention  the  \erv  prettv 
iilack  or  red  vases  in  the  form  of  hour- gia.^ve^  with  two 
large  handles,  tlie  red  ones  being  nearly  4  inches  high,  the 
black  ones  ^h  inches  high:  the  small  jar.  in  the  iorm  of 
cur)S  w^itlt  lar^e  liandles,  the  larger  lar^  with  one  or  two 
liandles:  but  abo\e  all  the  frequently  occurring  C()\ers 
with  tlie  owl's  face  of  the  tutelarv  goddess  of  Trox,  which 
are,  it  is  trtie,  almost  like  those  from  a  dej)th  of  from 
^0  to  12,  feet  in  si/e,  but  considerably  inferior  in  quality. 

The  terra-cotta  balls  foimd  in  these  sti'ata  are  especially 
remarkable,  owing  to  tlieir  most  \aried  symbob.  I  will 
tlescribe  two  of  these,  found  at  a  depth  of  5  meters  (16'. 
feet).  The  ^uriace  of  the  or.e  i>  (Tnided  by  lines  into 
eight  equal  parts: '•'  in  one  of  these  is  a  sim  with  ten  rays, 
of  which  onlv  four  are  straight,  all  of  the  others  seem 
to  represent  religious  sxmbols.  One  ra\-  Ikh  the  form  ol 
the  Ph(rnician  letter  •' Xim,"'  and  must  denote  lightiung: 

*  See  Plate  1,1..  \o.  49.^  M.  lUirnoufs  drawinus,  iVoin  \Vhi(  h  our 
engraving  is  taken,  seem  10  dilVer  from  Dr.  SchliLinan  1-  dcM npiiou 
in  :i  fow  ofthe  iiiiniilcr  <!vM!ls.      I  Im».  . 
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another  ray  has  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  another  again  the 
form  of  the  numeral  III. ;  a  fourth  is  the  shape  of  a  sign- 
post; and  the  remaining  two  in  the  form  of  fishing-hooks ; 
beside  the  sun  is  a  star.  In  the  next  division  is  a  tree  with 
eight  branches,  a  quadrangle  with  two  stars,  and  a  triangle 
with  four  stars.  The  third  field  contains  a  tree  with  twelve 
branches ;  a  circle  with  a  star ;  and,  beside  and  above 
a  stroke,  twelve  stars,  one  of  which  has  a  dot  in  the 
centre.  The  twelve  little  stars  may  possibly  denote  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which,  being  the  twelve  stations 
of  the  sun,  are  personified  in  the  Rigveda  by  the  twelve 
Adityas,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  indivisible  and  infinite  space. 
The  fourth  field  contains  a  tree  with  only  six  branches, 
a  triangle  with  three  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
stroke,  and  also  two  squares.  The  fifth  field  has  again  a 
sun  with  six  crooked  rays  and  one  straight  ray.  The  sixth 
field  has  five  divisions :  in  the  first  there  are  five,  in  the 
second  four,  and  in  the  third  seven  little  stars ;  the  fourth 
division  contains  a  sign  resembling  the  numeral  II.,  together 
with  three  stars ;  in  the  fifth  division  there  is  a  simple  cross. 
In  the  seventh  field  is  a  tree  with  ten  branches.  In  the 
eighth  field  there  is  a  figure  like  a  serpent,  and  a  star. 

Upon  the  second  terra-cotta  ball  there  is  a  sun  with 
thirteen  straight  rays  ;  further  there  are,  between  two  pj-J, 
three  groups  of  three  stars  each,  and  four  straight  lines ; 
lastly,  below  the  sun  three  similar  lines  and  three 
stars.*  We  also  frequently  find  in  these  strata  terra- 
cotta balls  completely  covered  with  stars;  likewise  an 
immense  number  of  the  round  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of 
tops  and  volcanoes,  more  than  half  of  which  are  adorned 
with  the  most  various  symbolical  signs.  We  have  also 
discovered  here  many  weapons  of  diorite  and  hard  green 
stone,  as  well  as    a   number  of  whetstones  of  black  and 


green  slate  with  a  hole  at  one  end.'*^  The  use  of  these  whet- 
stones is  not  very  clear  to  me,  for,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  the  depths  of  from  7  to  4  meters  (23  to  1 3  feet)  I  have 
found  no  trace  of  any  metal  beyond  the  two  nails  and  the 
piece  of  silver  wire.  However,  we  came  upon  a  few  frag- 
ments of  moulds  for  casting  instruments,  and  hence  it  is 
probable  that  copper  was  known.  In  any  case,  however, 
it  was  rare  and  costly,  for  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
found  such  colossal  masses  of  stone  instruments. 

I  found  in  these  depths  a  large  number  of  curious 
large  vases,  and  among  them  several  beautiful  urns  with 
the  owl's  head  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  her  two  female  breasts, 
navel,  and  the  two  upraised  arms  beside  the  head.  Upon 
one  of  the  navels  is  a  cross  and  four  holes,  which  are 
doubtless  intended  to  represent  the  four  nails  employed  by 
our  Aryan  ancestors  to  fasten  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
which  were  laid  crosswise  for  producing  the  holy  fire.f 
In  these  strata  I  also  discovered  a  number  of  those 
cups  in  the  form  of  champagne-glasses  with  two  handles, 
which  however,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings, 
become  clumsier,  smaller,  and  inferior  in  quality  at 
every  yard  the  higher  w^e  ascend.  Cups  with  coronets 
below  (vase-covers)  also  occur,  like- 
wise many  small  red  jars  with  three 
feet  and  two  handles,  and  several 
hundreds  of  uncoloured  jars,  wdth 
a  handle  from  nearly  4  to  4^  inches 
high.  There  are  also  enormous 
masses  of  large  clumsy  hammers 
and  other  instruments  of  diorite ;  I  also  found  a  Priapus  of 
diorite,  which  is  above  12^  inches  high  and  74  inches  thick. 

There  is  a  well  belonging  to  this  nation,  built  of  good 
hewn  stones  cemented  with  clay ;  its  opening  is  at  a  depth 


No.  129. 
Terra-cotta  Vase  of  a  form  fre- 
quent at  the  depth  of  3-5  M, 


*  On  Plate  L.,  No.  491,  this  ball  is  represented  from  M.  Burnoufs 
drawings,  showing  six  different  faces. 


*  See  No.  5,  p.  24.— 
terra-cotta  vases. 

t  See  No.  13,  p.  35. 


[Ed.]     Perhaps  they  were  used  to  polish  the 
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another  ni\  lui>  the  form  of  :i  serpeiu  :  another  again  the 
forni  of  the  nuinera!  III.;  a  fourth  is  the  shape  of  a  Nign- 
post;  and  the  rcmaininji;  two  in  tlie  f(»rm  of  fis!fing-hof>ks ; 
iieside  the  sun  is  a  star.  In  tlie  next  division  is  a  tree  with 
eii^ht  l)ranclies,  a  quadrangle  with  two  stars,  and  a  triangle 
with  four  stars.  The  third  Held  contains  a  tree  witli  twelve 
hraiichcs ;  a  circle  witli  a  star;  and,  beside  and  al>o\e 
a  stroke,  twelve  stars,  one  of  wliich  lias  a  dot  in  tlie 
centre.  The  twelve  little  stars  may  possilily  denote  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zutiiac,  which,  being  tlie  twelve  stations 
of  the  sun,  are  personiiied  in  the  Rigveda  by  the  twelve 
Adityas,  sons  of  Aditi,  the  indivisible  and  inlinitc  s|>ace. 
The  fourth  ticld  contains  a  tree  with  only  six  branches, 
a  triangle  witli  tliree  compartments,  in  one  of  whicli  is  a 
stroke,  and  also  two  squares.  The  fiitii  field  has  agani  a 
sun  with  six  crooked  ra\  s  and  one  straight  ra\'.  Tlie  hixth 
field  has  five  iiaiaujii^:  in  the  first  there  are  five,  in  tlie 
second  ttiur,  anil  in  the  third  seven  little  stars:  the  tburth 
di\-i5ioo,  contains  a  sign  resembling  the  numeral  IL,  togetlier 
with  three  stars;  in  the  fifth  di\ision  there  is  a  simple  crovi. 
In  the  seventh  tield  is  a  tree  wirh  ten  branches.  In  tlie 
eii^hth  rieid  there  is  a  figure  like  a  serpetu,  anil  a  siar. 

I'pon  the  second  terra-cotta  ball  there  is  a  sun  with 
thiriccn  straight  rays ;  furtlier  there  are,  between  two  pjJ, 
three  groups  of  three  stars  each,  and  four  straight  lines; 
lastlv,  hckm  the  sun  three  .similar  lines  and  three 
stars."®'  We  also  frequently  tuKl  in  tliese  strata  terra- 
cotta ixdls  completely  covered  with  stars:  likewise  an 
immense  number  of  the  round  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of 
top>  and  volcanoes,  more  than  half  of  which  are  adorned 
with  the  ir.o^r  \arious  svmholical  signs.  W'e  have  also 
discovered  here  many  weapons  of  diorite  and  liard  green 
stone,  as  well  as    a    number  of  wiietstones  of  black  and 


•■  ( )n  IMute  I  ..  N".    •')!,  lliis  ball  i'>  rrproeiited  iVoin  M.  BuriKnif'^ 
^Irauv us.  shrn^niu  -i\  »iitlcrcni  t:ires. 
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oreen  slate  with  a  hole  at  one  end.*  'ihe  use  oi"  tJi-v.  whct- 
Stones  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  tor,  as  I  ha\e  alreadx-  <;iii!, 
HI  the  deptlis  of  from  7  to  4  nuter>  ( :•  :;  to  13  ilvt)  I  iiave 
found  no  trace  of  any  metal  beyond  the  two  nails  and  ihe 
piece  of  silver  wire.  However,  we  came  ui)on  a  lew  iruii- 
ments  of  moulds  tor  casting  insmirn.  nt-.  :;n:i  heit;;.^  it  i^ 
j)rohable  tliat  copper  was  Ivnown.  In  [inv  c:i-^c,  Ji:)\\-\Lr, 
it  was  rare  and  co-^rlv,  tor  otlieruise  I  ^i.u)iiid  v^oi  hi\e 
hmnd  such  colossal  masses  of  stone  instriu. 

I  fi)und  in  thoc  de!)ti'^  .'  Kir '\-  ninniKr  >. 
large  vases,  and  among  tiKni  several  I. 
tlie  owfs  head  of  vlie  Iiian  Atiienj,  her  r.\o  t-'n;: 
navel,  and  the  two  upraised  arni>  he-ide  the  i!(;id.  I  i;')]i 
one  of  the  navels  1-  a  cro^s  immI  four  iiok--.  wiii^ii  ;r- 
doubtless  inieniieu  to  rej)re^ent  nie  lour  nai 
our  Arvan  ancestors  to  fisrcii  tiii;  iwo 
wliich  w^ere  laivl  cro.^^wiie  \nv  pro(hKiiiu  lise  Im; 
In  these  strata  1  al-^o  discoxered  a  nunfner  or 
cups  in  the  lV>rm  of  champagne-glas^e.  with  two  iiandi;-. 
which  however,  a->  may  be  seen  (ri^m  the  (irawi!-:  . 
becoine  clumsier,  snialler,  and  inierior  in  Uu:di'\  at 
e\er\'  \  ru'd  liie  higlier  we  a;cend.  Caip^  v:\\\\  c(?ron(/rs 
below  (vase-co\er^ )  aio  occur,  like- 
wise many  small  red  jar:>  witii  three 
feet  and  two  handles,  ami  several 
hundreds  of  uncoloured  mr.  witli 
a  handle  irom  nearl\-  4  to  4^  inches 
hio;h.  There  are  also  enormous 
masses  of  large  clum^v  hammers 
and  otlicr  instruments  of  diorite  :  I  also  found  a  Prirti^.n  ot 
diorite,  which  is  al'0\e  ]  i\  inches  high  and  77  incin  ^  tiiick. 

There  is  a  well   belonL'ino-  t()  tliis  nation,  built  o:     •.;(>;] 
hewn  stones  cemented  with  clay:   its  opening  i>  ;it  a  (iej)th 
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of  13  feet.  I  have  had  it  cleared  out  almost  as  far  as  the 
primary  soil ;  one  wall  of  this  well  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  left  side  of  the  northern  entrance  of  my  great  cutting. 
Hand  mill-stones  of  lava  are  also  found  in  immense  numbers 
in  these  strata. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ilium  commenced  when 
the  accumulation  of  dibris  on  this  hill  had  reached  a  height 
of  4  meters  (13  feet)  below  its  present  surface;  for  the  town 
was  again  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  killed  or  driven 
out  by  a  wretched  tribe,  which  certainly  must  likewise  have 
belonged  to  the  Aryan  race,  for  upon  the  round  terra-cottas 
I  still  very  frequently  find  the  tree  of  life  and  the  simple 
and  double  cross  with  the  four  nails.  In  these  depths, 
however,  the  form  of  the  whorls  degenerates ;  they  become 
more  elongated  and  pointed ;  I  also  find  many  in  the 
form  of  cones   about  \\  inch  to  li  inch  in  height,  which 


No.  130.    Terra -cotta  Vessel  (4  m.). 


No.  131.     A  small  Terra-cotta  Vase  with 
two  Rings  for  suspension  (2  m.). 


never  occur  in  the  lower  strata ;  most  of  them  are  without 
decorations.  Of  pottery  much  less  is  found,  and  all  of  it 
is  much  more  inartistic  than  that  in  the  preceding  strata. 
However,  an  exceedingly  fanciful  goblet,  found  at  a  depth 
of  13  feet,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned;  its  body, 
which  rests  upon  three  little  feet,  is  a  tube,  out  of  which 
three  small  cups  stand  up.  We  still  frequently  meet  with 
cups  (vase-covers)  bearing  the  owl's  face  of  the  I lian  Athena, 
and  a  kind  of  helmet,  but  they  continue  to  become  more 
and  more  rude.*     In  like  manner  the  cups  in  the  form  of 


Compare  these  with  Cut  No.  74  on  p.  115. 


champagne-glasses  continue  to  be  inferior  in  quality,  they  are 

always  smaller  and  coarser,  and  are  now  only  about  5  inches 

high,  whereas    at    a  depth  of 

33  feet  they  were   I2f  inches 

high.  Several  vases  with  female 

breasts,    navel,    and    upraised 

arms,  occur  at  a  depth  of  4 


Nos.  132,  133.     Owl-faced  Vase-covers  (3  M.).     The  second  is  of  an  unusual  form. 


Nos.  134,  135-     Two-handled  Cups  from  the  upper  Stratum  (2  m.). 


No.  136.     Terra-cotta  Vase  (2  M.). 


No.  137.  Perforated  Terra-cotta  (2  m.). 


meters  (13  feet),  one  at  a  depth  of  i\  meters  (about  8  feet). 
Small  red  vases  in  the  form  of  hour-glasses  with  a  handle 
are  still  frequently  met  with ;  two  were  found  at  as  small 
a  depth  as  2  meters   (6i   feet).     A  very  great  number  of 
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of  13  feet.  I  have  had  it  cleared  out  almost  as  far  as  the 
|iriniary  soil ;  one  wall  of  this  well  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  left  side  of  the  northern  entrance  of  my  great  cutting. 
Hand  rnill-^tonesof  lava  are  aUo  found  in  immense  numbers 
in  tlie-.e  strata. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  histor\  oi  Ilium  comniencecl  when 
the  accumulation  oi  dSris  on  this  hill  had  reached  a  height 
of  4  meters  (13  feet)  below  its  present  surface;  lor  the  town 
was  auain  tlestroved,  and  the  inhal/itants  killed  or  (h'iveii 
olU  b\  a  wretchud  tribe,  which  certainly  must  likewise  have 
belonged  to  the  Aryan  race,  for  u])on  the  rountl  terra-cotta^ 
I  still  very  frequently  iind  the  tree  of  life  and  the  simple 
and  double  cro^s  with  the  i()ur  naiN.  In  these  depths, 
however,  the  form  of  the  wheals  deirenerates :  thev  become 
more  elongated  and  pointed  ;  I  iiho  htul  many  in  the 
form  of  cones   about  il  inch   to  li  inch  in  height,  whicli 


No.  130.     'I  irra-cutta  Vessc!   4  m.). 


No.  131.     A  sill. ill  'IVn-.n  . .tt:i  Vase  with 

two  Rings  tor  sus|»cii>iioi;»  [z  M.). 


never  occur  in  the  lower  strata;  most  of  them  are  without 
decorations.  Of  pottery  much  less  is  found,  and  all  of  it 
i-,  much  more  inartistic  than  that  in  the  preceding  strata. 
However,  an  exceeilingly  fanciful  goblet,  found  at  a  depth 
of  13  feet,  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned;  its  body, 
whicli  rests  upon  three  little  feet,  is  a  tube,  out  of  which 
three  small  cu|)S  stand  up.  Wc  still  frequently  meet  with 
cups  (vase-co\er^)  bearing  the  (mTsface  of  tlieliian  Atliena, 
and  a  kind  ol  iielmet,  but  they  continue  to  become  more 
and  more  rude.'''      In  like  m:mner  the  cups  in  the  form  of 

■"■  CoiniKMc  [Ir'Sv^  \\ii!i  '  "ut  Xo.  74  on  |i.  115. 
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chanrpagne-glasses  continue  to  be  inferior  in  c|ualir\ ,  they  are 

alwavs  smaller  ami  coarser,  and  are  now  on!}- about  5  inclk-, 

hiiih,  whereas    at    a   depth    oi 

5  3  feet  they  were    i2r!    inciies 

liieh.  Several  vases  with  female 

breasts,    navel,    and     u[)raisetl 

arms,  occur  at  a   tlepth   oi"  4 
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meters  (13  feet),  one  at  a  depth  of  ih  meters  (about  8  fe-.t ). 
Small  re'l  vases  in  the  form  of  lioiu'-glasses  with  a  handle 
are  still  frequently  met  with  ;  two  were  foimd  at  a.  sinall 
a  depth  as    2    nuters    (6.'.    feel).       \  \  er\   .i;reat    lumibcr   oi 
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small  ordinary  jars  were  found  at  a  depth  of  4  and 
3  meters  (13  to  9!  feet),  but  they  almost  entirely  cease 
to  be  found  at  2  meters  (6i  feet)  below  the  surface.     At 


Nos.  138,  139.     Deep  Plates  {paterce)  with  Rings  for  suspension,  placed  [a\  vertically  or  {b)  hori- 
zontally (i  and  2  M.). 

the  depths  of  4,  3,  and  even  ^\  meters  (13,  9! ,  and  8  feet) 
I  also  found  very  many  idols  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  made  ot 
fine  marble ;  upon  several  there  are  engravings  of  her  owl's 
head  and  girdle. 

At  a  depth  of  3  meters  (10  feet)  I  also  found  a  terra- 
cotta idol,  which  represents  this  same  goddess  with  the  owFs 
face  and  two  enormous  eyes ;  she  has  two  female  breasts. 


No.  X40.    a.  Front. 


No.  140.    b.  Back. 
Idols  of  the  Ilian  Athena  (3M.). 


No.  141. 


and  long  hair  hanging  down  behind.  Three  horizontal 
lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  armour.  At  the  same 
depth  I  also  found  a  small  and  splendid  sacrificial  basin  of 
terra-cotta,  with  three  feet ;  in  the  basin  there  are  engraved 


a  suastika,  a  tree  with  twenty-four  branches,  and  a  cater- 
pillar.* 

Copper  was  known  to  this  people,  for  I  discovered  here 

knives,  lances,  and  nails  made  of  this  metal.  The  form  of 
the  nails  is  often  curious,  for  occasionally  I  find  them  with 
two  heads,  one  beside  the  other,  sometimes  with  no  head  at 
all,  but  merely  two  pointed  ends,  so  that  a  kind  of  head  had 
to  be  made  by  bending  over  about  f  of  an  inch  at  one  of 
the  ends.  Another  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  metals  is 
furnished  by  the  moulds  in  mica-schist. 

We  find  scarcely  any  stones  in  these  strata,  and  the 
masses  of  charred  ruins  and  wood-ashes  leave  no  doubt 
that  all  the  buildings  of  this  tribe 
were  made  of  wood.  I  find  in  these 
strata  of  6i  feet  thick  some  few  stone 
weights,  also  a  couple  of  hand-mills 
of  lava,  but  otherwise  no  imple- 
ments of  stone  except  knives  of 
silex  in  the  form  of  saws,  which 
seem  often  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  a 
depth  of  6i  feet  I  found  a  saw  made 
of  silex  4I  inches  in  length  and  i  •  3 
in  breadth,  which  was  so  exquisitely 
made  that  I  at  first  thought  it  must  be  a  comb.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  saw  bore  the  clearest  marks  of 
having  been  encased  in  wood. 

With  the  people  to  whom  these  strata  belonged — from 
4  to  2  meters  (13  to  6i  feet)  below  the  surface — the  pre-  , 
Hellenic  ages  end,  for  henceforward  we  see  many  ruined 
walls  of  Greek  buildings,  of  beautifully  hewn  stones  laid 
together  without  cement,  and  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  all 
even  the  ruins  of  house-walls,  in  which  the  stones  are  joined 


No.  142.  Mould  in  Mica-schist 
for  casting  some  unknown  ob- 
ject (2i  M.). 


*  See  Plate  XLVIIL,  No.  484. 
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small  ordinary  jars  were  found  at  a  depth  of  4  and 
3  meters  (13  to  9 'J  feet),  but  they  almost  cntu-ely  cease 
to  be  found  at  1  meters  (6h  feet)  below  the  surface.     At 
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the  depths  of  4,  3,  and  even  i\  meters  (13.  g],  and  8  feet) 
I  also  found  verv  manv  idols  of  the  Uiau  Athena,  made  ot 
tme  marble:  up(»n  several  there  are  cngra\ings  of  her  owl's 
head  and  girdle. 

xVt  a  de])th  of' 3  meters  (10  feet)  I  also  found  a  terra- 
cotta idol,  which  represents  tin-;  same  goddess  with  the  owl's 
face  and  two  enormous  eves:   she  has  two  female  brear^t^. 


\o.  n  ..     a.   Iron'. 


N'.j.  14...     /'.    i'.ack. 
Ii!oI>  (jftiii;  Iliaii  Atl'.ciui  (jM.). 


No.  141. 


and  long  hair  hanging  down  behind.  Three  horizontal 
lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  armour.  At  the  same 
de[)th  1  alho  found  a  small  and  splendid  sacrihcial  basin  of 
tcrra-totta,  \virh  three  feet:   in  the  ba-in  there  are  enoravefl 
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a  suastlka,  a  tree  with  twenty-four  branches,  and  a  cater- 
pillar."^' 

Copper  was  known  to  this  people,  for  I  discovered  here 

knives,  lances,  and  nails  made  of  this  metal.  Tlie  form  of 
the  nails  is  often  curious,  for  occasionally  I  tind  them  with 
two  heads,  one  beside  the  other,  sometimes  with  no  head  at 
all  but  merely  two  pointed  ends,  so  that  a  kind  of  head  had 
to  be  made  bv  bending  o\er  about  'I  of  an  inch  at  one  ot 
the  ends.  Another  proof  of  their  knowledge  of  metals  is 
hirnislietl  bv  the  moulds  in  mica-schist. 

We  fuid  scarcely  anv  stones  in  these  strata,  and  the 
masses  of  charred  ruins  and  wood-ashes  lea\e  no  doubt 
that  all  the  buildings  of  this  tribe 
were  made  of  wood.  I  find  in  th.ese 
strata  of  64  feet  thick  some  few  stone 
weights,  also  a  cou])le  of  hand-mills 
of  lava,  but  otherwise  no  imple- 
ments of  stone  except  knives  of 
silex  in  tlie  form  of  saws,  which 
seem  often  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care,  llius,  for  instance,  at  a 
depth  of  6-1  feet  I  found  a  saw  made 
of  silex  4 1  inches  in  length  and  i  '3 
in  breadth,  which  was  so  exquisitely 
made  that  I  at  tirst  thought  it  must  be  a  comb.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  saw  bore  the  clearest  marks  of 
ha\  ino-  been  encased  in  wood. 

With  the  |)eople  to  whom  these  strata  belonged — from 
4  to  2  meters  (13  to  6^  feet)  below  the  surface— the  pre-  . 
Hellenic  ages  end,  for  henceforward  we  see  many  ruined 
walls  of  (jreek  buildings,  of  beautifully  hewn  stones  laid 
too-ether  without  cement,  and  in  the  uppermost  laver  of  all 
even  the  ruins  of  hou^e-walls,  in  whicli  the  stones  are  joined 
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with  lime  or  cement.  Moreover,  the  painted  and  unpainted 
terra-cottas,  occasionally  found  at  a  depth  of  2  meters 
(6i  feet),  leave  no  doubt  that  a  Greek  colony  took  posses- 
sion of  Ilium  when  the  surface  of  this  hill  was  still  that 
much  lower  than  it  is  now.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  when  this  new  colonization  took  place,  but  it  must 
certainly  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  visit  of  Xerxes 
reported  by  Herodotus  (VII.  43),  which  took  place  480 
years  before  Christ.  According  to  Strabo  (XIII.  i.  42)  the 
town  was  built  under  Lydian  dominion,  and  hence  this 
event  may  have  taken  place  about  700  b.c,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lydian  dominion  is  assigned  to  the  year 
797  B.C.  Fluted  jars,  which  archaeologists  believe  to  belong 
to  a  period  200  years  anterior  to  Christ,  are  found  imme- 
diately below  the  surface,  at  a  depth  of  from  ij  to  3^  feet. 
The  Greek  colony  does  not  appear  by  any  means  to  have  at 
all  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  for  I  still  find  a  great 
deal  of  pre-Hellenic  pottery  at  a  depth  of  6i  and  even  of 
5  feet.  At  all  events  those  round  lamp-shaped  terra-cottas 
with  a  potter's  stamp  and  two  holes  at  the  edge,  found  as  far 
down  as  6i  feet,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  Greek  manufacture. 
The  round  articles  with  one  hole  through  the  centre,  without 
or  with  decorations  representing  the  sun  and  its  rays,  or  the 
sun  with  stars,  or  four  double  or  treble  rising  suns  forming 
a  cross,  or  even  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  a  simple  or  double 
cross,  occur  in  numbers  as  far  up  as  a  depth  o(  ^i  feet;  but 
in  these  uppermost  strata  the  quality  of  the  clav  of  which 
these  articles  are  made  is  very  bad,  and  the  symbolical  signs 
are  very  coarsely  and  inartistically  engraved.  My  wife,  who 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  discovery  of  Ilium,  and  who  helps 
me  assiduously  in  the  excavations,  found,  in  a  cutting  which 
she  and  her  maid  had  opened  close  to  our  house,  the  same 
round  terra-cottas,  with  or  without  decorations,  even  quite 
close  to  the  surface.  How  these  exceedingly  remarkable 
objects,  which  are  adorned  with  the  most  ancient  religious 
symbols  of  the  Aryan  race,  can  have  continued  to  be  used 


for  more  than  1000  years  by  the  four  tribes  which  succes- 
sively held  possession  of  Ilium,  and  even  by  the  civilized 
Greek  colony,  is  to  me  a  problem  as  inexplicable  as  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  used.  If,  as  I  now  conjecture, 
they  represent  the  wheel,  which  in  the  Rigveda  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sun's  chariot,  they  were  probably  used  as  £x  votos^  or 
they  were  worshipped  as  idols  of  the  sun-god,  Phoebus  Apollo. 
But  why  are  there  such  enormous  numbers  of  them  ? 

The  well,  which  I  last  year  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
6i  feet,  built  of  hewn  stones  with  cement,  belongs  of  course 
to  the  Greek  colony ;  so  also  do  all  those  enormous  water 
and  wine  urns  (tti^oi),  which  I  met  with  in  the  upper- 
most strata.  I  find  all  of  these  colossal  urns,  as  well  as  all 
those  met  with  in  the  deeper  strata,  standing  upright,  which 
is  the  best  proof,  if  indeed  any  were  needed,  that  the 
mighty  masses  of  ddbris  cannot  have  been  brought  here 
from  another  place,  but  that  they  were  formed  gradually  in 
the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  and  that  the  conquerors 
and  destroyers  of  Ilium,  or  at  least  the  new  settlers  after  its 
conquest  and  destruction,  never  had  the  same  manners  and 
customs  as  their  predecessors.  Consequently,  for  many 
centuries,  houses  with  walls  built  of  unburnt  bricks  stood 
upon  the  mighty  heaps  of  stone,  from  13  to  20  feet  thick, 
belonging  to  the  enormous  buildings  of  the  primitive 
Trojans ;  again,  for  centuries,  houses  built  of  stones  joined 
with  clay  were  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  houses  of  brick ; 
for  another  long  period,  upon  the  ruins  of  these  stone 
houses  wooden  houses  were  erected ;  and  lastly,  upon  the 
charred  ruins  of  the  latter  were  established  the  buildings 
of  the  Greek  colony,  which  at  first  consisted  of  large  hewn 
stones  joined  with  clay  or  cement.  It  can  thus  no  longer 
seem  astonishing  that  these  masses  of  ruins,  covering  the 
primary  soil,  have  a  thickness  of  from  14  to  16  meters 
(46  to  52^  feet)  at  the  least. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  translation  of  the 
answer  I  made  to  an  article  published  by  M.  G.  Nikolaides 
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in  No.  1 8 1  of  the  Greek  newspaper  '  ^E(f)rjixepU  ^vlprjTrjcrecov,' 
in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  I  am  giving 
myself  unnecessary  trouble,  and  that  the  site  of  Troy  is  not 
to  be  found  here,  but  on  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi.* 

"  M.  Nikolaides  maintains  that  the  site  of  Troy  cannot 
be  discovered  by  means  of  excavations  or  other  proofs, 
but  solely  from  the  Iliad.  He  is  right,  if  he  supposes  that 
Ilium  is  only  a  picture  of  Homer's  imagination,  as  the  City 
of  the  Birds  was  but  a  fancy  of  Aristophanes.  If^  however, 
he  believes  that  a  Troy  actually  existed,  then  his  assertion 
appears  most  strange.  He  thereupon  says  that  Troy  was 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi,  for  that  at  the  foot 
of  them  are  the  two  springs  beside  which  Hector  was  killed. 
This  is,  however,  a  great  mistake,  for  the  number  of  springs 
there  is  forty,  and  not  two,  which  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  Turkish  name  of  the  district  of  the  springs,  'Kirkgios' 
(40  eyes  or  springs).  My  excavations  in  1868,  on  the 
heights  of  Bunarbashi,  which  I  everywhere  opened  down 
to  the  primary  soil,  also  suffice  to  prove  that  no  village, 
much  less  a  town,  has  ever  stood  there.  This  is  further 
shown  by  the  shape  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  pointed, 
sometimes  steep,  and  in  all  cases  very  irregular.  At  the 
end  of  the  heights,  at  a  distance  of  iii  miles  from  the 
Hellespont,  there  are,  it  is  true,  the  ruins  of  a  small  town, 
but  its  area  is  so  very  insignificant,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
have  possessed  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  of  the  Iliad,  the  Homeric  Ilium 
must  have  had  over  50,000.  In  addition  to  this,  the  small 
town  is  four  hours  distant,  and  the  40  springs  are  3^  hours 
distant,  from  the  Hellespont;  and  such  distances  entirely 
contradict  the  statements  of  the  Iliad,  according  to 
which  the  Greeks  forced  their  way  fighting,  four  times  in 


*  We  do  not  feel  it  right  to  spoil  the  unity  of  the  following  disquisition 
by  striking  out  the  few  repetitions  of  arguments  urged  in  other  parts  of 
the  work. — [Ed.] 
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one  day,  across  the  land  which  lay  between  the  naval  camp 
and  the  walls  of  Troy. 

''M.  Nikolaides's  map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  may 
give  rise  to  errors ;  for  he  applies  the  name  of  Simo'is  to 
the  river  which  flows  through  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Plain,  whereas  this  river  is  the  Thymbrius,  as 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert  has  proved.  In  his  excavations  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  Mr.  Calvert  found  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  about  which  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  owing  to  the  long  inscrip- 
tion which  contains  the  inventory  of  the  temple.  Then 
on  the  map  of  M.  Nikolaides  I  find  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  much  larger  river  Doumbrek-Su,  which  flows 
through  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and 
passed  close  by  the  ancient  town  of  Ophrynium,  near 
which  was  Hector's  tomb  and  a  grove  dedicated  to  him.* 
Throughout  all  antiquity,  this  river  was  called  the  Simois, 
as  is  also  proved  by  Virgil  {^n.  III.  302, 305).  The  map 
of  M.  Nikolaides  equally  ignores  the  river  which  flows 
from  south  to  north  through  the  Plain,  the  Kalifatli- 
Asmak,  with  its  enormously  broad  bed,  which  must  cer- 
tainly at  one  time  have  been  occupied  by  the  Scamander, 
and  into  which  the  Simois  still  flow^s  to  the  north  of  Ilium. 
The  Scamander  has  altered  its  course  several  times,  as  is 
proved  by  the  three  large  river-beds  between  it  and  the 
bed  of  the  Kalifatli-Asmak.  But  even  these  three  ancient 
river-beds  are  not  given  in  the  map  of  M.  Nikolaides. 

"In  complete  opposition  to  all  the  traditions  of  an- 
tiquity, the  map  recognises  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  the 
conical  sepulchral  mound  of  In-Tepe,  which  stands  on  a  hill 
at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  of  Rhceteum,  and  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  regarded  as  the  tomb  of 
Ajax.     During   an   excavation   of  this  hill,  in   1788,   an 


*  Strabo,    XIII.    i.    p.    103;    Lycophron,    Cassandra,    1208. 
further,  on  the  Simois,  Note  A,  p.  358. 
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arched  passage  was  found,  about  3I  feet  high,  and  built  of 
bricks ;  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple.     According 
to  Strabo  (XIII.  i.  p.  103),  the  temple  contained  the  statue 
of  Ajax,  which  Mark  Antony  took  away  and  presented  to 
Cleopatra.     Augustus  gave  it  back  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Rhoeteum,  which  was  situated  near  the  tomb. 
According  to  Philostratus  {Heroica,  I.),  the  temple,  which 
stood  over  the  grave,  was  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
and  according  to   Pliny  {H.  N.,  V.  33),  the  town  of  Aian- 
teum  was  at  one  time  situated  close  to  the  tomb.     On  the 
other  hand,  throughout  antiquity,  the  tomb  of  Achilles  was 
believed  to  be  the  sepulchral  mound  on  an  elevation  at  the 
foot  of  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  close  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  its   position  corresponds  perfectly  with  Homer's   de- 
scription.* 

"The  field  situated  directly  south  of  this  tomb,  and 
which  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  is  doubtless  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Achilleum,  which,  according  to 
Strabo  (XIII.  i.  p.  1 10),  was  built  by  the  Mitylenaeans,  who 
were  for  many  years  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  while  the 
latter  held  Sigeum,  and  which  was  destroyed  simultaneously 
with  Sigeum  by  the  people  of  Ilium.  Pliny  (//.  N.,  V.  ^2>) 
confirms  the  disappearance  of  Achilleum.  The  Ilians  here 
brought  offerings  to  the  dead,  not  only  on  the  tomb  of 
Achilles,  but  also  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs  of  Patro- 
clus  and  Antilochus.f     Alexander  the  Great  offered  sacri- 


*  Odyssey,  XXIV.  80-81  : 

*A/x^'  ahrolffi  8'  tirara  fx^yav  Koi  afivfiova  rvfi^v 
XivafJi^y  ^Apydcav  Uphs  arparhs  atxM'JTaa'i', 
'Akt^  iirl  7rpovxov(TT)y   ivl  -jrAaTet  'EWTjffTrdvrei}, 
*fls  K€V  Tr}\e<pav^5   4k  TrovrSipiv  avipdffiv  ill) 
ToiSf  ot  vvv  yeydacri,   Koi  ot  ufT6Triffd€v  eaovrai. 

**We  the  holy  army  of  the  spear- throwing  Argives,  then  raised  round  these 
(bones)  a  great  and  honourable  tomb  on  the  projecting  shore  of  the  broad  Hellespont, 
so  that  it  might  be  seen  from  the  sea  by  the  men  who  are  now  born  and  who  shall  be 
hereafter." — Dr.  Schhemann's  translation. 

t  Strabo,  XIII.  i. 
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The  traditional  Tomb  of  Ajax,  with  the  Ruins  of  his  Temple. 


B.— MOUND   CALLED  THE  TOMB   OF  ACHILLES. 
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fices  here  in  the  temple  of  Achilles.'*  Caracalla  also, 
accompanied  by  his  army,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  manes 
of  Achilles,  and  held  games  around  the  tomb.f  Homer 
never  says  anything  about  a  river  in  the  Greek  camp,  which 
probably  extended  along  the  whole  shore  between  Cape 
Sigeum  and  the  Scamander,  which  at  that  time  occupied 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Kalifatli-Asmak.  But  the  latter, 
below  the  village  of  Kumkoi,  is  at  all  events  identical 
with  the  large  bed  of  the  small  stream  In-tepe-Asmak, 
which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near  Cape  Rhoeteum. 

"  M.  Nikolaides  further  quotes  the  following  Unes  from 
the  Iliad  (II.  81 1-8 15):— 

"Eo-Tt  Bi  Tts  TrpoirdpoiOe  7roA.tos  aiTrcta  KoXwvr], 
'Ev  TTcSto)  dirdvevOcy  TreptSpo/JLOs  tvOa  koX  tvBa, 
T^v  17x01  ai'8p€S  Bartctav  KiKkria-KovarLV^ 
^AOdvaroL  Sc  T€  oijfjia  iroXvaKapByiOio  Mvptvr)^. 

"Ev^a  TOTC  TpCDCS  T€  SuKpiOeV  r)h*  eTTLKOVpOL. 

*  Before  the  city  stands  a  lofty  mound, 
Each  way  encircled  by  the  open  plain ; 
Men  call  it  Batiea;  but  the  Gods 
The  tomb  of  swift  Myrina ;  mustered  there 
The  Trojans  and  Allies  their  troops  arrayed.' 

M.  Nikolaides  gathers  from  this,  that  in  front  of  Ilium  there 
was  a  very  high  hill,  upon  which  the  Trojan  army  of 
50,000  men  were  marshalled  in  battle-array.  I,  however, 
do  not  interpret  the  above  lines  by  supposing  that  the 
mound  of  Batiea  was  large  and  spacious,  nor  that  50,000 
were  marshalled  upon  it  in  battle-array.  On  the  contrary, 
when  Homer  uses  the  word  '  aiTrvs '  for  height,  he  always 
means  '  steep  and  lofty,'  and  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  height 
50,000  Trojans  could  not  possibly  have  been  marshalled. 
Moreover,  the  poet  expressly  says  that  the  steep  hill  is 
called  by  the  gods  the  tomb  of  the  nimble-limbed  Myrina, 


■^  Plutarch,  '  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great ' ;  Cicero,  pro  Archia,  10  ; 
^lian,  V.  H.,  12,  7. 

t  Dio  Cassius,  LXXVII. 
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while  'Batiea,'  the  name  which  men  gave  the  hill,  can 
signify  only  'the  tomb  of  Batiea.'  For,  according  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  12),  Batiea  was  the  daughter  of  the  Trojan 
King  Teucer,  and  married  Dardanus,  who  had  immigrated 
from  Samothrace,  and  who  eventually  became  the  founder 
of  Troy.*  Myrina  was  one  of  the  Amazons  who  had  under- 
taken the  campaign  against  Troy.f  Homer  can  never  have 
wished  us  to  believe  that  50,000  warriors  were  marshalled 
upon  a  steep  and  lofty  tumulus,  upon  whose  summit 
scarcely  ten  men  could  stand ;  he  only  wished  to  indicate 
the  locality  where  the  Trojan  army  was  assembled ;  they 
were  therefore  marshalled  round  or  beside  the  tumulus. 

"  M.  Nikolaides  goes  on  to  say,  that  such  a  hill  still  exists 
in  front  of  Bunarbashi,  whereas  there  is  no  hill  whatever,  not 
even  a  mound,  before  Ilium  Novum.  My  answer  to  this 
is  that  in  front  of  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi  there  are  none 
of  those  conical  tumuli  called  '  o-r^/xara '  by  Homer,  that 
however  there  must  have  been  one  in  front  of  His^arlik, 
where  I  am  digging,  but  it  has  disappeared,  as  do  all  earthen 
mounds  when  they  are  brought  under  the  plough.J  Thus, 
for  instance,  M.  NikolaYdes,  during  his  one  day's  residence 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy  in  the  year  1867,  still  found  the 
tumulus  of  Antilochus  near  the  Scamander,  for  he  speaks 
of  it  in  his  work  published  in  the  same  year.  I,  too,  saw 
the  same  tumulus  in  August,  1868,  but  even  then  it  had 
considerably  decreased  in  size,  for  it  had  just  begun  to  be 
ploughed  over,  and  now  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

"  M.  Nikolaides  says  that  I  am  excavating  in  New  Ilium. 
My  answer  is  that  the  city,  whose  depths  I  am  investigating, 
was  throughout  antiquity,  nay  from  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion to  that  of  its  destruction,  always  simply  called  Ihum, 
and  that  no  one  ever  called  it  New  Ilium,  for  everyone 


♦ ///W,  XX.  215-218. 

t  Herodotus,  I.  27  ;  ///W,  III.  189-190;  Strabo,  XIII.  3. 

X  But  see  further  on  this  point,  Chapter  XL,  pp.  197-8. — [Ed.] 
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believed  that  the  city  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Homeric  lUum, 
and  that  it  was  identical  with  it.     The  only  person  who 
ever  doubted  its  identity  with  Ilium,  the  city  of  Priam,  was 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  maintained  that  the  famous  old 
city  had  stood   on   the  site  of  the  village  of  the   Ilians 
(lUecov    Kcofirj),  which  lies  30    stadia  (3    geog.    miles)    to 
the  south-east.      This  opinion  was   afterwards   shared   by 
Strabo,  who   however,  as    he   himself  admits,    had    never 
visited  the  Plain  of  Troy;   hence  he  too  calls  the  town 
'  TO  crqiiepivov  "TXtoi/,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Homeric 
Ilium.    My  last  year's  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  "Wiicov 
K(ilLr}  have,  however,  proved  that  the  continuous  elevation 
on  one  side  of  it,  which  appeared  to  contain  the  ruins  of 
great  town  walls,  contains  in    reality    nothing   but    mere 
earth.     Wherever   I  investigated  the  site   of  the    ancient 
village,  I  always  found  the  primary  soil  at  a  very  inconsider- 
able depth,  and  nowhere  the  slightest  trace  of  a  town  ever 
having   stood   there.     Hence    Demetrius   of   Scepsis   and 
Strabo,  who    adopted   his  theory,  were  greatly  mistaken. 
The  town  of  Ilium  was  only  named  IHum  Novum  about 
1000  years  after  its   complete    destruction;    in    fact   this 
name  was  only  given  to  it  in  the  year  1788  by  Lechevalier, 
the  author  of  the  theory  that  the  Homeric  Ilium  stood  on 
the  heights  of  Bunarbashi.     Unfortunately,  however,  as  his 
work  and  map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  prove,.  Lechevalier 
only  knew  of  the  town  from  hearsay ;  he  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  here  himself,  and  hence  he  has  com- 
mitted the  exceedingly  ludicrous  mistake,  in  his  map,  of 
placing  his  New  Ilium  4i  miles    from  Hissarlik,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Scamander,  near  Kum-kaleh. 

"  I  wonder  where  M.  Nikolaides  obtained  the  information 
that  the  city  which  he  calls  Ilium  Novum  was  founded  by 
Astypal^us  in  the  sixth  century  e.g.  It  seems  that  he 
simply  read  in  Strabo  (XIII.  602),  that  the  Astypalaeans, 
living  in  Rhoeteum,  built  on  the  Simois  the  town  of 
Pohon  (which  name  passed  over  into  Polisma),  which,  as 
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it  had  no  natural  fortifications,  was  soon  destroyed,  and 
that  he  has  changed  this  statement  of  Strabo's  by  making 
the  Astypalaeans  build  Ilium  Novum  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  In  the  following  sentence  Strabo  says  that  the  town 
(Ilium)  arose  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydians,  which 
began  in  797  b.c.  Whence  can  M.  Nikolaides  have 
obtained  the  information  that  the  foundation  of  the  town 
was  made  in  the  sixth  century  ? 

"  M.  Nikolaides  further  says  that  Homer  certainly  saw 
the  successors  of  ^Eneas  ruling  in  Troy,  else  he  could  not 
have  put  the  prophecy  of  that  dynasty  into  the  mouth  of 
Poseidon.*  I  also  entertained  the  same  opinion,  until  my 
excavations  proved  it  to  be  erroneous,  and  showed  un- 
doubtedly that  Troy  was  completely  destroyed,  and  rebuilt 
by  another  people. 

"  As  a  further  proof  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Ilium  was  on  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi,  M.  Nikolaides 
says  that  the  Trojans  placed  a  scout  on  the  tumulus  of 
^syetes,  to  watch  when  the  Achaeans  would  march  forth 
from  their  ships,  and  he  thinks  that,  on  account  of  the 
short  distance  from  the  Hellespont,  this  watching  would 
have  been  superfluous  and  unreasonable  if,  as  I  say,  Troy 
had  stood  on  the  site  of  Ilium,  which  M.  Nikolaides  calls 
Ilium  Novum.  I  am  astonished  at  this  remark  of  M. 
Nikolaides,  for,  as  he  can  see  from  his  own  map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  the  distance  from  hence  to  the  Hellespont 
is  nearly  four  miles,  or  li  hour's  walk,  whereas  no  human 
eye  can  recognise  men  at  a  distance  of  i  mile,  much 
less  at  a  distance  of  four.  M.  Nikolaides,  however,  be- 
lieves the  tumulus  of  ^syetes  to  be  the  mound  called 
Udjek-Tepe,  which  is  8  miles  or  3^  hours'  journey  from 
the  Hellespont.  But  at  such  a  distance  the  human  eye 
could  scarcely  see  the  largest  ships,  and  could  in  no  case 
recognise  men. 


''  In  like  manner,  the  assertion  of  M.  Nikolaides,  that 
there  is  no  spring  whatever  near  Hissarlik,  is  utterly  wrong. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  for  me  if  this  were  true,  for  I  have 
constantly  to  provide  my  130  workmen  with  fresh  water 
to  drink ;  but,  thank  God,  close  to  my  excavations,  im- 
mediately below  the  ruins  of  the  town-wall,  there  are  two 
beautiful   springs,   one   of  which   is   even  a  double   one. 
M    Nikolaides  is   also   wrong   in   his   assertion   that   the 
Scamander  does  not  flow,  and  never  has  flowed,  between 
Hissarlik   and  the  Hellespont ;    for,  as  already  stated,  the 
Scamander   must  at   one   time   have   occupied   the  large 
and  splendid  bed  of  the  Kalifatli-Asmak,  which  runs  into 
the  Hellespont  near  Cape   Rhoeteum,  and  which  is   not 
given  in  the  map  of  M.  Nikolaides. 

"  Lastly,  he  is  completely  wrong  in  his  statement  that 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  where  I  am  digging,  lies  at  the 
extreme  north-eastern  end  of  the  Plain  of  Troy;  for  as 
everyone  may  see  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  the  Plain 
extends  still  further  to  the  north-east  an  hour  and  a  halt 
in  length  and  half  an  hour  in  breadth,  and  only  ends  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Renkoi  and  the  ancient  city  ot 

Ophrynium.  .  , 

"  It  will  be  easily  understood  that,  being  engaged  with 
my  superhuman  works,  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  waste  my  precious  time  with  idle 
talk  I  beg  M.  Nikolaides  to  come  to  Troy,  and  to 
convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that,  in  refuting  his 
erroneous  statements,  I  have  described  all  I  see  here  before 
me  with  the  most  perfect  truth." 


I/ujJ,  XX.  307-308,  quoted  in  the  Introduction,  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Increase  of  men  and  machinery  and  cost  on  the  works :  but  slow  pro- 
gress —  Continued  hurricane  on  "  the  windy  Ilium  "  ("IXtos  rjvefioea-a-a) 
—  The  great  platform  proves  too  high  —  New  cutting  —  Excavation 
of  the  temple  —  Objects  found  —  Greek  statuettes  in  terra-cotta  — 
Many  whorls  with  pP  and  suns  —  Wheel-shaped  whorls  with  simple 
patterns  in  the  lowest  strata — Terra-cotta  balls  with  suns  and  stars — 
Use  of  the  whorls  as  amulets  or  coins  discussed  —  Little  bowls, 
probably  lamps  —  Other  articles  of  pottery — Funnels — A  terra- 
cotta bell  —  Various  beautiful  terra-cottas  —  Attempts  at  forgery 
by  the  workmen  —  Mode  of  naming  the  men  —  The  springs  in  front 
of  Ilium  —  Question  of  Homer's  hot  and  cold  spring  —  Course  of 
the  Simois  —  The  tomb  of  Batiea  or  Myrina  identified  with  the 
Pacha  Tepe  —  Theatre  of  Lysimachus  —  Heat  and  wind  —  Plague 
of  insects  and  scorpions  —  Konstantinos  Kolobos,  a  native  genius 
without  feet. 

On  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  July  13th,  1872. 

My  last  report  was  dated  the  i8th  of  June.  As  the  great 
extent  of  my  excavations  renders  it  necessary  for  me 
to  work  with  no  less  than  120  men,  I  have  already  been 
obliged,  on  account  of  the  harvest  season,  to  increase  the 
daily  wages  to  12  piasters  since  the  ist  of  June;  but  even 
this  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the  requisite 
number  of  men,  had  not  Mr.  Max  Mliller,  the  German 
Consul  in  Gallipoli,  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  40  work- 
men from  that  place.  In  consequence  of  this,  even  during 
the  busiest  harvest  season,  I  have  always  had  from  120  to 
130  workmen,  and  now  that  the  harvest  is  over,  I  have 
constantly  150.  To  facilitate  the  works,  I  have  procured, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  English  Consul  in  Con- 
stantinople, Mr.  Charles  Cookson,  10  "man-carts,"  which 


are  drawn  by  two  men  and  pushed  by  a  third.  The  same 
gentleman  also  sent  me  20  wheel-barrows,  so  that  I  now 
work  with  10  man-carts  and  88  wheel-barrows.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  I  keep  six  more  carts  with  horses,  each  of 
which  costs  5  francs  a  day,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  my 
excavations  amounts  to  more  than  400  francs  (16/.)  a 
day.  Besides  battering-rams,  chains,  and  windlasses,  my 
implements  consist  of  24  large  iron  levers,  108  spades,  and 
103  pickaxes,  all  of  the  best  English  manufacture.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  all  are  busily  at  work,  for  I  have  three 
capital  foremen,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  always  present  at 
the  works.  But  for  all  this  I  do  not  think  that  I  now 
remove  more  than  400  cubic  yards  of  ddbris  in  a  day,  for 
the  distance  is  always  increasing,  and  in  several  places  it 
is  already  more  than  262  feet.  Besides  this,  the  continual 
hurricane  from  the  north,  which  drives  the  dust  into 
our  eyes  and  blinds  us,  is  exceedingly  disturbing.  This 
perpetual  high  wind  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  with  the  Black  Sea  behind  it,  is  con- 
nected with  the  ^gean  Sea  by  a  strait  comparatively  so 
narrow.  Now,  as  such  perpetual  high  winds  are  unknown 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Homer  must  have  lived  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  so  often 
given  to  his  ''IX109  the  appropriate  epithet  of  "  '^vefioecro-a  " 
(the  "  windy "  or  "  stormy "),  which  he  gives  to  no  other 

place. 

As  I  have  already  said,  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  12 
meters  (39^  feet)  below  the  summit  of  the  hill  (on  the 
site  of  what  is  probably  the  temple  built  by  Lysimachus) 
I  have  dug  a  platform,  102  feet  broad  below  and  112  feet 
wide  at  the  top:  it  already  extends  to  a  length  of  82  feet. 
But  to  my  great  alarm  I  find  that  I  have  made  it  at  least 
5  meters  (i6i  feet)  too  high;  for,  in  spite  of  the  great 
depth  and  the  great  distance  from  the  declivity  of  the  hill, 
I  am  here  still  in  the  dSrts  of  the  Greek  colony,  whereas 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  hill  I  generally  reached  the 
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ruins  of  the  preceding  people  at  a  depth  of  less  than  6^ 
feet.  To  make  the  whole  platform  i6i  feet  lower  would 
be  a  gigantic  piece  of  work,  for  which  I  have  no  patience 
at  present,  on  account  of  the  advanced  season  of  the  year. 
But  in  order  as  soon  as  possible  to  find  out  what  lies 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  this  temple,  I  have  contented 
myself  with  making  a  cutting  26  feet  broad  above  and 
13  feet  wide  below,  exactly  i6i  feet  below  the  platform 
and  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  cutting  I  am  having  dug 
out  at  the  same  time  from  below  and  on  two  terraces,  so 
it  advances  rapidly. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Sun-god  with  the  four  horses, 
many  blocks  of  marble  with  representations  of  suns  and 
flowers  have  been  found,  but  no  sculptures  of  any  impor- 
tance. As  yet  very  few  other  objects  have  been  brought 
to  light  from  the  excavation  of  the  temple ;  only  a  few 
round  terra-cottas  with  the  usual  decoration  of  the  central 
sun  surrounded  by  three,  four,  or  five  triple  or  quad- 
ruple rising  suns ;  knives  of  silex  in  the  form  of  saws,  a 
few  pretty  figures  in  terra-cotta,  among  which  is  a  priestess 
with  very  expressive  Assyrian  features,  with  a  dress  of  a 
brilliant  red  and  green  colour,  and  a  red  cloth  round  her 
head  ;  also  a  small  bowl,  the  lower  end  of  which  represents 
the  head  of  a  mouse.  The  mouse,  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
creature  inspired  by  the  vapours  of  the  earth,  and,  as  the 
symbol  of  wisdom,  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  According  to 
Strabo  (XIII.  p.  613)  Apollo  is  said  to  have  caused  mice 
to  show  the  Teucrians,  who  migrated  from  Crete,  the 
place  where  they  were  to  settle.  However,  the  bowl  with 
the  head  of  a  mouse  is  no  more  a  proof  that  the  temple 
built  here  by  Lysimachus  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  than  is 
the  metope  representing  the  Sun-god  with  four  horses. 

In  the  other  parts  of  my  excavations,  since  my  last 
report,  we  have  again  brought  to  light  an  immense  number 
of  round  terra-cottas,  and  among  them,  from  a  depth  of 
from  4  to  10  meters  (13  to  33  feet),  a  remarkable  number 
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with  three,  four,  or  five  ^  round  the  central  sun.*     One, 
from  a  depth  of  23  feet,t  shows  the  central  sun  surrounded  by 
six  suns,  through  each  of  which  a  ^  passes ;  upon  another, 
found  at  a  depth  of  33  feet,  the  central  sun  has   12  trees 
instead  of  rays  ;J  upon  a  third,  brought  from  a  depth  of  i6i 
feet,  the  sun  has  seven  rays  in  the  form  of  fishing-hooks, 
one  in  the  form  of  the  figure  three  and  two  in  the  shape  of 
the  Phoenician  letter  Nun,  then  follow  1 2  sheaves  of  rays,  in 
each  of  which  are  four  little  stars ;  upon  a  fourth  terra- 
cotta, which  I  found  at  a  depth  of  i6i  feet,  there  are  four 
rising  suns  and  a  tree  in  the  circle  round  the  sun.§     I  very 
frequently  find  between  the  rising  suns  three  or  four  rows 
of  three  dots  running  towards  the  central  sun,  ||  which, 
as  already  said,  according  to  E.  Burnouf,  denote  "royal 
majesty"    in    the    Persian    cuneiform    inscriptions.       It   is 
certain  that  this  symbol  is  here  also  intended  to  glorify  the 
Sun-god.     At  a  depth  of  from  7  to   10  meters  (23  to  33 
feet)  we  also  find  round  terra-cottas,  upon  which  the  entire 
surface   round  the   sun  is  filled  with  little  stars,    and  m 
addition  only  one  p^. 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  also  found,  in 
the  strata  next  above  the  primary  soil,  at  a  depth  of  from 
46  to  36  feet,  a  number  of  round  brilliant  black  terra- 
cottas of  exquisite  workmanship ;  most  of  them  much  flatter 
than  those  occurring  in  the  higher  strata,  and  resembling 
a  wheel ;  many  are  in  the  shape  of  large  flat  buttons.^ 
But  we  also  meet  with  some  in  the  form  of  tops  and 
volcanoes,  which  diff'er  from  those  found  in  the  higher 
strata  only  by  the  fineness  of  the  terra-cotta  and  by  their 
better  workmanship.  The  decorations  on  these  very 
ancient  articles  are,  however,  generally  much  simpler  than 

*  See  the  Plates  of  Whorls,  Nos.  350,  35^^  352,  356,  357,  359,  &c. 
t  Plate  XXVI.,  No.  362.     M.  Burnouf  calls  these  "  the  6  bi-monthly 

sacrifices 

+  Plate  XXXIIL,  No.  402.  §  Plate  XXXIV.,  No.  403. 

II  Plate  XXII.,  No.  320.  IT  See  the  Sections  on  Plate  XXI. 
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those  met  with  above  a  depth  of  10  meters  (33  feet),  and 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  representation  of  the  sun  with 
its  rays,  or  with  stars  between  the  latter,  or  of  the  sun  in 
the  centre  of  a  simple  cross,  or  in  the  middle  of  four  or 
five  double  or  treble  rising  suns.  At  a  depth  of  6  meters 
(20  feet)  we  again  found  a  round  terra-cotta  in  the  form  of 
a  volcano,  upon  which  are  engraved  three  antelopes  in  the 
circle  round  the  sun. 

At  a  depth  of  from  5  to  8  meters  (i6i  to  26  feet)  a 
number  of  terra-cotta  balls  were  found,  the  surface  of 
each  being  divided  into  eight  fields ;  these  contain  a  great 
many  small  suns  and  stars,  either  enclosed  by  circles  or 
standing  alone.  Most  of  the  balls,  however,  are  without 
divisions  and  covered  with  stars ;  upon  some  I  find  the  p[-j 
and  the  tree  of  life,  which,  as  already  said,  upon  a  terra- 
cotta ball  found  at  a  depth  of  26  feet,  had  stars  between 
its  branches. 


No.  143.     Terra-cotta  Ball,  representing  apparently  the  climates  of  the  globe  (8  M.).* 

Among  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  round  terra- 
cottas in  the  form  of  the  volcano,  the  top,  or  the  wheel. 


*  In  the  ball  here  depicted  there  is  no  mistaking  the  significance  of 
the  line  of  j-y ,  the  symbols  of  fire,  as  denoting  the  torrid  zone.  The 
three  dots  are,  according  to  M.  Burnouf,  the  symbol  of  royal  majesty 
therein  residing.  The  two  rows  of  dots  parallel  to  the  torrid  zone  may 
possibly  represent  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  temperate  zones,  accord- 
ing to  the  oriental  theory  followed  by  Plato. — [Ed.] 


which  are  found  here  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of 
from  14  and  i6  meters  (46  to  53  feet) — that  is,  from  the 
end  of  the  Greek  colony  down  to  the  ruined  strata  of  the 
first  inhabitants,  I  have  not  yet  found  a  single  one  with 
symbolical  signs,  upon  which  I  could  discover  the  slightest 
trace  that  it  had  been  used  for  any  domestic  purpose.*  On 
the  other  hand,  among  those  which  have  no  decorations  I 
find  a  few,  perhaps  two  in  a  hundred,  of  those  in  the  form 
of  volcanoes,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  show  distinct 
traces  of  rubbing,  as  if  from  having  been  used  on  the 
spinning-wheel  or  loom.  That  these  articles,  which  are 
frequently  covered  with  the  finest  and  most  artistic  en- 
gravings, should  have  served  as  weights  for  fishing-nets,  is 
utterly  inconceivable,  for,  apart  from  all  other  reasons 
opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  pieces  of  terra-cotta  have 
not  the  requisite  weight,  and  of  course  are  directly  spoik 
by  being  used  in  water. 

M.  E.  Burnouf  writes  to  me,  that  these  exceedingly 
remarkable  objects  were  either  worn  by  the  Trojans 
and  their  successors  as  amulets,  or  must  have  been 
used  as  coins.  Both  of  these  suppositions,  however,  seem 
to  me  to  be  impossible.  For  amulets  they  are  much 
too  large  and  heavy,  for  they  are  from  above  i  inch  to 
nearly  2  inches,  and  some  even  2-^  inches,  in  diameter, 
and  from  %  of  an  inch  to  nearly  2  inches  high;  more- 
over, it  would  be  most  uncomfortable  to  wear  even  a 
single  one  of  these  heavy  pieces  on  the  neck  or  breast. 
That  they  were  used  as  coins  appears  to  me  inconceivable, 
on  account  of  the  religious  symbols  ;  moreover,  if  they  had 
been  so  used,  they  would  show  traces  of  wear  from  their 
continual  transfer.  The  white  substance  with  which  the 
engravings  are  filled  seems  also  to  contradict  their  having 
been  used  as  coins ;  for  in  their  constant  passage  from 
hand  to  hand  it  would   have  soon  disappeared.     Lastly, 

■"'  See  the  qualification  of  this  statement  on  p.  40. 
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such  an  use  is  inconsistent  \\ith  the  fact  that  they  also  occur 
in  the  strata  of  the  Greek  colony,  in  which  I  find  a  number 
of  copper  and  some  silver  coins  of  Ilium.  However,  the 
latter  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  they  reach 
back  beyond  our  Christian  era.  There  are,  however,  coins 
of  Sigeum,  which  probably  belong  to  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  for  in  Strabo's  time  this  town  was  already 
destroyed. 

At  a  depth  of  14  meters  (46  feet)  I  find,  among 
other  curious  objects,  small  round  bowls  only  if  inch  in 
diameter ;  some  of  them  have,  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom, 
four  little  feet  with  a  perforated  hole,  and  in  the  centre  a 


No.  144.     Small  Terracotta  Vessel  irom  the  lowest  Stratum,  with  four  perforated  feet,  and  one 

foot  in  the  middle  (14  m.).* 

fifth  little  foot  without  a  hole.  Other  bowls  of  the  same 
size  have  four  little  feet,  only  two  of  which  have  a  per- 
forated hole.  My  conjecture  is  that  all  of  these  small 
bowls,  which  could  both  stand  and  be  hung  up,  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Trojans  as  lamps.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  three  succeeding  nations  I  find  no  trace  of  lamps, 
and  only  at  a  depth  of  less  than  a  meter  (3  J  feet)  do  I 
find  Greek  \v)(i/ol. 

At  the  depth  of  2  meters  (6i  feet)  I  found,  among 
the  ruins  of  a  house,  a  great  quantity  of  very  small 
bowls,  only  3-4ths   of  an  inch  high  and    2-5  ths  of  an 


*  In  the  Atlas,  Dr.  Schliemann  describes  this  and  another  such  as 
Trojan  lamps,  but  adds  that  they  may  be  only  vase  covers. 


inch  broad,  together  with  their  small  lids;  their  use  is 
unknown  to  me.  At  all  depths  below  4  meters  (13  feet) 
I  find  the  small  flat  saucers  of  from  nearly  2  inches  to 
above  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  holes  opposite  each 
other;  from  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet)  they  are 
coarse,  but  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to  ^^  feet)  they  are 
finer,  and  from  13  to  14  meters  (42  i  to  46  feet)  they  are 
very  fine.  I  am  completely  ignorant  as  to  what  they  can 
have  been  used  for.  At  all  these  depths  I  also  find  funnels 
from  2J  to  above  3  inches  long,  the  broad  end  of  which 
is  only  a  little  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  upper 
strata  they  are  made  of  very  coarse  clay,  but  at  an  increas- 
ing depth  they  gradually  become  better,  and  at  a  depth 


Nos.  14s,  146.     Two  little  Funnels  of  Terra-cotta,  inscribed  with  Cyprian  Letters  (3  m.). 

of  46  feet  they  are  made  of  very  good  terra-cotta.  It  is 
extremely  remarkable,  however,  that  these  curious  and 
very  "  unpractical "  funnels  were  kept  in  use  in  an  entirely 
unchanged  pattern  by  all  the  tribes  which  inhabited  Ilium 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  before  the  Greek  colony. 
I  also  find,  in  the  second  and  third  strata,  terra-cottas  in  the 
form  of  the  primitive  canoes  which  were  made  of  the  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree.  From  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet)  they 
are  coarse,  and  about  4  inches  long;  at  a  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  meters  (23  to  33  feet)  they  are  finer,  and  from 
I  i  to  23  inches  long.  They  may  have  been  used  as  salt- 
cellars   or    pepper-boxes ;    I    found    several   with  flat  lids. 
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such  an  use  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  they  also  occur 
in  the  strata  of  the  (ireek  colony,  in  which  I  Hnd  a  number 
ot  coi^per  and  some  siher  coins  of  Ilium.  However,  the 
latter  belong  tor  the  most  part  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  I  cannot  sav  with  certainty  that  thev  reacli 
back  beyond  our  Christian  era.  There  are,  however,  coin> 
of  Sioeum,  which  probably  belong  to  the  second  centur\ 
before  Christ,  for  in  Strabo's  time  thi>  town  was  alread) 
destroyed. 

At  a  depth  of  14  meters  (46  feet)  I  find,  amono- 
other  curious  objects,  small  round  bowls  onlv  if  inch  in 
diameter;  some  of  them  ha\e,  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom, 
tour   little   feet  with  a  perforated   hole,  and   in   the  centre  a 


N...  144.     >iii.ill  TciTa-r.itt.i  \0-cl  irxn  tlic  lowcNt  Stratiiiii,  with  ftitir  |i€rfuratcei  d  ct,  .umI 

fi'dt  in  the  ii.iildic  (14  M.\* 

fifth  little  foot  without  a  hole.  Other  bowK  of  the  same 
size  have  four  little  feet,  only  two  of'  which  ha\e  a  per 
forated  hole.  My  conjecture  is  that  all  of  these  small 
howls,  which  could  both  stand  and  be  hung  up,  wei\ 
u.ed  In  the  mdmt  ^^roian.  as  lamps.  Aiiiong  the  ruin^ 
ot  the  three  succeeding  nations  I  find  no  trace  of  lamp-, 
and  only  at  a  de|)th  of  less  than  a  meter  (3I  fcct)  do  f 
find  (ireek  Xv^pol. 

At  the  depth  of  2  meters  (6%  feet)  I  found,  amon<i 
the  ruins  of  a  house,  a  great  quantity  of  very  small 
bowls,   only    3-4ths    of   an    inch    high    and    2    sths    of   an 


*    In  the  Atl.is,  Dr.  Scliliein.inn  dcscrihcs  this  and  another  such  ;i- 
Trojan  lamps,  hut  a(kls  tliat  they  niay  he  onlv  vase  covers. 


,S72.]  ixscRini:i)  fi;xx[:i,s.  iqj 

inch  broad,  together  with  their  small  lids:  their  use  is 
unknown  to  me.  At  all  depths  below  4  meters  (13  feet) 
I  [ind  the  small  fiat  saucers  of  from  nearly  2  inches  to 
above  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  holes  o])posite  each 
other:  from  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet)  they  are 
coarse,  but  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to  ]j!,  feet)  they  are 
finer,  and  from  13  to  14  meters  (420  to  46  feet)  the\-  are 
very  fine.  I  am  completely  ignorant  as  to  what  tlie\  can 
!ia\e  been  used  for.  \t  all  these  depths  I  also  find  fimnels 
from  2  I  to  ab()\e  3  inches  long,  the  broad  L^nd  of  which 
1^  only  a  little  abo\e  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  upper 
strata  tliey  are  made  of  \ery  coarse  cla\,  bur  at  an  increas- 
ing depth   they   gradually   become   better,   and   at   a  depth 


n(  46  feet  they  are  made  of  \  er\'  good  terra-eotta.  It  i>> 
extremely  remarkable,  liowexer,  that  these  curious  and 
very  ''unpractical"  fuimeU  were  kept  in  u^e  in  an  entireU 
inichatiged  pattern  b\  all  the  trilxs  which  inhabited  Ilium 
trom  the  foundation  of  the  citv  to  before  the  (ireek  colon;. 
1  also  find,  in  the  second  and  third  strata,  terra-cottas  in  the 
torm  of  the  primitive  canoes  which  were  made  of  the  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree.  From  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  i]  feet)  the\ 
are  coarse,  and  about  4  inches  long:  at  a  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  meters  [ij,  to  :^^  feet)  the\'  are  finer,  and  from 
ih  to  23  inches  long.  They  may  have  been  u^cd  as  salt- 
cellars   or    pepper-boxes  :    I    fi)un(l    several    with    fiat   lids. 
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No.  147.    A  Trojan 

Humming-top  (7  m.). 


No.  148.    Terra-cotta  Bell, 
or  Clapper,  or  Rattle 
(■;  M.,  7  in  the  Photo 
graph.). 


1 


These  vessels  cease  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  stratum. 
Miniature  vases  and  pots,  between  i  and  2  inches  high, 
are  frequently  found  in  all  the  strata  from  a  depth  of 
from    10  to  33  feet;  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  52^  feet 

only  three  miniature 
pots  were  discovered; 
one  is  not  quite  an 
inch  high.  At  a  depth 
of  5  meters  (i6i  feet) 
we  found  a  perfectly 
closed  earthen  vessel 
with  a  handle,  which 
seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  bell,  for 
there  are  pieces  of 
metal  inside  of  it  which  ring  when  it  is  shaken. 

Of  cups  (vase-covers)  with  owls'  heads  and  helmets, 
since  my  last  report  two  have  been  brought  out  from  a 
depth  of  10  and  11  feet,  two  from  16  feet,  and  one  from 
26  feet.  The  first  are  made  of  bad  terra-cotta  and 
are  inartistic;  those  from  a  depth  of  16  feet  are  much 
better  finished  and  of  a  better  clay;  while  that  from 
26  feet  (8  meters)  is  so  beautiful,  that  one  is  inclined  to 
say  that  it  represents  the  actual  portrait  of  the  goddess 
with  the  owFs  face.*  During  these  last  few  days  we  have 
found  a  number  of  those  splendid  red  cups  in  the  form 
of  large  champagne-glasses,  without  a  foot,  but  with  two 
enormous  handles,  one  of  which  was  loi  inches  high; 
but  I  have  already  found  one  i2i  inches  in  height.  From 
a  depth  of  from  26  to  33  feet  we  have  also  brought  out 
many  small  pots  with  three  little  feet,  with  rings  at  the 
sides  and  holes  in  the  mouth  for  hanging  up,  and  with 
pretty  engraved   decorations.      Upon  the  whole,  we.  have 


met  with  many  beautiful  terra-cottas  from  all  the  strata 
during  the  last  few  days. 

I  have  still  to  describe  one  of  those  very  pretty  vases 
which  occur  abundantly  at  the  depth  of  from  7  to  10 
meters  (23  to  33  feet),  and  have  either  two  closed  handles, 
or,  in  place  of  them,  two  handles  with  perforated  holes, 
and  also  two  holes  in  the  mouth  in  the  same  direction; 
thus  they  could  stand  or  be  hung  up  by  means  of  strings 
drawn  through  the  four  holes.  They  have  in  most  cases 
decorations  all  round  them,  which  generally  consist,  above 
and  below,  of  three  parallel  lines  drawn  round  them  horizon- 
tally ;  between  these  there  are  24  perpendicular  lines,  which 
likewise  run  parallel;  the  spaces  formed  by  the  latter  are 
filled  alternately  with  three  or  six  little  stars.*  At  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to  ^;j  feet)  we  also  meet, 
although  seldom,  with  vases  having  cuneiform  decorations. 
I  must,  however,  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  decorations 
met  with  here,  at  a  depth  of  from  33  feet  up  to  6i  feet, 
have  always  been  more  or  less  artistically  engraved  upon 
the  terra-cottas  when  they  were  still  soft  and  unburn t, 
that  all  of  the  vases  have  a  uniform  colour  (though  the 
ordinary  pots  are  in  most  cases  uncoloured),  and  that  we 
have  never  found  a  trace  of  painting  in  these  depths,  with 
the  exception  of  a  curious  box  in  the  form  of  a  band-box, 
found  at  a  depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet),  which  has  three 
feet  as  well  as  holes  for  hanging  it  up.  It  is  adorned 
on  all  sides  with  red  decorations  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  on  its  lid  there  is  a  large  p|-j  or  a  very  similar  symbol 
of  the  Maya,  the  fire-machine  of  our  Aryan  forefathers. 

In  the  lowest  stratum  also,  at  the  depth  of  52^  feet, 
I  found  only  the  one  fragment,  already  described,  of 
a  vase  with  an  actual  painting,  f  All  of  the  other  vessels 
found  in  these  strata,  even  the  round  terra-cottas  in  the 
form   of  wheels,   volcanoes,  or    tops,    are    of  a    brilliant 


*  The  one  meant  seems  to  be  that  engraved  on  p.  115  (No.  74). 


*  See  Cut,  No.  149,  p.  i99- 


t  See  Cut,  No.  i,  p.  15. 
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TIk'^c  vessels  cease   to   be   tound    in    the    lowest    stratim 
Miniature  vases  and   j)ots,   between    i    i\m\   i   inclie>   lii_' 
are  frequently     louml    in    all    the  strata    from    a   (le|)th  <»t 
troni    lo    to  33  teet  :  at  a   depth   of  frt)ni   46  to  jih   ftxi 

onh'  three  niiniatin. 
|)()r^  were  dir^etiverei; ; 
one  is  not  cjiiite  an 
incli  liigli.  At  a  deptli 
''T  3  meters  (i6i  feel  1 
we  found  a  |)erfe(  H 
V  lo^ed  earthen  \  c>  . 
.\ith  a  liandle,  whicii 
>eenis  to  ha^e  lieefi 
useil  as  a  bell,  for 
there  aie  pieces  of 
metal  inside  of  it  \\  hieh  ruisi  wlien  it  is  shaken. 

or  eu|)^  (vase-cover>)  with  owl^*  heads  and  helmei 
since  my  last  report  two  ha\e  been  brought  out  from  a 
deptli  of  10  and  i  i  feet,  two  from  16  feet,  and  one  iVon: 
26  feel.  The  lir^t  are  made  of  bail  terra-cotta  an^i 
are  inartistic;  tho^e  from  a  de|)th  of  16  feet  are  mucli 
lu'tter  hnidied  and  of  a  better  clay;  while  that  from 
26  feet  (8  meters)  is  m)  beautiful,  that  one  is  inclined  tu 
say  that  it  represents  the  actual  portrait  of  the  godde- 
with  the  owrs  face.*  Durino  tlKse  last  tew  davs  we  h:\\ . 
found  a  nundxT  of  tho^e  splendid  red  cups  in  the  fbrni 
of  large  champagne-glasses,  without  a  foot,  but  with  two 
enormous  liandles,  one  of  which  was  lo--.  inches  hiiili  : 
but  I  have  alreadv  found  one  12:'.  inches  in  liei^ht.  l'r(»m 
a  depth  of  from  26  to  33  teet  we  liave  also  broiiglit  oir 
manv  small  pots  with  three  little  feet,  with  rinps  at  tli 
sides  and  holes  in  the  mouth  for  hanging  up,  and  with 
pretty    engra\  ed    decoration^.      Ipon  the  whole,  we.  ha\v 


I  he  one  meanl  sceui>  to  \>c  thu  cniiravcd  on  ]».  115  (Xo.  74). 
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iici    wnh   many   be.uitiful   terra-cottas   from   all   the   strata 

urin^  the  last  few  davs. 

1  have  still  to  describe  one  of  those  \erv  pretty  \  a^es 
Atneli  occur  abundantl}  at  the  depth  of  iVom  7  to  10 
meters  (1;^  to  ^]]  leet),  and  have  either  two  closed  handles, 
or.  in  place  of  them,  two  handles  with  peri'orated  holes, 
.ind  also  two  holes  in  the  mouth  in  the  same  direction  : 
tfms  tlie\  could  stand  or  be  hun^  up  be  means  of  string's 
..rawn  through  the  tour  holes.  They  ha\e  in  mo-^t  cases 
ilecorations  all  round  them,  which  generalK  consist,  abo\e 
aiKl  below,  of  three  parallel  lines  drawn  round  them  horizon- 
tally;  between  these  there  are  24  ])erpendicular  lines,  wluch 
likewise  run  parallel:  the  spaces  tormed  In  the  latter  are 
tilled  alternately  with  three  or  six  little  stars. ^  At  a  depth 
(»f  from  7  to  10  meters  (1^]  to  33  feet)  we  aho  meet, 
;iitlioug!i  seldom,  with  \  ascs  ha\  nig  cuneiform  decoration^. 
1  must,  howe\er,  remind  the  reader  that  all  the  decorations 
met  with  here,  at  a  depth  of  from  33  teet  up  to  6,',  teet, 
liavc  alwavs   been    more   or  less  artisticalK    enoraved   unon 

O  J 

the  terra-cottas  wlien  they  were  still  solt  and  unburnt, 
that  all  of  the  \  ases  ha\e  a  uniform  colour  (tlioueh  tlie 
ordinary  i)ots  are  in  most  cases  un  colon  red),  and  that  we 
liave  never  found  a  trace  of  painting  in  these  depths,  with 
the  exception  ot  a  curious  box  in  the  form  of  a  band-box, 
tound  at  a  depth  of  8  meters  (26  teet),  which  has  three 
teet  as  well  as  holes  for  hanging  it  uj).  It  i>  adorned 
on  all  sides  with  red  decorations  on  a  xellow  oronnd, 
and  on  its  lid  there  is  a  large  py  or  a  \  er\-  similar  s\ mbol 
of  the  Maya,  the  tire-machine  of  our  Arvan  forefither^. 

In  the  lowest  stratum  also,  at  the  de[)tli  of  :^2:*.  teet, 
I  fouiul  only  the  one  Iragment,  alreadv  described,  of 
:i  vase  with  an  actual  painting.f  All  of  the  other  \e.ssels 
tound  in  these  strata.  e\en  the  round  terra-cottas  in  the 
i'orm    of    wheels,    volcanoes,  or    tops,    are    of    a    iirilliant 


See  ("lit,  Mo.  149,  |).  u)(). 
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black,  red  or  brown  colour,  and  the  decorations  are 
artistically  engraved  and  filled  with  a  white  substance,  so 
as  to  be  more  striking  to  the  eye. 

As  every  object  belonging  to  the  dark  night  of  the 
pre-Hellenic  times,  and  bearing  traces  of  human  skill  in 
art,  is  to  me  a  page  of  history,  I  am,  above  all  things, 
obliged  to  take  care  that  nothing  escapes  me.  I  therefore 
pay  my  workmen  a  reward  of  10  paras  (5  centime?,  or  a 
half-penny)  for  every  object  that  is  of  the  slightest  value  to 
me ;  for  instance,  for  every  round  terra-cotta  with  religious 
symbols.  And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  these  articles  that  are  discovered, 
my  workmen  have  occasionally  attempted  to  make  deco- 
rations on  the  unornamented  articles,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  reward ;  the  sun  with  its  rays  is  the  special  object  of 
their  industry.  I,  of  course,  detect  the  forged  symbols  at 
once,  and  always  punish  the  forger  by  deducting  2  piasters 
from  his  day's  wages ;  but,  owing  to  the  constant  change 
of  workmen,  forgery  is  still  attempted  from  time  to  time. 

As  I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  the  men  engaged 
in  my  numerous  works,  I  give  each  a  name  of  my  own 
invention  according  to  their  more  or  less  pious,  military 
or  learned  appearance:  dervish,  monk,  pilgrim,  corporal, 
doctor,  schoolmaster,  and  so  forth.  As  soon  as  I  have 
given  a  man  such  a  name,  the  good  fellow  is  called  so  by 
all  as  long  as  he  is  with  me.  I  have  accordingly  a  number 
of  Doctors,  not  one  of  whom  can  either  read  or  write. 

Yesterday,  at  a  depth  of  13  meters  (43i  feet),  between 
the  stones  of  the  oldest  city,  I  again  came  upon  two  toads, 
which  hopped  off  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  free. 

In  my  last  report  I  did  not  state  the  exact  number  of 
springs  in  front  of  Ilium.  I  have  now  visited  all  the 
springs  myself,  and  measured  their  distance  from  my  ex- 
cavations, and  I  can  give  the  following  account  of  them. 
The  first  spring,  which  is  situated  directly  below  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town-wall,  is  exactly  365  meters  (399  yards) 


from  my  excavations ;  its  water  has  a  temperature  of 
16°  Celsius  (6o*8°  Fahrenheit).  It  is  enclosed  to  a  height 
of  6i  feet  by  a  wall  of  large  stones  joined  with  cement, 
9^  feet  in  breadth,  and  in  front  of  it  there  are  two  stone 
troughs  for  watering  cattle.  The  second  spring,  which 
is  likewise  still  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town-wall, 
is  exactly  725  meters  (793  yards)  distant  from  my  ex- 
cavations. It  has  a  similar  enclosure  of  large  stones,  7 
feet  high  and  5  feet  broad,  and  has  the  same  temperature. 
But  it  is  out  of  repair,  and  the  water  no  longer  runs 
through  the  stone  pipe  in  the  enclosure,  but  along  the 
ground  before  it  reaches  the  pipe.  The  double  spring 
spoken  of  in  my  last  report  is  exactly  945  meters  (1033 
yards)  from  my  excavations.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
springs,  which  run  out  through  two  stone  pipes  lying 
beside  each  other  in  the  enclosure  composed  of  large 
stones  joined  with  earth,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  7 
feet  and  is  23  feet  broad;  its  temperature  is  17°  Celsius 
(62*6°  Fahrenheit).  In  front  of  these  two  springs  there 
are  six  stone  troughs,  which  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  superfluous  water  always  runs  from  the 
first  trough  through  all  the  others.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  these  are  the  two  springs  mentioned  by 
Homer,  beside  which  Hector  was  killed.*     When  the  poet 


*  Iliad,  XXII.  145-156  :-- 

Oi  Se  -Trapa  (TKOiri^y  koI  epiufhv  ijvefxoevTa 
Tei'xfos  alfv  vvfK  Kar    atia^nhv  iffaeiioyroy 
Kpovi^ii}  5'  'Uavov  KaWipp6w,   fvda  re  irriyal 
Auial  avai(r(rov(ri  'XKafidvhpov  htvi\evros, 
'H  fjiev  yip  d'  vhart,  \iap^  P^^h  OLfK^l  he  Kairvhs 
rlyverai  4^  aifrrjs  ws  el  wpbs  aidofievoio' 
'H  5'  erepri  depei  irpopeei  eiKv7a  x*^<^CiP 
*H  x*o»'t  ^^XPV  ^  ^1  liSaros  KpvardWtf, 
"Evda  5'  iv    avrduv  v\vvol  evpees  iyyvs  tacnv 
KaXol  \aivfoi,  oQi  eXfxara  aiya\6evTa 
IlKvveffKov  Tpuuv  &\oxoi  KaXai  re  Bvyarpes 
Th  irpiif  iv    elp-i^vqs,  irpXv  eXBelv  vXas  'Axa'«»'. 

**  They"  (Hector  and  Achilles,  in  flight  and  pursuit) 
"They  by  the  watch-tower,  and  beneath  the  wall 
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describes  the  one  as  boiling  hot,  the  other  as  cold  as  ice. 
this  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense ; 
for  the  water  of  both  these  springs  runs  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Simois,  and  thence  into  the  Kalifatli-Asmak,  whose 
enormous  bed  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  Scamander ; 
the  latter,  however,  as  is  well  known,  comes  from  Mount 
Ida  from  a  hot  and  a  cold  spring. 

I  remarked  in  my  last  memoir  that  the  Doumbrek-Su 
(Simo'is)  still  flows  past  the  north  of  Ilium  into  the  former 
channel  of  the  Scamander,  and  I  afterwards  said  that  one 
of  its  arms  flowed  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Rhceteum.  This 
remark  requires  some  explanation.  The  sources  of  the 
Simo'is  lie  at  a  distance  of  eight  hours  from  Hissarlik; 
and,  as  far  down  as  the  neighbouring  village  of  Chalil-KoY, 
though  its  water  is  drawn  off"  into  four  different  channels 
for  turning  mills,  its  great  bed  has  always  an  abun- 
dance of  water  even  during  the  hottest  summer  weather. 
At  Chalil-Koi,  however,  it  divides  itself  into  two  arms  ;  one 
of  which,  after  it  has  turned  a  mill,  flows  into  the  Plain  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  forms  an  immense  marsh,  and  parts 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  again  falls  into  the  other 
arm,  which  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Chalil-Ko'i, 
and  then  empties  itself  directly  into  the  Kalifatli-Asmak, 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander.  The  other  arm  of  the 
Simois,  which  flowed  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
Chalil-Koi,  after  it  has  received  a  tributary  from  the  Kali- 
fatli-Asmak by  means  of  an  artificial  canal,  turns  direct 


Where  stood  the  wind-beat  fig-tree,  raced  amain 
Along  the  public  road,  until  they  reached 
The  fairly-flowing  founts,  whence  issued  forth, 
From  double  source,  Scamander's  eddying  streams. 
One  with  hot  current  flows,  and  from  beneath, 
As  from  a  furnace,  clouds  of  steam  arise  ; 
'Mid  Summer's  heat  the  other  rises  cold 
As  hail,  or  snow,  or  water  crystallized  ; 
Beside  the  fountains  stood  the  washing-troughs 
Of  well-wrought  stone,  whore  erst  the  wives  of  Troy 
And  daughters  fair  their  choicest  garments  washed, 
In  peaceful  times,  ere  came  the  son§  of  Greece." 


north,  and,  under  the  name  of  In-tepe-Asmak,  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  through  an  enormously  broad  bed,  which 
certainly  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  Kalifatli-Asmak, 
and  in  remote  antiquity  by  the  Scamander,  and  is  close  to 
the  sepulchral  mound  of  Ajax,  which  is  called  In-tepe.  I 
must  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Ajax 
(Aias,  gen.  KiavTo<;)  can  even  be  recognised  in  the  Turkish 
name  {In-tc\i6  :   T^p^  signifies  "  hill.") 

In  returning  to  the  article  by  M.  NikolaYdes,  I  can  now 
also  refute  his  assertion  that  near  Ilium,  where  I  am  digging, 
there  is  no  hill  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  one  described 
by  Homer  as  the  tomb  of  Batiea  or  the  Amazon  Myrina.* 

Strabo  (XIII.  i.  p.  109)  quotes  the  lines  already  cited 
from  the  Iliad  f  (II.  790-794)  as  an  argument  against 
the  identity  of  Ilium  with  the  Ilium  of  Priam,  and  adds : 
"If  Troy  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Ilium  of  that 
day,  Polites  would  have  been  better  able  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Greeks  in  the  ships  from  the  summit  of 
the  Pergamus  than  from  the  tumulus  of  ^syetes,  which 
lies  on  the  road  to  Alexandria  Troas,  5  stadia  (half  a 
geographical  mile)  from  Ilium." 

Strabo  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  Greek  camp 
must  have  been  more  readily  seen  from  the  summit  of 
the  Pergamus  than  from  a  sepulchral  mound  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria  Troas,  5  stadia  from  Ilium ;  for  Alexandria 
Troas  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it, 
which  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  at 
its  entrance  into  the  valley,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as 
Bunarbashi,  whereas  the  Hellespont  and  the  Greek  camp 
were  north  of  Ilium.  But  to  the  south  of  Ilium,  exactly  in 
the  direction  where  the  road  to  Alexandria  Troas  must  have 
been,  I  see  before  me  a  tumulus  33  feet  high  and  131  yards 
in  circumference,  and,  according  to  an  exact  measurement 
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'^  See  Iliad,  II.  81 1-8 15,  quoted  above,  p.  179. 
+  Chapter  II.,  p.  69. 
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which  I  have  made,  10 17  yards  from  the  southern  city 
wall.  This,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  sepulchral 
mound  of  which  Strabo  writes ;  but  he  has  evidently  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  its  identity  with  the  tumulus  of 
jEsyetes  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  wished  to  prove 
the  situation  of  this  mound  to  be  in  a  straight  line  between 
the  Greek  camp  and  the  village  of  the  Ilians  ('iXteW  kcoixtj), 
and  the  latter  to  be  the  site  of  Troy.  The  tumulus  of 
^.syetes  was  probably  situated  in  the  present  village  of 
Kum-KoY,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simo'is,  for  the  remains  of  an  heroic  tumulus  several 
feet  in  height  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

The  mound  now  before  me  is  in  front  of  Troy,  but 
somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  Plain,  and  this  position  corre- 
sponds perfectly  with  the  statements  which  Homer  gives  us 
of  the  position  of  the  monument  of  Batiea  or  the  Amazon 
Myrina  :  "  TrpoTrdpoide  ttoXios  "  and  "  iv  ttcSio)  airdvevde.' 
This  tumulus  is  now  called  Pacha-Tepe. 

We  may  form  an  idea  of  what  a  large  population  Ilium 
possessed  at  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  among  other  signs, 
from  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  theatre  which  he 
built ;  it  is  beside  the  Pergamus  where  I  am  digging,  and  its 
stage  is  197  feet  in  breadth. 

The  heat  during  the  day,  which  is  32°  Celsius  (89*6° 
Fahrenheit),  is  not  felt  at  all,  owing  to  the  constant  wind, 
and  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing. 

Our  greatest  plague  here,  after  the  incessant  and  in- 
tolerable hurricane,  is  from  the  immense  numbers  of  insects 
and  vermin  of  all  kinds  ;  we  especially  dread  the  scorpions 
and  the  so-called  ^apavTowoSia  (literally  "  with  forty  feet  " — 
a  kind  of  centipede),  which  frequently  fall  down  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  rooms  upon  or  beside  us,  and  whose  bite  is 
said  to  be  fatal. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  an  exceedingly 
remarkable  person,  Konstantinos  Kolobos,  the  owner  of  a 
shop  in  the  village  of  Neo-Chorion  in  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
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who,  although  born  without  feet,  has  nevertheless  made  a 
considerable  fortune  in  a  retail  business.  But  his  talents 
are  not  confined  to  business  ;  they  include  a  knowledge 
of  languages;  and  although  Kolobos  has  grown  up 
among  the  rough  and  ignorant  village  lads  and  has  never 
had  a  master,  yet  by  self-tuition  he  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring the  Italian  and  French  languages,  and  writes  and 
speaks  both  of  them  perfectly.  He  is  also  wonderfully 
expert  in  ancient  Greek,  from  having  several  times  copied 
and  learnt  by  heart  a  large  etymological  dictionary,  as  well 
as  from  having  read  all  the  classic  authors,  and  he  can  repeat 
whole  rhapsodies  from  the  Iliad  by  heart.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  a  genius  has  to  spend  his  days  in  a  wretched 
village  in  the  Troad,  useless  to  the  world,  and  in  the  con- 
stant company  of  the  most  uneducated  and  ignorant  people, 
all  of  whom  gaze  at  him  in  admiration,  but  none  of  whom 
understand  him ! 


No.  149.     A  Trojau  decorated  Vase  of  Terra-cotta  {7  m.)- 
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wiiicii   I    1ki\c    made,    1017   yards   from  the  soiitlicrn   cir\ 
wall.     Tlii:>,  therefore,   nui>t   necessarily   be  the  sepulclirV 
niouiKl  of  which  Straho  writes:   hut  he  has  evidently  h(.\ 
deceived   ui    reeard    to    it^    iilentitv    with    the  tuiiiLdiiN   (. 
yl^svetes  hv   Demetrius  of   Sce|)sis,   who   wished  to  nrox 
the  situation  of  thi>>  niound  to  he  in  a  straight  line  between. 
the  (ireek  canip  and  the  village  of  the  Ilians  ('iXtewi^  kojiitj 
and   the    latter    to    be   the   ^ite   of  Troy.     The  tuniuhi^  of 
/l^\etes  was  probablv   situated   in    the   present    village  of 
Kuni-Kof,  not  far  from   the  coniluence  ot  the  Scamander 
atid  the  SimoYs,  for  the  remain^  of  an  heroic  tumulus  several 
feet  ill  lieiizht  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

The   mound   now    before   me   is   in   front  of  Troy,  but 
somewhat  to  the  side  of  the  Plain,  and  thi^   position  corre- 
sponds pertectlv  with  the  statements  which  Homer  gives  i: 
of  the  position  of  the  monument  of  Batiea  or  the  Ama/on 
M\ruia:   *'  irpoTTapoiOe   rrdXtos  "  and  '' eV  7re.8uo  airapevOt. 
''Iliis  tumulus  is  now  called  Facha-'l'epe. 

V\'e  mav  form  an  idea  of  what  a  large  population  IliLiin 
possessed   at  the  time  of  L\  simachiis,  among  other  signs, 
fruiu  the  enormous   dimensions  of  the  theatre  wluch   iu 
hiiilt  ;  it  is  beside  the  IVrganuis  where  I  am  digging,  and  i' 
stage  is  i  9 7  fi^t^x  in  breadth. 

Hie   heat   duruiii   the   (\\.\\\  which  is   1.1     Celsius   (Hci'O 
Fahrenheit),  is  not  felt  at  all,  owing  to  the  constant  wind. 
and  the  nights  are  cool  .xw^X  refreshing. 

Our  irreatest    plague    here,   after   the   incessant   a\m\   in 
tolerable  hurricane,  is  from  the  ininieosc  numbers  of  in:>ects 
and  \ernun  of  all  kinds:  we  especiallv  (h*ead   the  scor|)ioii^ 
and  the  so-called  la/jarro7roSta  (literallv  *'  with  fortx'  feet  *- 
a  kind  ol   centipede),  which   frequent  1\   fall  down   from  \\v 
ceiling  of  the   rooms  upon  or  beside  us,  and  whose  bite  i 
said  to  be  fatal. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  an  exceedingly 
remarkable  |)erson,  Konstantinos  Kolobos,  the  owner  (»t  1 
shop  in  the  \illage  ot  Xeo-C'horion  in  the  Plain   ol  'I  ro\ 
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vho  althoiu'h  born  withoiu  feet,  has  ne\ertheless  made  a 
a)nsiderable  fortune  in  a  retail  business.  But  his  taleius 
are  not  confined  to  business:  they  include  a  knowledge 
of  languages:  and  although  Kolobos  has  grown  up 
among  the  rough  -awA  ignorant  village  kuU  and  has  never 
had  a  master,  vet  bv  self-tuition  he  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
lUiiring  the  Italian  and  1^'rench  languages,  and  writes  wuX 
.peaks  both  of  them  perfectly.  He  is  also  wonderfully 
expert  in  ancient  Cireek,  from  having  several  times  copied 
and  learnt  by  heart  a  large  etymological  dictionary,  as  well 
as  from  ha\  ing  read  all  the  classic  authors,  and  he  can  re|)eat 
whole  rhapsodies  from  the  Iliad  by  heart.  What  a  pity  it 
1.  that  such  a  genius  has  to  spentl  his  days  in  a  wretched 
\illage  in  the  Troad,  useless  to  the  world,  and  in  the  con- 
stant companv  of  the  most  uneducated  and  ignorant  people, 
ail  of  whom  ga/e  at  him  in  atlmiration,  but  none  of  whom 
understand  him! 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Discovery  of  an  ancient  wall  on  the  northern  slope  —  Discovery  of  a 
Tower  on  the  south  side  —  Its  position  and  construction  —  It  is 
Homer's  Great  Tower  of  Iliu?n  —  Manner  of  building  with  stones 
and  earth  —  A  Greek  inscription  —  Remarkable  medal  of  the  age  of 
Commodus  —  Whorls  found  just  below  the  surface  —  Terra-cottas 
found  at  small  depths  —  Various  objects  found  at  the  various  depths 
—  A  skeleton,  with  ornaments  of  gold,  which  have  been  exposed  to 
a  great  heat —  Paucity  of  human  remains,  as  the  Trojans  burnt  th^r 
dead—-  No  trace  of  pillars  —  Naming  of  the  site  as  "  Ilium  "  and  the 
"  Pergamus  of  Troy." 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  August  4th,  1872. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  the  13th  of  last  month,  I  am 
glad  now  to  be  able  to  mention  that,  in  excavating  the 
depths  of  the  temple,  I  found  a  wall  10  feet  high  and  6i 
feet  thick,  which,  however,  has  at  one  time  been  much 
higher,  as  the  quantity  of  stones  lying  beside  it  seem  to 
prove.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  131  feet  from  the  declivity  of 
the  hill,  and  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  34  feet.''^  This 
wall  is  composed  of  large  stones  joined  with  earth,  and,  as 
is  attested  by  the  layers  of  ddbris  which  extend  in  an 
oblique  direction  below  it,  it  was  built  originally  upon  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hill.  Hence,  since  the  erection  of  the 
wall,  the  hill  at  this  point  has  increased  131  feet  in  breadth 
and  44i  feet  in  height  by  the  accumulation  of  dSbris.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  wall  was 
the  foundation  of  an  ancient  Trojan  temple,  or  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  enclosing  wall  which,  says  Homer,f  was 
built  by  Poseidon  and  Apolla.     In  the  latter  case,  it  would 


*  See  Plan  II. 
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THE   GREAT  TOWER   OF   ILIUM. 
Seen  from  the  S.E. 


The  top  is  8m.   (26  ft.)  below  the  surface  of  the  Hill:  the  foundation  is  on  the  rock 
14  M.   (46ft.)  deep:  the  height  of  the  Tower  is  20  feet. 
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appear  strange  that  it  is  only  6i  feet  thick,  and  was  never 
higher  than  1 6i  feet,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
hill  has  a  steep  incline  on  the  north  side,  and  that  it  is  very- 
precipitous  at  this  part  especially. 

Below  the  wall  I  found  five  of  those  splendid,  brilliant 
black  flat  Trojan  terra-cottas,  which  are  so  like  a  wheel, 
that  they  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  all  the  others. 
One  has  six  suns  in  the  circle  round  the  central  sun ; 
another  has  four  stars  forming  a  cross  round  the  sun ;  a 
third  has  three  double  rising  suns  in  the  circle  round  the 
central  sun ;  a  fourth  has  four  rising  suns  with  five  lines, 
forming  a  cross  round  the  sun ;  a  fifth  has  three  triple  rising 
suns  round  the  sun.  I  also  found  below  the  wall  a  number 
of  fragments  of  black  Trojan  vessels  which  are  directly  re- 
cognised by  their  fineness,  and  by  the  long  single  or  double 
rings  on  the  sides. 

Tlie  wall  proceeds  from  west  to  east,  and  consequently 
obstructs  my  path,  and  I  cannot  remove  the  debris  from 
behind  it  without  considerably  widening  my  trench,  which 
would  be  a  gigantic  piece  of  work  between  the  enor- 
mous earthen  walls.  In  continuing  my  trench  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  I  have  arrived  at  exactly  6i  feet  below 
this  wall.  It  is  very  interesting  from  a  perpendicular  depth 
of  i5i  meters,  or  51^  feet,  to  see  this  mass  of  primeval 
Trojan  masonry  in  a  depth  of  13^  to  loi  meters  (44!  to 
34  feet),  and  the  wall  beside  it  which  was  built  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  is  almost  immediately  below  the  surface, 
standing  as  it  were  in  mid  air. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  where,  on  account  of  the 
slight  natural  slope,  I  had  to  make  my  great  trench  with 
an  inclination  of  14  degrees,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance  of 
197  feet  from  the  declivity,  a  Tower,  12  meters  or  40  feet 
thick,  which  likewise  obstructs  my  path,  and  appears  to 
extend  to  a  great  length.*     I  am  busily  engaged  in  making 


The  Tower  is  marked  No.  4,  and  is  also  named,  on  Plan  II. 
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large  excavations  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  in  order  to  lay 
bare  the  whole ;  for,  independently  of  the  mighty  interest 
attached  to  this  Tower,  I  must  necessarily  dig  a  channel  to 
allow  the  waters  of  the  winter  rains  to  run  off,  as  they  would 
otherwise  rush  violently  down  from  my  platform  (197  feet 
in  length,  and  with  a  considerable  slope)  against  the  Tower 
and  injure  it.  I  have  uncovered  the  Tower  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  along  the  whole  breadth  of  my  trench,  and 
have  convinced  myself  that  it  is  built  on  the  rock  at  a 
depth  of  14  meters  or  46!  feet. 

An  elevated  mass  of  calcareous  earth,  654  feet  broad 
and  i6i  feet  high,  rests  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Tower, 
and  is  evidently  composed  of  the  rubbish  which  had  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  level  the  rock  for  building  the  Tower 
upon  it.  I  have  of  course  pierced  this  hillock,  and  have 
convinced  myself  that  the  north  side  of  the  Tower,  164  feet 
above  the  rock,  does  not  consist  of  masonry,  but  of  large 
blocks  of  stone  lying  loosely  one  upon  another,  and  that  only 
the  upper  part,  about  a  yard  high,  consists  of  actual  masonry. 
This  hillock,  having  the  form  of  a  rampart,  thus  serves  to 
consolidate  the  north  side  of  the  Tower,  and  renders  it  pos- 
sible to  ascend  to  the  top  without  steps.  The  south  side 
of  the  Tower,  looking  out  upon  the  Plain,  consists  of  very 
solid  masonry,  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone  joined  with 
earth,  some  of  the  stones  being  hewn,  others  not.  This 
south  side  of  the  Tower  rises  from  the  rock  at  an  angle 
of  75  degrees. 

None  but  those  who  have  been  present  at  these  works 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous  difficulties  connected 
with  making  excavations  464  feet  deep  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Tower,  where  the  dibris  has  to  be  carried  off  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  262  feet.  At  this  great  distance 
it  is  very  fatiguing  to  work  with  whecl-barrows  and  man- 
carts  ;  so  I  now  keep  seven  carts  drawn  by  horses,  which  I 
find  a  very  great  relief. 

The  I'ower  is  at  present  only  6  meters  (20  feet  high), 


but  the  nature  of  its  surface,  and  the  masses  of  stones  lying 
on  both  sides,  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  at  one  time  much 
higher.*     For  the  preservation  of  what  remains  we  have 
only  to  thank  the  ruins  of  Troy,  which  entirely  covered 
the  Tower  as  it  now  stands.     It  is  probable  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy  much  more  of  it  remained  standing, 
and  that  the  part  which  rose  above  the  ruins  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  successors  of  the  Trojans,  who  possessed 
neither  walls  nor  fortifications.     The  western  part  of  the 
Tower,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  uncovered,  is  only  from  121  to  1 24 
feet  distant  from  the  steep  western  slope  of  the  hill ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  accumulation  oi  debris,  I  believe  that 
the  Tower  once  stood  on  the  western  edge  of  the  AcropoUs, 
where  its  situation  would  be  most  interesting  and  imposing  ; 
for  its  top  would  have  commanded,  not  only  a  view  of 
the  whole  Plain  of  Troy,  but  of  the  sea  with  the  islands  of 
Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.     There  is  not  a  more 
sublime  situation  in  the  area  of  Troy  than  this,  and  I  there- 
fore presume  that  it  is  the  "  Great  Tower  of  Ilium"  which 
Andromache  ascended  because  "she  had  heard    that   the 
Trojans   were  hard   pressed   and   that   the   power   of  the 
Achseans  was  great."t    After  having  been  buried  for  thirty- 
one  centuries,  and  after  successive  nations  have  built  their 
houses  and  palaces  high  above  its  summit  during  thousands 
of  years,  this  Tower  has  now  again  been  brought  to  light, 
and  commands  a  view,  if  not  of  the  whole  Plain,  at  least 
of  the   northern   part  and  of  the  Hellespont.     May  this 
sacred  and  sublime  monument  of  Greek  heroism  for  ever 


* 


This  opinion  was  changed  afterwards.    See  Chapter  XXII.,  p.  318. 

-[Ed.] 

t  Iliad,  VI.  386,  387  :— 

'A\A'   eVl  irvpyov  efir)  fiiyav  'lAiou,  ovv€k   &Kov<r€v 
Tcipeaeai  Tpwas,  ^i-ya  Se  Kparos  elvai  *Axaiuv, 

•'  But  to  the  height  of  Ilion's  topmost  tower 
Andromache  is  gone  ;  since  tidings  came 
The  Trojan  force  was  overmatched,  and  great 
The  Grecian  strength." 
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attract  the  eyes  of  those  who  sail  through  the  Hellespont ! 
May  it  become  a  place  to  which  the  enquiring  youth  of  all 
future  generations  shall  make  pilgrimage  and  fan  their  en- 
thusiasm for  knowledge,  and  above  all  for  the  noble  language 
and  literature  of  Greece !  May  it  be  an  inducement  speedily 
and  completely  to  lay  bare  the  walls  of  Troy,  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  this  Tower  and  most  probably 
also  with  the  wall  laid  open  by  me  on  the  north  side,  to 
uncover  which  is  now  a  very  easy  matter. 

The  expenses  of  excavating  Ilium  are,  however,  too  great 
for  private  means,  and  I  hope  that  a  company  will  be 
formed,  or  that  some  government  will  decide  to  continue 
my  excavations,  so  that  I  may  proceed  to  the  excavation  of 
the  acropolis  of  Mycenae.  Meanwhile  I  shall  continue  the 
excavations  at  my  own  expense,  but  I  shall  in  future  confine 
myself  to  gradually  uncovering  the  large  surrounding  walls, 
which  are  sure  to  be  in  a  more  or  less  good  state  of  pre- 
servation at  a  great  depth  below  the  city  wall  built  by 
Lysimachus. 

Before  I  had  seen  even  the  smallest  ruins  of  walls  be- 
longing to  Ilium,  I  repeatedly  maintained  in  my  reports 
that  the  whole  city  was  built,  as  it  is  now  proved  by  the 
Wall  and  the  Tower  to  have  been,  of  stones  joined  with 
earth.  That  this  style  of  building,  if  not  more  ancient,  is 
at  least  just  as  ancient  as  the  so-called  cyclopean,  is  proved 
by  the  walls  and  houses  of  Thera  (Santorin)  and  Therassia, 
which  are  built  in  the  same  way,  and  which,  as  is  well 
known,  were  discovered  beneath  three  layers  of  volcanic 
ashes  68  feet  thick.  These  ashes  were,  however,  thrown 
up  by  a  central  volcano,  which  must  have  been  at  least 
3800  feet  high,  and  which,  as  is  generally  supposed,  sank 
into  the  sea  at  latest  1500  years  before  Christ. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  temple  I  found,  at  a  depth  of 
6i  feet,  a  block  of  marble  5!  feet  high,  and  2 J  feet  both 
in  breadth  and  thickness ;  it  weighs  about  50  tons,  and 
contains  the  following  inscription  : — 
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HBOYAHKAIOAMMO 
lAlEilNETlMHEANAY 
KAAYAIONKAIKINAI 
AloN  KYZlKHNoNA 
sTAAoriHTHNVnoTo 

OTATOYAYTOKPATOPO 
2APOITITOYAI  AIOYAA 
NOYANTilNloYZELBA 
EYZEBOYZK-.lnoAA 

10  M E  rAA  ATH  I H  , .  AE IKATO 
rANTAKAir..=^AIXoNT 
TETHAori2:T..lAKAIE.Y 

ropiAiiAN^...nAEH2:T 

AEIONAPETH..ENEKENK 
isEYNOlArTHinPOZTH 

noAIN     . 

The  first  name  occurring  in  this  inscription,  of  which 
the  syllable  AY  is  preserved,  is  probably  AYAOZ.  KAIKINAI, 
must  certainly  be  the  family-name,  and  must  indicate  the 
Latin  ablative.  Whether  the  other  name,  of  which  AlON 
remains,  is  intended  for  TAION,  I  do  not  venture  positively 
to  maintain,  but  I  consider  it  to  be  probable.  For  the 
inscription,  which  I  read  as  follows,  is  written  in  bad  Greek, 
especially  towards  the  end :  'H  ^ovXrj  /cat  6  hrjfio^  'l\Ua)v 
iTLfiTjo-av  AvXov  KXavhov  KaLKLva  TaCov  KvClktjvou  apxovra 
\oyi(TTriv  VTTO  Tov  OeiOTaTOV  avTOKparopos  KatVapos  Tltov 
AiXCov  "ASpuavov  "AvTOivlov  te^aarov  Eicrc^ovg  /cat  iroXKa 
Kol  ixeyaKa  Tjj  TrdXet  KaTopOcoo-avTa  /cat  irapdaxovra  re  t^ 
Xoyio-reia  kol  crvvr]yopiai%  avhpa  ndarjs  rt/x-^s  d^LOV  dpeTTJ^ 
iv€Kev  /cat  ewotas  t^9  TTpo^  rrjv  irokiv. 

The  Emperor  mentioned  in  this  inscription  is  of  course 
Antoninus  Pius,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  138  a.d., 
and  who  died  in  161  a.d.;  it  is  merely  by  an  error  that 
he  is  here  called  Antonius.  He  got  the  name  of  Hadrian 
from  his  adoptive  father,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  took 
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the  name  of  ^lius  after  the  death  of  Hadrian  s  first  adopted 
son,  ^lius  Caesar. 

Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  block  of  marble  there  are 
two  foot-marks,  the  one  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
other.  Each  of  them  being  15^  inches  long,  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  upon  this  block  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Cyzicene,  who  is  praised  in  the  inscription,  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  an  orator.  In  the  hinder  foot  there  is  a  square 
hole,  if  inch  square,  in  which  was  placed  the  iron  rod  for 
fixing  the  statue.  To  judge  from  the  size  of  the  foot- 
marks, the  statue  must  have  been  more  than  8  feet  high, 
and,  as  the  marble  block  is  5i  feet  in  height,  the  whole 
must  have  been  at  least  13!  feet  high,  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  temple  in  which  this  work  of  art  stood 
was  very  spacious. 

The  excavations  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Tower  have 
unfortunately  to  be  made  from  above,  which  makes  the 
work  slower,  but  gives  me  the  advantage  of  being  able 
again  to  state  with  great  accuracy  at  what  depths  the  various 
objects  are  found.  Generally  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  period 
extend  to  a  depth  of  2  meters  (6i  feet),  but  there  are  places 
where  the  remains  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period  commence  at 
less  than  i  meter  (3^  feet),  and  this  is  the  case  on  the  east 
of  the  Tower,  where  at  even  3!  feet  below  the  surface  I 
found  a  seal  made  of  clay  with  a  tree  and  two  stars.  At  the 
same  depth  I  found  one  straight  and  three  crooked  copper 
knives,  as  well  as  a  large  double-edged  axe  and  several 
other  instruments  of  the  same  metal.  Almost  immediately 
on  the  surface  I  found,  among  other  coins,  an  exceedingly 
remarkable  medal,  such  as  I  believe  has  never  before  been 
met  with ;  on  one  side  it  has  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus  (here  written  KOMOAOZ)  ;  upon  the  other 
there  is  a  figure  in  armour,  armed  with  two  lances  (probably 
Minerva)  standing  upon  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  which  ends 
in  an  extremely  well-wrought  head  of  a  gazelle ;  in  a  semi- 
circle round  it  is  the  word  EAAIOYZII2N.      The  m.edal 
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therefore  comes  from  the  very  smair island  of  Elaeusa,  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  and  it  proves  the  remarkable  fact  that  this 
small  island,  which  now  scarcely  possesses  any  inhabitants, 
was  anciently  so  populous  that  it  struck  its  own  coins. 

The  frequently  discussed  whorls  of  terra-cotta,  bearing 
simple  or  double  crosses  with  the  marks  of  four  nails,  or 
having  three,  four,  or  five  double  rising  suns  in  the  circle 
round  the  central  sun,  are  met  with  to  the  east  of  the 
Tower  quite  close  below  the  surface,  that  is,  at  a  depth  of 
not  quite  a  foot.     At  a  depth  of  i  meter  (3^  feet)  I  found 
a  small  whorl,  upon  which  the  Rosa  mystica^  with  its  four 
petals,  forms  a  cross  round  the  sun.     At  as  small  a  depth 
as  2  meters  (6i  feet)    I   discovered  a  small  and  coarsely 
made  cup,  with  the  owl's  face  of  the  Ihan   tutelary  god- 
dess, also  very  clumsy  goblets   in  the  form  of  champagne- 
glasses  with  two  handles ;  at  a  depth  of  3  meters  (10  feet) 
small  saucers  with  three  little  feet,  which  are  adorned  with 
P|J  and   trees  of  life.     I  also    found  at   the    same  depth 
small  terra-cotta  volcanoes  and  tops  with  the  p^,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  at  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet). 
At   the   latter   depth  I  found,  when   excavating  the  west 
side  of  the  Tower,  an  extremely  curious  cup,   nearly    8 
inches  high,  in  the  form  of  a  Mecklenburg  roll  {Pluten- 
semmel),    with   four    divisions,    but    round   and    furnished 
with  two  enormous  handles ;    it  has    a   rounded  foot,   so 
that  it  can  only  stand  on  its  mouth.     In  the  same  place 
I  found  a  curious  vase,  with  little  rings  on  the  sides  for 
suspension    by  strings,  and   a  little    spout   in   the   bulge, 
so  that  the   fluid   poured  into  the  vase   would   run   out 
again   directly.     Vases  with   such    tubes    in    the    bulge, 
but.  without  rings   at  the  sides,  are  very  frequently  met 
with.     Further,  at  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet)  I  found 
goblets  in  the  form  of  champagne-glasses,  with  two  large 
handles ;   also    a   curious    little    terra-cotta    volcano   with 
four  py,  the  symbol  of  lightning,  and  two  sacrificial  altars 
covered  with  flames.     At  a  depth  of  5  meters  (i6i  feet) 
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I  found  several  such  pieces  with  extremely  interesting 
symbolical  signs ;  one  of  them  had  a  very  fine  engraving 
of  the  flaming  altar  and  the  tree  of  life.  In  the  same 
stratum  I  found  a  neat  Uttle  vase  with  three  feet,  two 
handles,  and  prettily  engraved  decorations;  lastly,  a 
number  of  small  knives  made  of  silex,  in  the  form  of  saws. 
At  a  depth  of  6  meters  (20  feet)  we  found  a  vessel,  a  little 
more  than  9  inches  long,  which  is  exactly  in  the  shape  of 
an  animal ;  it  has  three  feet,  a  tail,  and  an  upright  neck, 
which  is  connected  with  the  back  by  a  large  handle.  At  a 
depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet)  I  found  a  very  pretty  vase,  with 
the  owl's  head  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy,  her  two 

female  breasts  and  navel ;  the  two  arms 
are  raised  by  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
served  as  handles.  From  the  same  depth 
we  brought  out  a  curious  saw  made 
of  bone;  from  a  depth  of  8  meters 
^^^^^  (26  feet),  idols  with  the  image  of  the 

"^^^^  Ilian  Athena,  with  her  girdle,  made  of 

No.,so:Terra-cottaVase(7M.).^^^^  fine  marbk ;    at  the   same   depth 

some  of  those  earthen  funnels  which  I  have  already  fre- 
quently mentioned,  also  several  terra-cotta  balls  covered  with 

engravings  of  little  stars.    I 
also  discovered  during  the 
last  few  days,  at  depths  of 
from  8  to  1 1  meters  (26  to 
36  feet)  a  number  of  large 
vases  and  vessels  of  various 
forms,  with  two,  three,  and 
four  handles,  and,  besides 
these,  at  10  meters  (33  feet) 
deep,  a  vessel  in  the  form 
of  an  animal,  with  three  feet 
and  a  tail ;  a  horn,  which  projects  from  the  upright  neck 
and  serves  as  a  handle,  connects  the  head  with  the  end 
of  the  back.  This  vessel  is  not  unlike  a  locomotive  engine. 


No.  151.    Terra-cotta  Vase  in  the  form  of  an 
Animal,  from  the  Trojan  Stratum  (loM.). 
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The  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  depth  of  14  meters 
(46  feet),  we  met  with  a  great  number  of  interesting  things; 
for  instance,  the  neck  of  a  brilliant  red  vase  with  the  owFs 
head,  which  has  two  enormously  large  eyes  ;  then  a  brilliant 
brown  vessel,  8f  inches  long,   7  inches  high,  and  nearly 


No.  152.    Terra-cotta  Vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  Pig,  from  the  Lowest  Stratum  {14  M.). 

6  inches  thick,  in  the  form  of  a  sow,  with  a  projecting  but 
closed  head  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  with  three  feet ; 
the  orifice  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  tail,  which  is  connected 
with  the  back  by  a  handle.  Further,  a  lance  and  several 
instruments,  as  well  as  a  number  of  copper  nails,  and  needles 
of  ivory  for  embroidering.  In  the  ashes  of  the  same  house, 
which  has  evidently  been  burnt,  I  also  found,  at  a  depth  of 
13  meters  (424  feet),  a  tolerably  well  preserved  skeleton  of  a 
woman,  of  which  I  think  I 
have  collected  nearly  all  the 
bones;  the  skull  especially 
is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, but  has  unfortu- 
nately been  broken  in  our 
excavations ;  however,  I  can 
easily  put  it  together  again  ; 
the  mouth  is  somewhat  pro- 
truding, and  shows  good 
but  astonishingly  small 
teeth.     By  the  side  of  the   skeleton  I  found  a  finger-ring. 


No.  153. 

Skull  of  a  Woman,  found  near  some  gold  orna- 
ments in  the  Lowest  Stratum  (13  M.). 
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three  ear-rings,  and  a  dress-pin  of  pure  gold.  The  latter 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  has  a  round  head ;  two  of  the  ear- 
rings are  of  quite  a  primitive  kind,  and  consist  of  simple 
gold  wire  0*058  of  an  inch  thick;  as  does  also  the  third 
ear-ring,  which,  however,  is  much  more  finely  wrought 
and  ends  in  a  leaf,  which  is  formed  of  six  gold  wires  of 
equal  thickness,  riveted  together.'*  The  finger-ring  is  made 
of  three  gold  wires  0-115  of  an  inch  thick.  All  of  these 
objects  bear  evidence  of  having  been  exposed  to  great  heat. 
The  Trojan  woman  must,  however,  have  also  worn  other 
ornaments,  for  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton  I  collected  several 
gold  beads  only  0*039  of  an  inch  large,  and  also  a  very 
thin  oval  ring  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Even 
the  colour  of  the  bones  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  lady  was 
overtaken  by  fire  and  burnt  alive.  With  the  exception  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  embryo  of  six  months  which  was  found 
in  a  vase  upon  the  primary  soil,  this  is  the  only  human 
skeleton  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any  of  the  pre-Hellenic 
strata  on  this  hill.f  As  we  know  from  Homer,  all  corpses 
were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  placed  in  urns,  of  which  I 
have  found  great  numbers  in  the  ruins  of  all  the  nations 
which  inhabited  this  hill  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  colony. 
The  bones,  however,  were  always  burnt  to  ashes ;  at  most  1 
have  occasionally  discovered  a  whole  tooth,  in  no  case  have 
I  ever  met  with  another  entire  bone  in  the  urns. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  same  Trojan  house,  and  not 
far  from  the  skeleton,  I  found  the  fragment  of  a  yellow 
cup  (vase-cover),  with  a  very  expressive  man's  face;  the 
nose  is  long  and  somewhat  aquiline.  In  addition  to  this  I 
found  there  seven  of  the  round  terra-cottas  in  the  shape 
of  a  flat  top.  Among  these  was  one  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
which  has  the  exact  form  of  a  wheel ;  in  the  circle  round 


*  Similar   rings   are   shown   among    the   articles   of  the   Treasure 
(Chapter  XXIIL,  Plate  XX). 

t  Others,  even  more  interesting,  were  found  later  (Chapter  XX.,  pp. 
279-80). 


the  nave  it  has  five  rising  suns.    As  usual,  these  decorations 
are  engraved  and  filled  with  a  white  substance. 

Of  pillars  I  have  as  yet  found  no  trace  in  Troy ;  hence 
if  there  existed  real  pillars,  they  must  in  all  cases  have  been 
of  wood.  Moreover,  the  word  "  klcov''  is  never  met  with  in 
the  Iliad,  and  only  in  the  Odyssey.  In  a  house  at  a  depth 
of  39i  feet,  I  found  a  prettily  carved  and  very  hard  piece 
of  limestone  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  a  round  hole 
li  inch  deep,  and 
I  conjecture  that  it 
may  have  been  used 
as  the  support  for 
a  door. 

In  conclusion, 
I  flatter  myself  with 
the  hope  that,  as 
a  reward  for  my 
enormous  expenses 
and  all  my  priva- 
tions, annoyances, 
and  suflferings  in 
this  wilderness,  but 
above  all  for  my 
important  disco- 
veries, the  civilized 
world  will  acknow- 
ledge my  right  to 

re-christen  this  sacred  locality ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
divine  Homer  I  baptize  it  with  that  name  of  immortal 
renown,  which  fills  the  heart  of  everyone  with  joy  and 
enthusiasm:  I  give  it  the  name  of  "Troy"  and  '-'Ilium," 
and  I  call  the  Acropolis,  where  I  am  writing  these  lines,  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Pergamus  of  TroyT  * 


No.  154.     Block  of  Limestone,  with  a  socket,  in  which  the  pivot 
of  a  door  may  have  turned  (12  m.). 


*  This  last  name  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  that 
of  "  Ilium  "  or  "  Troy  "  confined  to  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik.  See  Chapter 
XXIIL,  p.  343;  and  Introduction,  p,  i8. 
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three  ear-rings,  and  :i  dress-pin  of  pure  gold.  I'lie  latter 
is  perfectlv  simple,  and  Ikh  a  round  head  :  two  of  the  ear- 
rings are  oF  quite  a  primitive  kind,  and  consist  ot  simple 
ooid  wire  o*o;8  of  an  inch  thick:  as  does  also  the  third 
ear-ring,  which,  however,  is  much  more  finely  wrought 
and  ends  in  a  leaf,  which  is  formed  of  six  gold  wires  ol 
equal  thickness,  riveted  together.*  Hie  finger-ring  is  made 
of  three  gold  wires  o*  i  13  of  an  inch  thick.  All  ot  these 
objects  hear  evidence  of  ha\ing  been  exposed  to  great  heat. 
The  Trojan  woman  must,  however,  ha\e  also  worn  other 
ornaments,  for  In  the  side  of  the  skeleton  I  collected  se\eral 
gold  beads  onlv  0*039  of  an  inch  large,  and  also  a  ver\ 
thin  o\ al  ring  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  l>veii 
the  colour  of  the  bones  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  lady  wa^ 
overtaken  bv  fire  imd  burnt  alive.  With  the  excej)tion  ol 
the  skeleton  of  the  embrvo  of  six  months  which  was  found 
in  a  vase  upon  the  primary  soil,  this  is  the  only  human 
skeleton  I  have  e\er  met  with  in  any  of  the  j)re-IIellenic 
strata  on  thi^  liill.j  As  we  know  from  Homer,  all  corpses 
were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  placed  in  urns,  of  which  1 
have  found  great  numbers  in  the  ruins  of  all  the  nation^ 
which  inhabited  this  hill  before  the  time  of  theCireek  colony. 
The  bones,  however,  were  always  burnt  to  ashes;  at  most  1 
have  occasionally  discovered  a  whole  tooth,  in  no  case  have 
I  ever  met  with  another  entire  bone  in  the  urns. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  same  Trojan  house,  and  not 
far  from  the  skeleton,  I  found  the  fragment  of  a  yellow 
cup  (vase-cover),  with  a  very  expressive  man's  face:  the 
nose  is  long  and  somewhat  aquiline.  In  addition  to  this  1 
found  there  seven  of  the  round  terra-cottas  in  the  shape 
of  a  flat  ton.  A  mono-  these  was  one  2. I  inches  in  diameter, 
which  has  the  exact  form  of  awheel;  in  the  circle  round 


■•  Similar    rin-s    arc    shown    nniong    the    articles    of   the    'I'reasure 
(Chapter  NN  11 1..  IMaie  XN). 

f  Others,  even  more  in tere stinger,  were  found  later  (rhai)ter  XX..  i»|'. 
279-80). 
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the  nave  it  has  five  rising  suns.     As  usual,  these  decorations 
ire  enoraved  and  filled  with  a  white  sCibstance. 

Of  pillars  I  have  as  vet  found  no  trace  in  IVov  ;  hence 
if  there  existed  real  [)illars,  they  must  in  all  cases  luue  been 
of  wood.  Moreover,  the  word  ''  klcop'^  is  never  met  with  in 
the  I  had,  and  only  in  the  Odysse).  In  a  house  at  a  depth 
ofjc;',  feet,  1  found  a  prettily  carved  and  \er\  hard  [)iece 
of  limestone  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  a  round  hole 
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I  conjecture  that  it 
niav  have  been  used 
as  the  support  for 
a  door. 

In  conclusion, 
I  flatter  myself  with 
the  h()[)e  that,  as 
a  reward  for  mv 
enormous  ex[)enses 
and  all  my  priva- 
tions, annoyances, 
:md  suri^erings  in 
this  wilderness,  but 
above  all  for  my 
important  disco - 
\eries,  the  ci\ilized 

world     will    acknOW-       '*"'     '^"^       lilockofLinic-t./no,  uiili;iM)ckct,  inwliuh  liiCjuvMi 
*"  of  a  di'(»r  may  ha\c  ti:riiod    i -■  ^t.^ 

ledoe   mv   rio;ht   to 

re-christen  this  sacred  locality ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
divine  Homer  I  baptize  it  with  that  name  of  immortal 
renown,  which  fills  the  heart  of  everyone  with  jov  and 
enthusiasm:  I  give  it  the  name  of  ''Tkov"  and  '-Iliim," 
and  I  call  the  Acropolis,  wliere  I  am  writing  these  lines,  bv 
the  name  of  the  '*  Pcriiannis  of  Troy'.'  * 


.1  :•!#'.;' .1,1,;'' I,  Wf'ii 


"  'I'his  last  name  was  afterwards  recalled  l»y  Dr.  Sehiieni  inn.  and  diat 
•>1"  •'  Ilium"'  or  "  Troy"  conhned  to  the  Hill  of  Ili>sarlik.  See  Chapter 
"^XIII.,  ]>.  ,^43:    and  InlrodiK  tion.  |).    1 S. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

Intended  cessation  of  tHe  w.ork  —  Further  excavation  of  the  Tower- 
Layers  of  red  ashes  and  calcined  stones  —  Objects  found  on  the 
Tower  —  Weapons,  implements,  and  ornaments  of  stone,  copper, 
and  silver  —  Bones  —  Pottery  and  vases  of  remarkable  forms  — 
Objects  found  on  each  side  of  the  Tower  —  First  rain  for  four 
months  —  Thanks  for  escape  from  the  constant  dangers  —  Results 
of  the  excavations  —  The  site  of  Homer's  Troy  identified  with  that 
of  Greek  Ilium  —  Error  of  the  Bunarbashi  theory  —  Area  of  the 
Greek  city — Depth  of  the  accumulated  debris  unexampled  in  the 
world  —  Multitude  of  interesting  objects  brought  to  light —  Care  in 
making  drawings  of  them  all. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  August  14th,  1872. 

Since  my  report  of  the  4.th  of  this  month  I  have  continued 
the  excavations  with  the  utmost  energy,  but  I  am  now 
compelled  to  stop  the  works  this  evening,  for  my  three 
foremen  and  my  servant,  who  is  also  my  cashier,  have 
been  seized  by  the  malignant  marsh-fever,  and  my  wife  and 
I  are  so  unwell  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  undertake  the 
sole  direction  throughout  the  day  in  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun.  We  shall  therefore  leave  our  two  wooden  houses 
and  all  our  machines  and  implements  in  charge  of  a  watch- 
man, and  to-morrow  we  shall  return  to  Athens. 

The  admirers  of  Homer,  on  visiting  the  Pergamus  of 
Troy,  will  find  that  I  have  not  only  laid  bare  the  Tower  on 
the  south  side,  along  the  whole  breadth  of  my  trench,  down 
to  the  rock  upon  which  it  stands,  at  a  depth  of  14  meters 
or  464  feet,  but  that  by  my  excavations  on  the  east  and 
west  I  have  uncovered  it  considerably  further,  without 
having  found  its  end.  On  the  contrary,  upon  the  east 
side,  where  it  is  40  feet  broad,  and  seems  even  to  be 
broader  still,  I  found  the  ruins  of  a  second  storey,  of  which, 
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however,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  judge,  four  broad  steps 
have  been  preserved.^^  On  the  western  side  it  is  only 
9  meters  or  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  on  this  side  there 
extends  to  the  north  an  enormous  wall,  the  thickness  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  fact  of  my 
not  having  been  able  to  carry  these  new  excavations  down 
to  the  primary  soil,  but  only  to  a  depth  of  11  meters 
{2)^\  feet)  is  owing  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  walls  of 
rubbish  and  ruins  round  about  the  Tower,  which,  as  any- 
one may  convince  himself,  consist  of  red  ashes  and  of 
stones  calcined  by  the  heat,  and  which  threatened  at  any 
moment  to  fall  in  and  bury  my  workmen. 

Upon  the  Tower,  and  more  especially  in  the  long  oval 
depression  on  the  top  of  it,  and  upon  the  steps  I  found 
two  copper  Trojan  lances,  several  arrow-heads  in  the 
primitive  form  of  thick  pegs,  from  above  i  inch  to 
nearly  2  inches  long,  which  were  fastened  at  the  end  of  the 
shaft;  further,  an  arrow-head  i\  inches  in  length,  made 
of  silex,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  double-edged  saw ; 
then  several  copper  and  silver  nails  with  round  heads,  which 
may  have  served  as  clothes-pins ;  further,  great  quantities 
of  bones,  masses  of  fragments  of  Trojan  pottery  of  a 
brilliant  red  and  black,  and  a  number  of  vases  and  pots 
more  or  less  well  preserved.  Among  them  is  a  pretty 
brilliant  red  vase  nearly  10  inches  high,  filled  with  the 
bones  of  a  sea-fish.  This  vase  (found  in  an  urn,  which 
was  unfortunately  broken  to  pieces)  has  two  small  handles, 
and  on  two  sides  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  the  Greek 
letter  Lambda^  but  with  circular  ends.f     Three  other  vases 

*  Respecting  these  steps,  which  are  marked  No.  6,  on  Plan  II.,  and 
c  on  Plan  III.,  p.  306,  see  further  in  Chapter  XXII.,  p.  318,  where  the 
idea  of  an  upper  storey  is  rejected. — [Ed.] 

t  The  cut  represents  a  vase  of  this  type,  with  the  upper  part  joined 
on  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  remarks  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  owl's 
face  belongs  to  this  vase,  as  the  Ilian  goddess  is  in  no  other  case  repre- 
sented on  vases  without  the  breasts  and  abdomen.  (Description  in  the 
Atlas  of  Photographs.) 
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of  a  similar  form,  and  with  exactly  the  same  decorations, 
were  found  upon  the  Tower.  Two  other  vases  of  the 
same  form,  and  with  very  similar  decorations,  were  found 
at  depths  of  26  and  20  feet.     I  also  found  upon  the  Tower 

an  exceedingly  curious 
vessel  nearly  6  inches  in 
length,  exactly  the  shape 
of  a  mole,  and  with  three 
feet ;  it  can  also  be  placed 


No.  155.     A  Trojan  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  an  Oma-       No.  156.      Curious  Terra-cotta  Vessel  in  the 
ment  like  the  Greek  Lambda  (8  M.).  shape  of  a  Mole  (lower  :  7  or  8  m.). 

so  that  the  snout  of  the  animal  is  lowest  and  serves  as 
a  foot;  the  orifice  is  in  the  tail,  which  a  large  handle 
connects  with  the  back.  I  also  found  there  a  splendid 
Trojan  vase,  of  a  brilhant  black  colour,  153  inches  high, 
which  was  unfortunately  completely  broken,  but  I  have 
all  the  pieces  of  it,  and  consequently  shall  be  able  to 
restore  it.  Besides  these,  a  Trojan  pot,  and  a  globular 
vessel  with  the  above-mentioned  decoration  of  a  rounded 
lambda.  I  likewise  saved,  in  an  almost  perfect  condition, 
an  exceedingly  interesting  red  jug,  above  9  inches  high, 
quite  round  below  and  with  a  neck  more  bent  backwards 
than  I  have  ever  found  it  in  such  vessels.  I  further  found 
there  a  Priapus  and  a  very  pretty  bird's  egg  made  of  fine 
marble,  many  small  terra-cotta  whorls  with  the  usual 
symbols  of  double  and  treble  crosses,  six  suns,  four  or  five 
double  or  treble  rising  suns,  or  stars,  in  the  circle  round 


the  central  sun;  also  one  article  where  four  pjJ  form  a 
cross  round  the  sun,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  filled 
with  stars.  Fur- 
ther, a  few  small 
vessels  with  suspen- 
sion rings  were 
found  also  on  the 
Tower,  as  well  as 
25  very  ordinary 
earthen  plates, 
which  have  been 
turned  by  the  pot- 
ter, whereas  all  the 
other  articles  ap- 
pear to  have  been 
made  by  the  hand 
without  a  potter's 
wheel ;  about  half 
of  the  plates  were 
got  out  unin- 
jured. 

In  digging  to 
the  left  and  right 
of  the  Tower,  a  number  of  other  interesting  objects  have 
been  found  since  my  last  report ;  for  instance,  at  a  depth 
of  2  meters  (6i  feet),  a  number  of  very  neat  although  ordi- 
nary vessels  with  small  rings  on  the  sides  and  holes  in  the 
mouth  for  hanging  them  up,  which  have  hitherto  only  been 
met  with  much  further  down;  at  a  depth  of  3  meters  (10 
feet)  a  small  cover,  with  the  owl's  face  and  helmet  of  the 
Ilian  Athena,  of  very  good  manufacture ;  then,  at  a  depth 
of  1 1  i  feet,  a  small  terra-cotta  whorl  with  three  stags  in 
the  circle  round  the  sun.  At  a  depth  of  from  5  to  6  meters 
(i64  to  20  feet),  I  found  a  great  number  of  small  knives 
of  silex  in  the  form  of  saws.  At  a  depth  of  10  meters 
{'hZ  feet)  I  discovered  a  very  curious  instrument  of  brilliant 


No.  157.     A  Trojan  Dish  with  side  Rings,  and  Plates  turned 
by  the  Potter  (Tower  :  7  m.). 
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yellow  terra-cotta,  a  drawing  of  which  I  give.  It  is  quite 
inexplicable  to  me  for  what  purpose  it  can  have  been  used ; 
it  is  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  shield,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
handle  which  is  ornamented  with  a  tree,  it  has  a  cavity 
for  putting  the  hand  in.  As  it  is  made  of  terra-cotta  it 
cannot,  of  course,  have  been  used  as  a  shield.* 

After  having  had  no  rain  here  for  four  months,  to- 
day, curiously  enough,  just  after  stopping  the  works,  we 
have  had  a  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
downpour  of  rain,  and  I  regret  extremely  not  to  have  been 
able  to  make  a  channel  for  leading  off  the  rain-water  from 
the  Tower  as  far  as  the  western  declivity  of  the  hill.  But 
such  a  channel  would  need  to  be  50  feet  deep  and  as  many 
broad,  otherwise  its  walls,  consisting  of  calcined  ruins  and 
loose  red  ashes,  would  fall  in.  I  should  therefore  have  to 
remove  5000  cubic  meters  (6000  cubic  yards)  of  ddbris^ 
and  such  a  gigantic  piece  of  work  I  cannot  now  under- 
take. 

In  stopping  the  excavations  for  this  year,  and  in  looking 
back  upon  the  fearful  dangers  to  which  we  have  continually 
been  exposed  since  the  ist  of  April,  between  the  gigantic 
layers  of  ruins,  I  cannot  but  fervently  thank  God  for  His 
great  mercy,  that  not  only  has  no  life  been  lost,  but  that 
none  of  us  has  even  been  seriously  hurt. 

Now,  as  regards  the  result  of  my  excavations,  every- 
one must  admit  that  I  have  solved  a  great  historical 
problem,  and  that  I  have  solved  it  by  the  discovery  of  a 
high  civilization  and  immense  buildings  upon  the  primary 
soil,  in  the  depths  of  an  ancient  town,  which  throughout 
antiquity  was  called  Ilium  and  declared  itself  to  be  the 
successor  of  Troy,  the  site  of  which  was  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  by  the  whole 
civiUzed  world  of  that  time.  The  situation  of  this  town 
not  only  corresponds  perfectly  with  all  the  statements  of 
the  Ihad,  but  also  with  all  the  traditions  handed  down  to 
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us  by  later  authors ;  and,  moreover,  neither  in  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  nor  in  its  vicinity,  is  there  any  other  place  which 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made  to  correspond  with 
them.  To  regard  the  heights  of  Bunarbashi  as  the  site 
of  Troy,  contradicts,  in  every  respect,  all  the  statements  of 
Homer  and  of  tradition.  My  excavations  of  Bunarbashi, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  the  rocks,  prove  that  those  heights, 
as  far  as  the  three  sepulchral  mounds^  can  never  have  been 
inhabited  by  men.  As  I  have  already  said,  behind  those 
tumuli  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  small  town,  the  area  of 
which,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  ruins  of  an  enclosing 
wall,  and  on  the  other  side  by  precipices,  is  so  insignificant, 
that  at  most  it  can  have  only  possessed  2000  inhabitants. 
The  enclosing  wall  of  its  small  Acropolis  is  scarcely  a  foot 
thick,  and  the  gate  scarcely  3^  feet  wide.  The  accumulation 
of  debris  is  not  worth  mentioning,  for  in  many  places  the 
naked  flat  rocks  are  seen  on  the  ground  of  the  Acropolis. 
Here  in  Ilium,  however,  the  proportions  are  very  different. 
The  area  of  the  Greek  city,  which  is  indicated  by  the  sur- 
rounding wall  built  by  Lysimachus,  is  large  enough  for  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000  souls;  and  that  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  was  actually  as  large  is  proved  by  the 
stage  of  the  theatre,  which  is  200  feet  in  breadth.  Here  the 
surrounding  wall  of  Lysimachus  is  6i  feet  thick,  whereas 
the  wall  which  runs  out  from  the  Tower  at  a  great  depth 
below  the  other  seems  to  be  five  times  as  thick,  and  Homer 
assuredly  ascribed  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  Troy  to 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  on  account  of  their  enormous  pro- 
portions.* Then,  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  dSbris^ 
here  in  the  Pergamus  there  is  no  place  where  it  amounts 
to  less  than  14  meters,  or  46^  feet,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
even  much  more  considerable.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  my 
great  platform,  I  only  reached  the  primary  soil  at  a  depth 


*  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory,  these  masses  of  masonry, 
and  the  tradition  ascribing  them  to  Poseidon  and  Apollo,  are  signs  of 
Phoenician  influence. — [Ed.] 
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of  1 6  meters,  or  53 J  feet,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  temple, 
on  the  adjacent  field,   belonging  to   Mr.  Frank  Calvert, 

1  have  not  yet  reached  it  at  a  depth  of  154  meters,  or 
5  if  feet.  Such  an  accumulation  of  ruins  has  never  as  yet 
been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except 
occasionally  in  the  rocky  valleys  of  Jerusalem;  where, 
however,  it  has  only  begun  to  accumulate  since  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  hence  is  scarcely 
more  than  1 800  years  old.*  Here  in  Troy  the  remains  of 
the  Greek  period  cease  entirely  at   a   depth  of  i,    i,  or 

2  meters,  and  thence,  down  to  the  primary  soil,  we  find  in 
regular  succession  the  mighty  layers  of  ruins  belonging  to 
four  very  ancient  nations. 

In  like  manner,  as  regards  the  more  thao  a  hundred 
thousand  objects  which  I  have  brought  to  light,  and  which 
were  used  by  those  very  ancient  tribes,  I  venture  to  say 
that  I  have  revealed  a  new  world  to  archaeology ;  for,  in 
order  to  give  but  one  instance,  I  have  here  found  many 
thousands  of  those  wheels,  volcanoes,  or  tops  {carrousels) 
of  terra-cotta  with  the  most  various  Aryan  religious 
symbols. 

If^  as  it   seems,  neither   the  Trojans   nor  any  of  the 

/     three  succeeding  peoples  possessed  a  written  language,  we 

must,  as  far   as  possible,  replace  it  by  the  ^^  mommients 

figures''''  which    I    have   discovered. f     As  already  said,  I 


{ 


r 


*  This  statement  is  hardly  accurate.  The  greatest  depth  of  debris 
discovered  by  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  in  the  valleys,  but  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  Mount  Moriah.  Tlie 
accumulation  reached  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  down  the  slope  to  the 
bed  of  the  Kedron,  and  beyond  it  some  distance  up  the  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  usual  depth  at  the  wall  was  60  or  70  feet,  but 
at  the  north  end  it  reached  as  much  as  120,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the 
original  ground  at  that  spot.  The  masons'  marks  on  the  lowest  courses 
of  the  stones,  reached  by  sinking  shafts  through  these  great  depths, 
seemed  to  show  a  date  nearer  that  of  Solomon  than  of  Titus. — [Ed.] 

t  We  leave  this,  like  other  such  passages,  as  landmarks  of  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  the  discoveries  opened  up  by  Dr.  Schliemann.-   [Ed.] 
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make  a  drawing  in  my  diary  each  evening  of  every  one  of 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  during  the  day,  and 
more  especially  of  the  pictorial  symbols,  with  the  greatest 
exactness.  By  comparing  the  innumerable  symbols  I  have 
succeeded  in  deciphering  some  of  them,  and  I  hope  that 
my  learned  colleagues  will  succeed  in  explaining  the  rest. 
Archaeology  shall  on  no  account  lose  any  one  of  my  dis- 
coveries; every  article  which  can  have  any  interest  for 
the  learned  world  shall  be  photographed,  or  copied  by  a 
skilful  draughtsman,  and  published  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
work;  and  by  the  side  of  every  article  I  shall  state  the 
depth  in  which  I  discovered  it. 
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of  16  meters,  or  ^^^,  feet,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  temple, 
on   the   adjacent  field,    belonging   to   Mr.   Frank  Calvert, 

1  have  not  yet  reached  it  at  a  depth  of  i^h  meters,  or 
515  feet.  Such  an  accumulation  of  ruins  has  never  as  yet 
been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except 
occasionally  in  the  rocky  valleys  of  Jerusalem ;  where, 
however,  it  has  only  begun  to  accumulate  since  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  hence  is  scarcely 
more  than  i  800  vears  old.^  Here  in  Troy  the  remains  of 
the  Greek   period   cease  entirely  at    a    depth   of  i,    i,   or 

2  meters,  and  thence,  down  to  the  primary  soil,  we  find  in 
regular  succession  the  mighty  layers  of  ruins  belonging  to 
four  very  ancient  nations. 

In  like  manner,  as  regards  the  more  than  a  hundreil 
thousand  objects  which  I  have  brought  to  light,  and  which 
were  used  by  those  very  ancient  tribes,  I  venture  to  sav 
that  I  have  revealed  a  new  world  to  archicology  ;  for,  in 
order  to  give  but  one  instance,  I  have  here  found  many 
thousands  of  those  wheels,  volcanoes,  or  tops  [carrousch) 
of  terra-cot ta  with  the  most  various  Aryan  religious 
symbols. 

Ifj  as  it  seems,  neither  the  Trojans  nor  any  of  the 
tliree  succeeding  peoples  possessed  a  written  language,  we 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  replace  it  by  the  "  niomuucnts 
fh^urcs"'  which    I    have   discovered.!     As   already  said,   I 


*  Tliis  statement  is  hardly  accurate.  The  greatest  clei)th  of  drhris 
discovered  by  the  o takers  of  the  Palestine  Kxi^oration  Fund  at  Jerusalem 
was  not  in  the  valleys,  but  on  the  Eastern  slope  of  Mount  Moriah.  The 
accumulation  reached  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  down  the  slope  to  the 
l)ed  of  the  Kedron,  and  beyond  it  some  distance  up  the  sloi)e  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  usual  dei)th  at  the  wall  was  60  or  70  feet,  but 
at  the  north  end  it  reached  as  much  as  120,  owing  to  the  descent  of  the 
original  ground  at  that  spot.  The  masons'  marks  on  tlie  lowest  courses 
of  the  stones,  reached  by  sinking  shafts  through  these  great  dei)ths, 
seemed  to  show  a  date  nearer  that  of  Solomon  than  of 'J'itus. — [Ku.J 

t  We  leave  this,  hke  odicr  such  [)assages,  as  lamlmarks  of  the  ra[)id 
progress  made  in  tlie  tliscoveries  opened  up  by  Pr.  Schlicmann.     [Ki>. | 
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make  a  drawing  in  my  diary  each  evening  of  every  one  of 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  during  the  day,  and 
more  especially  of  the  pictorial  symbols,  wdth  the  greatest 
exactness.  By  comj)aring  the  innumerable  symbols  I  have 
succeeded  in  deciphering  some  of  them,  and  I  hope  that 
my  learned  colleagues  will  succeed  in  explaining  the  rest. 
Archaeology  shall  on  no  account  lose  any  one  of  my  dis- 
coveries ;  every  article  which  can  have  any  interest  for 
the  learned  world  shall  be  photographed,  or  copied  by  a 
skilful  draughtsman,  and  published  in  the  Ap])endix  to  this 
work;  and  by  the  side  of  every  article  I  shall  state  the 
depth  in  which   I   discovered  it. 


No.  158.     A  curious  'I'rojan  Jug  of 'J'crra-cotla  (8  M.'' 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Return  to  Troy  to  take  plans  and  photographs  —  Damage  to  retaining 
walls  —  The  unfaithfulness  of  the  watchman  —  Stones  carried  off  for 
a  neighbouring  church  and  houses  —  Injury  by  rain  —  Works  for 
security  during  the  winter —  Opening  up  of  a  retaining  wall  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  probably  built  to  support  the  temple  of  Athena  — 
Supposed  i/edris  of  that  temple  —  Drain  belonging  to  it  —  Doric 
style  of  the  temple  proved  by  the  block  of  Triglyphs — Temple  of 
Apollo  also  on  the  Pergamus. 

Athens,  September  28th,  1872. 

I  WROTE  my  last  memoir  on  the  14th  of  last  month,  and 
on  the  10th  of  this  month,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and 
Sisilas  the  land-surveyor,  I  returned  to  Troy  in  order  to 
make  a  new  plan  of  the  Pergamus,  which  contains  the  most 
exact  picture  of  my  excavations,  as  well  as  of  the  depth 
in  which  the  remains  of  immortal  fame  were  discovered 
by  me.  I  also  took  the  photographer  Siebrecht  from  the 
Dardanelles  with  me,  in  order  to  have  photographs  taken 
of  my  excavations,  of  two  of  the  four  springs  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Ilium,  of  Ilium's  Great  Tower  and  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  of  the  Hellespont  as  seen  from 
this  monument. 

To  my  horror,  upon  arriving  there,  I  found  that  the 
watchman  whom  I  had  left  in  charge  had  been  faithless, 
and  that  an  immense  number  of  large  hewn  stones  dug 
out  of  my  excavations,  with  which  I  had  erected  walls  in 
several  places  in  order  to  prevent  the  winter  rains  from 
washing  away  the  debris  which  we  had  pulled  down,  had 
been  carried  off.  The  man  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
the  stones  had  been  used  for  a  good  purpose,  namely  for 
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the  construction  of  a  belfry  in  the  Christian  village  of 
Yenishehr,  and  for  building  houses  in  the  Turkish  village 
of  Chiplak.  I,  of  course,  packed  him  off  directly,  and 
engaged  in  his  place  a  watchman  whom  I  armed  with  a 
musket.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  honest,  and  his 
physical  strength  will  inspire  the  pilferers  of  the  stones  with 
respect.  What  vexed  me  most  was,  that  these  thieves  had 
even  laid  their  hands  upon  the  splendid  bastion  of  the  time 
of  Lysimachus,  which  I  had  uncovered  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill ;  they  had  made  off  with  two  large  stones  from  it, 
and  the  bastion  would  assuredly  have  vanished  entirely  had 
I  been  away  a  week  longer.      • 

I  also  regret  to  see  that  the  downpour  of  rain  on  the 
14th  of  August  has  filled  the  great  cutting,  which  I  made 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tower,  in  order  to  bring  the  Tower 
to  light  down  as  far  as  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  built,  with 
ddbris  to  a  height  of  2  meters  (6i  feet).  So,  immediately 
upon  my  arrival,  I  engaged  20  workmen,  10  of  whom  are 
busy  in  clearing  the  south  side  of  the  Tower  as  far  as  the 
primary  soil,  in  wheeling  away  the  dibris^  and  in  building 
in  front  of  the  cutting  a  wall  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
through  which  the  rain-water  can  escape,  but  not  the 
debris  that  may  be  washed  down. 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  convincing  myself 
that  the  rain  does  not  harm  the  Tower,  for  it  disappears 
directly  to  the  right  and  left  of  it  in  the  loose  debris.  Of 
the  other  ten  workmen,  six  are  occupied  in  repairing  the 
walls  which  have  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  wanton 
hands,  while  the  other  four  are  working  in  order  to  lay 
bare  as  far  as  possible  an  exceedingly  remarkable  wall, 
which  rises  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  at  the  depth  of  15  J 
meters  (50^  feet)  and  at  43i  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  exactly  6i  feet  below  the 
Trojan  wall  which  I  there  brought  to  light.  (See  p.  200.) 
As  1  have  before  remarked,  the  strata  of  dibris^  which  run 
obliquely  to  the  north  below  that  Trojan  wall,  prove  that 
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it  was  built  upon  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  and  this  is 
an  additional  and  infallible  proof  that  the  buttress,  which  is 
erected  6i  feet  below  it,  can  have  served  no  other  purpose 
than  for  consolidating  and  strengthening  the  ground  of 
the  declivity  so  effectually  that  buildings  of  an  enormous 
weight  might  be  erected  upon  the  summit  without  danger. 
Now  as  I  have  never  hitherto  found  buttresses  of  this  kind 
for  consolidating  the  declivity  of  the  hill  among  the  strata 
of  the  pre-Hellenic  period,  although  there  was  no  lack  of 
grand  buildings  in  the  Pergamus  of  Troy  (as  is  proved 
by  the  colossal  masses  of  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  from 
i6i  to  20  feet  high,  mixed  with  charred  dSris,  with  which 
I  had  to  struggle  upon  my  great  platform),  I  positively 
believe  that  the  above-mentioned  buttress  was  erected  to 
support  the  site  of  a  temple  of  great  sanctity.  I  believe 
this  all  the  more,  as  the  buttress  here  forms  a  curve  and 
appears  to  protect  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  hill,  which  was  the  extreme  end  of  the  Pergamus  and 
perfectly  corresponds  with  Homer's  statement  about  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  "on  the  summit  of  the 
city  "  (cV  TToXet  aKprj :  Ih'ad,  VI.  297).  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  ascending  from  this  buttress  I  shall  find  the  ruins 
of  that  ancient  temple  at  a  distance  of  less  than  10  meters 
(33  feet).  But  in  order  to  penetrate  further,  I  must  first  of 
all  pull  down  the  Trojan  wall,  10  feet  high  and  6i  feet  thick, 
which  I  have  already  frequently  mentioned,  and  remove  the 
enormous  masses  of  debris ;  this  work  must  be  deferred  till 
the  I  St  of  February,  for  I  am  now  too  ill  and  tired  to 
attempt  it.  The  discovery  of  the  very  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  at  the  north-eastern  corner  would,  moreover  solve 
the  great  problem — whence  arises  the  colossal  accumulation 
of  dibris^  which  here  covers  the  declivity  with  a  crust  as 
hard  as  stone,  131  feet  in  thickness,  and  which  caused  me 
so  much  trouble,  not  only  in  this  excavation,  but  also  at 
the  eastern  end  of  my  platform,  along  an  extent  of  more 
than  80  feet.     It  will  be  found  that  this  enormous  crust  has 


arisen  solely  from  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices  oflTered  to  the 
Ilian  Athena. 

I  had  not  noticed  this  buttress  at  the  time  of  my  departure 
on  the  15  th  of  August,  and  I  have  now  only  discovered  it 
because  the  rain  has  laid  bare  two  of  its  stones.  It  is  built 
of  blocks  of  shelly  limestone  {Mtischelkalk)^  from  about  a 
foot  to  2  feet  2  inches  long  and  broad,  joined  with  earth, 
and  it  probably  covered  the  whole  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  hill  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  I  presume  that  the 
drain  of  green  sandstone,  nearly  8  inches  broad  and  about 
7  inches  high,  which  I  spoke  of  in  my  report  of  the  25th 
of  April,  belongs  to  the  very  ancient  temple  of  Athena ;  it 
will  be  remembered  that  I  found  it  at  about  iii  feet  above 
my  great  platform,  and  at  a  distance  of  46  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  declivity. 

The  block  of  triglyphs  with  the  Sun-god  and  the  four 
horses,  which  I  found  here,  proves  that  the  temple  which  it 
adorned  was  built  in  the  Doric  style ;  and,  as  the  Doric 
is  confessedly  the  oldest  style  of  architecture,  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Ilian  Athena  was  doubtless  in  that  style. 
We  know,  however,  from  the  Iliad*  that  there  was  also  a 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Pergamus.  It  probably  stood  at 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  hill,  for  at  the  foot  of  it  may 
be  seen,  in  a  small  excavation,  a  wall  composed  of  splendid 
Corinthian  pillars  joined  by  means  of  cement.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  these  pillars  belong  to  a  temple  of  Apollo  of 
the  time  of  Lysimachus.  In  excavating  the  Tower  further 
to  the  east,  I  hope  to  find  the  site  of  this  temple,  and  in  its 
depths  the  ruins  of  the  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo. 

If  the  Trojans  possessed  an  alphabetical  language,  I 
shall  probably  find  inscriptions  in  the  ruins  of  the  two 
temples.  I  am,  however,  no  longer  sanguine  in  regard  to 
this,  as  I  have  hitherto  found  no  trace  of  writing  in  the 
colossal  strata  of  the  four  tribes  which  preceded  the  Greek 
colony.f 

*  Iliad,  VII.  83  and  IV.  508. ;  see  pp.  145-6,  257. 
f  See  note  (t),  p.  218. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Return  to  Hissarlik  in  1873  —  Interruptions  by  holydays  and  weather 
—  Strong  cold  north  winds  —  Importance  of  good  overseers  —  An 
artist  taken  to  draw  the  objects  found  —  Want  of  workmen —  Exca 
rations  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  —  Blocks  of  Greek  sculi)ture(l 
marble  —  Great  increase  of  the  hill  to  the  east  —  Further  portions 
of  the  great  Trojan  wall  —  Traces  of  fire  —  A  terra-cotta  hippo- 
potamus, a  sign  of  intercourse  with  Egypt  —  Idols  and  owl-faced 
vases  —  Vases  of  very  curious  forms  —  Whorls  —  Sling-bullets  of 
copper  and  stone  —  Piece  of  ornamented  ivory  belonging  to  a 
musical  instrument  —  New  cutting  from  S.E.  to  N.W. — Walls 
close  below  the  surface  —  Wall  of  Lysimachus — Monograms  on 
the  stones  —  An  inscription  in  honour  of  Caius  Caesar  —  Patronage 
of  lUum  by  the  Julii  as  the  descendants  of  ^neas  —  Good  wine  of 
the  Troad. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  February  22nd,  1873. 

I  RETURNED  here  on  the  31st  of  January  with  my  wife,  in 
order  to  continue  the  excavations,  but  we  have  been 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  Greek  church  festivals,  thunder- 
storms, and  also  by  the  excessive  cold,  so  that  I  can  scarcely 
reckon  that  I  have  had  as  yet  more  than  eight  good  days' 
work.  Last  autumn,  by  the  side  of  my  two  wooden  houses, 
I  had  a  house  built  for  myself  of  stones  from  the  old  Trojan 
buildings,  the  walls  of  which  were  2  feet  thick,  but  I  was 
compelled  to  let  my  foremen  occupy  it,  for  they  were  not 
sufficiently  provided  with  clothes  and  wrappers,  and  would 
have  perished  through  the  great  cold.  My  poor  wife  and 
I  have  therefore  suffered  very  much,  for  the   strong  icy 


north  wind*  blew  with  such  violence  through  the  chinks  of 
our  house-walls  which  were  made  of  planks,  that  we  were 
not  even  able  to  light  our  lamps  of  an  evening ;  and 
although  we  had  fire  on  the  hearth,  yet  the  thermometer 
showed  4  degrees  of  cold  (Reaumur  =  23°  Fahrenheit),  and 
the  water  standing  near  the  hearth  froze  in  solid  masses. 
During  the  day  we  could  to  some  degree  bear  the  cold  by 
working  in  the  excavations,  but  of  an  evening  we  had 
nothing  to  keep  us  warm  except  our  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  work  of  discovering  Troy.  Fortunately  this  extreme 
cold  lasted  only  four  days,  from  the  i6th  to  the  19th  of 
this  month,  and  since  then  we  have  had  glorious  weather. 

Besides  Georgios  Photidas,  who  was  with  me  during 
the  excavations  of  last  year,  I  have  as  foremen  Georgios 
Barba  Tsirogiannis  (a  sea-captain  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea), 
and  an  Albanese  from  Salamis,  whom,  however,  I  shall 
shortly  send  back  on  account  of  his  uselessness,  and  get 
two  other  foremen  from  the  Piraeus  in  his  stead.  A  good 
foreman  is  more  useful  to  me  than  ten  common  workmen, 
but  I  find  that  the  gift  of  command  is  rarely  met  with 
except  among  seamen. 

I  have  also  brought  with   me  an  artist,  that  I   may 

have    the    objects   found    copied    immediately    in   Indian 

ink,  and  the  drawings  multiplied  in  Athens  by  means  of 

photography.     This  will,  however,  render  it  impossible  for 

me  to  state  the  depths  at  which  the  objects  were  found 

upon  distinct  plates,  as  I  have  hitherto  done.     The  articles 

discovered  in  the  different  depths  are  now  mixed  together, 

but  in  each  case  the  depth,  as  well  as  the  relative  size,  is 

stated  in  meters,  in  addition  to  the  number  in  the  catalogue. 

Workmen  are  at  present  not  so  easily  to   be  had  as 

before;    for  a  merchant  from  Smyrna  residing  here  has 

engaged    150   men   to  gather  a  medicinal   root,  which  is 

here  called  yXv/co/ot^a,  out  of  which  liquorice-juice  is  pre- 

*  This  recals  to  mind   Homer's   frequent  mention  of  the  blasts 
of  Boreas. — [Ed.] 
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pared.  The  German  word  lakritze,  the  French  lacorice, 
and  the  English  liquorice,  are  evidently  corruptions  of 
yXv/co/ot^a.  Now,  as  the  men  employed  by  the  Smyrna 
merchant  work  the  ground  at  a  certain  price  by  square 
measure,  they  earn  from  12  to  23  piasters  (2  frcs.  40  cent. 
to  4  frcs.  60  cent.)  daily ;  whereas  I  can  give  them  only 
9  piasters  (i  frc.  80  cent.)  during  the  present  short  days. 
At  Easter  I  can  offer  them  10  piasters,  and  after  the  ist 
of  June  12  piasters.  As  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Renkoi,  it  is  principally  the  people  of 
this  village  that  are  engaged  in  the  work ;  and  for  carry- 
ing on  my  excavations  I  have  to  apply  to  the  villages 
of  Kafatli-Asmak,  Yenishehr,  and  Neo-Chori,  which  are 
situated  in  and  round  about  the  Plain  of  Troy.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  I  can  count  upon  obtaining  after  to-morrow 
120  workmen  every  day. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  131  feet 
from  the  declivity  and  at  a  depth  of  5 1  feet,  the  wall  of 
white  stones,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  6i  feet 
below  the  Trojan  wall,  seems,  as  I  have  said,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Greek  temple  of  Athena.  Here  I  am  having 
five  terraces  made  on  two  sides  simultaneously,  and  the 
debris  carried  away  in  man-carts  and  wheel-barrows.  In 
the  north-eastern  excavations  this  dSbris,  from  the  surface 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  consists  of  black  earth,  mixed  with 
splinters  of  marble  ;  and  among  them  I  find  very  many 
large  and  beautifully-sculptured  blocks  of  marble,  which 
evidently  belong  to  the  temple  of  the  time  of  Lysimachus, 
which  stood  here,  but  are  of  no  further  value  to  archaeology. 
The  removal  of  these  blocks,  the  weight  of  which  is  often 
nearly  two  tons,  gives  me  the  greatest  trouble.  The  site 
of  the  temple  is  indeed  indicated  distinctly  enough  by  the 
existence  of  these  large  marble  blocks  in  the  Doric  style, 
but  of  the  sanctuary  itself  there  is  not  one  stone  in  its 
place.  A  depression  in  the  earth,  112  feet  long  and  76  feet 
broad,  seems  to  prove  that  the  place  has  been  ransacked 
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hundreds  of  years  ago  by  Turks  seeking  stones  suitable  for 

sepulchral  monuments ;  they  have  also,  curiously  enough, 

carried  off  all  the  foundations.     Below  the  layer  of  debris, 

10  feet  thick,  which  descends  at  an  angle  of  from  50  to  60 

degrees,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  ashes,  covering  with 

a  crust  of  131  feet  thick  the  buttress  previously  mentioned, 

which    distinctly  marks  the   former  declivity  of  the  hill. 

The   declivity    at    this  point  is   rounded  off  towards   the 

east;   and — as   is   proved   by  the    fact  that   the    buttress 

itself  (as  well  as  the  layers  of  dibris  that  lie  above  it)  turns 

in  the  same  direction,  and  that  the  strata  of  debris  which  lie 

above  it  also  extend  out  to  the  east — the  eastern  declivity 

at  one  time  likewise  commenced  at  this  point,  whereas  its 

present  position  is  262^  feet  distant  from   it.      The  hill 

of  the  Pergamus  has  therefore  increased  262^  feet  in  an 

eastern   direction   since  the  buttress  was  built.     I  do  not 

believe  that   there   is    a   second  hill   in  the  world  whose 

increase   in    size,   during  thousands    of  years,  can  in  the 

remotest  degree  be  compared  with  this  enormous  growth. 

Except  those  small  round  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of 
volcanoes  and  tops,  with  the  usual  decorations,  and  some 
more   or  less   broken    pottery,  nothing   has   as   yet  been 

discovered    in    this    excavation.      The    other    cutting 

which   I  opened  to   reach  the  supposed   site  of  the  very 

ancient  temple  of  Athena — is  at  the  east  end  of  my  large 

platform,  upon  which  I  am  again    throwing  the  greater 

part  of  the  dibris  which  is  being  dug  down  there,  because 

to  remove  it  beyond  the  platform  would  be  too  difficult. 

In   the  mean  time  I  have   only  had   this    cutting   made 

42J  feet  broad,  but  I  intend  to  widen  it  as  soon  as  I  find 

any  prospect  of  advantage  to  archaeology  from  doing  so. 

In  the  lower  terrace  of  this  cutting  I  find  the  continuation 

of  that  Trojan  wall  which  also  shows  itself  in  the  more 

eastern  cutting.     This  wall  is  here  only  3^  feet  high,  but 

the  stones  lying  below  it  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  one 

time  much  higher.     Every  visitor  to  the  Troad  confirms 

Q  2 
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my  observation  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  this  wall  con- 
tinues on  the  two  sides  of  my  large  cutting  through  the 
entire  hill,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  at  a  depth 
of  39i  feet.  If  this  wall  belongs  to  a  time  preceding  the 
Trojan  wall  (as  to  which  I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  owing 
to  its  great  depth),  yet  the  mighty  ruins  beneath  it,  as  well 
as  the  pavement  of  white  pebbles  lying  below  it,  at  a  depth 
of  if  foot  in  my  large  cutting,  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
built  a  long  time  after  the  first  destruction  of  the  city. 
But  the  real  object  of  the  wall  here  and  further  to  the 
west  is  utterly  inexplicable  to  me,  for  it  is  built  above  and 
through  the  ruins  of  mighty  buildings. 

The  strata  of  dibris  in  this  cutting  all  lie  horizontally, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  gradually 
formed  in  the  course  of  time.  Their  composition  proves 
that  most  of  the  houses  which  stood  here  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  But  there  are  also  several  thick  strata  here,  in 
which  we  find  thousands  of  shells  in  a  state  of  good  pre- 
servation, which  proves  that  they  at  least  cannot  have 
belonged  to  buildings  destroyed  by  fire. 

Among    the    interesting    objects    discovered    in    this 

excavation,  I  must  espe- 
cially mention  a  brilliant 
red  terra-cotta  hippo- 
potamus, found  at  a 
depth  of  23  feet.  It  is 
hollow,  and  has  a  ring  on 
the  left  side,  and  there- 
fore may  have  served  as 
a  vessel.  The  existence  of 
the  figure  of  a  hippopotamus  here  at  a  depth  of  23  feet 
is  extremely  remarkable,  nay,  astonishing;  for  this  animal, 
as  is  well  known,  is  not  met  with  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
occurs  only  in  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  hippopotami  existed  in  Upper  Egypt 
in  ancient  times;  for,   according  to  Herodotus    (II.   71), 
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No.  159. 
Bright  Red  Terra-cotta  Ims^c  of  a  Hippopotamxis 

(7  M.). 


they  were  worshipped  as  sacred  animals  at  the  Egyptian 
town  of  Papremis.  At  all  events,  Troy  must  have  been 
commercially  connected  with  Egypt ;  but  even  so,  it  is  still 
an  enigma,  how  the  animal  was  so  well  known  here  as  to 
have  been  made  of  clay  in  a  form  quite  faithful  to  nature. 

Of  idols  of  marble,  it  is  only  during  these  few  days 
that  we  have  found  eight,  only  two  of  which  had  the 
engraved  owFs  head  of  the  Ilian  Athena.  Of  vases  with 
owl's  faces,  two  female  breasts,  and  two  upraised  arms,  I 
have  found  only  one,  at  a  depth  of  15  meters  (49^  feet), 
and  at  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet)  the  upper  portion  of 
another,  upon  which  the  stump  of  one  of  the  arms  may 
still  be  recognised.  At  a  depth  of  10  feet  we  found  tv/o 
vases,  with  two  female  breasts  and  an  immense  navel, 
which  are  doubtless  also  intended  to  represent  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Troy.  Lastly,  of  vase-covers  with  an 
owFs  face  and  helmet,  the  first  found  was  at  a  depth  of 
I  meter  (3^  feet),  having  a  double  handle  in  the  form  of 
a  coronet ;  another,  found  at  a  depth  of  3  meters  (26  feet), 
has  a  simple  handle.  Among  the  other  terra-cotta  vessels 
1  must  specially  mention  an  exceedingly  remarkable  cup 
in  the  form  of  a  bugle-horn  with  three  feet,  which  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  3  meters  (10  feet) ;  also  a  vessel  with 


No.  160. 


Remarkable  Terra-cotta  Vessel,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bugle,  with  three  feet  (3  M.), 


No.  161. 

Terra-cotta  Vessel  with  three  feet,  a 
handle,  and  two  ears  (5  m.). 


but  two  feet,  which,  however,  as   is   proved  by  the  broken 
places  on  the  right  side,  has  been  attached  to  some  other 
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mv  observation  of  rlic  remarkable  fact,  that  this  wall  con- 
tinues on  the  two  sides  of  my  large  cutting  through  tlu 
entire  hill,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance,  at  a  de[)tli 
of  39?,  feet.  If  this  wall  belongs  to  a  time  preceding  tin- 
'IVojan  wall  (as  to  which  I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  owing 
to  its  great  depth),  yet  the  mighty  ruins  beneath  it,  as  well 
as  the  pavement  of  white  pebbles  lying  below  it,  at  a  de|)rli 
of  I  J  foot  in  my  large  cutting,  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
built  a  lono-  time  after  the  firsl  destruction  of  the  citv. 
But  the  real  object  of  the  wall  here  and  further  to  the 
west  is  utterlv  ine\|)licable  to  me,  for  it  is  built  above  and 
through  the  ruins  of  mighty  buildings. 

The  strata  of  debris  in  this  cutting  all  lie  horizontally, 
which  lea\eb  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  graduall\ 
formed  in  the  course  of  time.  Their  composition  proves 
that  most  of  the  houses  which  stood  here  were  destroyed 
bv  tire.  But  there  are  also  several  thick  strata  here,  in 
which  we  find  thousands  of  shells  in  a  state  of  good  pre- 
servation, which  proves  that  they  at  least  cannot  have 
belonged  to  buildings  destroyed  by  tire. 

Amono     the     interesting     objects    chscovered     in     thl^ 

excavation,  I  must  espe- 
ciallv  mention  a  brilliant 
red     terra-cotta     hip])o 
potamus,     found     at     a 
dejUh  of  23   feet.     It  i^ 
hollow,  and  has  a  ring  on 
the  left  side,  and  there- 
fore  may  have  served   as 
a  vessel.  The  existence  ot 
the  figure  of  a  hippopotamus  here  at  a  depth  of  23  feet 
is  extremely  remarkable,  nay,  astonishing;    for  this  animal, 
as  is  well  known,  is  not  met  with  even  in  U])per  Kgyj)t,  and 
occurs  only  in  the  rivers  of  the   interior  of  Africa.     It  is, 
however,  probable  that  hippopotami  existed  in  Up])er  Egypt 
in   ancient   times:   for,   according  to   Herodotus    (II.    71), 
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rhey  were  worshipped  as  sacred  animals  at  the  Kgvj)tian 
lovvn  of  Papremis.  At  all  events,  Troy  must  ha\e  been 
commercially  connected  with  Kgypt :  but  even  so,  it  is  still 
an  enigma,  how  the  animal  was  so  well  known  here  as  to 
have  been  made  of  clay  in  a  form  quite  faithful  to  nature. 

Of  idols  of  marble,  it  is  only  during  these  few^  days 
that  we  have  found  eight,  only  two  of  which  had  the 
engraved  owTs  head  of  the  Ilian  Athena.  Of  vases  with 
ovvfs  faces,  two  female  breasts,  and  two  upraised  arms,  1 
have  found  only  one,  at  a  depth  of  15  meters  (49 1  feer), 
and  at  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet)  the  upper  portion  of 
another,  u|)on  which  the  stump  of  one  of  the  arms  may 
still  be  recognised.  At  a  depth  of  10  feet  we  found  two 
\ases,  witli  two  female  breasts  and  an  immense  navel, 
which  are  doubtless  also  intended  to  represent  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  IVoy.  Lastly,  of  vase-covers  with  an 
owTs  tace  and  lielmet,  the  first  found  was  at  a  depth  of 
I  meter  (3',  feet),  having  a  double  handle  in  the  form  of 
a  coronet;  another,  found  at  a  depth  of  3  meters  (26  feet), 
has  a  simple  handle.  Among  the  other  terra-cotta  vessels 
I  must  s[)ecially  mention  an  exceedingly  remarkable  cup 
\\\  the  form  of  a  bugle-horn  with  three  feet,  which  was 
found  at  a   depth   of  3  meters  (10  feet) ;   also  a  vessel  with 


Xo.  160. 
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I'crra-cotta  Vessel  with  three  feet,  a 
Iiaiidle.  and  Iwu  ear>    s  ■m.V 


but  two   teet,  which,  however,  as    is   pr()\ed  by  the  broken 
places  on   the  right  siile,  has  been   attached  to  some  other 
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vessel  of  a  similar  form  and  description  ;  this  double  vessel 
had  a  ring  on  either  side  for  suspension  by  strings.  Of  the 
other  earthenware  I  can  only  mention  a  small  curious  vase 
which  has  three  long  feet,  one  handle,  and  two  others  in 
the  form  of  ears. 

The  round  articles  of  terra-cotta  in  the  form  of  vol- 
canoes and  humming-tops,  with  symbolical  decorations,  were 
met  with  in  great  quantities,  as  they  always  are.  Four  sling- 
bullets  were  discovered,  one  of  which,  made  of  copper,  was 
brought  out  from  a  depth  of  49  feet,  one  of  alabaster  from 
23  feet,  and  two  of  diorite  from  a  depth  of  from  20  to  23 
feet.  At  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet)  I  found  a  splendidly 
ornamented  flat  piece  of  ivory,  which  must  evidently  have 
been  part  of  a  musical  instrument.*  Lastly,  at  the  depth 
of  I  meter  (3i  feet)  there  was  a  fragment  of  a  female 
statue  of  fine  marble,  executed  in  a  masterly  style.  It  not 
improbably  represents  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilium,  whose 
temple,  as  we  know,  stood  in  the  Pergamus. 

Simultaneously  with  these  excavations  I  had  22  men 
working  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  from  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Acropolis,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
Great  Tower  still  further  on  that  side,  an  operation  that 
has  become  impossible  to  eflfect  from  my  great  trench. 
But  as  the  hill  at  this  point  has  only  a  very  gradual  slope 
I  was  compelled  to  make  the  new  cutting  with  a  con- 
siderable slope,  which  renders  the  carting-ofi^  of  the  dSbris 
much  more  troublesome,  but  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
enable  us  to  reach  the  requisite  depth  of  26  feet  for 
arriving  at  the  Tower.  At  the  very  commencement  of  this 
cutting,  at  a  foot  below  the  surface,  I  came  upon  two 
enormous  walls,  each  of  which  is  10  feet  thick.  The 
first  seems   to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,*)*  and  consists 


•  See  Cut,  No.  9,  p.  27. 

t  Dr.  Schliemann  afterwards  assigned  these  Corinthian  pillars  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  (See  Chapter  XXII.,  p.  320,  and  Introduction, 
p.  30.— [Ed.] 
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of  large  blocks  of  Corinthian  pillars  joined  by  cement 
and  of  other  marble  blocks  taken  from  ancient  build- 
ings. The  second  wall,  which  follows  immediately,  must 
certainly  belong  to  the  town-wall  built  by  Lysimachus, 
which  was  40  stadia  long.''*'  It  is  composed  of  large  and 
beautifully  hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  which  are  laid  one 
upon  another  without  any  kind  of  cement,  and  which  gene- 
rally bear  a  monogram.  As  the  letter  is  not  always  the 
same,  and  as  for  instance  upon  one  stone  there  is  a  Z,  and 
upon  another  an  Y  or  a  A,  I  presume  that  they  are  the 
initials  of  the  diflferent  builders.  In  the  first  wall  I  found 
a  marble  slab  nearly  a  foot  thick,  32^  inches  broad,  and 
3i  feet  long,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 
rAlONKAirAPAToNYlONToYLEBAZ 
TOYToNZYNrENHKAinATPIiNAKAlEY 

EPrEThusiTHzrroAEiiz: 

*H  ^ovXrj  /cat  6  8'^/xo9 
TaCop  KaLcrapa  top  vlov  tov  SeySacr- 
Tov  TOP  crvpyePT]   /cat  naTpcopa  /cat  €V- 
epyeTrjp  Trj<;  TrdXecus. 

The  person  praised  in  this  inscription  can  by  no  means 
have  been  the  Emperor  Caligula,  for  in  that  case  the  title 
avTOKpdrcjp  would  have  been  added.  But  as  this  word  is 
wanting,  the  person  meant  is  certainly  Caius  Caesar,  the 
son  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Octavianus.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucius.  Both  were 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  owing  to  this  adoption  they 
received  the  title  of  "  vto?  tov  SeySao-rov,"  and  both  were 
selected  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  Caius  Caesar,  born ' 
in  the  year  20  B.C.,  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
He   took   part   in    the   Trojan    games,   which    Augustus 


i 


Strabo,  XIII. ,  pp.  100,  10 1,  Tauchnitz  edition. 
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instituted  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marcellus. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  Consul,  and  when 
nineteen  he  was  made  Governor  of  Asia.  During  his 
administration  there  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Phraates  the  king  of  Armenia,  was  wounded,  and  died 
in  the  year  4  after  Christ,  on  the  21st  of  February,  at 
the  age  of  24.*  As  in  the  inscription  he  is  called  the 
kinsman,  the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of  Ilium,  it  is 
probable  that  he  often  came  here  during  his  administra- 
tion ;  at  all  events,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  city,  and 
lavished  favours  upon  it.  The  family  of  the  Julii  always 
attached  great  importance  to  their  descent  from  Ililus 
(or  Ascanius)  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and  the  sole  political 
object  of  Virgil's  ^neid  was  to  prove  and  glorify  their 
genealogy.  This  explains  the  favours  which  the  Julii 
lavished  upon  Ilium,  and  their  hatred  against  the  Greeks 
because  they  destroyed  Troy,  and  also  because  they  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mark  Antony. 

An  oka  of  wine,  which  contains  about  two  ordinary 
wine-bottles,  last  year  cost  li  piaster  (25  centimes);  now 
it  costs  2  piasters  (40  centimes)  the  oka ;  but  it  is  of 
a  most  excellent  quality,  and  I  prefer  it  to  any  French 


wme. 


No.  16a.    Tcrra-cotta  Image  of  a  Pig,  curiously  marked  with  Stars  (4  m.). 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Increased  number  of  workmen  —  Further  uncovering  of  the  great  but- 
tress —  Traces  of  a  supposed  small  temple  —  Objects  found  on  its 
site  —  Terra-cotta  serpents'  heads:  great  importance  attached  to 
the  serpent  —  Stone  implements  :  hammers  of  a  peculiar  form  — 
Copper  implements  :  a  sickle  —  Progress  of  the  works  at  the  south- 
east corner  —  Remains  of  an  aqueduct  from  the  Thymbrius  — Large 
jars,  used  for  cellars  —  Ruins  of  the  Greek  temple  of  Athena  — 
Two  important  inscriptions  discussed  —  Relations  of  the  Greek 
Syrian  Kings  Antiochus  I.  and  III.  to  Ilium. 

I*ergamus  of  Troy,  March  ist,  1873. 

Since  Monday  morning,  the  24th  of  last  month,  I  have 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of  my  workmen  to  158, 
and  as  throughout  this  week  we  have  had  splendid  weather, 
I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  a  good  stroke  of  work  in 
the  six  days,  in  spite  of  the  many  hindrances  and  difficulties 
which  I  had  at  first  to  struggle  against.     Since  the  ist  of 
February  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  more  than  11,000 
cubic  yards  of  dedris  from  the  site  of  the  temple.     To-day, 
at  last,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  uncovering  a  large  por- 
tion of  that    buttress,   composed  of  large    unhewn  white 
stones,  which  at  one  time  covered  the  entire  north-eastern 
corner  of  the    declivity,  whereas,  in    consequence    of   its 
increase  in  size  during  the  course  of  many  centuries  by  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrificed  animals,  the  present  declivity  of  the 
hill  is  131  feet  distant  from  it  to  the  north,  and  262^  feet 
distant  to   the  east.      To  my  surprise   I  found  that  this 
buttress  reaches  to  within  26  feet  of  the  surface,  and  thus,  as 
the  primary  soil  is  elsewhere  always  at  from  46  to  52i  feet 
below  the  surface,  it  must   have  covered  an  isolated  hill 
from  20  to  26  feet    high,  at  the    north-east  end  of  the 
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in^ntiitcd  ar  tlie  dcilication  of  the  temple  of  Marccllu.^. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  :i|)|)onite(l  Consul,  and  when 
nineteen  he  was  made  (io\ernor  of  Asia.  During  his 
admuu^tration  there  he  became  mvoUed  \i\  a  war  with 
Phraates  the  king  of  Armenia,  was  wounded,  and  died 
in  the  vear  4  after  Clirist,  oji  the  21st  of  I'ehruarv.  at 
the  age  of  24.*  As  in  the  inscription  he  is  called  x\k 
kinsman,  the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of  Ilium,  it  1- 
probable  that  he  often  came  here  during  his  administra- 
tion; at  all  events,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  city,  and 
lavished  favour^  upon  it.  The  flunily  of  the  Jiilii  alw'a)'s 
attaclied  great  importance  to  their  descent  from  lulus 
(or  Ascanius)  the  son  of  JMieas :  and  the  sole  political 
object  of  Virgifs  J^neid  was  to  prove  and  glorify  their 
genealogy.  11ns  explains  the  favours  which  the  Juiii 
lavished  upon  Ilium,  and  then-  hatred  against  the  (ireek^ 
because  the\  destrovetl  'I'rov.  ixnd  also  because  they  luul 
es|)oused  the  cause  ot   Mark    \ntony. 

An  ()/,'(!  of  wnie,  which  contains  about  two  ordinarx 
wine-bottles,  last  \ear  cost  j1  |)iaster  {ij  centimes):  now 
it  costs  2  piasters  (40  centimes)  the  oka:  but  it  is  ot 
a  most  excellent  cpiality,  and  I  prefer  it  to  any  French 
wine. 


\i..  If"',:,     fcrra-cuttii  linage  di  .1  I'lu,  curiously  iiutrkcil  with  Star-    4  m. 


*    \\'lk-ni>  I'alciculu^,  II.   102. 
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ncrensed  numliLM'  of  workmen  —  l'\irihcr  iinru\crinL'  o(  tlic  -real  I.ui 
nv.>^       Traces  u\  ;i  suj>]H)se(l   small  temple  —  Ohjecls   iound  on   ib 
site        Terra  <<)Ua    serpents'    heads:    -real    im])()rlan(e    aua(  bed    l( 
the   serpent --- Stone   imj)lements  :    hannners  of  a    ].e(uliar  lorin 
C'o|»per  implements  :  a  siekle  —  JVoi^ress  of  the  works  at  the  south 
east  corner       Remain^  of  an  aijueduct  from  the  Tlivmhrius     -Lan-e 
jars,    used   for  cellars  —  Ruins  o'i  the    (ireek    temj-le   of  .\thena 
Two    important     inscriptions    discus>ed  --  Relations    ol"    die    Creek 
Syrian  Rings  .Vntiorlnis  I.  and  III.  io  ilium. 


I'rr.i;anius  of  Troy.  Mar<;h  isi.  1873. 

SiNCK   Alonday  morning,  the   24th  of  last  month,  I   have 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of  my  workmen  to  i  ^S. 
and  as  throughout  this  week  we  have  had  splendid  weather, 
I  luive  been  able  to  accomplish  a  good   stroke  of  work  in 
the  six  (lavs,  in  spite  of  the  many  hindrances  and  difficulties 
which  1  had  at  first  to  struggle  against.      Since  the  ist  of 
1  ebruary  1  have  succeeded  in   removing  more  than  i  1,000 
cubic  yards  nf  (/r/?ris  from  the  site  of  the  temple,     'lo-dav, 
at  last,  I  have  had  the  j)leasure  of  uncovering  a  large  por- 
tion  of  that    buttress,   composed   of   large    unhewn   white 
stones,  which  at  one  time  covered  the  entire  north-eastern 
corner   of   the    declivity,   whereas,   in    consequence    of    its 
increase  in  size  during  the  course  of  many  centuries  by  the 
:idics  of  the  sacrificed  animals,  the  present  declivity  of  the 
hdl  is   131  feet  distant  from  it  to  the  north,  and  262.^  teet 
distant   to    the   east.       To   my  surprise    1   found   that   this 
buttress  reaches  to  within  26  feci  of  the  surface,  and  thus,  a^ 
die  primary  soil  is  elsewhere  always  at  from  46  to  ^ih  tcet 
Ivlow    the    surface,   u    must    ha\e   (oveivd    an    isolated    lull 
tJ-om    20   to    26   feel     lu<;li,   at    the    n(»itli-ea->i    end    of   the 
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Pergamus,  where  at  one  time  there  doubtless  stood  a  small 
temple.  Of  this  sanctuary,  however,  I  find  nothing  but 
red  wood-ashes,  mixed  with  the  fragments  of  brilliant  black 
Trojan  earthenware,  and  an  enormous  number  of  unhewn 
stones,  which  seem  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  fearful  heat, 
but  no  trace  of  sculpture :  the  building  must  therefore  have 
been  very  small.  I  have  broken  through  the  buttress  of 
this  temple-hill  at  a  breadth  of  13  feet,  in  order  to  examine 
the  ground  at  its  foundation.  I  dug  it  away  to  a  depth  of 
5  feet,  and  found  that  it  consists  of  the  virgin  soil,  which  is 
of  a  greenish  colour.  Upon  the  site  of  the  small  and  very 
ancient  temple,  which  is  indicated  by  the  buttress,  I  find  in 
two  places  pure  granular  sand,  which  appears  to  extend  very 
far  down,  for  after  excavating  it  to  a  depth  of  6i  feet  I  did 
not  reach  the  end  of  the  stratum.  Whether  this  hill  con- 
sists entirely,  or  but  partially,  of  earth  and  sand,  I  cannot 
say,  and  must  leave  it  undecided,  for  I  should  have  to  re- 
move thousands  more  of  cubic  yards  of  rubbish.     Among 

the  dibris  of  the  temple  we  found  a 
few,  but  exceedingly  interesting  ob- 
jects, for  instance,  the  largest  marble 
idol  that  has  hitherto  been  found, 
which  is  5i  inches  long  and  3 
inches  broad.  Further,  the  lid  of  a 
pot,  which  is  divided  into  twelve 
fields  by  roughly  engraved  lines. 
Ten  of  the  fields  are  ornamented 
with  little  stars,  one  with  two  signs 
of  lightning,  and  another  with  six 
lines.  There  was  also  a  small  idol 
of  terra-cotta  with  the  owl's  head  of 

No.  163.     One  of  the  largest  marble     .i         ti-  .      ^    a  jj  •    t_    ^ 

Idols,  found  in  the  Trojan  Stratum  the  lliau  tuteury  goodess.  With  two 

arms  and  long  hair  hanging  down 
at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  but  it  is  so  roughly  made  that,  for 
instance,  the  eyes  of  the  goddess  are  above  the  eyebrows.  I 
also  found  among  the  dibris  of  the  temple  a  vase  with  the 
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owl's  face,  two  female  breasts  and  a  large  navel ;  of  the  face 
only  one  eye  and  an  ear  is  preserved.    I  must  draw  especial 


No.  164.    Terra-cotta  Pot-lid,  engraved 
with  symbolical  marks  (6  M.). 


No.  165.     A  curious  Terra-cotta  Idol  of  the  Ilian 
Athena  (7  m.). 


attention  to  the  fact  that  both  upon  the  vases  with  owls' 
heads  two  female  breasts  and  a  navel,  and  upon  all  of  the 
others  without  the  owl's  face  and  adorned  only  with  two 
female  breasts  and  a  navel,  the  latter  is  always  ten  times 
larger  than  the  breasts.  I  therefore  presume  that  the  navel 
had  some  important  significance,  all  the  more  so  as  it  is 
frequently  decorated  with  a  cross,  and  in  one  case  even  with 
a  cross  and  the  marks  of  a  nail  at  each  of  the  four  ends 
of  the  cross.*  We  also  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
the  small  and  very  ancient  building  some  pretty  wedges 
(battle-axes),  and  a  number  of  very  rude  hammers  made 
of  diorite ;  besides  a  quantity  of  those  small  red  and  black 
terra-cotta  whorls,  with  the  usual  engravings  of  four  or 
five  pj-J,  or  of  three,  four,  or  five  triple  rising  suns  in  the 
circle  round  the  central  sun,  or  with  other  extremely  strange 
decorations. 

At  a  depth  of  7  to  8  meters  (23  to  26  feet),  we  also 
came  upon  a  number  of  vases  having  engraved  decorations, 
and  with  three  feet  or  without  feet,  but  generally  with  rings 
at  the  sides  and  holes  in  the  mouth  for  suspension  by 
strings ;  also  goblets  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tube,  with  a 
long  spout  at  the  side  for  drinking  out  of^  which  is  always 


mn 


See  Cut,  No.  13,  p.  35. 
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Pergamus,  where  at  one  time  there  doubtless  stood  a  small 
tem|)le.     Of  this  sanctuary,   however,   I   find   nothing  hut 
red  wood-ashes,  mixed  with  the  fragments  of  brilliant  black 
Trojan  earthenware,  and  an  enormous  number  of  unhewn 
stones,  which  seem  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  fearful  heat, 
but  no  trace  of  sculj)ture  :  the  building  must  therefore  have 
been  very  small.      I    have  broken  through  the  buttress  of 
this  temi)le-hill  at  a  breadth  of  13  feet,  in  order  to  examine 
the  ground  at  its  foundation.     I  dug  it  away  to  a  depth  of 
5  feet,  and  found  that  it  consists  of  the  virgin  soil,  which  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,     l^^pon  the  site  of  the  small  and  verv 
ancient  temple,  wiiich  is  indicated  by  the  buttress,  I  find  in 
two  places  ])ure  granular  sand,  which  appears  to  extend  very 
tar  down,  for  after  excavating  it  to  a  depth  of  6i  feet  I  did 
not  reach  the  end  of  the  stratum.     Whether  this  hill  con- 
sists entirely,  or  but  partially,  of  earth  and  sand,  I  cannot 
sav,  and  must  leave  it  undecided,  for  I  should  have  to  re- 
move thousands  more  of  cubic  yards  of  rubbish.     Among 

the  debris  of  the  temple  we  found  a 
few,  but  exceedingly  interesting  ob- 
jects, for  instance,  the  largest  marble 
idol  that  has  hitherto  been  found, 
which  is  5I  inches  long  and  3 
inches  broad.  I^\irther,  the  lid  of  a 
pot,  wiiicli  is  divided  into  twelve 
}ields  by  roughly  engraved  lines. 
Ten  of  the  fields  are  ornamented 
with  little  stars,  one  with  two  signs 
of  lightning,  and  another  with  six 
lines.  There  was  also  a  small  idol 
of  terra-cotta  with  the  owl's  head  of 
the  Ilian  tutelary  goddess,  with  two 
arms  and  long  hair  hanging  down 
at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  but  it  is  so  roughly  made  that,  for 
instance,  the  eyes  of  the  goddess  are  above  the  eyebrows.  I 
also  found  among  the  debris  of  the  temple  a  vase  with  the 


Xi).  163.  ( >nc  uf  the  largest  marble 
Idols,  fuurd  in  tlie  Trojan  Stratum 
^8  M.). 


owl's  face,  two  female  breasts  and  a  large  navel;  of  the  face 
only  one  eye  and  an  ear  is  preserved.     I  must  draw  especial 


Xj.  164.    Tcrra-c.  itta  Pot-lid,  engraved 
with  synibulical  marks  (6  M.)- 


Xo.  165.     A  curious  Terra-cotta  Idol  of  the  Ilian 
Athena  ,7  m.'. 


attention  to  the  fact  that  both  upon  the  vases  with  owls' 
heads  two  female  breasts  and  a  navel,  and  upon  all  of  the 
others  without  the  owfs  face  and  adorned  only  with  two 
female  breasts  and  a  navel,  the  latter  is  always  ten  times 
larger  than  the  breasts.  I  therefore  presume  that  the  navel 
had  some  important  significance,  all  the  more  so  as  it  is 
frequently  decorated  w4th  a  cross,  and  in  one  case  even  with 
a  cross  and  the  marks  of  a  nail  at  each  of  the  four  ^\\([> 
of  the  cross.*  We  also  discovered  among  tlie  ruins  of 
the  small  and  very  ancient  building  some  ])retty  wedges 
(battle-axes),  and  a  number  of  very  rude  hammers  made 
of  diorite  ;  besides  a  quantity  of  those  small  red  and  black 
terra-cotta  whorls,  with  the  usual  engravings  of  four  or 
live  pp,  or  of  tliree,  four,  or  five  triple  rising  suns  in  the 
circle  round  the  central  sun,  or  with  other  extremely  strange 
decorations. 

At  a  depth  of  7  to  8  meters  {^I'y^  to  26  feet),  w^e  also 
came  iq)on  a  number  of  vases  having  engraved  decorations, 
and  with  three  feet  or  without  feet,  but  generally  with  rings 
at  the  sides  and  holes  in  the  mouth  for  suspension  bv 
strings  ;  also  goblets  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tube,  with  a 
long  spout  at  the  side  for  drinking  out  of,  which  is  always 

•^   Sec  Cut,  No.   13,  |».  ^:;5. 
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connected  with  the  other  side  of  the  tube  by  a  handle; 

further,  smaller  or  larger  jars  with  a  mouth  completely  bent 

backwards ;  small  terra-cotta  funnels ; 
very  curious  little  sling-bullets  made 
of  diorite,  from  only  f  of  an  inch 
to  above  i  inch  long.  The  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  objects  found 
this  year  is,  however,  an  idol  of  very 
hard  black  stone  above  ai  inches 
long  and  broad,  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  9  meters   (29^  feet).     The  head, 

No.  166.    Pretty  Terra-cotta  Jug,   hands,    aud  fcct    have    thc    form    of 

with  the  neck  bent  back  {7  m.).        1  •       1  i        1  1  i      • 

hemispheres,  and  the  head  is  only 
recognised  by  several  horizontal  lines  engraved  below  it, 
which  seem  to  indicate  necklaces.     In  the  centre  of  the 


No.  167.     Remarkable  Trojan  Idol  of  Black  Stone  (7  M.). 

belly  is  a  navel,  which  is  as  large  as  the  head,  but,  instead 
of  protruding  as  in  the  case  of  the  vases,  it  is  indicated  by 
a  circular  depression.  The  back  of  the  middle  of  the 
body  is  arched,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  shield,  so 
that  in  looking  at  the  idol  one  is  involuntarily  led  to 
believe  that  it  represents  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

At  a  depth  of  from  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet)  we 
also  met  with  fragments  of  terra-cotta  serpents,  whose  heads 
are  sometimes   represented  with  horns.     The  latter  must 


certainly  be  a  very  ancient  and  significant  symbol  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  even  now  there  is  a  superstition 
that  the  horns  of  serpents,  by  merely  coming  in  contact 
with  the  human  body,  cure  a  number  of  diseases,  and 
especially  epilepsy  ;  also  that  by  dipping  them  in  milk  the 


Nos.  168,  169.     Heads  of  Horned  Serpents  (4  m.). 

latter  is  instantly  turned  into  cheese,  and  other  notions  of 
the  same  sort.  On  account  of  the  many  wholesome  and 
useful  effects  attributed  to  the  horns  of  ser- 
pents, they  are  regarded  as  immensely  valu- 
able, and  on  my  return  here  at  the  end  of 
January  one  of  my  last  year's  workmen  was 
accused  by  a  jealous  comrade  of  having 
found  two  serpents'  horns  in  an  urn  at  a 
depth  of  52i  feet,  and  of  having  made  off 
with  them.  All  my  assurances  that  there  no.  170.  a  serpem's 
are  no  such  things  as  serpents'  horns  could     to!h  sidel,  anTver" 

,  *;       .  .,  large  eyes  (6  M.I. 

not  convince  the  men,  and  they  still  believe 
that  their  comrade   has  robbed  me  of  a  great   treasure. 
The  serpents'  heads  not  ornamented  with  horns  generally 
represent  the  poisonous  asp ;  above  the  mouth  they  have 
a  number   of  dots,  and  the   head  and   back  are  divided 


i 
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t.tiniR-LtL(l  with    rlic   other   side    of  the  tube   by   a    handle. 

fiirtlier,  ^iiKiller  or  larger  jars  with  a  mouth  conipleteh  beni 

backwards ;  ^niall  terra-cotta  tunnels : 
\erv  curious  httle  shno-buUets  iiiiuk 
of  diorite,  from  only  ,'  of  an  inch 
to  abo\e  I  inch  lon<>.  Hie  mo^i 
remarkable  of  all  the  objects  fount i 
TJii^  \  ear  is,  hovve\'er,  an  idol  of  \er\ 
hard  black  stone  ab()\e  i'.  inches 
long  and  broad,  discoNcred  at  a  de[)tli 
ot  9  meters  (29^  feet).  The  head, 
hands,  and  feet  ha\e  the  form  ol 
hemispheres,   and    the    head    is    onl\ 

recoirnised    by   seyeral   horizontal  lines   engraved   below   n. 

wliich  seem   to  indicate    necklaces.      In    the   centre   of  tlu 


-N'v   r  ".       I'ntiy  '1  crr.i  I  utt;i   |ii^. 
with  the  neck  bent  back     7  m.  . 


Nu.  I'jj.     Kcinarkable  Iruinn  kli>l  >>(  flack  Monc  (7  M.). 

belly  is  a  navel,  wliich  is  as  large  as  the  head,  but,  insteatl 
of  protruding  as  in  the  case  of  the  yases,  it  is  indicated  b\ 
a  circular  depression.  The  back  of  the  middle  of  tlu 
body  is  arched,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  shield,  <o 
that  in  looking  at  the  idol  one  is  involuntarily  led  ro 
believe  that  it  represents  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 

At  a  ilepth  o\  tiom  4  to  7  meters  (13  to  23  feet)  we 
dUo  met  with  fragments  ot  terra-cotta  ser|)ents,  whose  head^ 
are   sometimes    repie^^ented    wiili    horiis.       I'he    latter    must 
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certainly  be  a  very  ancient  and  sio;niiicant  symbol  of  the 
greatest  im])()rtancc,  for  even  now^  there  is  a  superstition 
diat  the  horns  of  ser|)ents,  l)y  merely  comino;  in  contact 
with  the  human  body,  cure  a  number  of  diseases,  and 
especially  e])ilepsy  ;  also  that   by  dipi)ing  them  in  milk  the 


N<ts.  168,  169.      Ilcatl>  of  Honied  Serpents    4  M.  . 

latter  is  instantly  turned  into  cheese,  and  other  notions  of 
the  same  sort.  On  account  of  the  many  wholesonK-  and 
useful  effects  attributed  to  the  horns  of  ser- 
pents, they  are  regarded  as  immensely  valu- 
able, and  on  my  retiu-n  here  at  the  end  of 
.lanuary  one  of  my  last  year's  workmen  was 
accused  by  a  jealous  comrade  of  luuino 
tound  two  ser|)ents*  horns  in  an  urn  at  a 
depth  of  32;',  feet,  and  of  having  made  off 
with  them.  All  my  assurances  that  there  \o  ,;,,  \  s,.r,.cn,v 
are  no  such  things  as  seri^ents  horns  could  '  tn  .ic  ,.u..i  vv 
not  convince  the  men,  and  they  still  belie\e 
that  their  comrade  has  robbed  me  of  a  gn^at  treasure. 
I  he  serpents'  heads  not  ornamented  with  horns  generally 
re|)resent  the  poisonous  asp:  above  the  mouth  they  have 
a    number    of   dots,  and   the    head  and    back  are  divided 
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No.  171-    Head  of  an  Asp  in  Terra- 
cotta (both  sides)  (4  m.)- 
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by  cross  lines  into  sections  which  are  filled  with    dots  * 
These  flat  serpents'  heads  have  on  the  opposite  side  lines 

running  longitudinally  like  female 
hair.  We  also  found  terra-cotta 
cones  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  with 
three  holes  not  pierced  right  through. 
At  a  depth  of  from  3!  to  6i  feet 
we  have  discovered  several  more 
terra-cotta  vases  without  the  owfs 
face,  but  with  two  female  breasts  and  a  large  navel,  and 
with  two  small  upright  handles  in  the  form  of  arms.  In 
all  the  strata  below  13  feet  we  meet  with  quantities  of  im- 
plements of  diorite,  and  quoits  of  granite,  sometimes  also 
of  hard  limestone.  Hammers  and  wedges  (battle-axes)  of 
diorite  and  of  green  stone  were  also  found,  in  most  cases 
very  prettily  wrought.  The  hammers  do  not  all  possess  a 
perforated  hole ;  upon  many  there  is  only  a  cavity  on  both 
sides,  about  i  to  f  of  an  inch  deep. 

Of  metals,  copper  only  was  met  with.  To-day  we  found 
a  copper  sickle  5i  inches  long ;  of  copper  weapons  we  have 
to-day  for  the  first  time  found  two  lances  at  a  depth  of 
23  feet,  and  an  arrow-head  at  4  meters  (13  feet)  deep. 
We  find  numbers  of  long,  thin  copper  nails  with  a  round 
head,  or  with  the  point  only  bent  round.  I  now  also  find 
them  repeatedly  at  a  depth  of  from  5  to  6  meters  (i6i  to 
20  feet),  whereas  since  the  commencement  of  my  exca- 
vations in  the  year  1871,  I  only  found  two  nails  as  far 
down  as  this.f 

*  The  serpents'  heads,  found  so  frequently  among  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
cannot  but  recal  to  mind  the  superstitious  regard  of  Homer's  Trojans 
for  the  reptile  as  a  symbol,  and  their  terror  when  a  half-killed  serpent 
was  dropped  by  the  bird  of  Jove  amidst  their  ranks  {Iliad,  XII.  208, 

209)  : — 

Tpci7€S  5'  ippiyntrav,  tiirus  l^ov  alSXoy  u<piy 

Keifievov  iv  ufaaoiari,  Ai6s  rdpas  alyiSxoio. 

"The  Trojans,  shuddering,  in  their  midst  beheld 
TAe  spotted  serpent,  dire  portent  of  Jove." 

t  That  is,  in  the  strata  of  the  ////n/ dwellers  on  the  hill. 
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I  am  now  also  vigorously  carrying  forward  the  cutting 
which  I  made  on  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Pergamus, 
for  uncovering  the  eastern    portion    of  the  Great  Tower 
as  far  as  my   last  year's    cutting,  to  a  length  of  3 1 5  feet 
and   a   breadth    of  from    6$\   to    78I    feet.      The   work 
advances  rapidly,  as  this  excavation  is  near  the  southern 
declivity   of  the  hill,    and   the    rubbish   has  therefore  not 
far  to  be  carted  off.      I   have  made  eight  side   passages 
for   removing   it.      Experience   has  taught  me  that  it  is 
far   more   profitable    not    to    have    any   special   men    for 
loading  the  wheel-barrows,  but  to  let  every  workman  fill 
his  own  barrow.    Experience  has  also  shown  me  that  much 
precious  time  is  lost  in  breaking  down  the  earthen  walls 
with  the  long  iron    levers  driven  in  by  a  ram,    and  that 
it  is  much    more    profitable   and   less   dangerous   to   the 
workmen    always   to   keep  the  earthen  walls  at  an  angle 
of  55   degrees,  to    dig  as   occasion  requires,  and  to  cut 
away  the  rubbish  from  below  with   broad  pickaxes.     In 
this  new  excavation  I  find  four  earthen  pipes,  from   18  J 
to   22i   inches    long,   and   from   6\  to   ii|  inches  thick, 
laid   together   for    conducting  water,  which  was   brought 
from  a  distance  of  \\   German    mile    (about    7    English 
miles)    from    the   upper  Thymbrius.       This  river  is  now 
called  the  Kemar,  from  the  Greek  word   Kafxapa   (vault), 
because  an  aqueduct  of  the  Roman  period  crosses  its  lower 
course  by  a  large  arch.     This  aqueduct  formerly  supplied 
Ilium  with  drinking  water  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
river.     But  the  Pergamus  required  special  aqueducts,  for 
it  lies  higher  than  the  city. 

In  this  excavation  I  find- an  immense  number  of  large 
earthen  wine-jars  (ttlOol)  from  i  to  2  meters  (3^  to  6i  feet) 
high,  and  29 i  inches  across,  as  well  as  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  Corinthian  pillars  and  other  splendidly  sculptured 
blocks  of  marble.  All  of  these  marble  blocks  must 
certainly  have  belonged  to  those  grand  buildings  whose 
southern   wall  I    have   already  laid    bare   to    a   length   of 
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No.  171.     1  li-^i'l  "!  .HI  A>p  ia  Icrra 
cotta  :b<>th  >ulc>    U  M.)- 


by   cross   lines   into   section^   which   arc  filled    with    dots.^ 
These  tlat  serpents'  heads  have  on  the  opposite  side  lines 

riinnino;  lono-itudinally  like  feniale 
hair.  We  also  found  terra-cotta 
cones  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  with 
three  hole^  not  pierced  right  througii. 
At  a  depth  of  from  3!  to  6'.  feet 
we  have  discovered  several  niorr 
terra-cotta  vases  without  the  owfs 
face,  but  with  two  female  breasts  and  a  large  navel,  and 
with  two  small  upright  handles  in  the  form  of  arms.  In 
all  the  strata  below  13  feet  we  meet  with  quantities  of  im- 
plements of  diorite,  and  quoits  of  granite,  sometimes  also 
of  hard  limestone.  Hammers  and  wedges  (battle-axes)  oi 
diorite  and  of  green  stone  were  also  found,  in  most  case^ 
verv  prettilv  wrought.  I'he  hammers  do  not  all  ])()ssess  a 
perforated  hole;  upon  many  there  is  only  a  cavity  on  both 
sides,  about  \  to  i  of  an  inch  dee|). 

Of  metals,  c()i)per  only  was  met  with.  To-day  we  found 
a  copper  sickle  ^h  inches  long:  of  cop|)er  weapons  we  have 
to-dav  for  tlie  first  time  found  two  lances  at  a  depth  oi 
23  feet,  and  an  arrow-head  at  4  meters  (1;^  feet)  deep. 
We  find  numbers  of  long,  thin  copper  nails  with  a  round 
head,  or  widi  the  point  only  bent  round.  I  now  also  hnd 
them  repeatedly  at  a  de|)th  of  from  5  to  6  meters  (i6i  to 
20  feet),  whereas  since  the  commencement  of  my  exca- 
vations in  the  year  1S71,  1  only  found  two  nails  as  far 
down  as  this.f 

*  riic  serpents'  heads,  found  so  frec[uently  among  tlie  ruins  of  Troy, 
cannot  but  recal  to  mind  tlie  superstitious  regard  of  Homer's  Trojans 
for  the  reptile  as  a  symbol,  and  their  terror  when  a  half-killed  ser[)ent 
was  dropped  by  the  bird  of  Jove  amidst  their  ranks  {///'(iJ,  XII.  20S. 

209)  : 

TucT'es   5'   tppiyrirrav,  oiruis  ISov  atoA')i/  ixpiv 
KelfMfVov  4u  iJ.e(T<riH(TL,   Ato's  Tfpos  alyioxoio. 

'•Tlu-  Trojans,  sliiuldcriiv^,   in  their  midst  Ik-Ih'M 
Thi' spotliii  ^''ifi'if,  <liic  i)c)rlcnt  of  h)v.'."' 

+  That  is.  in  the  strata  of  the  ////;v/ dwellers  on  the  hill. 
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r  am   now  also  vigorously  carrying  forward  the  cuttino 
which  I  made  on  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Peroamus 
ior  uncovering   the  eastern    portion    of  the   Cireat  Towner 
as  fir  as  my    last  year's    cutting,  to   a   length  of  3 13  feet 
and    a    breadth    of   from    6jiV    to    78 1    feet.       The    work 
a(l\ances   rapidly,   as  this  exca\ation   is   near  the  southern 
declivity    of  the  hill,    and    the    rubbish    has  therefore   not 
tar   to   be   carted  oW.      I    have   made   eight   side    passages 
for    removing    it.       Experience    has   taught   me  that  it  is 
far    more    profitable    not    to    have    any    s])ecial    men    for 
loading  the  wheel-barrow^s,  but  to  let  every  w^orkman    fill 
his  own  barrow.    Experience  has  also  shown  me  that  much 
precious  time  is  lost   in   breaking  down  the  earthen  w^alls 
with  the  long  iron    levers   driven   in  by  a  ram,    and  that 
It   is   much    more    profitable    and    less    dangerous    to    the 
workmen    ahvays    to    keep  the   earthen  walls   at  an   angle 
^'^    35    <legrees,   to    dig   as    occasion    requires,   and   to   cut 
away   the   rubbish    from   below  with    broad   pickaxes.     In 
this  new  excavation   I   find   four  earthen   pipes,  from    18',' 
to    ii\    inches    long,    and    from    6\   to   ii'l   inches  thick, 
laid    together   for    conducting  waiter,  w^hicli   was    brouoht 
from  a   distance  of  lA    German    mile    (about    7    English 
miles)    from    the    upi)er   Thymbrius.       This   river   is  now 
called  the  Kemar,  from  the  Greek  word   Kafidpa   (vaidt), 
because  an  aqueduct  of  the  Roman  period  crosses  its  Iowxm* 
course  by  a  large  arch.     This  aqueduct  formerly  supplied 
Ilumi  w^itli  drinking  water  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
river.     But  the  Pergamus   required   special   aqueducts,  for 
it  lies  higher  than  the  city. 

In  this  excavation  I  find- an  immense  number  of  laro-e 
earthen  w^ne-jars  (ttlOgl)  from  i  to  2  meters  (3I  to  64  feet) 
high,  and  294  inches  across,  as  wcW  as  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  Corinthian  ])illars  and  other  splendidh'  sculptured 
blocks  of  marble.  All  of  these  marble  blocks  must 
certainly  have  belonged  to  those  grand  buildings  whose 
southern    w^all   I    have    already  laid    bare    to    a    lenofh    of 
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2854  feet.  It  is  composed  of  small  stones  joined  with  a 
great  quantity  of  cement  as  hard  as  stone,  and  rests  upon 
large  well  hewn  blocks  of  limestone.  The  direction  of  this 
wall,  and  hence  of  the  whole  building,  is  E.S.E.  by  E. 

Three  inscriptions,  which  I  found  among  its  ruins,  and 
in  one  of  which  it  is  said  that  they  were  set  up  in  the 
"  t€/odi/,"  that  is,  in  the  temple,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  the  "ttoXioSxos  ^ect,"  for  it 
is  only  this  sanctuary  that  could  have  been  called  simply 
"  TO  lepoV,"  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance,  which 
surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Ilium.  Moreover 
the  position  of  the  building,  which  is  turned  towards  the 
rising  sun,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  position  of  the 
Parthenon  and  all  the  other  temples  of  Athena.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  my  excavations  I  have  searched 
for  this  important  sanctuary,  and  have  pulled  down  more 
than  130,000  cubic  yards  of  d^Sris  from  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  of  the  Pergamus  in  order  to  find  it ;  and  I  now 
discover  it  exactly  where  I  should  have  least  expected  to 
come  upon  it.  I  have  sought  for  this  new  temple,  which 
was  probably  built  by  Lysimachus,  because  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  in  its  depths  I  shall  find  the  ruins  of  the 
primeval  temple  of  Athena,  and  I  am  more  likely  here 
than  anywhere  to  find  something  to  throw  light  upon 
Troy.  Of  the  inscriptions  found  here,  as  mentioned  above, 
one  is  written  upon  a  marble  slab  in  the  form  of  a  tomb- 
stone, 5i  feet  long,  lyi  inches  broad,  and  5!  inches  thick, 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

MEAETArPOIIAIEONTHIBOYAKIKAITniAHMfllXAl 
PEINAnEAOKENHMINAPIZTOAIKIAHZOAIZIOSEni 
ITOAAinAPATOrBAI  lAEaiANTTOXOmNTANTI  TPA 
4AYMINYnorErPA<t>AMENENETfXENAHMlNKAIAY 
s     TOl4>AMENOZnOAAQNAYTaiKAIETEPONAlAAE 
rOMENaNKAIITE(J)ANONAlAONTnNm:nEPKAIH 
MEirnAPAKGAOYOOYMENAIATCKAinPELBEYZAIA 
nOTriNnOAEilNTINAinPOIHMAIBOYAEIlGAITHN 
.XOPANTHNAEAOMENHNAYmiXnOTOYBAIIAEniAN 
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loTIOXOYKAlAIATOlEPONKAlAIATHNnPOIYMAIEYNOI 
ANnPOIENErKAlGAinPOITHNYMETEPANnOAINA 
MENOYNAEIOirENEEOAIAYTfiinAPATHinOAEQIAY 
TOIYMINAHAaiEIKAAniAANnOHIAITETHtllAME 
NOITEnANTATA4>IAAN0PAnAAYTilJKA(KAOOTlAN 

15    ^rXflPHIHITHNANArPA<l>HNnQHIANENOII<AI2:TH 
AQIANTEIKAlAENTEXEIITOIEPONINAMENHIYMIN 
BEBAiniElinANTATOrXPONONTAIYlXnPHGENTA 

EPPaiGE  BAIIAEYZANTIOXOIMEAEA 

rPniXAlPElNAEAQKAMENAPlITOAIKlAHlTfilAIZIfll 

20  rHZEPrAIIMOYnAEGPAAIIXlAlAnPOIENErKArOAl 
nPOITHNIAIEaNnOAlNHIKHYIi2NIYOYNIYNTA£ON 
nAPAAElZAIAFIITOAlKIAHIAnOTHZOMOPOYIHETHI 
rEPriOlAlHTHIEKHYIAIOYANAOKIMAZHIITAAIIXIAIA 
nAEOPATHirHIKAinPOIOPirAIElZTHNlAIEONHTHN 

25  ZKHYIfiN  EPPQZO  BAIIAEYZANTIOXOZMEAE 
ArPniXAlPEINENETYXENHMINAPlZTOi^lKlAHZO 
AIZlOZAEIi7NAOYNAlAYraiHMAZENTHIE<t>EAAHZ 

nONTOYZATPAnEIAITHNnETPANHMnPOTEPOK 
ElXENMEAEArPOIKAlTHZXnPAZTHinETPlAOZ 
30  EPrAZIMOYnEOPAXlAlAHENTAKOZIAKAIAAAA 
rHinAEOPAAIlXIAIAEPrAZIMOYAnOTHZOMO 
POYZHZTHinPOTEPONAOOEIIHIAYTniMEPIAini 
KAlHMEI5;THNTEnETPANAEAnKAMENAYTniEI 
MHAEAOTA(Aj\AIlinPOTEPONKAITHrxaPANTHK 
35  nPOZTHinETPAIKAlAAAArHZnAEGPAAIZXIAIA 
EPrA.ZIMOrAIATOc()|AoMONTAHMETEP0NnAPEr 
XHZGAlHMlNTAZKATAYTONXPEIAZMETAnAZHZ 
EYNGIAZKAinPOerMIAZZYOYNEniZKEYAMENGZ 
ElMHAEAOTAIAAAnmPOTEPGNiAYTHHMEPIinA 
4oPAAE!HGNAYTHNKAlTHNnPOZAYTH)XnPANAPIZ 
TGAIKIKIAHlKAfAnGTHZBAZlAlKHZXfiPAZTHZOMO 
POYIHZTHinPGTEPONAEAOMENHIXilPAfAPIZTOAl 
KIAHlZYNTA^GNKATAMETPHZAIKAinAPAAEIEAl 
AYrainA.EQPAAIZXIAIAKAIEAZAIAYTainPGlENEr 
46  KAZGAinPOZHNAMBOYAHTAinOAINTQNENTHIXaPAl 
TEKAfZYMI^AXlAlGIAEBAZIAlKGIAAOIGIEKTGYTO 
nGYENniEZTINHnETPAEAMBGYAnNTAIGIKEINENTHI 
nETPA|AZ<t>AAElAZENEKEZYNTETAXAMENAPIZTO 
TGA.IKIAHIEANAYTOYZGIKEIN  EPPHZO 

60  BAZIAEYZANTIGXOZMEAEArEaiXAIPEIMENETYXENH 
Ml|SrAPIZTOAlKlAHx4>AMEMGI.nETPANTGXnPlGNKAlTHM 
XjQPANTHNZYrKYPOYZAf^nEPIHZnPGTEPONErPAYAMEN 
AlAONTEZAYTaiOYAET|KAINnrNnAP^IAH<j)ENAIAIATGAGH 
N  A  LfllTQI  E  n  ITGYrMYITA0MOYEn  I  KEXflPHZGAlKAl  HHI 
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65  nrENANTIMENTHZnETPITlAOrxaPArnAPAAEIXGHNAI 
AYTQITAirAnAEGPAZYrXnPHQHNAIAEKAIAAAAnAE 
GPAAilXIAIAnPOIENErKAZGAinPOIHNAMBOYAHTAI 
TnMnOAEQNTnNENTHIHMETEPAIIYMMAXlAlKAOA 
nEPKAinPOTEPONErPAYAMENOPriNTEZIGYNAYTGN 

60  EYNOYNGNTAKAinPOGYMONEIITAHMETEPAnPArMA 
TABQYAOMEGAnOAYaPEfNTANGPnnGYKAinEPI 
TOYTXlNZYrKEXnPHKAMENctjHIINAEEINAITHS: 
.       nETPITrAOI.XaPAITAlYrxaPHOENTAAYTai 

nAEGPAX'AIAnENTAKOIIAXYNTAZONGYNKATA 

66  METPHIAIAPIXTGAlKlAHIKAinAPAAEIEAirHI 
EPrAIIMGYTATEAIZXIAIAKAinENTAKOZIAnAE 
GPAKAIANTirriN  HEPITHN  HETPAN  A AAAEPTA 
imOYXIAlAFlENTAKOIIAAnOTHlBAIfAIKHIXa 
PAITHIXYNOPlZOYIHITHrHNAPXHiAGGEirHI 

70  AYTmnAPRKnNEAIAIAEKAfnPGZENErKArGAI 
THIsiXnPANAPIZTOAIKlAHNnPOIHNANBGYAHTAI 

nOAlNTnNENTHIHMETEPAirYMMAXlAIKAGA 
HEPKAIENTHI  RPOTEPON  EniZTOAHl  ETPAYA 
MEIVJ    EPPaiO 

MeXeaypos  ^iXtaov  Trji  ^ovXrjt  /cat  r&it  8i7/xce>t  ^at- 
p€Lv.  ^A7re8a)K€v  rjijuv  'AptcrroSi/ciST^s  6    Acrcrtos  eTrt- 
crroXas  napa  tov  /SacrtXcws  'Ai/Ttd^ov,   cjv  ravriypa- 
<^a  vplv  v7roye'ypd(j)afJi€v'   everv^ev  8'  r^plv  /cat  a(v)- 
T09  <f>dfJievo<;,   iroWcov  avroii  /cat  kripmv,   otaXc- 
yofievcov  /cat  aTe<^avov  hihovTOiVy  cocnrep  /cat  rj- 
/xet?  TrapaKoXovdovfieu  8ta  to   /cat  npecr^evo'aL  a- 
TTo  Twi^  TToXecoj^  Ttz/a?  7r/309  ')7/xa9,  ^ovkeadai  rrjv 
^(opap  TTjv  SehofievTjv  avTcoL  vno  tov  ^ao'tXew?    Ai^- 
Tto^ov  /cat  8ta  to   tepoi'  /cat  8ta  ti7z^  7rpo9  v/ita^  evvoL- 
av  TTpocreviyKaaOai  irpo^  tt)v  vfieTepap  ttoXlv,    A 
fjL€v  ovu  a^Lol  yeveaOaL  avT(OL  irapd  Trj<;  ttoXcws,  au- 
70?  vfxiif  8r]\(icreL'   /caXw?  8'  av  TTOT^cratre  \ljr)(f)LO'dfJLe- 
vol  T€  TTavTa  TOL  (jyikdvOpcoTTa  avTcoL  /cat  Kaff   otl  av 
(rvy^^opyjcrrji  ttjv  dvaypa(l>7jv  TrorjaaixevoL  /cat  crTrj- 
Xco(TavTe<;  /cat  0€vt€<;  et?  to   lepov^   Lva  ixevr^i  vplv 
/Sc^atw?  €t9  irdvTa  Toy  yjpovov  tol  avy)((t)pr)0€VTa» 

eppcDcrOe,  BacrtXcv?  'Ai^rto^^o?  McXea- 

ypwi  ^aipeiv,     AeScjKajJiev  'AptorTo8t/ct8r;t  twl  'Acrcrtoit 
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7179  epyacTLfiov  irXiOpa  hio-yiXia  irpocreviyKacrdai 

77/309    Tr}V    ^iXlicoV    TToXlV    fl    XkTJXJJLCOV,     2u    OVl/    (TVVTa^OV 

Trapaoei^ai  'A/otcrTo8t/ct87yt  aTTo  Tr\<i  6ixopovcr7)<;  ttJl 
repyiOiai  rj  TrJL  SKrjxffiaL,   ov  av  SoKLfjLd[;r)L<;  tol  8taxtXta 
nXeOpa  Trj<;  yrjq  /cat  TTpoa-opicTai  eU  ttjv  'IXiecoi^  7)  ttjv 
Iktj^uoi/,  €ppa)(To.      Bao-tXev?  'A^'Tto;^09  MeXe- 

dypcoL  xatpeti^.      'EveTvx^i'  rjfjuv  'A/5to-ToSt/ct8r;9  o 
''Ao-(rt09  d^LCJP  Bovpai  avTcoi  rjfjiOL^  eV  Trjt  icf)    'EXXyjct- 
TTOVTOV  craTpaTTeiai  tyjv  UeTpaVy  rjfi  irpoTepov 
^lyev  MeXeaypo^  /cat  T179  x^P^"^  '^^^  UeTpiSo^ 
ipyaatfiov  neOpa*^  x^^^^  TrevTaKocna  koX  dXXa 
yrjf;  wXeOpa  8ta^tXta  ipyacrLjJLOv  diro  Trj<;  6/jlo- 
povarj<;  ttJl  irpoTepov  SoOeCo-rji  avrwt  fiepiSicoL  (;) 
/cat  T7/t€t9  TT/V  T€  lihpav  SeScoKafiev  avTcoL,  el 
^rj  oeooTat  dXXwt  irpoTepov  /cat  ri^y  ^wpai/  r^i/ 
7rpo9  T^t  Herpat  /cat  aXXa  yi^9  rrXeOpa  Sto-^tXta 
ipyao-LfMOV,   8ta  to   (jyCXov  ovTa  rjjJieTepop  irapecr- 
Xrio-Oai  rjfilv  Ta9  /ca^  a^Toz/  XP^^^'^  /^^^a  TracTTy  (9) 
evuoLa<;  /cat  TrpoOvpiia^,     Sv  oSi^  iTn(TKe\\fdiievo<; 
el  fiTj  8e8oTat  dXXwt  irpoTepov  avTr]  rj  /xe/3t9  (;),   Tra- 
pdhei^ov  avTTjp  /cat  tt)z/  7rpo9  avTi^t  x^P^^  'A/otcr- 
To8t/ct/ct8>7t*^  /cat   aTTo  T'^9  ^aaiXiKr^f;  x^/oct9  T7J9  ouo- 
povarjs  TrJL  irpoTepov  SeSofievqi  ;j^o5/oat  'Apto-ToSt- 
/ctSiyt  avvTa^ov  KaTafxeTprju-at  /cat  napaSei^aL 
avTcoL  nXeffpa  SicrxiXia  /cat  eacrat  avTcoL  Trpocrevey- 
Kaauat  77/009  ^^  a/x  ^ovXiqTai  iroXiv  Tcav  ev  ttjl  vwpat 
Tc  /cat  o-VfjLfiax^oH''   oi  8e  /SacrtXt/cot  Xaot  ot  e/c  tov  to- 
770V,   eV  wt  eo-Ttj'  17  IleT/oa,  ea/>t  ^ovXoiVTai  olKelv  ev  Trj  U) 
UeTpai  acr<^aXeta9  ei^€/ce,  crvvTeTdxafJiev  'A/oto-To- 
TooLKiorji^^  eav  avTOv^  OLKeiv.  eppcoao, 

BacrtXev9  ^Avtloxo^  MeXedy/owt  ^at/oeti'.  'E^^cTuvei^  77- 
/^ti'  'A/Dto-ToSt/ct8r;9,  (f^dfievo^;  UeTpav  to  x^p^op  /cat  t-^  (y) 
X^opav  TTJV  crvyKvpovarav,   nepl  rjq  irpoTepov  eypdifjafiev 
otSo^'T€9  avTCJL,  ov8'  cTt  KOi  vvv  7rapeiXr)(j)evaL^  Sta  to  ^AOri- 
vaioiL  TcoL  €77t  TOV  vavaTdOfJLOV  eTTLKexcoprjo-Oaiy   /cat  ti^l 
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gg  waev  olptI  jxev  T7J<;  ITerpiTiSo?  ^cipa?  7rapaSeL)(^9rji^a{i) 
avTCJL  TOL  Lcra  irXeOpa,   (Tvy^cjprjOrjvai  Se  /cat  aXXa  irXe- 
0pa  Stcr^tXta  TrpoaeveyKacrdaL  npos  fjv  a/x  ^ovhqrai 
Tcjfji  Tr6\ea)v  rcov  iv  rfji  rjiieTcpaL  cru/x/xa^iat,   Ka9d- 
nep  /cat  irpoTepou  iypd\jjaix€v.  'Opo)VTe<;  ovi^  avTov 
€vvovv  ovra  /cat  TrpoOvfiov  6t9  rd  -qfxeTepa  TTpdyp.a- 
Ta,  ^ovXofxeOa  irokvcop^lv  TavOpconov,   /cat  wepl 
TovTcov  avyKe)(o)pif]KafJL€v,  ^S^rjalv  Se  eluai  Trj<; 
nerptrtSo?  \(i)pa<;  ra  avy^cDprjdevTa  avTCJL 
nXiOpa  ^tXta  TrevraKocLa.     ^vvra^ov  ovv  /cara- 
jxeTprjaaL  'AptcrroSt/ctST^t  /cat  napaSel^ai  yfj<; 
ipyacTLfJLOv  rd  re  8tcr;^t\ta  /cat  TrevraKocna  nXe- 
6pa  /cat  di^Tt  Tcot'  Trcpt  ttjv  Uerpav  dXXa  ipya- 
(TLfJLOv  ^tXta  TrevTaKocria  dno  ttJs  ^acrtXt/CTj?  ^co- 
/oa?  ttJ?  (Tvvopitpvcn)^  ttJl  iv  dp)(7JL  Sodetcrqi 
avToJt  TTa/a'  rjfJLOJv'   eaorat  Se  /cat  TTpoaeviyKacrOai 
Ti)v  ^copav  'AptcrroSt/ctSr/z^  tt^o?  -^i^  av  l3ovXr)TaL 
TToXiv  Tciv  iv  TrJL  T^yieTipai  crv/x/x,a^tat,   KaOd- 
irep  /cat  iv  ttJl  irporepov  i7rL(TToXrJL  iypdxjja- 
fiev,  €pp(oao. 

This  inscription,  the  great  historical  value  of  which 
cannot  be  denied,  seems  certainly  to  belong  to  the  third 
century  b.c,  judging  from  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the 
form  of  the  letters,  for  the  king  Antiochus  repeatedly 
mentioned  must  either  be  Antiochus  I.,  surnamed  Soter 
(281  to  260  B.C.),  or  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great  (222  to 
186).  Polybius,  who  was  born  in  210  or  200  b.c,  and 
died  in  122  B.C.,  in  his  History  (XXVIII.  i,  and  XXXI.  21) 
speaks  indeed  of  a  Meleager  who  lived  in  his  time,  and 
was  an  ambassador  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  reigned 
from  174  to  164,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Meleager 
afterwards  became  satrap  of  the  satrapy  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  that,  in  this  office,  he  wrote  to  the  Ilians  the  first 
letter  of  this  inscription.  But  in  the  first  letter  of  An- 
tiochus to  his  satrap  Meleager,  he  gives  him  the  option 


of  assigning   to  Aristodicides   the  2000  plethra   of  land, 
either  from  the  district  bordering  upon  the  territory  of 
Gergis  or  upon  that  of  Scepsis.     The  town  of  Gergis, 
however,  according   to    Strabo,    was   destroyed    by    king 
Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  from  241  to  197  b.c, 
and  who  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sources  of  the  Ca'icus  in  Mysia.     These  sources, 
however,  as  Strabo  himself  says,  are  situated  very  far  from 
Mount  Ida,  and  hence  also  from  Ilium.     Two  thousand 
plethra  of  land  at  such  a  distance  could  not  have  been 
of  any  use  to  the  Ilians ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  inscription  can  be  speaking  of  the  new 
town  of  Gergitha,  which  was  rising  to  importance  at  the 
sources  of  the  Ca'icus.     I  now  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert,*  and  with  Consul  von  Hahn,!  that  the  site 
of  Gergis  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  the  small  town  and 
acropolis  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  heights  behind  Bunar- 
bashi,  which  was  only  a  short  time  ago  regarded  by  most 
archaeologists   as   the   site   of  the   Homeric  Troy.     This 
site  of  Gergis,  in  a  direct  line  between  Ilium  and  Scepsis, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  to   be  seen   further  away  on  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  inscrip- 
tion.     Livy  (XXXV.  43)   gives  an  atcount   of  the  visit 
of  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great.     I  also  find  in  the  'Corpus 
Inscriptionum     Graecarum,'    No.    3596,    that    the    latter 
had   a   general   called   Meleager,   who  may   subsequently 
have   become   satrap  of  the   Hellespont.     On   the   other 
hand,  ChishuU,  in   his   *  Antiquitates  Asiaticae,'  says  that 
Antiochus  I.,  Soter,  on  an  expedition  with  his  fleet  against 
the   King  of  Bithynia,  stopped  at  the  town  of  Sigeum, 
which  lay  near  Ilium,  and  that  the  king  went  up  to  Ilium 
with  the  queen,  who  w^as  his  wife  and  sister,  and  with  the 
great  dignitaries  and  his  suite.     There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
said  of  the   brilliant  reception  which  was  there  prepared 

*  Archaeological  Journal^  vol.  xxi.  1864. 

t  Die  Ausgrabungen  auf  der  homerischen  Fcrgamos,  s.  24. 
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for  him,  but  there  is  an  account  of  the  reception  which 
was  arranged  for  him  in  Sigeum.  The  Sigeans  lavished 
servile  flattery  upon  him,  and  not  only  did  they  send 
ambassadors  to  congratulate  him,  but  the  Senate  also 
passed  a  decree,  in  which  they  praised  the  king's  actions 
to  the  skies,  and  proclaimed  that  public  prayers  should  be 
offered  up  to  the  lUan  Athena,  to  Apollo  (who  was  regarded 
as  his  ancestor),  to  the  goddess  of  Victory  and  to  other 
deities,  for  his  and  his  consort's  welfare ;  that  the  priestesses 
and  priests,  the  senators  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  should  carry  wreaths,  and  that  all  the  citizens  and  all 
the  strangers  settled  or  temporarily  residing  in  Sigeum 
should  publicly  extol  the  virtues  and  the  bravery  of  the  great 
king ;  further,  that  a  gold  equestrian  statue  of  the  king, 
standing  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  should  be  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  in  Sigeum,  and  that  it  should  bear  the 
inscription  :  "  The  Sigeans  have  erected  this  statue  to  King 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,for  the  devotion  he  has  shown 
to  the  temple,  and  because  he  is  the  benefactor  and  the  saviour 
of  the  people ;  this  mark  of  honour  is  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  popular  assemblies  and  at  the  public  games."  However, 
in  this  wilderness  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find  out  from 
which  ancient  classic  writer  this  episode  has  been  taken. 

It  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  reception  awaited 
Antiochus  I.  in  Ilium,  so  that  he  kept  the  city  in  good 
remembrance.  That  he  cherished  kindly  feeUngs  towards 
the  IHans  is  proved  also  by  the  inscription  No.  3595  in 
the  'Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.'  But  whether  it 
is  he  or  Antiochus  the  Great  that  is  referred  to  in  the 
inscription  I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  inscription,  is  utterly  unknown,  and  this  name  occurs 
here  for  the  first  time ;  the  name  of  the  place  Petra  also, 
which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  inscription,  is  quite 
unknown ;  it  must  have  been  situated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  all  my  endeavours  to  discover  it  in  the  modern 


Turkish  names  of  the  localities,  or  by  other  means,  have 
been  made  in  vain. 

The  other  inscription  runs  as  follows : — 

UNIOYTOYEYA 
OZMEN  OYKAMENAXOirAAYKO 

EHErPAtAMEN  E  IZ.ZTHAHN  KATATONNOMON  EPrO<t>IAON  riATPOIOY 
XPHMATIZZHEZHMinMENONYnOTQNnPOTANEONTIlNnEPlAlO 

5  (j)ANHNHrHIIAHMOYOtlAONTATOYZKATATONNOMONZ.TATHPAEAYO 
KAIMHNOrENHNMNHI-APXOYKAIAPTEMIAIlPON^ANIAKAIAIOMHAHN 
AnOAAnNIOYEZHMinMENOYIYnOTnNnPYTANEnNTX^NnEPIAlOtANHN 
HrHIIAHMOYYnOHMEPAITPEIIO<t)IAC>JTAIEKAITONAYTnNLTATHPAIAYO 
M  H  NOAOTON  M  H NO AOTOYKAIHPAKAEI AHNKAIMHNOAOTONTOYIHPAKAEI 

10  AOYEZHMinMENOYIYnOTQNriEPItAINIiNAKTAEYAHMOYnPYTA 

NEnN0  4)IA0NTAEKAIT0N  AYjriNITATHPAZAYO 

APTEMIAnPONMHN0  4>ANTOYEZHMinMENONYnOTnNNO 

MO<t>YAAKnNTIlNnEPMnnAPXONHrHZIAHMOYO<[)IAON 
TAZTATHPAZAYO 


(OVLOV  TOV  EiS  .... 

ocTfiev ovKaiJi€va)(o<s  ykavKO  .  . 

iTreypdxjjafiev  els  arijXrjj/  Kara  tov  vojjlov  ^EpyocfyiXov  Harpocrov  (;) 
XprjixaTLS*^  4^*''  it^y^P-uopiivov  vtto  tcjv  TTpoTaveoiv*^  roiv  nepl  Ato- 

5    (fxivrjv  ^HyrjcnSijpov,  6{(f))(XoPTa  Toifs  /caT(a)  tov  vopov  CTTarrjpas  Svo 
Kol  Mrjvoyivrjv  Mvrj(T{dpx;)ov  /cat  ^ KpTepihoipov  ^a^'ia  zeal  AioprjSrjv 
'AttoWcovlov,  i^rjpL(opevov<;  vtto  tcjv  TrpvToipecov  tcov  irepl  ALO(f)a(vrjv) 
'HyrjcTiS-qpov  vtto  rjpepas  Tpel<;  6(f)i\oPTas  eKacrrov  avTcov  aTarrjpas  Suo. 
My^vohoTov  M^iqvohoTov  koI  'HpaKXeiS-qv  kol  MtjvoSotov  tovs  'Hpa/cXct- 

10  Sou  i^prjptojpevovs  vtto  tcjv  irepX  ^aivdvaKTa  EvSijpov  TrpvTa 
veoiv,  6(f)eikovTa  eKaaTov  avTcov  cTTaTrjpas  ovo, 
^ApTepiScopov  Mrjvo(f)dvTOv  iCprjpicopevov  vtto  tcjv  vo- 
po(f)vXdKcov  Tcov  wepl  '"liTTTapxov  ^Hyrjo-iSijpLOV,  6(f)ikov 
Ta  (TTaTrjpa<;  Svo, 

In  the  inscription  quoted  in  the  ^  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Graecarum '  under  No.  3604,  which  is  admitted  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Augustus  Octavianus,  Hipparchus  is  men- 
tioned as  a  member  of  the  Ilian  Council,  and  as  on  line  13 
the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  attribute,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  that  the  above  inscription  belongs  to 
the  same  period. 
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Spring  weather  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  —  The  Greek  Temple  of  Athena  — 
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Excavation  of  the  Tower  —  Difficulties  of  the  work  —  Further 
discoveries  of  walls  —  Stone  implements  at  small  depths  —  Im- 
portant distinction  betsveen  the  plain  and  decorated  whorls  —  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  —  Absence  of  iron  —  Copper  nails  :  their 
peculiar  forms :  probably  dress  and  hair  pins :  some  with  heads 
and  beads  of  gold  and  electrum  —  Original  height  of  the  Tower  — 
Discovery  of  a  Greek  house  —  Various  types  of  whorls  —  Further 
remarks  on  the  Greek  bas-rehef — It  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  —  Stones  from  the  excavations  used  for  building  in  the 
villages  around  —  Fever. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  March  15th,  1873. 

Since  my  report  of  the  ist  of  this  month  I  have  continued 
the  excavations  with  great  zeal,  favoured  by  glorious 
weather  and  an  abundance  of  workmen.  The  nights  are 
cold,  and  the  thermometer  still  frequently  falls  to  freezing 
point  towards  morning,  whereas  during  the  day  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  already  beginning  to  be  troublesome,  the 
thermometer  often  showing  18°  Reaumur  (72^°  Fahren- 
heit) in  the  shade  at  midday.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
only  now  beginning  to  sprout,  while  the  Plain  is  already 
covered  with  spring  flowers.*  For  the  last  fortnight  we 
have  heard  the  croaking  of  millions  of  frogs  in  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  and  during  the  last  eight  days  the  storks 
have  returned.     One  of  the  discomforts  of  our  life  in  this 


*  Compare  Homer*s  picture  of  the  marshalling  of  the  Greek  forces  : 
Iliad,  II.  467-8  : — 

Mvpioij  oaara  T6  4>uAAa  /col  &vdea  yiyverai  wprj, 

*  *  Upon  Scaniander  s  Jl(nvery  mead  they  stood 
Unnumbered  as  the  vernal  leaves  and  flowers^'' — [Ed.J 


wilderness  is  the  hideous  shrieking  of  the  innumerable  owls 
which  build  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  the  walls  of  my 
excavations ;  their  shrieks  sound  mysterious  and  horrible, 
and  are  especially  unendurable  at  night. 

I  have  proceeded  with  the  excavation  of  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Athena  with  the  greatest  energy.  The 
foundations  of  this  sanctuary  nowhere  extend  deeper 
than  2  meters  (6i  feet),  and  generally  only  to  i  meter 
(3i  feet).  The  floor,  which  consists  of  large  slabs  of 
sandstone,  and  which  rests  upon  double  layers  of  large 
hewn  blocks  of  the  same  stone,  is  frequently  covered  only 
with  a  foot,  and  never  with  more  than  3i  feet,  of 
vegetable  soil;  this  explains  the  total  absence  of  entire 
sculptures.  For  whatever  sculptures  there  were  in  or  upon 
the  temple  could  not  sink  into  the  ground  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  they  therefore  remained  lying  on  the  surface 
for  many  centuries,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  religious  zeal 
or  wantonness.  This,  and  this  alone,  explains  the  enormous 
mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover  the  entire  hill. 

1  find,  however,  a  great  number  of  large  sculptured 
blocks  of  marble  in  the  Corinthian  style  which  are  difficult 
to  destroy,  and  the  removal  of  which  causes  me  great  trouble 
and  loss  of  time.  As  the  Tower,  which  I  partly  uncovered 
last  year,  extends  directly  below  the  temple  at  a  great 
depth,  and  as  I  wish  at  all  events  to  lay  bare  its  entire 
breadth,  I  shall  leave  only  the  ruins  of  the  north  and 
south  walls  of  the  temple  standing,  and  break  away  all  the 
rest,  except  a  reservoir,  27  feet  long  and  26  feet  broad, 
which  is  in  the  sanctuary,  and  is  built  of  blocks  of  limestone 
laid  together  without  cement  or  lime,  and  the  walls  of  which 
have  a  thickness  of  8  feet.  The  four  aqueducts  mentioned 
in  my  last  report  empty  themselves  into  the  reservoir.  I 
shall  leave  it  standing  in  order  to  give  visitors  to  the  Troad 
a  faint  idea  of  the  trouble  which  1  have  to  take  in  removing 
all  the  stones  of  a  temple  which  is  about  288  feet  long  and 
72i  feet  broad.     But  what  is  even  much  more  difficult 
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than  the  removal  of  the  stones,  is  the  carrying  off  of  the 
debris,  for  as  the  excavation  is  made  on  the  flat  earth,  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  side  paths,  which  become  steeper 
the  deeper  we  dig.     However,  I  only  wish  to  uncover  the 
top  of  the  ruined  Tower,  for  to  bring  it  to  light  down  to 
the  primary  soil  is  a  piece  of  work  to  which  my  patience 
is  unequal.     This  new    large   cutting,  therefore,  only  re- 
quires a  depth  of  26  feet,  and  on  the  western  end  I  have 
given  it  a  breadth  of  78^  feet.     By  this  means  I  hope  to 
reach  the  ancient  and  highly  important  monument  on  the 
north  side  in  two  or  three  days.     As  soon  as  this  is  done,  I 
shall  have  an  upper  and  a  lower  terrace  made  for  facilitating 
the  removal  of  the  rubbish,  and  shall  thus  in  a  month  from 
to-day  be  able  to  finish  the  entire  excavation  of  the  Tower 
as  far  as  its  eastern  end,  which  I  came  upon  yesterday  in 
my  steep  cutting  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Per- 
gamus,  and  of  which  I  have  laid  open  a  breadth  of  13  feet. 
This  eastern  side  of  the  Tower,  thus  brought  to  light,  runs 
down  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  and  has  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  ancient  buttress  which  I  uncovered  at  the  north 
side  of  the  Pergamus.     As  I  did  not  at  first  think  that  it 
was  the  Tower,  I  had  the  first  layer  of  stones  broken  off^, 
but  I  soon  found  a  piece  of  masonry  composed  of  large 
stones  joined  with  earth.     In  consequence  of  this  I  have 
entirely  stopped  the  works  in  this  cutting,  which  already 
extended  to  a  length  of  mi  feet,  and  in  spite  of  its  small 
breadth  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  in  Troy.     For, 
as  already  said,  I  had  first  to  break  through  a  wall  10  feet 
thick,  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  but  principally 
of  Corinthian  pillars  joined  with  lime  (see  p.  239) ;  then  the 
wall  of  Lysimachus,  which  was  also  10  feet  thick,  and  built  of 
large  hewn  stones.     The  large  drums  of  pillars  had  to  be 
rolled  up  the  steep  path  and  then  carried  off;  the  large  hewn 
stones  had  to  be  broken  with  hammers  and  then  removed  in 
wheel-barrows.     In  addition  to  this,  as  the  visitors  to  the 
Pergamus  may  see  in  the  walls  of  this  cutting,  we  had  to  cut 
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through  two  Trojan  walls,  the  first  of  which  is  5^  feet  thick, 
and  the  second  10  feet ;  both  consist  of  stones  joined  with 
earth.  The  first  of  these  walls  is  directly  below  a  portion 
of  the  western  wall  of  the  comparatively  modern  Temple 
of  Athena,  and  as — according  to  my  pocket  compass — 
it  runs  due  E.S.E.^E.,  I  at  first  thought  that  it  might 
belong  to  the  ancient  diminutive  temple  of  the  Ilian 
tutelary  goddess,  which  Alexander  the  Great  *  found  here. 
But  nothing  further  has  appeared  which  could  help  to  prove 
this.  The  second  wall,  10  feet  thick,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting, for  it  is  built  of  large  unhewn  blocks  of  shelly  lime- 
stone {Muschelkalk)^  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  wall  of  small 
stones  joined  with  earth.  It  evidently  belongs  to  a  much 
later  age,  but  was  in  any  case  built  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greek  colony  in  Ilium.  But  even  the  lower  wall  of 
large  stones  was  not  built  till  the  Tower  of  Ilium  had  formed 
a  heap  of  debris  20  feet  high  ;  it  must  therefore  have  been 
built  centuries  after  the  erection  of  the  Tower.  This  dSbris 
consists  of  ashes  mixed  with  bones  and  small  shells,  and  on 
account  of  its  dampness  and  toughness  is  just  as  difficult 
to  break  down  as  damp  limestone  rock.  In  it  I  found  many 
fragments  of  those  Trojan  vessels,  which  are  of  a  brilliant 
red  or  black  colour,  both  outside  and  inside,  but  nothing 
else  of  any  interest.  Above  the  Tower,  at  the  east  side  of 
the  Pergamus,  there  is  nothing  but  yellow  wood-ashes  and 
a  great  number  of  stones.  In  fact,  down  to  the  present 
depth  of  4i  meters  (14!  feet)  below  the  surface,  that  is, 
from  7  to  10  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Athena,  I  find  nothing  but  yellow  wood-ashes,  and  among 
these  an  immense  number  of  enormous  earthen  jars  (ttiQoC) 
from  3i  to  6i  feet  long,  and  pointed  below,  which  must 
have  served  not  only  as  wine  and  water  jars,  but  as  cellars 
for  keeping  provisions,  for  there  are  no  walled  cellars. 

Stone  implements,  such  as  I  found  in  my  former  exca- 
vations only  below  a  depth  of  13  feet  (with  the  exception 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander^  viii.     Comp.  p.  1 46. 
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of  the  few  knives  of  silex),  are  met  with  here  in  great 
numbers  at  as  small  a  depth  as  6i  feet,  that  is,  directly 
below  the  Temple  of  Athena ;  those  most  frequently  found 
are  clumsy  hammers  of  diorite,  but  occasionally  also  ham- 
mers of  the  same  or  of  green  stone  very  prettily  worked ; 
some  of  them  have  a  wide  hole  at  both  sides  and  a  narrow 
one  in  the  middle,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  a  handle 
could  have  been  fixed  into  them.  The  best  finished 
instrument  is  always  the  wedge,*  which  is  of  diorite  or 
of  hard  green  stone,  sometimes  also  of  white  silex,  and 
occurs  in  all  sizes  from  about  |  of  an  inch  to  above 
5  inches  in  length.  This  instrument  is  always  of  such 
exquisite  workmanship  and  so  well  polished,  that  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  it  was  possible,  with  the  miserable  means 
at  the  disposal  of  those  times,  to  make  anything  of  such  an 
excellent  quality,  for  a  modern  artist  with  the  best  instru- 
ments could  not  possibly  make  better  ones.  The  knives  of 
silex,  which  I  found  last  year  in  such  great  quantities,  are 
as  yet  but  rarely  met  with  in  this  excavation.  As  stone 
implements  do  not  occur  elsewhere  before  reaching  a  depth 
of  4  meters  (13  feet),  it  is  probable  that  the  numbers  of 
stone  implements  met  with  here,  as  early  as  at  a  depth  of 
2  meters  (6i  feet)  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  belong  to  the 
dSbris  which  was  dug  up  when  the  large  reservoir  was  con- 
structed, for  it  appears  to  extend  pretty  far  down,  and  its 
foundations  may  perhaps  reach  down  to  the  Tower. 

As,  even  in  the  temple  itself,  I  find  exclusively  the 
round  terra-cottas  in  the  form  of  cones  and  without  deco- 
rations, while,  on  the  other  hand,  below  the  foundations  of 
the  temple  I  meet  with  great  quantities  of  them  in  the  form 
of  volcanoes  and  tops,  with  the  most  various  Aryan  religious 
.  symbols,  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  all  those  bearing 
such  Aryan  symbols  must  belong  to  the  tribes  which  pre- 
ceded the  Greek  colony  on  this  site, 

*  As  elsewhere,  the   wedges  here  spoken  of  are  what  the  Author 
afterwards  decided  to  be  axes,  and  especially  battle-axes. — [Kd.] 


Of  moulds  of  mica-schist  I  have  only  found  two,  one 
of  which  was  used  on  all  the  six  sides  for  casting  weapons 
and  instruments,  the  other  for  casting  headless  nails,  and 
has  two  round  holes,  not  perforated,  for  what  purpose  I  do 
not  know.* 

While  speaking  of  implements,  I  must  mention  a  very 
remarkable  hammer  of  bone,  found  at  a  depth  of  3  meters 
(10  feet),  which  is  covered  with  little  engraved  stars. 

We  again  met  with  several  marble  idols,  with  the 
engraved  owl's  face  of  the  I  Han  Athena  and  her  girdle 
with  dots ;  also  a  very  pretty  marble  idol  without  the  owl's 
head,  but  with  two  small  arms  extended  horizontally.  The 
only  terra-cottas  with  owls'  heads  that  have  been  met  with, 
since  my  last  report,  are  two  cups  (vase-covers). 

I  find  very  many  copper  coins  of  Ilium  and  Alexandria 
Troas,  and  Roman  ones  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  especially  the  latter,  directly  below 
the  surface,  and  at  most  down  to  a  meter  (3!  feet)  deep. 
Iron  I  do  not  find  at  all,  not  even  in  the  temple,  but  a  number 
of  copper  nails,  which,  however,  I  begin  to  think  could  not 
have  been  used  for  driving  into  wood;  for  this  purpose 
they  seem  to  be  far  too  long  and  thin.  The  usual  length 
of  the  nails  occurring  below  6i  feet  is  from  about  4  to 
above  6  inches,  with  a  thickness  of  \  of  an  inch,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  drive  such  a  nail 
even  into  very  soft  wood.  Besides  this,  most  of  the  nails 
have  no  head  at  all,  others  two  heads,  and  many  have  two 
pointed  ends,  one  of  which  is  bent  round  so  as  to  form  a 
head.  Thick  copper  nails  suitable  for  driving  into  wood 
are  very  rarely  met  with;  I  have  only  found  two  in  two 
years.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  believe  that  all  the  nails 
which  I  find  in  the  strata  of  the  nations  preceding  the 
Greeks  have  been  used  only  as  dress  or  hair  pins.     This 


*  An  engraving  of  a  similar  mould,  found  on  the  Tower,  is  given  in 
Chapter  XVIIL,  No.  175,  p.  261. 
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belief  is  confirmed  by  a  copper  nail,  about  5  inches  long, 
with  a  head  of  the  usual  form,  and  the  fragment  of  a  similar 
nail,  which  were  found  only  3  inches  below  the  surface,  in 
a  small  groove,  which  my  men  had  made  round  their  reed- 
hut  to  allow  the  rain-water  to  run  off.  On  the  head  of  the 
nail  there  is  a  small  gold  ball,  and  then  there  follows  down- 
wards on  the  nail  a  row  of  eighteen  similar  little  gold  balls. 
At  the  end  of  this  row  there  is  a  second  row  of  nine  gold 
balls  of  like  size.  The  rows  of  the  little  balls  are  in  the 
form  of  necklaces,  and  cover  a  third  part  of  the  nail.  The 
fragment  of  the  other  nail  is  still  more  remarkable,  for  it 
shows  a  string  of  little  balls  which  form  a  perfect  bow; 
they  are  made  of  the  alloy  which  in  antiquity  was  called 
electrMM  (rjXeKTpov),  consisting  of  three  parts  of  gold  and 
one  part  of  silver ;  below  the  bow,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
there  is  a  row  of  little  balls,  which  are  probably  intended 
to  represent  the  string.  The  little  balls  are  firmly  soldered 
to  both  of  the  nails.  In  addition  to  this  I  must  also  men- 
tion that  the  silver  nails  so  frequently  met  with  are  gene- 
rally of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  copper  ones,  and  can 
certainly  never  have  been  used  for  driving  into  wood. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Tower,  which  I  laid  bare 
last  year,  I  am  likewise  making  an  excavation  47  feet  long 
and  48  feet  broad,  so  as  to  bring  to  light  more  of  this  side, 
and  to  see  how  the  walls  of  Ilium  are  connected  with  it.  It 
is  worth  a  journey  round  the  world  to  see  this  Tower,  whose 
site  was  at  all  events  so  high,  that  it  not  only  commanded 
a  view  of  the.  Plain,  but  also  of  the  plateau  lying  to  the 
south  of  it,  whereas  its  summit  now  lies  a  great  many  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  plateau.  According  to  this  it  seems 
that  the  accumulation  of  dibris  on  the  site  of  the  city  is  as 
large  as  it  is  in  the  Pergamus.* 


*  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  again  how  the 
Author  afterwards  gave  up  the  idea  of  this  distinction  between  the  city 
and  its  Pergamus. — [Ed.] 
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In  the  western  excavation,  already  mentioned,  I  found 
the  ruins  of  a  very  large  house  of  the  Greek  period.  It 
extended  to  the  depth  of  6i  feet,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  a  rich  man,  for  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  made  of  large 
red  slabs  splendidly  polished.  In  it  I  found  two  small 
and  very  pretty  female  heads  of  terra-cotta,  as  well  as  two 
extremely  remarkable  pieces  of  hard  brittle  black  stone, 
like  glass,  in  the  form  of  mushrooms,  but  with  a  tube 
running  through  the  centre.  The  heads  of  the  two  pieces 
have  decorations  similar  to  those  on  the  round  terra-cottas 
in  the  form  of  humming-tops  and  volcanoes,  and  I  there- 
fore believe  that  both  pieces  belong  to  the  pre-Hellenic 
period. 

Below  the  foundations  of  the  Greek  house  I  found,  at 
the  depth  of  3  and  4  meters  (9 J  to  13  feet),  many  of  the 
whorls  with  the  usual  decorations  of  four,  five,  or  six  double 
or  treble  rising  suns ;  or  four  flaming  altars ;  or  four  Roscb 
mysHcce  ;  or  four  or  five  p|-J  in  the  circle  around  the  central 
sun.  I  likewise  found,  at  a  depth  of  10  feet,  one  of  these 
articles,  upon  which  there  is  a  very  rude  and  inartistic 
engraving  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  with  the  owl's  head  and 
outstretched  arms.  By  the  side 
of  this  representation  there  are 
two  crosses,  and  at  the  four 
ends  of  each  are  the  marks  of 
the  nails  with  which  our  fore- 
fathers fastened  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  which  were  laid 
crosswise  for  igniting  the  holy 
fire.  In  the  same  circle  with 
the  image  of  the  goddess  there  no.  172. 

„^^        .  11  r       T     1  '^  Whorl  with  rude  Symbols  of  the  Owl's 

are        two        symbols       or        light-  Face,  Suastika,  and  lightning  (3  m.). 

ning.      A   faithful  drawing  of  this  terra-cotta  is  given  in 
the  cut. 

Of  the  earthenware  found  in  this  excavation  there  is  one 
piece  especially  deserving  of  attention.    This  is  a  vessel  in  the 
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form  of  a  helmet,  with  a  round  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  it  may 
have  served  as  a  kind  of  funnel. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  splendid  block  of  tri- 
glyphs  representing  Phoebus  Apollo  with  the  four  horses 
of  the  Sun,  which  I  discovered  last  July,  must,  as  the 
triglyph  on  the  left  side  proves,  have  stood  over  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  probably  on  its  propylaea,  and  must 
have  had  another  block  of  triglyphs  of  the  same  size  on 
its  right  side.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
archaeology  if  I  should  find  the  second  block  of  triglyphs, 
which,  as  happened  with  the  other  block,  has  probably 
been  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  down  the  steep 
declivity.  I  have  also  previously  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  the  block  of  triglyphs  which  I  saved  had  been  thrown 
down  by  fanatical  Turks  because  it  represented  living 
creatures,  which  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  Koran.  How- 
ever, the  locality  has  not  been  inhabited  at  all  since  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  labourers  of  the  distant  Turkish 
villages  cannot  possibly  have  given  themselves  the  trouble 
of  rolling  down  from  the  hill  such  tremendous  weights  from 
mere  religious  zeal.  Besides  this,  the  good  state  in  which 
the  sculpture  has  been  preserved  proves  that  it  cannot 
possibly  have  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  this  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  early  Christians  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before,  very  likely  even  in  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  all  sculptures  of 
heathen  gods  which  were  difficult  to  destroy  they  simply 
hurled  from  the  top  of  the  hills  upon  which  they  stood. 
That  this  is  the  only  true  explanation  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  covering  of  earth,  ^i  feet  thick,  which  enveloped  the 
sculpture  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill.  According  to  the 
average  accumulation  of  tlie  soil  in  this  locality,  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  covering  would  be  impossible  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  centuries:  it  would  have  required  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 
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It  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  Doric  temple,  which 
at  one  time  stood  on  the  north  side,  and  in  the  depths 
of  which  I  have  so  long  been  working,  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo ;  and  that  the  block  of  Doric  triglyphs  so 
frequently  mentioned  belonged  to  this  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  to  none  other;  since  Ilium's  great  temple,  which  I 
am  now  investigating,  could  only  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilium,  Athena,  for  in  the  great 
inscription  quoted  in    my  last   report  it  is  simply  called 

'70   L€pOP. 

In  order  to  try  to  find  the  second  block  of  triglyphs,  I 
have  since  yesterday  set  25  men  to  work  upwards  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  point  where  the  Phcebus  Apollo 
was  found,  over  a  breadth  of  39  feet,  to  remove  the  dSrzs 
which  unfortunately  I  had  thrown  down  the  declivity  last 
year,  and  which  forms  a  covering  of  23  feet  in  thickness ; 
and  then  to  dig  away  the  whole  steep  side  of  the  hill  to 
a  depth  of  4i  feet  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

As  soon  as  I  have  workmen  to  spare,  I  shall  also  em- 
ploy thirty  to  make  a  deep  cutting  into  the  theatre,  the 
stage  of  which,  as  already  said,  is  197  feet  broad;  this 
cutting  I  intend  to  make  ;j3  feet  broad  and  148  feet  long; 
for,  in  a  small  opening  which  I  made  there  last  year,  I 
found  a  number  of  fragments  of  broken  statues,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some,  which  might  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  archaeology,  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  many  thousands  of  stones  which  I  bring  out  of 
the  depths  of  Ilium  have  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  to  erect  buildings  which  might  be 
called  grand  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness.  Among 
others,  they  are  at  present  building  with  my  Ilian  stones 
a  mosque  and  a  minaret  in  the  wretched  Turkish  village 
of  Chiplak,  and  a  church-tower  in  the  Christian  village  of 
Yenishehr.  A  number  of  two-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by 
oxen,  are  always  standing  by  the  side  of  my  excavations, 
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ready  to  receive  the  stones  which  can  be  of  any  use  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  brought  to  the  surface ;  but  the 
religious  zeal  of  these  good  people  is  not  great  enough  for 
them  to  offer  to  help  me  in  the  terrible  work  of  breaking 
the  large,  splendidly  hewn  blocks  so  as  to  make  them 
more  convenient  to  remove. 

Although  spring  is  only  just  commencing,  there  is 
already  a  great  deal  of  malignant  fever  in  consequence  of 
the  mild  winter,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  already  daily  beginning  to  make  large  claims  upon  my 
stock  of  quinine. 

I  found  myself  obliged  to  raise  the  men's  wages  to  10 
piasters  or  2  francs,  eight  days  ago. 


No.  173.     Splendid  Trojan  Vase  of  Terra-cotta,  representing  the  tutelary  Goddess  of  Ilium, 
$€a  yAaudctoTTi?  '\9rjvrf.    The  cover  forms  the  helmet.     (8  M.) 
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readv  to  receive  the  stones  whicli  can  be  of  any  use  as 
soon  as  rhev  have  been  brought  to  the  surface ;  but  the 
religious  zeal  of  these  good  people  is  not  great  enough  for 
them  to  offer  to  help  me  in  the  terrible  work  of  breaking 
the  large,  s])lenili(lly  hewn  blocks  so  as  to  make  them 
more  convenient  to  rcmo\e. 

Although  spring  is  only  just  commencing,  there  i^ 
alreadv  a  great  deal  of  malignant  fever  in  consequence  of 
the  miUl  winter,  and  the  i)()()r  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  already  dailv  beginning  to  make  large  claims  upon  my 
stock  of  quinine. 

I  found  mvself  obliged  to  raise  the  men's  wages  to  10 
piasters  or  2  francs,  eight  days  ago. 


X').  lyj.     Splciuliil  TrujaM  \'a>c  of  'I'crr i-cotta,  rcprc^ciiliiig  the  tutelary  (loddts^  ut"  Ilium 
(Jtfi  y\axiKi.t-i<;  'A0>;r7j.      The  rover  forms  tlic  lichnct.     (8  M.) 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

Weather  and  progress  of  the  work  —  The  lion-headed  handle  of  a  sceptre 

—  Lions  formerly  in  the  Troad  —  Various  objects  found  —  Pottery 

—  Implements  of  stone  and  copper  —  Whorls  —  Balls  curiously 
decorated  —  Fragments  of  musical  instruments  —  Remains  of  house- 
walls  —  The  storks  of  the  Troad. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  March  22nd,  1873. 

During  this  last  week  we  have  again  had  constant  splendid 
weather,  and,  with   150  men  on   an   average,  I  have  got 
through  a  good  piece  of  work.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
excavation  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Athena,  I  have 
already  reached  a  depth  of  26  feet,  and  have  laid  bare  the 
Tower   in    several  places.      The   space   to  be  dug  down 
is  now  divided  into  four  terraces,   and  I  am  having  the 
lowest    terrace,  which   forms    the    surface    of  the    Tower, 
worked  with  especially  great   energy.      As  the  paths  are 
getting  both  steeper  and  longer,  the  men  with  the  wheel- 
barrows have  now  to  stop  and  rest  half-way,  so  the  work 
proceeds  more  slowly  every  day.     Still  I  hope  that  I  shall 
bring  to  light  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Tower  in  the  eastern 
direction  in  three  weeks,  but  the  western  side  in  a  week  and 
a  half.     The  only  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena  which  I  have  left  standing  is  the   reservoir  built 
of  large  white  stones  without  cement,  which,  owing  to  my 
excavations,  will  in  a  few  days  be  26  feet  above  the  Tower, 
and  will  have  a  very  pretty  appearance.      It  is  only  by 
excavating  the  west  side  of  that  part  of  the  Great  Tower 
which  I  uncovered  last  year;  that  I  shall  be  able  to  judge 
in  what  direction  the  walls  run  out  from  it,  and  what  my 
next  work  will  be.      The  most  remarkable  of  the  objects 
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found  this  week    is    certainly  a  large  knob  belonging   to 
a  stick,  of  the  purest  and  finest  crystal,  and  in    the  form 

of  a  vxry  beautifully  wrought  lion  s 
head;  it  was  discovered  upon  the 
Tower  at  a  depth  of  26  feet.  It 
must  have  been  the  ornament  of  a 
Trojan  s  staff  or  sceptre  {o-Kyj-Trrpov), 
A  Lion-Headed  Sceptre-handle  of  for  I  found  it  amoug  those  brilliant 

the  finest  crystal:    found  on  the  ,  i       i   i        i  r  r 

Tower  (8  m.).  red   aud    black    fragments    of    pot- 

tery, which  only  occur  at  a  depth  of  from  36  to  46 
feet,  except  upon  the  Tower.  Not  only  this  lion's  head, 
but  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  lion,  which  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  Iliad,  make  it  seem  extremely  probable 
that  in  remote  antiquity  lions  existed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Homer  could  not  possibly  have  described  so  ex- 
cellently the  characteristics  of  this  animal,  had  he  not 
had  frequent  opportunity  of  watching  them,  and  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  southern  countries  is  too  slight  for 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  visited  them,  and  had  there 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  lion.  Not  far  from  the  lion's  head  I  found  a  splendidly 
cut  hexagon  of  the  purest  crystal,  as  well  as  a  small 
pyramid,  ij  inch  long  and  broad,  and  if  inch  high,  made 
of  black,  white  and  blue  streaked  marble,  such  as  is  not 
found  in  this  district;  the  hole  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  pyramid  is  filled  with  lead. 

I  also  found  upon  the  Tower  a  very  primitive  marble 
idol,  7i  inches  in  length,  3^  inches  broad,  and  1-^  inch 
thick ;  also  a  very  fine  copper  lance ;  further,  a  large 
mould  of  mica-schist  for  casting  twelve  different  weapons 
and  instruments,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  sling-bullet  made  of 
loadstone.  In  the  higher  strata,  and  in  fact  at  a  depth  of 
4  meters  (13  feet),  the  most  curious  article  certainly  is  an  idol 
of  the  Trojan  tutelary  goddess  made  of  slate,  such  as  has 
never  hitherto  been  found.  It  shows  the  owl's  face,  two 
breasts  and  a  navel,  and  long  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head; 


two  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck,  which  are  joined  by  small 
cross  lines,  seem  to  denote  armour.  Marble  idols  without 
the  owl's  face,  but  otherwise  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
those  with  the  owl's  face,  are  met  with  in  numbers  in  all 
the  strata  between  3  and  8  meters  deep  (lo  to  26  feet).  I 
likewise  found  long,  thin  copper  nails  with  round  heads  at 
the  thick  end,  or  without  heads,  but  with  the  end  bent  round, 
which  I  now  perceive  can  only  be  breast  or  hair  pins,  and 


No.  175.     A  Mould  of  Mica-schist,  for  casting  various  metal  Instruments  (Tower,  8  M.). 

not  actual  nails  for  driving  into  wood.  I  find  them  also 
in  quantities  in  the  strata  of  this  excavation  between  4 
and  7  meters  deep  (13  to  23  feet),  and  I  must  therefore 
decidedly  pronounce  that  the  people  to  whom  these  strata 
of  ruins  belong  were  acquainted  with  copper. 

A  strange  instrument  of  copper,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a 


^fo.  176.    A  curious  Instrument  of  Copper  (3  m.).        No.  177.    A  perforated  and  grooved  piece 

of  Mica-schist,  probably  for  supporting  a 
Spit.     Found  on  the  lowei   (8  M.). 

horse's  bit,  but  with  two  ])ointed  hooks,  was  found  at  a  deptl 
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A  Li<in- 1  leaded  Sccptrc-h.indlo  of 
the  tnic-^t  crystal:  found  on  the 
'J'ower    .S  "vr.). 


found   tills  week    is    certainly  a  large  knoh  belonging    to 
a   stick,  of  the  purest  and  finest  crystal,  and  in    the   form 

of  a  verv  bcautifuDv  wrouirht  lion' 
head;  it  was  discovered  upon  thr 
Tower  at  a  depth  of  26  feet.  I: 
must  have  been  the  ornament  of  i 
Trojan's  staft'  or  sceptre  {aKr}7rTpo]>\, 
for  I  f  )un(l  it  amono-  those  brillian: 
red  and  black  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, which  only  occur  at  a  depth  of  from  36  to  46 
feet,  except  uj)on  the  Tower.  Not  only  this  lion's  head. 
I^ut  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  lion,  which  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  Iliad,  make  it  seem  extremely  probabk- 
that  in  remote  antiquitv  lions  existed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Homer  coidd  not  |)ossibly  have  (lescril:)ed  so  ex- 
cellently the  characteristics  of  this  animal,  had  he  nor 
had  frequent  op])()rtunity  of  watching  them,  and  liis  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  southern  countries  is  too  slight  for 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  visited  them,  and  had  there 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  lion.  Not  fir  from  the  lion's  head  I  found  a  splendidh 
cut  hexagon  of  the  purest  crystal,  as  well  as  a  small 
pyramid,  li  inch  long  and  broad,  and  in  inch  high,  ma<lc 
of  black,  white  and  blue  streaked  marble,  such  as  is  not 
found  in  this  district;  the  hole  which  runs  through  tik 
centre  of  the  pyramid  is  filled  with  lead. 

I  also  found  upon  the  I'ower  a  very  primitive  marble 
idol,  7i  inches  in  length,  3.^  inches  broad,  and  il  inch 
thick;  also  a  verv  fine  copper  lance;  further,  a  large 
mould  of  mica-schist  for  casting  twelve  difterent  weapon^ 
and  instruments,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  sling-bullet  made  ot 
loadstone.  In  the  higher  strata,  and  in  fact  at  a  depth  of 
4  meters  (13  feet),  the  most  curious  article  certainly  is  an  idol 
of  the  Trojan  tutelary  goddess  made  of  slate,  such  as  has 
never  hitherto  been  found.  It  shows  the  owl's  face,  two 
breasts  and  a  navel,  and  long  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head : 
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two  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck,  which  are  joined  by  small 
cross  lines,  seem  to  denote  armour.  Marble  idols  without 
the  owl's  face,  but  otherwise  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
those  with  the  owl's  face,  are  met  with  in  numbers  in  all 
the  strata  between  3  iind  8  meters  deep  (  [o  to  16  feet).  I 
likewise  found  long,  thin  copper  nails  with  round  heads  at 
the  thick  <^m\,  or  without  heads,  but  with  the  end  bent  round, 
which    I   now  perceive  can   only  be  breast  or  hair  j)ins.  and 


N'".    >75.     A  M.M.Ifl    -f  Mi'M -(  lil-t.  for  <  .tstini;  \ariMU-  indal  liiMniiiicii 


1-       Im^sc!-,    3  -M.). 


not  actual  nails  for  driving  into  wood.  I  find  them  also 
m  quantities  in  the  strata  of  this  excavation  between  4 
and  7  meters  deep  (13  to  1^  feet),  and  I  must  therefi)re 
decidedly  pronoimce  tliat  the  people  to  whom  these  strata 
of  ruins  belong  were  acquainted  with  c{)|)per. 

A  stranoe  instrument  of  c^opner.  almost  in  the  shape  of  a 
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>o.   176.     A  curious  Instruineni  oi  I  iij)j)cr    .^  M. 


\u.    J 77.     A  ]Kr;''.MtL  !  ;i!i'!   i:r<)u\i.'!    [)i.j<;i 


1)1    M!(.,i--i:l 


:iii-;. 


Spit.      I  .Ji:n  i  'i;i  I'u 


lories  bit,  l)ut  with  two  pointed  hooks,  was  ioiuul  at  a  depth 
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of  TO  feet.  Besides  this,  we  met  with  two  somewhat 
crooked  copper  knives,  at  from  13  to  i6i  feet  down,  as 
well  as  a  small  but  very  fine  knife,  in  the  form  of  a  saw, 
made  of  a  shell.  Stone  instruments  are  continually  met 
with  here  in  great  numbers  in  all  of  the  strata  between 
2  and  8  meters  deep  (6i  to  26  feet),  whereas  in  my  exca- 
vations of  1 87 1  and  1872  I  only  found  them  below  a 
depth  of  13  feet.  Two  beautiful  stone  lances,  one  of 
diorite,  the  other  of  hard  green  stone,  were  found,  the  one 
at  20  feet  down,  the  other  at  i  li  feet.  During  this  week,  I 
also  found  very  many  knives  of  silex  in  the  form  of  saws 
or  of  sharp  blades,  with  one  or  two  edges ;  further,  a  very 
prettily  cut  piece  of  mica-schist  with  a  perforated  hole  and 
a  groove  on  the  upper  side,  which  may  have  been  fastened 
to  a  fireplace  and  have  served  for  turning  a  spit. 


No    178.     A  large  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  large   Handles  and  two  small  Handles  or  Rings 

(5  M.). 

I    have   observed  that  the  terra-cottas  here  generally 


occur  in  great  numbers  only  in  and  below  those  strata  of 
d&ris  which  are  mixed  with  enormous  quantities  of  small 
shells,  and  which  usually  commence  at  a  depth  of  13  feet, 
but  sometimes  not  till  20  feet.  However,  every  now  and 
then  we  come  upon  beautiful  terra-cottas  above  these 
shell  strata ;  and  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  great  cutting, 
directly  in  front  of  my  door,  we  found,  at  a  depth  of 
10  feet,  several  large  and  splendid  vessels,  among  which 
was  an  extremely  elegant  black  vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  soup- 
tureen,  and  at  a  depth  of  iii  feet  two  mixing-bowls,  the 
smaller  one  of  which  has  two,  the  larger  one  four,  handles ; 
the  larger  mixing-bowl  is  two  feet  high,  and  its  orifice  is 
as  much  in  diameter.  (See  Cut,  No.  41,  p.  74.)  At  a 
depth  of  164  feet  I  found  an  extremely  curious  large  vase, 
which  has  two  large  handles  at  the  top  and  two  small  ones 
at  the  sides.  Various  other  vases  of  extremely  curious  forms 
were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  from  13  to  26  feet;  of  them 
I  will  only  mention  one  large  brilliant  black  vase  with  two 
female  breasts  and  two  handles,  by  the  side  of  which  are 
the  stumps  of  the  upraised  arms  which  ornamented  this 
vessel.  The  upper  part  of  it,  which,  as  is  proved  by  the 
arms  and  breasts,  was  ornamented  with  the  owl's  head  of 
the  Ilian  Athena,  is  unfortunately  wanting.  It  is  strange 
that  this  vase  has  no  navel. 

Of  the  large  and  brilliant  red  goblets  in  the  form 
of  huge  champagne-glasses,  with  two  immense  handles, 
we  met  with  many  in  a  more  or  less  broken  condition 
at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  meters  (20  to  26  feet) ;  among 
them  is  an  enormous  goblet  15!  inches  long,  of  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  all  the  fragments  and  shall 
therefore  be  able  to  restore  it.    (See  No.  112,  p.  158.) 

I  found,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  26  feet,  quantities  of 
earthen  plates,  some  of  which  are  of  a  brilliant  red  colour, 
but  most  of  them  are  uncoloured.  At  a  depth  of  20  feet 
I  found  a  fragment  of  pottery  with  a  cross,  at  the  four 
ends    of  which    are    dots,    which    can    only    indicate    the 
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of  JO  feet.  Besides  this,  we  met  with  two  soniewliar 
crooked  copper  knives,  at  from  13  to  [6;^  teet  down,  a^ 
well  as  a  small  hut  \erv  fine  knife,  in  the  form  of  a  >a\\. 
made  oi  a  shell.  Stone  instruments  are  continually  mei 
with  here  in  great  numbers  in  all  of  the  strata  between 
2  and  8  meters  deep  (6h  to  26  feet),  whereas  in  my  exca- 
vations of  1871  and  1872  I  only  found  them  below  a 
depth  of  I]  feet.  Two  beautiful  stone  lances,  one  ol 
diorite,  the  other  of  hard  green  stone,  were  found,  the  oiu 
at  20  teet  down,  the  other  at  i  i  h  feet.  Durin<2;  this  week.  I 
also  found  \erv  manv  knives  of  silex  in  the  form  of  sa\\^ 
or  of  sharp  blades,  with  one  or  two  edges:  further,  a  \er\ 
prettiK'  cut  piece  of  mica-schist  with  a  ])erforated  hole  ami 
a  groove  on  the  upper  side,  which  mav  hue  been  fastened 
to  a  fireplace  and  have  served  f )r  turning  a  spit. 


.No     176.      A  l.ir,4^    1  ■!:'-' •■f,.i  \  a-^,  \Mlli   l\\.>   l.n.^c    U.iiidic-   .uiu  1  A  -      i.ialJ  HaiiilK  -    ..r    Km. 

'.5  ^'v;. 


I    have    observed    that    the    terra-cottas    here    oeneralb 
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occur  in  great  ninnbers  only  in  and  below  those   strata  of 

(/!\^>ns  which  are  mixed  v\  ith  enormous  quantities  of  small 

shells,  and  which  usually  commence  at  a  depth  of  j  ]  feet, 

hut  sometimes  not  till   20   feet.      However,  everv  now  and 

then   we    come    upon    beautiful    terra-cottas    above    these 

shell  strata:  and   thus,  for  instance,  in   the   areat   cuttin"- 

ilirectly  in  front   of   my  door,   we  foimd,   at   a    de[)th    of 

10   feet,   several    large   and   s])lendid   vessels,  among  which 

was  an  extremely  elegant  black  vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  sou])- 

tureen,  and  at  a  dej)th   of  1 1  i    feet   two   mixino-bowls,  the 

.mailer  one  of  which  has  two,  the  larirer  one  four,  handles: 

the  larger  mixing-bowl   is  two  feet  high,  and  its  orifice  is 

a^  much   in    diameter.       (See  (\it,  Xo.  41,  p.  74.)       At   a 

<iej)th  ot   i6;v  feet   I   found  an  extremelv   curious  large  vase, 

which  has  two   large  handles  at  the  top  and  two  small  ones 

at  the  sides.    \  arious  other  v  ases  of  extremelv  ciu-ious  forms 

were  discovered  at  a  depth  (d' from   13  to  26  feet:   of  them 

I  Will  only  mention  one  large  brilliant  black  vase  with  two 

female  breasts   and   two  handles,   l)v  the  side  of  whicli    are 

the  stumps   of  the   upraised   arms   wliicli   ornamented  this 

Ne.^el.     The   upper   part   of  it,  whicli,  as   is   proved   bv  the 

arms  and   breasts,  was  ornamented  with  the  owfs  head  of 

the   Ilian  Athena,  is   imfortunatelv  wantiim.      It  is  strange 

that  this  vase  has  no  navel. 

Of  the  large  and  brilliant  red  goblets  in  the  form 
ot  huge  champagne-glas.^es,  with  two  immense  handles, 
we  met  with  many  in  a  more  or  le^s  broken  condition 
at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  meters  (20  to  26  feet):  among 
them  is  an  enormous  goblet  i^'l  inches  long,  of  which 
1  have  been  able  to  collect  all  the  fragments  and  shall 
tlieretbi-e  be  able  to  restore  it.     (See  Xo.  i  12,  p.  158.) 

I  tound,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  16  feet,  quantities  of 
earthen  plates,  some  of  which  are  of  a  brilliant  red  colour, 
hut  most  of  them  are  uncoloured.  At  a  de|)th  of  20  feet 
1  tound  a  fragment  of  pottery  with  a  cro:vs,  at  the  four 
ends    of  which    are    dots,    which    can    onlv     indicate    the 
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nails  by  means  of  which  it  was  fastened.  Small  terra-cotta 
whorls,  with  Aryan  religious  symbols,  were  again  found  in 
great  numbers ;  several  of  them  have  decorations  not 
hitherto  met  with.  Of  terra-cotta  balls  we  have  found 
three  during  these  last  days,  two  of  them  are  very  remark- 
able. One  hemisphere  of  the  first  has  nineteen  figures 
like  the  Greek  letter  Rho  (P)  in  a  circle  round  it,  and  ten 
of  the  same  figures  in  a  line  through  the  middle   point, 


No.  179.    A  remarkable  Terra-cotta  Ball  (6  m.). 

also  a  number  of  little  stars ;  the  other  hemisphere  is 
entirely  filled  with  little  stars.  The  second  ball  has  a 
half  moon  on  the  one  hemisphere  and  large  stars  on 
the  other. 

Among  the  remarkable  objects  found  during  the  week, 

I  must  also  mention  a  splendidly 
ornamented  piece  of  ivory,  from  a 
depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet),  which 
is    almost    the    shape   of   a   flute, 

No.  180.    A  finely  engraved  Ivory  Tube,     and         maV        haVe         beCU        USCd       aS 

probably  part  of    a  Flute.    Found  on  ^ 

the  Tower  (8  M.).  such ;   further,  a  flat  bone,  which 

has  one  hole  at  the  one  end  and  three  at  the  other, 
and  seems  certainly  to  have  belonged  to  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

I  sometimes  find  here  house-walls  built  of  stones  joined 
with  mere  earth,  which  must  certainly  have  been  erected 
long  before  the  Greek  settlement,  but  which  rise  to 
within  a    meter  (3!  feet)  of  the   surface;    in   fact   in   the 
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great  cutting  in  front  of  my  house,  I  have  pierced  through 
two  such  walls  6i  feet  thick,  which  here  formed  the 
corner  of  a  house,  and  which  reach  up  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface ;  they  appear  to  extend  pretty  far  down,  and 
in  my  next  letter  I  shall  be  able  to  give  more  details 
about  them. 

Although  the  Pergamus,  whose  depths  I  have  been 
ransacking,  borders  directly  upon  the  marshes  formed  by 
the  Simo'is,  in  which  there  are  always  hundreds  of  storks, 
yet  none  of  them  ever  settle  down  here.  Upon  one  of  my 
wooden  houses  and  upon  the  stone  one  I  had  two  com- 
fortable nests  made  for  them,  but  although  there  are 
sometimes  twelve  storks'  nests  upon  one  roof  in  some  of 
the  surrounding  Turkish  villages,  yet  none  will  settle  on 
mine ;  it  is  probably  too  cold  and  stormy  for  the  little 
storks  on  ""iXtos  Tji^e/ioecrcra." 


No.  iSt.     Knob  for  a  Stick, 
of  tine  marble  (3  M.). 


No.  182.  Bone  handle  of  a  Trojan's  Staft  or  Sceptre, 
(rKrjiTTpov  (7  M.).* 


*  A  handle  such  as  this,  or  as  that  shown  at  p.  260  (No.  174),  seems 
well  suited  for  the  long  leaning-staff  (o-KYJirTpov,  from  a-KYjTrrofxaL,  ''  to  lean 
upon")  which,  in  Homer,  is  the  symbol  of  royal  authority,  and  with 
which  Ulysses  beat  Thersites.     {//iad,  11.  46,  265,  ef  passim.) — [Ed.] 
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mils  l>y  means  of  which  it  was  fastened.  Small  tcrra-cotia 
wJiorl^N  wit!i  \ryan  religious  symbols,  were  again  ibuiul  in 
great  niimhers  ;  several  of  them  have  decorations  not 
hitherto  met  with.  Of  terra-cotta  halls  we  have  fount! 
three  during  these  last  davs,  two  of  them  are  very  remark- 
able. One  hemisjjliL-re  of  the  first  has  nineteen  figure, 
like  the  Greek  letter  Kho  (i^)  in  a  circle  round  it,  and  tc'i 
(if  the  same  figure-   in   a   line  through   the    middle    point. 


N       '-i       \  rc.u.i;  kuble  Tcrr.i-ojttvi  i»;iU   ,'!  .M. 


also   a  number    (if  little   star> :    the    other    hemisphere    h 
entirely    tilled   with  little  star^.       The    second    ball    iia 
half   moon    on    the    one   hemisphere    and    large    stars    om 
the  other. 

Among  the  i*emarkable  objects  found  during  the  week, 

I   must  also  mention  a  hplen(li!l\ 

A 

ornamented  piece  of  iv()r\ ,  from  a 
depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet),  which 
is    almost    the    shape    of    a    ilute, 
Xa  .So   A  r.nciyun.^ru.nvory  iiiic.   aiul      iiiav     liave      becu     used    ;^ 

pr.>hnl>ly  j.nri   of    a   i  lute-    Foiimi  on  ^     ' 

''■'''■'  such;    further,  a   flat   bone,  wliicli 

ha^    one    hole    at    the  one  end   and    three    at    the    other, 
and  seems    certainly   to    have    belonged    to   a    musical   in 
strument. 

[  sometimes  find  here  house-walls  built  of  stones  joine.i 
With  mere   earth,  which   musi    certainlv   have  been   erecta! 
long     before     the    C.ek    ^vrtlement,    but     which    rise    i< 
within   a    meter   (jl    feet)   ni    the    surface:    ui    fact    ui    ili 
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oix'di  cuttin^■  in  front  of  mv  house,  I  ha\e  pierced  through 
two  such  walls  6;y  feet  thick,  which  here  formed  the 
corner  of  a  house,  and  which  reach  up  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface :  they  appear  to  extend  pretty  far  down,  and 
in  mv  next  letter  I  shall  be  able  to  give  more  details 
about  them. 

Althouiih  the  Peroanius,  whose  depths  I  have  been 
ransacking,  borders  directlv  upon  the  tiiardies  formed  bv 
the  SimoTs,  in  which  there  are  alwavs  hundreds  of  storks,, 
vet  none  of  them  e\  er  settle  down  here.  l'j:)on  one  of  m\ 
wooden  houses  and  upon  the  stone  one  I  had  two  com 
f()rtal)le  nests  made  for  them,  but  although  there  are 
sometimes  twehe  storks'  nests  upon  (»ne  roof  ui  some  of 
die  surrounding  Turkish  villages,  vet  none  will  settle  on 
!nine:  it  is  probabl\  too  cold  and  stormv  for  the  little 
^torks  on  '"''iXto?  rji^efjioeaira. 


\o.  i-ii.      Iviht!.  fill- a  Silclv, 
of  sine  uLirhlc  ;}  M.^ 


Xo.  18, ■.    r.oiic  h.ni'iU'  ol  .1    I  r.i',,!!!"--  Stall  or  Srcjiti'c, 


*  A  Ivindlc  sih'li  as  iliis,  or  a-  that  shown  at  p.  260  (No.  174).  seem> 
well  siiitcil  fur  tlie  loni;  /,(f///;/x'-<^i7//'  ((rKJ/rrr/Joi ,  tVoni  frK-,y-To/ <.././.  ••  lo  Ic.m 
upoft")  w1ii(]i.  ill  I  (omcr.  is  the  synilxil  of  roy.il  nulhorily.  nnd  witli 
which  I1y>vr^  1)e:il  'I'iiv-rsites.      (///></,  11.  46,  265.  r/  /~;rssi/i/.)      Iia-.  | 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

Splendid  vases  found  on  the  Tower  —  Other  articles  —  Human  skull, 
bones,  and  ashes,  found  in  an  urn  —  New  types  of  whorls  —  Greek 
votive  discs  of  diorite  —  Moulds  of  mica-schist  —  The  smaller  quan- 
tity of  copper  than  of  stone  implements  explained  —  Discussion  of  the 
objection,  that  stone  implements  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer  — 
Reply  to  Mr.  Calvert's  article  —  Flint  knives  found  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens —  A  narrow  escape  from  fire. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  March  29th,  1873. 

Since  my  report  of  the  22nd  of  this  month  I  have  unfor- 
tunately made  httle  or  no  progress,  for  most  of  the  villagers 
are  trimming  their  vineyards  during  this  week ;  and  besides 
this,  we  have  been  tormented  by  a  horrible  icy-cold  high 
north  wind,  which  yesterday  and  to-day  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  works. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  during  the  week  we  have  found  at  a 
depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet),  and  upon  the  Tower,  a  great 
number  of  splendid  vases  of  the  most  remarkable  form ; 
they  are  indeed  all  in  a  more  or  less  broken  condition, 
but  they  can  easily  be  mended,  as  I  have  all  the  pieces. 
Those  especially  deserving  of  being  mentioned  are  a  brilliant 
black  vase  with  two  large  female  breasts,  a  large  navel,  and 
with  two  mighty  upraised  arms  (No.  183) ;  further,  a  vase 
33!  inches  high,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  a  large 
mixing  bowl  {KpaTrjp)  with  two  handles,  and  a  smaller  vase, 
round  below,  with  four  handles  of  two  different  forms. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  there  are,  especially  deserving 
of  attention,  a  brilliant  black  cup  cover,  with  a  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  coronet,  and  a  brilliant  red  cover,  with  a  ver^ 
curious  human  face,  in  which  the  fea^res  of  the  owl  cannot 
be  mistaken.    (Nos.  1 84,  1 85,  p.  268.)    Of  the  other  articles, 
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I  can  only  mention  a  little  plate  of  gold  in  the  form  of  an 
arrow-head,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  lower  end  (No.  1 86) ; 
an  ivory  tube  with  very  curious  decorations  (No.  187); 
and  a  well-preserved  skull  with  neat  little  teeth,  which  I 
discovered,  together  with  a  few  bones  and  a  quantity  of 
human  ashes,  in  a  vase  (unfortunately  broken)  27^  inches 
high  and  broad,  at  a  depth  of  26  feet,  upon  the  Tower. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  found  such  well-preserved 


i 


No.  183.     A  brilliant  Black  Vase,  with  the  Symbols  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  from  the  Tower  (8  m.). 

human  bones  and  even  a  skull  in  an  urn.  Funereal  urns, 
indeed,  we  dig  out  daily,  but  the  bodies  are  always  com- 
pletely burnt  to  ashes ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
skeleton  (already  described)  of  an  embryo  found  in  a  vase 
at  a  depth  of  5 1  feet  upon  the  primary  rock,  I  have  hitherto 
never  found  an  entire  bone  in  a  funereal  urn.  The  vase  in 
which  I  found  the  skull  is  made  of  that  excellent  Trojan 
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terra-cotta  which  I  find  only  at  a  depth  of  from  36  to  46 
and  52^  feet,  except  upon  the  Tower ;  the  skull  must  have 
belonged  to  a  Trojan  woman,  for  it  is  too  delicate  to  have 
been  the  skull  of  a  man.  In  the  same  urn  I  also  found  a 
copper  hair  or  dress  pin.  Upon  the  Tower  we  also  met 
with  two  marble  idols  without  owls'  faces,  one  of  which  is 
6  inches  long,  the  other  6^  inches.  We  likewise  discovered 
quantities    of  terra-cotta   whorls   with   symbolical    decora- 


No.  184.    Vase-cover  with  Handle 
in  shape  of  a  Coronet  (8  m.). 


No.' 185.     Vase-cover  with  a  Human  Face ; 
found  on  the  Tower  (8  M.). 


No.  186.  Flat  piece  of 
Gold,  in  the  Form  of 
an  Arrow-head :  from 
the  Tower  (8  m.). 


No.  187.     Prettily  decorated  Tube  of  Ivory.     From  the 

Tower  (8  m.). 


tions,  twelve  of  which  are  of  types  not  previously  found. 
One  is  the  form  of  a  shirt  stud,*  i-^  inch  high  and 
i-^  inch  broad,  with  the  never- failing  perforated  hole 
and  an  engraved  flower,  the  four  petals  of  which  form  a 
cross  round  the  central  point ;  in  three  of  the  petals  there 


See  a  similar  example  in  Chapter  XX.,  p.  286. 
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are  very  large  dots,  which  may  denote  suns  or  moons; 
upon  another,  in  the  form  of  a  top,  there  are  six  trees  in 
the  circle,  the  top  and  the  foot  of  which  are  alternately 
directed  to  the  central  sun.'^ 

I  have  already  repeatedly  mentioned  the  terra-cotta 
discs,  between  i  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  thick  in  the 
middle  and  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
lamp ;  they  always  have  at  one  side  two  very  small  per- 
forated holes,  and  frequently  a  round  or  oval  potter's  stamp, 
in  which  one  can  recognise  either  an  altar  and  a  bee  with 
outspread  wings,  or  a  swan,  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  man,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  have  also  said  that  these  discs  must 
have  belonged  to  the  Greek  colony,  for  I  generally  find  them 
quite  close  to  the  surface  as  far  down  as  3i  feet  and  rarely 
below  6i  feet,  and  besides  this  the  fine  and  almost  micro- 
scopical figures  in  the  stamp  show  a  Greek  style  of  art.f 
The  small  holes  at  the  sides  leave  no  doubt  that  the  articles 
have  been  used  as  votive  oflTerings  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
temples  or  beside  the  idols.  These  discs,  which  have 
hitherto  only  occurred  in  terra-cotta,  I  have  this  week 
found  at  a  depth  of  i  meter  (3^  feet),  made  of  diorite  with 
two  holes  on  one  side,  which,  however,  are  not  perforated ; 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  substance  it  was  no  doubt 
found  diflicult  to  make  the  two  perforations. 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  again  found  upon 
the  Tower,  at  a  depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet),  a  mould  of 
mica-schist,  1 1  inches  long,  upon  five  sides  of  which  there 
are  forms  for  casting  twelve  lances,  knives,  and  extremely 
curious  implements,  the  use  of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  me. 

The  many  stone  moulds  for  casting  weapons,  knives, 
and  implements,  which  are  met  with  here,  sufficiently  prove 
that  Troy  possessed  a  number  of  copper  weapons,  knives, 
and  instruments.  It  is,  however,  quite  natural  that  I  should 
find  comparatively  few  of  them,  for  the  copper  implements 


* 


Plate  XXXIV.,  No.  404. 


t  See  p.  65. 
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could  of  course  easily  be  melted  down  and  re-cast,  and  it 
must  not  even  be  supposed  that  I  shall  find  any  except 
those  which  were  lost  in  the' tumult  of  battle,  or  were  pre- 
served amidst  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Therefore  the 
fact  that  I  find  immensely  larger  numbers  of  silex  knives 
than  of  copper  knives,  and  by  far  more  axes  and  hammers 
of  stone  than  of  copper,  by  no  means  proves  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  there  were  more  stone  than  copper  instru- 
ments. Stone  lances  are,  moreover,  very  rarely  met  with ; 
this  year  I  found  only  two  of  which  I  know  positively  that 
they  are  lances;  the  one  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
iii  feet,  the  other  at  20  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Frank  Calvert  of  the  Dardanelles,  who  wishes  to 
convince  me  by  the  hippopotamus  which  I  found  at  a 
depth  of  23  feet,  that  the  ddbris  at  this  depth  belongs  to 
a  period  when  hippopotami  inhabited  the  rivers  of  the 
Troad,  has  expressed  the  opinion,  in  his  article  in  the  Levant 
Herald  of  the  25th  of  January,  1873,  ^hat  Homer  would 
necessarily  have  mentioned  stone  knives  and  instruments 
if  they  had  existed  in  Troy,  and  that,  as  he  speaks  of  none, 
there  could  have  been  none;  consequently,  that  none  of  the 
ruined  strata  which  I  have  cut  through,  containing  stone 
implements,  can  belong  to  the  Homeric  Troy,  and  that  the 
stratum  directly  following  the  Greek  ruins,  which  extend  as 
far  down  as  6i  feet,  must  be  more  than  1000  years  older 
than  the  Trojan  war. 

If  Mr.  Calvert  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into 
Homer,  he  would  have  found  that  the  word  'hammer' 
{paicTTrip)  occurs  only  once  {Iliad,  XVIII.  477),  and  that  is 
in  the  hand  of  Hephaestus.  It  is,  indeed,  not  said  of  what 
material  the  hammer  was  made;  the  fire-god,  however, 
would  probably  have  had  none  other  than  a  copper  hammer. 
Mr.  Calvert  also  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  a  silex 
knife,  for  otherwise  he  would  know  that  they  are  almost 
always  only  from  li  to  2i,  and  rarely  3,  inches  long;  and 
moreover,  with  but  few  exceptions,  they  are  made  in  the 
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form  of  saws.     I  have  here  only  once  met  with  a  saw  of 
this  kind  5  inches  in  length. 

In  Homer  there  is  not  one  opportunity  where  such 
small  saw-knives  could  have  been  mentioned,  nor  is  it  as 
yet  altogether  clear  to  me  what  they  can  have  been  used 
for.=^  Homer's  heroes  carry  their  copper  knives  beside 
their  swords,  and  generally  use  them  for  killing  the  sacri- 
ficial animal,  for  which  purpose,  of  course,  flint  knives 
from  li  to  3  inches  long  would  not  have  been  appro- 
priate ;  but  those  long  copper  knives,  the  size  of  which  is  \ 
accurately  indicated  by  the  stone  moulds  in  which  they 
were  cast,  would  have  been  very  suitable.  In  the  Iliad 
(XVIII.  597),  we  see  Hephaestus  making  youths  with 
golden  cutlasses  upon  the  shield  of  Achilles. 

Mr.   Calvert    believes    that   the   fact  of  Homer's   not 
mentioning  either  the  small  flint  saws  or  stone  knives  is 
a  proof  against  the  identity  of  HissarUk  with  the  site  of  Troy. 
I,  however,  should  find  it  surprising,  and  so  assuredly  would 
all  scholars  and  admirers  of  Homer,  if  the  Homeric  heroes 
had  appeared  armed  with  silex  saws  from  li  to  3  inches 
in  length;    for  a   hero,  especially  in  an  epic   poem,  can 
only  carry  and  achieve  something  heroic.     If  the  Homeric 
hero   requires   a   stone  weapon,  he    does  not    feel   in    his 
pocket  for  a  silex  saw  from   li  to  3  inches  long,  but  he 
takes  the  first  huge  stone  he  meets  with,  such  as  two  of 
the  strongest  men  from  among  the  people  could  not  have 
raised  from  the  earth  on  to  a  cart  by  means  of  levers ;  but 
the  hero  carries   it   in  his  hand  with  the  same  ease  with 
which  a  shepherd  would  carry  the  fleece  of  a  ram,  and 
flings  the  rock  with  infinite  force  against  the  gate  of  the 
enemy,  splinters   the   panels  to  shivers,  and   shatters   the 
double  hinges  and  the  bars ;   the  gate  flies  open,  and  the 
stone  falls  with   a  mighty  crash  into  the  hostile  camp.f 

May  they  have  been  for  flaying  the  sacrificed  animals,  a  sharp  flint 
being  better  for  this  purpose  than  a  copper  knife,  and  perhaps  also 
being  preferred  to  metal  as  less  contaminated  by  human  labour  ?— [Ed.] 
t  Iliad,  XII.  445-462. 
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Upon  another  occasion,  another  hero  uses  a  stone  weapon. 
He,  too,  does  not  look  for  a  small  silex  saw,  but  takes  an 
immense  block  of  stone,  which  two  men  from  among 
the  people  would  have  been  unable  to  lift,  and  hurls  it 
against  his  opponent.*  Mr.  Calvert's  excavations  in  the 
Pergamus  were  confined  to  two  small  cuttings  which  still 
exist,  and  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  I  have  continued 
his  excavations.  As  my  plans  of  the  Pergamus  prove,  my 
excavations  of  1870,  1871,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  June, 
1872,  were  made  exclusively  on  the  lurkish  portion  of 
the  Pergamus ;  and  it  was  only  in  June  that  I  began  to 
excavate  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  upon  Mr.  Calvert's 
land,  because  a  depression  in  the  ground,  mi  feet  long 
and  75  i  feet  broad,  had  betrayed  the  site  to  me.  My 
friend's  two  small  cuttings  by  no  means  gave  any  idea 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  temple. 

I  have  never,  as  Mr.  Calvert  says,  found  the  native 
rock  at  a  depth  of  67  feet.  I  found  it  at  a  depth  of  16 
meters  (or  523  feet)  upon  my  large  platform,  and  at  a  depth 
of  14  meters  (or  46^  feet)  in  my  great  cutting,  in  the 
Roman  well,  and  upon  the  south  side  of  the  Tower.  In 
Mr.  Calvert's  field,  however,  I  found  the  primary  soil  only 
in  the  hill  covered  by  the  very  ancient  buttress,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  described. 

Examining  Mr.  Calvert's  article  further,  I  assure  my 
readers  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  wall  which  I  have 
already  described  as  consisting  of  Corinthian  pillars  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Athena,  I  have  never  come  upon  any 
Byzantine  ruins  here  ;  f  that  all  the  Byzantine  coins  I  found 
were  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface;  and  that  the 
ruins  and  the  dibris  of  the  Greek  colony,  as  anyone  may 
convince  himself  from  the  earthen  walls  of  my  excavations, 
rarely  extend  below  2  meters  (6i  feet).  Mr.  Calvert's 
statement,  that  I  also   find   stone   implements,  perforated 

*  Iliad ^  V.  302-310. 

t  Nor  are  even  these  now  considered  to  be  Byzantine ;  see  Chapter 
XXII.,  p.  320,  and  Introduction,  p.  30. — [Erj.] 
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cylinders,  grinding-mills,  and  masses  of  shells,  immediately 
below  these   ruins,  is   incorrect;    for   in    not  one  of  my 
excavations  have  I  hitherto  found  these  things  at  less  than 
4  meters  (13  feet)  deep,  and  if  I  now  find  them  immediately 
below  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Athena,  I  explain 
this  by  assuming  that  the  dSbris  which  was  dug  out  of 
the    great    excavation    for    the    reservoir    of   the    temple 
was  used  for  increasing   the  elevation  of  the  site  of  the 
sanctuary.     Mr.  Calvert  is  also  wrong  in  his  statement  that 
I  the  larger  bones  were  all  broken  to  get  at  the  marrow ;  on 
the    contrary,  we   very   rarely  meet  with   broken  bones. 
He  is  again  incorrect  in  stating  that  I  find  small  articles 
of  bronze,  as  well  as  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  filigree 
work.      I    have    never   as    yet    found    bronze    here,    but 
in  all  cases  copper;    and  never  have  I  found  ornaments 
of  gold  or   silver  filigree  work.      The    ornaments    repre- 
sented in  the  drawings  are  of  pure  gold,  or  electrum,  or 
silver,  or  copper.     His  statement  is  also  erroneous,  that  I 
occasionally  find  engraved    representations  of   fish-bones 
upon  vessels.     It  is  true  that  I  often  find  vessels  round 
which  rows  of  cuneiform  decorations  are  engraved;    but 
these  are  never    connected  with  one  another,   and  there- 
fore have  no  resemblance  at  all  to  fish-bones.     Further, 
Mr.   Calvert   is    mistaken    in    his   assertion    that    in    the 
depths    of  this    hill    there   are    house-walls   composed   of 
unhewn  stones  laid  roughly  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
The  architect  is  not  yet  born,  who  could  construct  house- 
walls  of  such  stones  without  some  kind  of  cement.     The 
walls  of  clay  do  not,  as    Mr.   Calvert's    statement  would 
lead   one   to  believe,  consist  of  one  mass  of  clay,  but  of 
sun-dried  bricks;    and   I   assure  my  readers  that   I   have 
never  yet,   as    Mr.   Calvert  erroneously   maintains,  found 
the  impressions  of  long  rushes,  which  indicate  the  use  of 
thatch-work.     My  learned  friend  is  also  completely  wrong 
in  his  statement    that  the   floors  of  some   of  the  houses 
have  been  glazed,  and  that  the  regularity  of  the  levellings 
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and  the  flatness  of  these  floors  prove  that  the  glaze  is  not  tlic 
result  of  accident ;  further,  that  one  of  these  glazed  floors 
has  a  length  of  20  feet.  I  would  give  a  great  deal  if  this  were 
true,  for  such  a  Trojan  marvel  would  attract  thousands 
desirous  of  information.  Unfortunately,  however,  such 
glazed  floors  exist  only  in  Mr.  Calvert's  own  imagination. 
My  friend  is  as  completely  mistaken  in  his  reports  about 
the  Great  Tower,  which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  two 
walls,  which  meet  at  a  sharp  angle  and  diverge  to  a 
distance  of  40  feet,  the  space  between  them  being  as  yet 
unexplored.  It  is  only  the  southern  wall  of  this  build- 
ing that  rises  at  an  angle  of  75  degrees :  on  the  north 
side,  as  it  was  sufficiently  supported  by  the  mound  654  feet 
broad  which  rested  against  it,  it  had  above  it  only  a 
small  perpendicular  wall,  3^  feet  high  and  broad;  whereas 
the  southern  wall,  which  inclines  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees, 
is  6i  feet  thick.  The  whole  of  the  inner  space  between 
the  two  walls  consists  of  stones  laid  loosely  upon  one 
another.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  Tower  above 
the  primary  rock  is  not  15  feet,  as  Mr.  Calvert  says, 
but  exactly.  20  feet.  The  terra-cotta  discs  with  two 
small  holes,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Calvert,  I  find  here 
at  all  depths,  I  have  in  reality  always  found  only  close 
to  the  surface,  as  far  down  as  3^  feet,  and  rarely  as  far 
down  as  6i  feet.  I  further  assure  my  readers  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  large  perforated  cylinders,  which 
Mr.  Calvert  says  I  find  in  great  quantities,  and  frequently 
with  half  their  diameter  entirely  in  the  clay  of  the  walls. 
The  largest  of  the  terra-cotta  cylinders  which  I  have  dis- 
covered here  are  only  4  inches  long,  and  never  have  I 
seen  one  of  these  cylinders  in  a  house-wall. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  positively  deny  Mr.  Calvert's 
assertion  that  stone  implements,  although  met  with  in 
the  same  stratum  with  articles  made  of  different  metals 
and  with  splendid  earthenware,  argue  a  primeval  and  pre- 
historic age.       Small   knives   and    saws    of   silex    are,  for 
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instance,  found  in  numbers  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  used  up  to  a  very  late  ^ 
period.  A  rude  pre-historic  people  could  by  no  means 
have  made  the  beautiful  terra-cottas  which  are  found  here 
immediately  below  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  colony,  and  still 
less  could  they  have  manufactured  the  splendid  pottery  I 
which  shows  such  a  high  degree  of  artistic  taste,  and  which 
I  meet  with  here  at  a  great  depth.   ■ 

The  life  in  this  wilderness  is  not  without  danger,  and 
last  night,  for  instance,  my  wife  and  I  and  the  foreman 
Photidas  had  the  narrowest  escape  of  being  burnt  alive. 
In  the  bedroom  on  the  north  side  of  the  wooden  house 
which   we  are   inhabiting,  we  had   had  a  small   fireplace 
made,  and,  owing  to  the  terrible  cold  which  has  again  set  in 
during  the  last  six  days,  we  have  lighted  a  fire  in  it  daily. 
But  the  stones  of  the  fireplace  rest  merely  upon  the  boards 
of  the  floor,  and,  whether  it  was  owing  to  a  crevice  in  the 
cement  joining  the  stones,  or  by  some  other  means,  the 
floor  took  fire,  and  when  I  accidentally  awoke  this  morning 
at  3  o'clock,  it  was  burning  over  a  space  of  two  yards  long 
by  a  yard  broad.     The  room  was  filled  with  dense  smoke, 
and  the  north  wall  was  just  beginning  to  catch  fire ;  a  few 
seconds  would  have  sufficed  to  burn  a  hole  into  it,  and 
the  whole  house  would  then  have  been  in  flames  in  less 
than  a  minute,  for  a  fearful  north  wind  was  blowing  from 
that  side.     In   my  fright  I  did    not  lose    my  presence  of 
mind.     I  poured  the  contents  of  a  bath  upon  the  burning 
north  wall,  and  thus  in  a  moment  stopped  the  fire  in  that 
direction.    Our  cries  awoke  Photidas,  who  was  asleep  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  he  called  the  other  foremen  from  the 
stone  house  to  our  assistance.     In  the  greatest  haste  they 
etched  hammers,  iron  levers  and  pickaxes ;  the  floor  was 
broken  up,  torn  to  pieces,  and  quantities  of  damp  earth 
thrown  upon  it,  for  we  had  no  water.  But,  as  the  lower  beams 
were  burning  in  many  places,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  we  got  the  fire  under  and  all  danger  was  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Discovery  of  a  large  house  upon  the  Tower  —  Marks  of  a  great  con 
flagration  —  Primitive  Altar  :  its  very  remarkable  position  —  Ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Athena  —  A  small  cellar  —  Skeletons  of  warriors  with 
copper  helmets  and  a  lance  —  Structure  of  the  helmet-crests  — 
Terra-cottas  —  A  crucible  with  copper  still  in  it  —  Other  objects  — 
Extreme  fineness  of  the  engravings  on  the  whorls  —  Pottery  —  Stone 
implements  —  Copper  pins  and  other  objects. . 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  April  5th,  1873. 

Amidst  cold  but  glorious  spring  weather  most  favourable 
for  the  workmen,  who  now  number  150  on  the  average,  I 
have  this  week  continued  the  excavations  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  with  good  results. 

The  most  interesting  object  that  I  have  discovered 
here  in  these  three  years  is  certainly  a  house  which  I  brought 
to  light  this  week,  and  of  which  eight  rooms  have  already 
been  laid  open ;  it  stands  upon  the  Great  Tower,  at  a  depth 
of  7  and  8  meters  (23  to  26  feet),  directly  below  the  Greek 
Temple  of  Athena.  Its  walls  consist  of  small  stones  cemented 
with  earth,  and  they  appear  to  belong  to  different  epochs ; 
for,  while  some  of  them  rest  directly  upon  the  stones  of  the 
Tower,  others  were  not  built  till  the  Tower  was  covered 
with  8  inches,  and  in  several  cases  even  with  3i  feet,  of 
Mris.  These  walls  also  show  differences  in  thickness; 
one  of  them  is  4i  feet,  others  are  only  25  i  inches,  and 
others  again  not  more  than  19I  inches  thick.  Several  of 
these  walls  are  10  feet  high,  and  on  some  of  them  may 
be  seen  large  remnants  of  the  coatings  of  clay,  painted 
yellow  or  white.  Only  in  one  large  room,  the  dimensions 
of  which,  however,  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  have  I 
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as  yet  found  an  actual  floor  of  unhewn  slabs  of  limestone, 
the  smooth  sides  of  which  are  turned  outside.  Black 
marks,  the  result  of  fire,  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  other  rooms  which  have  as  yet  been  excavated, 
leave  no  doubt  that  their  floors  were  of  wood,  and  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  one  room  there  is  a^  \yall  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  which  has  been  burnt  as  black  as 
coal.  All  the  rooms  as  yet  laid  open,  and  not  resting 
directly  upon  the  Tower,  have  been  excavated  down  to  the 
same  level ;  and  I  find,  without  exception,  that  the  dSris 
below  them  consists  of  red  or  yellow  ashes  and  burnt 
ruins.  Above  these,  even  in  the  rooms  themselves,  I 
found  nothing  but  either  red  or  yellow  wood-ashes,  mixed 
with  bricks  that  had  been  dried  in  the  sun  and  sub- 
sequently burnt  by  the  conflagration,  or  black  Mn's,  the 
remains  of  furniture,  mixed  with  masses  of  small  shells: 
in  proof  of  this  there  are  the  many  remains  which  are 
still  hanging  on  the  walls.  In  several  rooms  I  found  red 
jars  {771001)  from  7  to  8  feet  high,  some  of  which  I  leave 
in  situ.  Above  the  house,  and  as  far  as  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  I  found  nothing  but  red  and  yellow  wood- 
ashes.     (See  Plate  X.,  opposite  p.  287.) 

To  the  east  side  of  the  house  is  a  sacrificial  Altar 
of  a  very  primitive  description,  which  is  turned  to  the 
north-west  by  west,  and  consists  of  a  slab  of  slate  granite 
about  5i  feet  long,  and  5i  feet  broad.  The  upper  part 
of  the  stone  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  probably 
for  killing  upon  it  the  animal  which  was  intended  for 
sacrifice.  About  4  feet  below  the  sacrificial  altar  Ifound 
a  channel  made  of  slabs  of  green  slate,  which  probably 
served  to  carry  off  the  blood.  Strangely  enough  this 
Altar  does  not  stand  on  the  Tower  itself,  but  3i  feet 
above  it,  upon  bricks  or  lumps  of  earth  which  had  been 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  which  have  been  actually  burnt 
by  the  conflagration,  but  nevertheless  have  no  stability. 
The  altar  was    surrounded    by  an    enormous  quantity  of 
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the  remains  of  bricks  of  this  description,  as  well  as  by 
red  and  yellow  wood-ashes,  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  Of 
course  I  leave  the  altar  in  situ^  so  that  visitors  to  the  Troad 
may  convince  themselv^es  by  the  nature  of  its  pedestal  and 
of  the  dc^bris  of  the  earthen  wall,  beside  which  it  stands, 
of  the  correctness  of  all  these  statements,  which  might 
otherwise   appear    too    incredible.      The   remarkable   sub- 


No.  188.     Great  Altar  for  Sacrifices,  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  (^3  of  the  real  si^cS 

structure  of  this  sacrificial  altar,  the  curious  debris  in 
which  it  was  buried,  the  preservation  of  the  great  house, 
which  has  evidently  been  burnt,  and  the  walls  of  which 
were  built  at  different  epochs,  and  lastly,  the  fact  that 
its  spaces  were  filled  with  heterogeneous  d6bris  and  with 
colossal  jars — all  this  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  stating  the  facts  merely,  and  refrain  from 
expressing  any  kind  of  conjecture. 

Above  the  house,  in  the  south-western  wall  of  this  exca- 
vation, are  the  ruins  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena.     They  are  5!  feet  high,  and  consist  of  large  white 
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blocks  of  limestone.  Their  great  breadth  gives  them  an 
imposing  appearance,  and  this  is  further  increased  by  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  temple,  the  walls  of  which  are  directly 
to  the  east  of  the  altar,  and  4!  feet  high.  Above  the  very 
ancient  house,  and  below  the  southern  wall  of  the  temple, 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  small  round  cellar,  3^  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  2i  feet  high,  which  stands  below  the 
foundations,  and  must,  therefore,  be  older  than  the  temple. 
It  is  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  but  the  inner  side  has  been 
painted  over  with  a  kind  of  varnish  or  glaze,  and  has  a 
glossy  appearance.  This  small  cellar  was  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  Greek  terra-cottas,  among  which,  however,  I  found 
six  small  vases,  almost  uninjured. 

This  very  ancient  house,  with  its  small  rooms,  as  it 
stands,  is  very  like  a  Pompeian  house  ;  it  cannot,  indeed, 
be  at  all  compared  with  the  houses  of  Pompeii  in  regard 
to  architecture  or  decoration,  but  it  surpasses  them  in 
peculiarity. 


No.  189.     Copper  Lance  of  a  Trojan  Warrior,  found  beside  his  Skeleton  (7  m.). 

By  the  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  apart- 
ments, I  have  found  great  quantities  of  human  bones,  but 
as  yet  only  two  entire  skeletons^  which  must  be  those  of 
wm^riors,  for  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  7  meters 
(23  feet),  with  copper  helmets  upon  their  heads.  Beside  one 
of  the  skeletons  I  found  a  large  lance^  a  drawing  of  which 
I  give.  The  one  skull  is  uninjured,  and  I  add  a  faithful 
drawing  of  it ;  the  other  is  somewhat  broken,  but  I  hope 
soon  to  have  the  pieces  joined  with  cement.  Both  of  the 
skulls  are  large,  but  remarkably  narrow.  Unfortunately 
both  helmets  were  broken  ;  however,  \  hope  to  be  able 
to  put  one  of  the  two  togetlier  when  I  return  to  Athens. 
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the  remains  of  bricks  of  this  description,  as  well  as  by 
red  and  yellow  wood-ashes,  to  a  height  of  lo  feet.  Of 
course  I  leave  the  altar  /;i  si/u,  so  that  visitors  to  the  Troad 
may  convince  themselves  by  the  nature  of:  its  pedestal  and 
of  the  (/Sr/s  of  the  earthen  wall,  beside  which  it  stands. 
of  the  correctness  of  all  these  statements,  which  might 
otherwise    ai)[)ear    too    incredible.      The    remarkable    sub- 
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N'o.  i83.     Great  Altar  for  Sacrifices,  f.jund  in  the  depths  uf  the  'remple  of  Athena   03  of  the  real  >i/e 

structure  of  this  sacriticial  altar,  the  curious  dSn's  in 
which  it  was  buried,  the  preservation  of  the  great  house, 
which  has  evidently  been  burnt,  and  the  walls  of  which 
were  built  at  different  epochs,  and  lastl\',  the  fact  that 
its  spaces  were  filled  with  heterogeneous  debris  and  with 
colossal  jars — all  this  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  stating  the  facts  merely,  and  refrain  from 
expressing  any  kind  of  conjecture. 

Abo\  e  the  house,  in  the  south-western  w  all  of  this  exca- 
vation, are  the  ruins  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena.     They  are  5I  feet  high,  and  C(»nsist  of  large  white 


blocks  of  limestone.  Their  great  breadth  gives  them  an 
imposing  ap]X'arance,  and  this  is  further  increased  by  the 
oreat  reservoir  of  the  temple,  the  walls  of  which  are  directlv 
to  the  east  of  the  altar,  and  4!  feet  high.  Above  the  very 
ancient  house,  and  below  the  southern  w^all  of  the  tem])le, 
may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  small  round  cellar,  3^  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  ^\  feet  high,  which  stands  below  the 
foundations,  and  must,  therefore,  be  older  than  the  temple. 
It  is  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  but  the  inner  side  has  been 
painted  over  with  a  kind  of  varnish  or  glaze,  and  has  a 
glossy  appearance.  This  small  cellar  was  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  Greek  terra-cottas,  among  which,  however,  I  found 
^ix  small  \  ases,  almost  iminjured. 

This  \ery  ancient  house,  with  its  small  rooms,  as  it 
stands,  is  very  like  a  P()m|)eian  house  ;  it  cannot.^  indeed, 
be  at  all  compared  with  the  houses  of  Pompeii  in  regard 
to  architecture  or  decoration,  but  it  sin*|)asses  them  in 
|)ecidiarity. 


No.  189.     Cupper  Lance  of  a  Trojan  Warrior,  found  beside  hi^  Skeleton    7  .m.\ 

By  the  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  a[)art- 
inents,  I  have  found  great  quantities  of  human  bones,  but 
as  yet  only  huo  entire  skeletons^  which  must  be  those  of 
warriors^  for  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  7  meters 
(23  feet),  witli  eopper  helmets  upon  their  heads.  Jkside  one 
of  the  skeletons  I  found  a  lai'oe  Icviee^  a  drawing  of  which 
I  give.  The  one  skull  is  uninjured,  and  I  add  a  faithful 
drawing  of  it ;  the  other  is  somewhat  broken,  but  1  hope 
soon  to  have  the  pieces  joined  with  cement.  Both  of  the 
skulls  are  large,  but  remarkably  narrow.  Unfortunately 
both  helmets  were  broken  :  however,  \  hoj)e  to  be  able 
t(»  [)ut  one  of  the  two   together  when  I    return    to   Athens. 
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The  upper  portions   of  both   helmets  have,  however, 
been  well  preserved ;  and  these  parts  form  the  "  <^aXo9,"  or 


No.  190.    Skull  of  a  Trojan  Warrior,  belonging  to  one  of  the  two  Skeletons  found  in  the  House  on 

the  Tower  (7  M.).    It  is  long,  but  narrow. 


_No.  191.  {a)  The  upper  and  (3)  lower  pieces  of  a  Trojan  Helmet-crest  (<^aA<K)  placed  together. 
(c.)  A  small  piece  of  the  Helmet  remains  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Crest  (7  m.). 
A  pin,  fastened  to  the  front  of  the  part  (^),  goes  into  the  hollow  base  of  [a],  and  supports  it.  (See 
the  figures  on  p.  334.) 

ridge,  in  which  the  "  k6(f)o<;  linTovpi^^'  or  horse-hair  plume, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  was  fixed."  *    In  both 


♦  Homer's  Iliad,  III.  362  ;  IV.  459  ;  VI.  9  ;  XIII.  132  ;  XVI.  216. 
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cases  the  <^aXo$  consists  of  two  pieces.  The  large  copper  ring 

found  beside  the  helmet  had  been  attached  to  it,  in  what 

manner  I  do  not  know.    Two 

days  later,  when  I  found  the 

second   helmet,  I    perceived 

from   the   manner  in  which 

the  lower  portion  was  fixed 

to     the     helmet     that     the 

pieces  must  be  put  together 

as    shown    in    the  drawing. 

Through    the  lower  portion 

of  each  helmet  runs  a  copper 

nail,  which  has  a  round  head 

and    its    other    end    simply 

bent  round.     As  to  the  place  into  which  the  Xo<^o9  linrovpL^ 

was  inserted    and   fixed  there  cart   be    no  doubt,  for   the 

opening  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  can  have  served  no  other 

purpose.     By  the  side  of  the  second  helmet  also,  I  found 

the  fragment  of  a  copper  ring  similar  to  that  found  beside- 

the  first  helmet.* 

In  some  of  the  rooms  I  found  no  terra-cottas  at  all, 
but  in  others  enormous  quantities  of  splendid  black,  red, 
and  brown  vases,  pots,  and-  jars  of  all  sizes,  and  of  most 


No.  192.    Great  Copper  Ring,  found  near  the 
Helmet-crest  (7  m.). 


^1' 
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*  Few  coincidences  have  struck  us  more  than  the  comparison  of 
these  helmet-crests  with  the  frequent  allusions  in  Homer,  especially 
where  "  Hector  of  the  dancing  helmet-crest "  (KopvOatoXoq  "Ektwp),  takes 
off  the  helmet  that  frightened  his  child  (I/iad,  VI.  469,  foil.)  : — 

Tapfiiiaas  xa^'f*^"  "J"*  'Se  \6<pov  I'mrioxo.iTrjv 
Aeivov  aw'  aKpordrris  Kdpvdos  viitovra  vo-fiffas. 


**  Scared  by  the  brazen  helm  and  horse-hair  plume, 
That  nodded,  fearful,  on  the  warrior's  crest." 

No  such  plumed  helmets  are  found  among  the  remains  of  "  prehistoric  " 
barbarous  races.  The  skeletons,  with  the  helmets  and  lances  beside 
them,  bear  striking  witness  to  a  city  taken  by  storm.  In  Homer,  the 
Trojans  under  the  command  of  "  the  crested  Hector"  are  "  valiant  with 
lances"  (/Ac/xadrcs  iyxetya-Lu,  Iliad,  11.  816-818). — [Ed.] 
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The  upper   portions    ot'  both    helmets   have,   however. 
been  well  i)rescrvcd ;  ami  these  parts  form  the  '' c/xxXo^r  or 


N*>.  19:*.     Skull  yf  a  Trojan  Warrior,  bcloii.i^inv:  to  uiic  of  the  two  Skcltjt«m%  fuund  in  the  Houm-   -h 

the  IVrnx-r  ^7  M.^     It  is  lout;,  hut  narrow. 
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M0,  i»>i.       .'     The  ii|iftcT  and  (/'"  ]<>\\\r  pieces  of  a  't'r*pjan  Hdiiict-crest  ('/laAtK)  placed  togelhti 
{£*.)  A   Mitall    piece  t>t    the   Heimet    rcu!ain>    adlieritiL;  to  the   lower   part    of  the    Crest   (7  M.  • 
A  pill,  fastencil  to  the  fruit  uf  the  part   /''.  goes  into  ttie  hollow  1  ;!>-..•  i.f  ',r\  and  supports  it.     S»;c 
Ihe  (iv;iires  .-n  p.  3  ;.|. 

ridge,  in  which  the  ''\6(f)o<;  tTTTToupt?,"  or  horse-hair  plume, 
so  tVequently  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  was  rixed."^     In  both 


lionier's  /T/.a/.  III.  ^C>2  ;   IV.  45^  •   VI.  9;  XIII.  ij2  :  XVI.  216. 
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cases  the  f/jaXo?  consists  of  two  pieces.    The  hu'ge  copper  ring 

found   beside  the  helmet   had   been  attached  to  it,  in  what 

manner  I  do  not  know.    Two 

days  later,  when  I  found  the 

second    helmet,   I    j)erceived 

from    the    manner  in   which 

the  lower  portion  was  fixed 

to     the     helmet     that     the 

pieces  must  be  put  together 

as     shown     in     the  drawing. 

Hirough    the  lower   portion 

of  each  helmet  runs  a  cop|)er 

nail,  which  has  a  round  head 

and    its    other    end    simply 

heiit  round.      As  to  the  place  into  w  liich  the  Aor/>o<?  L7nrovpi<; 

was  inserted    and    fixed  there   can    be    no  doubt,  for    the 

opening  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  can   have  served  no  other 

|)iirpose.      By  the   side  of  the  second  helmet  also,  1  found 

tlie  fragment  of  a  copper  ring  similar  to  that  found  beside 

die  first  helmet.^ 

In  some  of  the  rooms  I  found  no  terra-cottas  at  all, 
hut  in  others  enormous  cpiantities  of  splendid  black,  red, 
and  brown  vases,  pots,  luul   jars  of  all   si'zes,  am\  of  most 


N 


(irrai  l'.>]i|it,r  Riii^;,  tTnul  ii-'.ir  the 


"•  Few  coincidences  have  ^truck  us  more  ihan  the  comiuirison  of 
tlicse  hclinct-civsls  with  ihc  iVctiiicnl  ^illusions  in  Homer,  e-^jieciallv 
where  "  I  lei  lor  of  the  (hnuin^L^  helinel-cre>t  "  (m>/)iYA//.wAos-  "M/v-ro/^),  lakes 
olVihe  helmet  llial  hi^-hlened  his  child  ( ///,^/,  \1.  469.  foil.)  : 

Tapfirjrras  xaA«-(;//  t6  i5e  Ai'npuu  'nrTrioxo.lTi]v 
Aiivhv  oltt'  a/i/>uTaT?]s  i<opu6us  vevoi/ra  vornras. 

'*  Scaixii  by  the  hra/cn  lulni  and  liorse-Iiaii  iilimif, 
'I'hat  muhlc'I.  fcailul,  i>ii  the  waiiioi's  cicsi." 

\o  such  plumed  helmets  are  found  amoni;- the  remains  of"  prehistoric'" 
harliarous  races.  'ITie  skeletons,  with  die  helmets  and  lances  he^ide 
diem,  bear  slrikin_i;  \\itness  to  a  city  taken  hv  storm.  In  Homer,  die 
rrojans  under  the  (omiiKnid  of  "the  cie^led  Ilecior"'  aie  "xaliant  with 
laiKX^r^"'  (yi£//((oTts^  ty\t///«fM'.    ///(/,/,   II.   816    SiS).       |I'-I'.  | 
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fanciful  shapes  ;  but  unfortunately  in  hewing  down  the  hard 
ddbris  most  of  them  were  broken,  and  I  shall  not  be  able 


i 


*No.  193.     An  elegant  bright-red  Vase  of  Terra-cotta,  decorated  with  branches  and  signs  of  lij^htiiing, 
with  holes  in  the  handles  and  lips,  for  cords  to  hang  it  up  by.     Found  on  the  Tower  (8  m.). 


!i 


No.  194.     Terra-cotta  Vase.    Found  on  the  Tower  (8  M.). 

to  have  them  repaired  till  I  return  to  Athens.     I  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  elegance  of  the  red  jars  with  necks 
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bent  back,  two  ears,  and  three  breasts ;  as  well  as  to  the 
black  or  red  vases  ornamented  with  engraved  branches  of 
trees,  with  three  feet  and  two  small  and  two  large  upraised 
handles  as  arms ;  also  to  the  terra-cotta  goblets,  which 
are  occasionally  the  form  of  champagne-glasses,  sometimes 
also  in  the  shape  of  a  soup-tureen  with  two  handles. 

The    most   interesting  of  the  terra-cottas   found    this 
week,  and  the  most  im- 
portant to  archaeology, 
are  these  : — the   beau- 
tiful    red     vase-cover 
with  the  owFs  face  and 
helmet    of    the    Ilian 
Athena,     which      was 
found  in  a  large  red  urn 
at  a  depth  of  8  meters 
(27  feet) : — then    two 
vases,  likewise  adorned 
with    the    owl's    head 
of    the    tutelary  god- 
dess    of     Troy,    but 
also  with  two  breasts, 
a  large  navel,  and  two 
upraised   arms.      One 
of    these    vases     was 
found  upon  the  Tower, 
the  other  above  it,  at 
a   depth   of  4  meters 
(13  feet). 

Among  the  other 
very  remarkable  terra- 
cottas found  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  sub- 
terranean house,  at  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet),  there 
is  a  crucible  with  four  feet,  in  which  some  coj)per  is  slill 
to  be  seen ;    also  a  small  brilliant   black  funnel.     I  also 


No.  195.  Profile  of  a  Vase-cover,  with  the  Owl's  Face  and 
Helmet  of  Athena,  in  brilliant  red  Terra-cotta.  Found 
in  an  urn  on  the  Tower  (8  M.). 


No.  196.     An  Earthenware  Crucible  on   four  feet,  still 
containing  some  copper.     Found  on  the  Tower  (7  m.). 
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I 


found  in  the  house,  at  the  depth  of  7  and  8  meters  (23 
to  26  feet),  several  idols  of  ordinary  stone  or  of  marble ; 
one  also  of  bone,  upon  which  are  seen  the  two  arms  of  the 
goddess;  it  is  only  upon  one  of  the  marble  idols,  and 
upon  one  of  those  of  stone,  that  I  find  the  two  eyes.  This 
week  we  met  with  only  one  idol  of  ordinary  stone  with 
a  rude  engraving  of  the  owl's  face ;  it  was  discovered  at 
a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet).  I  must  remark  that  the 
idols  of  common  stone  are  always  very  roughly  made. 

Of  the  small  terracotta  whorls,  both  with  and  with- 
out symbolical  engravings,  we  this  week  again  met  with 
251  pieces;  of  these,  however,  only  31  had  symbolical 
figures  which  I  have  not  yet  found.  Several  of  the 
engraved  decorations  on  these  articles  have  been  executed 
with  a  fineness  which  is  truly  astonishing,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  which  are  engraved  upon  brilliantly  black 
wheel-shaped  pieces:  they  are  so  fine  that  I  could  only 
distinguish  them  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

At  a  depth  of  6  and  8  meters  (20  to  26  feet)  we  again 
met  with  very  many  ordinary  plates,  which  had  been  turned 

on  a  potter's  wheel.  At  the  same 
depth,  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
house,  we  found  a  curious  vessel, 
exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  saucer  to 
a  flower-pot,  ornamented  with  four 
triangles  and  two  large  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  formed  by  large  dots, 
the  other  by  lines.  Several  curious 
moulds  were  also  found  this  week, 
one  of  which  is  of  coarse  terra- 
cotta for  casting  eight  copper  bars ; 
the  other  moulds  are  made  of  mica- 
schist,  and  one  was  for  casting  an  object  in  the  form  of  a 
leaf  with  three  long  thorns  on  either  side ;  the  other 
mould  shows  three  uniform  furrows  for  casting  oblong 
rings.      This    week   we    found   only    fragments   of  stone 


No.  197.  Flower  Saucer  ;  the  flat 
bottom  ornamented.  Found  on 
the  Tower  (8  m.). 
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moulds  for  casting  weapons  and  instruments.  At  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  26  feet  we  also  discovered  27  small  silex 
knives  like  saws,  and  six  very  pretty  knife-blades  made  of 
black  obsidian,  which  are  sharp  enough  to  serve  as  razors. 
We  have  found  no  copper  knives  this  week,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  four  copper  dress  or  hair  pins,  from  2-^  to 
above  5  inches  long ;  also  thirteen  needles  for  knitting  or 
embroidering ;  likewise  sixteen  large  bodkins  made  of  stag- 
horn,  and  a  number  of  pointed  boars'  tusks.  Among  the 
stone  implements  found  during  the  week,  there  are  two 
very  pretty  hammers  of  diorite  and  a  very  neat  perforated 
prop  of  mica-schist  with  a  small  furrow  at  the  top,  for 
turning  a  spit,  and  other  such  things.  (See  No.  1 77,  p.  261.) 
In  returning  to  the  terra-cottas  I  must  mention  a  square 
article,  the  upper  part  of  which  gradually  becomes  narrower 
and  thinner :  on  the  front  side  there  are  two  small  depres- 
sions in  the  form  of  eyes,  and  on  one  side  it  is  perforated, 
I  add  a  drawing  of  this  curious  article,  the  use  of  which  is 


No.  198.  A  piece  of  Terra-cotta,  with  two 
holes  slightly  sunk  in  front  like  eyes,  and 
a  hole  perforated  from  side  to  side  (8  m.). 


No.  199.  A  remarkable  Terra-cotta  Vessel 
on  three  long  feet,  with  a  handle  and  two 
small  ears  (7  m.). 


a  curious 


quite  unknown  to  me.     I  may  mention  further  <t  eunous 
pot  found  in  the  house,  at  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet), 
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iound  ill  tlie  lioiisc,  at  the  (]c|)th  of  7  dnd  8  meters  {n^ 
to  26  feet),  several  idols  of  ordinary  stone  or  of  marble: 
one  also  of  hone,  ii])on  which  are  seen  the  two  arms  of  the 
goddess:  it  is  only  upon  one  of  the  marble  idols,  and 
ii|)on  one  of  those  of  stone,  that  I  tind  the  two  eyes.  Thi> 
week  we  met  witii  only  one  idol  of  onhnar\  stone  with 
a  rude  engraving  of  the  owTs  face:  it  was  (lisco\ered  ai 
a  de[)th  of  4  meters  (13  feet).  1  must  remark  that  the 
idols  of  common  stone  are  always  \ery  roughly  made. 

Of  the  small  terracotta  wlioris,  both  with  and  with- 
out symbolical  engra\ings,  we  this  week  again  met  with 
231  pieces;  of  these,  however,  only  31  had  symbolical 
figures  which  I  have  not  vet  found.  Several  of  tlu 
enirravcd  decorations  on  these  articles  have  been  executed 
with  a  Hneness  which  is  truly  astonishing,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  which  are  engraved  upon  brilliantly  black 
wheel-shaped  pieces:  they  are  so  fine  that  I  could  ()iil\ 
distinguish  them  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

At  a  depth  of  6  and  8  meters  (20  to  26  feet)  we  agani 
met  with  verv  manv  ordinary  j)lates.  which  had  been  turned 

on  a  |)otter's  wheel.  At  the  same 
depth,  and  in  tlie  above-mentioned 
house,  we  found  a  curious  vessel. 
exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  saucer  to 
a  tlower-pot.  ornamented  with  tour 
triangles  and  two  large  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  formed  by  large  dots 
the  other  l)y  lines.  Several  curious 
moulds  were  also  fouml  this  week, 
one  of  which  is  of  coarse  terra- 
cotta for  casting  eight  co|)per  bars: 
the  other  moulds  are  made  of  tuica- 
schist,  and  one  was  for  casting  an  ol)iect  in  the  form  ot  a 
leaf  with  three  long  thorns  on  either  side;  the  othei 
mx)uld  sliov.  -  three  uniform  furrows  for  casting  oldong 
rins>>.       11ii-     \^eek    we    t'ound    onl\     Iragllient^    ot    >t(MU 
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IhjIIimi!  tjriianiciitcil.  Fuuiiil  uu 
I  he  Tuwcr   8  M.  . 
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moulds  for  castuig  weapons  :u\(\  instruments.  At  a  depth 
of  from  10  to  26  feet  we  also  discovered  27  small  si  lex 
knives  like  saws,  and  six  \  ery  pretty  kniie-blades  made  of 
black  obsidian,  winch  are  sharp  enough  to  serve  as  razors. 
We  have  found  no  co|)j)er  kni\es  this  week,  but,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  four  copper  dress  or  hair  pins,  from  2.!  to 
above  5  inches  long;  also  thirteen  needles  for  knittinir  or 
embroidering;  likewise  sixteen  large  bodkins  made  of  stag- 
horn,  and  a  number  of  j)()intcd  boars'  tusks.  Amono-  the 
stone  implements  found  during  the  week,  there  are  two 
very  pretty  hammer^  of  diorite  and  a  verv  neat  |)erforated 
pro|)  of  mica-schist  w^ith  a  small  furrow  at  the  top,  for 
turning  a  spit,  and  other  such  things.  (See  Xo.  177,  p.  261.) 
In  returning  to  the  terra-cotta^.  I  nuist  mention  a  hipiare 
article,  the  upper  part  of  which  gradually  becomes  narrower 
and  thinner:  on  the  front  side  there  are  two  small  (le|)res- 
sions  in  the  form  of  lacs,  and  on  one  side  it  is  perforated - 
1  add  a  drawing  of  this  curious  article,  the  use  of  which  is 
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No.  198.  A  piece  of  I'cira-i  ..til,  uitli  tun 
holes  -lij^litly  Mink  in  t"n>iit  like  cyc>,  and 
a  liole  i^erfuratcd  from  >ide  to  ^idc  ,.S  \\.  . 


Xo.  11//.  A  )'<;in.u  k.dili;  I  t  rr  .i  >  ■  it  l.i  \.-  <..: 
on  three  Imul;  t'C.  uitli  a  handle  and  i\\< 
small  erir>    7  .m    . 


quite  unknown  to   me.     I  may  mention  further  a  curious 
pot  found  in  the  h()u,se,  at  a  (le])th  of  7  meters  (23  feet). 
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with  three  feet,  two  small  ears,  and  one  handle ;  also  those 
neat    cups   with    one    handle    and    three    feet,    which    are 

repeatedly  met  with  in  the  same 
house.  At  a  depth  of  3  meters 
(10  feet)  we  discovered  a 
bright  red  polished  little  box, 
from  the  under  side  of  which 
two  small  perforated  rings  pro- 
ject. The  pattern  on  the 
bottom  represents  the  sun  with 
its  rays ;  in  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  disc  is  a  cross,  which 
ends  in  four  small  circles,  and 
these  are  probably  intended  to 
No.  200.  A  beautiful  bright-red  Terra-cotta    reprcscnt  thc  hcads  of  thc  nails 

which  fastened  the  two  crossed 
staves  employed  to  produce  the 
holy  fire.  In  every  one  of  the  four  spaces  formed  by  the 
cross  there  is  a  P|-|,  one  of  which  is  represented  by  dots. 

We  also  again  met  with  one  of  those  small  perforated 
terra-cottas,  consisting  of  two  connected  balls,  and  which 
somewhat  resemble  our  shirt-studs ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
article  in  question  shows  three  simple  rising  suns  and 
six  stars ;  the  lower  part  represents  three  triple  rising  suns, 
and  three  stars  in  the  circle  round  the  central  point. 

During  the  week  we  have  met  with  only  one  terra-cotta 
ball ;  it  shows  an  encircling  jagged  streak  and  five  small 
streaks,  which  may  denote  suns  or  moons. 


Box  (or  Vase-cover?),  decorated  with  a  + 
four  i-t,  and  a  halo  of  solar  rays  (3  M.). 


Nos.  201,  202.     Little  Decorated  Whorls,  of  a  remarkable  shape  (6  m.). 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

Discovery  of  a  street  in  the  Pergamus  —  Three  curious  stone  walls  of 
different  periods  —  Successive  fortifications  of  the  hill  —  Remains 
of  ancient  houses  under  the  Temple  of  Athena,  that  have  suffered  a 
great  conflagration  —  Older  house-walls  below  these,  and  a  wall  of 
fortification  —  Store,  with  the  nine  colossal  jars  —  The  great  Altar 

—  Objects  found  east  of  the  Tower  —  Pottery  with  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics —  Greek  and  other  terra-cottas,  &c.  —  Remarkable  owl 
vase  —  Handle,  with  an  ox-head  —  Various  very  curious  objects  — 
A  statue  of  one  Metrodorus  by  Pytheas  of  Argos,  with  an  inscription 

—  Another  Greek  inscription,  in  honour  of  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  April  i6th,  1873. 

Since  my  report  of  the  5th  of  this  month  I  have  had,  on 
an  average,  160  workmen,  and  have  brought  many  won- 
derful things  to  Hglit,  among  which  I  may  especially  men- 
tion a  street  of  the  Pergamus,  which  was  discovered  close 
to  my  house,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet,  in  the  Great  Tower.  It  is 
1 7i  feet  broad,  and  is  paved  with  stone  flags,  from  4i  to 
5  feet  long,  and  from  35  inches  to  4i  feet  broad.  It 
runs  down  very  abruptly  in  a  due  south-western  direction 
towards  the  Plain.  I  have  as  yet  only  been  able  to  lay 
bare  a  length  of  10  meters  {;}3^  feet).  It  leads,  without 
doubt,  to  the  Scaean  Gate,  the  position  of  which  appears 
to  be  accurately  indicated,  on  the  west  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  by  the  direction  of  the  wall  and  by  the  formation 
of  the  ground ;  it  cannot  be  more  than  492  feet  distant 
from  the  Tower.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  street  there  is 
an  enclosure  284  inches  broad  and  1 1  feet  long.  The  slope 
of  the  street  is  so  great  that,  while  on  the  north-east  side, 
as  far  as  it  is  there  uncovered,  it  is  only  30  feet  below  the 
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i  h>(  nvciv  oi  J  >ncei  111  thr  IVt^:ihu!.-.  I  iiree  curious  sionc  \\;ills  (<i 
(liricTviU  periods  Sucrcssivo  fonificHinns  of  liu-  ]iil!  Rcinnin^ 
nt  nncicnl  lioiises  \\\m\<:\-  the  Teniplc  of  Athcu.i,  th;it  h;i\\'  MilVcivd  ;i 
-real  <•onl],•v^Tati()n  Older  house  wills  lielow  liie.-e,  and  a  wall  oi 
loriiliration  Store,  with  the  nine  colossal  jars  The  L;real  Allar 
()l)ieets  found  east  of  die  Tower  —  Pottery  with  Kuvptian  hiero 
Li ly j>h ics  —  Creek  and  other  terra-cottas,  Ovc.  RcniarkaMe  owl 
vase  Mandle.  with  an  oxdiea;!  X'arioiis  very  (luaoiis  o])jects 
A  statue  of  one  Metro^iorus  hy  P\tlie.is  of  Ar-os.  with  an  inscription 
—  Another  Greek  inserij)t!on.  in  lionour  of  C.  Claudius  Xero. 

rerL^aiuu'-  of 'I"rn\ .  April  i^lh.  1873. 

Si\cK  my  rc|)()rt  of  the  jtli  of  thi:,  mouth  I  have  had,  on 
an  average,  i6o  workmen,  and  have  brought  many  won- 
derful things  to  light,  among  which  1  may  especially  men- 
tion a  street  of  the  Pergamus,  which  was  discovered  close 
to  my  house,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet,  in  the  (^reat  Tower.  It  is 
ryl  feet  broad,  and  is  paved  with  stone  flags,  from  4]  to 
5  feet  long,  and  from  35  inches  to  \\  feet  broad.  It 
nuis  down  very  abruptly  in  a  due  south-wx'stern  direction 
towards  the  Plain.  I  have  as  yet  only  been  able  to  lay 
l)are  a  length  of  10  meters  {^i^\  feet).  It  leads,  without 
doubt,  to  the  Scccan  (jate,  the  position  of  which  ap])ears 
to  be  accurately  indicated,  on  the  wx^st  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  liill,  by  the  direction  of  the  w^all  and  by  the  formation 
of  the  ground;  it  cannot  be  more  than  492  feet  distant 
from  the  Tower.  To  tiie  right  and  left  of  the  street  there  is 
an  enclosure  28. j  inches  broad  and  1 1  feet  long.  The  slope 
of  the  street  is  so  great  that,  while  on  the  north-east  side, 
as  tar  as  it  is  there  uncoxered,  it  is  onl\   30  feet  Ix'low  the 
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surface  of  the  hill,  yet  at  a  distance  of  33  feet  it  already 
lies  as  low  as  37  feet.* 

This  beautifully  paved  street  leads  me  to  conjecture 
that  a  grand  building  must  at  one  time  have  stood  at  the 
top  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  north-east  side ;  and 
therefore,  seven  days  ago,  when  the  street  was  discovered, 
I  immediately  set  100  men  to  dig  down  the  north-eastern 
ground  lying  in  front  of  it;  this  cutting  I  have  made 
ySi  feet  long,  ySh  feet  broad,  and  3^  feet  deep.  The 
removal  of  these  7600  cubic  yards  of  huge  masses  of  hard 
debris  and  stones  is  rendered  much  easier  by  the  fact  that 
it  joins  my  last  year's  great  cutting,  which  runs  quite  hori- 
zontally from  the  northern  declivity  as  far  as  the  Tower,  and 
is  therefore  very  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  man-carts. 
In  order  to  extract  from  this  excavation  all  the  objects  of 
the  greatest  use  to  archaeology,  I  am  having  the  walls  made 
perpendicular,  as  in  fact  I  have  had  them  made  in  almost 
all  of  the  other  cuttings.  As  the  work  of  removing  this 
gigantic  block  of  earth  is  carried  on  both  from  above 
and  from  below,  I  confidently  hope  to  have  finished  it 
in  twenty  days'  work. 

In  this  great  bank  of  earth  there  are  three  curious 
walls,  built  one  above  another,  of  small  stones  joined  with 
earth.  They  have  been  built  at  very  different  periods, 
and  even  the  uppermost  and  latest  of  the  three,  as  is  clear 
from  the  material,  must  be  considerably  older  than  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Greek  colony  about  the  year  700  b.c.  This 
uppermost  wall  is  about  5  feet  thick,  built  up  from  a  depth 
of  II  i  feet  to  within  i  \  foot  of  the  surface,  a  circumstance 
which  I  do  not  at  all  understand  ;  for,  as  the  ruins  of  the 
Greek  colony  reach  down  to  the  depth  of  6i  feet,  the  wall 
must,  for  many  centuries,  have  stood  high  above  the  earth. 
Still  the  Greeks  may  have  used  it  as  a  foundation  for  a 
building,  and  it  may  thus  have  been  preserved.     Below 
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Compare  Plan  IL  with  the  whole  of  the  following  description. 


this  wall  there  is  a  stratum  of  earth  11  i  inches  thick;  and 
then  comes  the  second  wall,  projecting  about  1 1  \  inches, 
and  6i  feet  high ;  and  this  again  rests  upon  another  and 
much  older  wall.  The  last  runs  in  an  oblique  line  in  a 
south-western  direction  parallel  with  the  Tower-road,  and 
furnishes  a  second  proof  that  the  surface  of  the  hill,  which 
is  now  quite  horizontal  here,  did  not  slope  down  very 
abruptly  towards  the  Plain  at  this  part. 

Thus  the  opinion  which  I  have  previously  expressed 
that  only  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  hill  had  walls  and 
fortifications,  is  now  proved  to  be  erroneous.  For  these 
three  walls,  which  at  one  time  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
declivity,  and  the  three  which  I  cut  through  at  the  south- 
east side  of  the  hill,  can  only  have  been  walls  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  they  evidently  belong  to  the  various  tribes  who 
inhabited  this  locaHty  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
nation  up  to  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colony. 

As  my  further  excavations  have  shown,  at  a  depth  of 
8  meters  (26  feet),  immediately  below  the  Temple  of  Athena 
and  at  a  distance  of  131   feet  from  the  above-mentioned 
street,  a  large  wall  runs  out  from  the  Tower  in  a  southern 
direction.     I  have  had  6i  feet  of  this  wall  laid  bare  to  the 
south.     But  how  far  it  extends  in  this  direction  cannot  be 
ascertamed  without  making  new  and  enormous  excavations. 
It  IS  also  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain  its  breadth  without 
breaking  down  the  curious  pre-Hellenic   house.     It  also 
appears  to  me  that  the  Tower  ends  here,  for  in  my  investi- 
gations at  the  foot  of  that  ancient  house  I  no  longer  found 
any  trace  of  it.     Instead  of  it  I  came  upon  very  ancient 
houses,  the  walls  of  which,  still  partially  covered  with  a 
coating  of  clay  and  white   colour,  all  bearing  traces  of  a 
terrible  conflagration,  which  has  so  completely  destroyed 
everything  that  was  in  the  rooms,  that  we  only  occasion- 
ally  find  charred  fragments    of  pottery   among   the   red 
wood-ashes   with  which   the  spaces  are  filled.     Curiously 
enough  we  again  find,  below  these  very  ancient  houses,  other 
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Plate  XI. 


house-walls  which  must  certainly  be  older ;  and  these  too 
show  indications  of  having  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  heat. 
In  fact,  the  labyrinth  of  very  ancient  house-walls,  built  one 
above  another,  and  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of 
Athena  erected  by  Lysimachus,  is  unique,  and  presents  the 
archcxologist  with  the  richest  materials  for  his  investigations. 
But  what  is  most  inexplicable  to  me  about  this  labyrinth  of 
walls  is  a  wall  of  fortification,  11 J  feet  high,  running  through 
it  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.     This  is  likewise  built  of  stone 
joined  with  earth,  and  is  6  feet  broad  at  the  top  and  1 2  feet 
broad  at  the  foot:  it    does  not  stand  directly   upon  the 
primary  rock,  and  was  not  built  till  the  rock  had  gradually 
become  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  if  foot  in  thickness. 
It  appears  therefore  to  be  somewhat  less  ancient  than  the 
Great  Tower,  which  stands  directly  upon  the  primary  rock. 
Running  parallel  with  this  wall  of  fortification,  only  2i  feet 
from  it  and  at  the  same  depth,  there  is  a  wall  2  feet  high, 
which  is  likewise  built  of  stones  joined  with  earth. 

The  room  at  the  greatest  depth  which  I  have  excavated 
is  10  feet  high  and  11  i  feet  broad;  but  it  may  have  been 
higher ;  its  length  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.     One  of  the 
compartments  of  the  uppermost  houses,  below  the  Temple 
of  Athena  and  belonging  to  the  pre-Hellenic  period,  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  wine-merchant's  cellar  or  as  a  maga- 
zine, for  in  it  there  are  nine  enormous  earthen  jars  (ttl^oi) 
.  of  various ,  forms,  about  5I  feet  high  and  4 J  feet  across, 
their  mouths  being  from  2gh  to  35 i  inches  broad.*    Each  of 
these  earthen  jars  has  four  handles,  3I  inches  broad,  and 
the  clay  of  which  they  are  made  has  the  enormous  thick- 
ness  of  2I  inches.      Upon  the    south  side   of  these  jars 
I  found  a  wall  26  feet  in  extent  and  10  feet  high,   built 
of  sun-dried   bricks,  which,  however,   had  become   really 

*  See  Plate  XI.  b.  Six  of  the  jars  are  shown,  and  a  seventh  (broken) 
lies  outside  of  the  cut  to  the  right.  The  two  largest  of  all  are  out  of 
view,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  the  magazine,  but  one  of  them  is 
seen  in  the  view  on  Plate  XI.  a,  in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner. 


Beservoir.  Altar. 

A.— THE   EXCAVATIONS   IN   THE   TEMPLE    OF  ATHENA. 

From  the  East. ' 
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B.-THE    MAGAZINE,  WITH  ITS  COLOSSAL  JARS, 
In  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athena. 
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house-walls  which  must  certainly  be  older;   and  these  too 
show  indications  of  having  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  heat. 
In  tact,  the  labyrinth  ot  \  ery  ancient  house-walls,  built  one 
above  another,  and  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple  oi 
Athena  erected  b\  Lysimachus,  is  unique,  and  presents  the 
archcrologist  with  the  richest  materials  for  his  investigation^. 
But  what  is  most  inexplicable  to  me  about  this  labyruith  of 
walls  is  a  wall  of  fortification,  1 1  }  feet  high,  running  through 
it  from  \\'.X.\\^  to  E.S.E.     This  is  likewise  built  of  stone 
joined  with  eardi,  and  is  6  feet  broad  at  the  top  and  12  feet 
broad   at   the  foot :  it    does   not   stand  directly    ui)on  the 
])rimarv  rock,  and  was  not  built  till  the  rock  had  gradually 
become  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  if  foot  in  thickness. 
It  api)ears  therefore  to  be  somewhat  less  ancient  than  the 
Great  Tower,  which  stands  directly  u])on  the  |)rimary  rock. 
Running  parallel  with  this  wall  of  fortitication,  only  ih  feet 
from  it  and  at  the  same  depth,  there  is  a  wall  2  feet  high, 
which  is  likewise  built  of  stones  joined  with  earth. 

The  room  at  the  greatest  depth  which  I  have  excavated 
is  10  feet  high  and  11 1  feet  broad;  but  it  may  have  been 
higher;  its  length  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.     One  of  the 
compartments  of  the  uppermost  houses,  below  the  Temple 
of  Athena  and  belonging  to  the  pre-Hellenic  period,  appear^ 
to  liave  been  used  as  a  wine-merchant's  cellar  or  as  a  maga- 
zine, for  in  it  there  are  nine  enormous  earthen  jars  {ttlOol) 
of  various  forms,  about  5I  feet   high  and  4^    feet  across, 
their  mouths  being  from  29^  to  35 1  inches  broad.^    Each  of 
these  earthen  jars  has  four  handles,  3  f  inches  broad,  ami 
the  clay  of  which  thev  are  made  has  the  enormous  thick- 
ness   of  2I    inches.      Upon  the    south   side    of  these   jar- 
I   found   a  wall  26  feet   in  extent  and   10  feet   high,   built 
of  sun-dried    bricks,  which,   however,   had   become    reall} 

*  Sec  Plate  X  I.  r..  Six  of  the  jars  are  shown,  and  a  seventh  (broken* 
lies  outside  of  the  rut  to  the  rii^ht.  The  two  largest  of  all  are  out  01 
view,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  wall  of  the  magazine,  but  one  of  them  i> 
seen  in  the  view  on  Plate  XL  a.  in  the  left-hand  bottom  rorner. 
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burnt  bricks  through  the  conflagration.  This  wall,  which 
likewise  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fortification  and  very- 
thick,  I  have  had  broken  down  to  the  perpendicular  line 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Athena. 

I  am  in  great  fear  lest  the  Turks  should  make  off  with 
the  large  stone  altar,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a 
crescent,  to  use  it  for  building  a  minaret  in  the  village  of 
Chiplak  ;  therefore,  without  moving  it  from  its  place,  I  shall 
have  it  carefully  split  in  two,  so  that  it  will  be  useless  for 
building  purposes.  This  stone  and  its  pedestal  are  daubed 
over  with  a  white  crust  of  clay,  which  upon  the  pedestal  is 
nearly  an  inch  thick. 

I  have  continued  the  excavation  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Pergamus,  and  I  have  found  that  the  great  wall, 
which  I  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Tower,  is  part 
of  a  very  ancient  and  large  wall  of  enclosure. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  not  found  any  kind  of  in- 
teresting antiquities  worth  mentioning  on  the  whole  of  the 
east  side  of  the  Tower;  but  in  the  large  new  excavation  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Tower-road  we  have  discovered  a 
great  quantity  of  exceedingly  curious  articles.  The  ruins 
of  the  Greek  colony  here  extend  exactly  to  a  depth  of  6i 
feet,  and  there  I  found  a  fragment  of  pottery  with  painted 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  of  which  I  give  a  drawing.  Three 
other  pieces  of  pottery  were 
found  at  a  depth  of  10  feet. 
One  of  these  represents  an  owl's 
face,  a  py  and  the  impressions 
of  the  four  nails  for  fixing  it ; 
the  second  fragment  has  a  pj-| 
in  which  each  of  the  four  ends 
again  terminates  in  a  square ;  the 
third  fragment  represents  a  wheel 
in  a  state  of  rotation.  At  a  depth  of  6i  feet  we  also  came  upon 
a  terra-cotta  idol  with  the  owl's  face  and  the  upraised  arms, 
which  are  broken  off^,  but  appear  to  have  been  longer.    This 
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No.  203.  Fragment  of  a  Terra-cotta  Vase, 
with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Greek  Stratum  (2  M.). 
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burnt  bricks  througli  the  conflagration.  This  wall,  which 
likewise  appears  to  me  to  he  a  fortification  and  vcrv 
thick,  I  ha\e  had  broken  down  to  the  perpendicidar  line 
of  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Athena. 

I  am  in  oreat  fear  lest  the  l\irks  should  make  ofl"with 

o 

the  large  stone  altar,  the  upper  ])art  of  which  forms  a 
irescent,  to  use  ir  for  buildino  a  minaret  in  the  villa^-e  ol' 
Cliiplak  ;  therefore,  without  moving  it  from  its  place,  I  shall 
ha\e  it  carefully  split  in  two,  so  that  it  will  be  useless  i'or 
building  purposes.  This  stone  and  its  pedestal  are  daubed 
(»\er  with  a  white  crust  of  cla}%  which  upon  the  pedestal  is 
nearly  an  inch  thick. 

I  have  continued  the  excavation  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Per<2;amus,  and  I  ha\e  found  that  the  areat  wall, 
which  I  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  To\ver.  is  parr 
of  a  very  ancient  and  large  wall  of  enclosure. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  not  found  anv  kind^  of  in- 
teresting antiquities  worth  mentioning  on  the  whole  of  the 
east  side  of  the  Tower:  hut  in  the  large  new  excavation  to 
tlie  north-east  of  the  Tower-road  we  have  discovered  a 
great  quantity  of  exceedingly  curious  articles.  ^Hie  ruins 
of  the  Oreek  colony  here  extend  exactly  to  a  depth  of  6h 
feet,  and  there  1  found  a  fragment  of  pottery  with  ])ainted 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  of  which  I  give  a  drawing.  Three 
other  pieces  of  ])ottery  were 
found  at  a  depth  of  lo  feet. 
One  of  these  represents  an  owfs 
face,  a  pi-J  and  the  impressions 
of  the  four  nails  for  fixini^  it: 
the  second  fragment  has  a  ^j-l 
in  which  each  of  the  four  ends 
again  terminates  in  a  square  ;  the 
thirtl  fragment  represents  a  wheel 
in  a  state  of  rotation.  At  a  depth  of  r^*.  feet  we  also  came  u|)()n 
a  terra-cotta  idol  with  the  owfs  face  and  the  upraised  arms, 
which  are  broken  ofi"'.  hut  appear  to  ha\e  been  longer.     'Hiis 

I      2 


Xm 


^'>^.     l  i.i,t;ni(_nt  >>l  ;i    Terra- r.  ai .(  \  .1  > 
witli  l'',.u_\  jiliaii  lii(:n)^ly|)lii( -,  Ir'nn  tin- 
ImttDin  dttli'.-  (Iri'rk  SiratiMii    .-  m.  . 
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idol,  like  all  the  others,  has  a  human  figure :  the  owl's  beak 
and  eyes  project  from  the  head  and  have  been  carefully 
wrought;  there  are  indications  of  hair  on  the  forehead, 
and  two  lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  armour.  At  the 
same  depth  I  found  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  upon  which  there 
is  a  representation  in  high  relief  of  two  youths  embracing 
and  kissing  each  other ;  this  is  a  most  masterly  piece  of 
work.  At  a  depth  of  5  feet  we  found  the  upper  portion 
of  a  vase  with  a  pretty  owl's  head ;  the  rim  of  the  mouth 
forms  a  kind  of  helmet.  A  little  deeper  than  a  foot  we  met 
with  a  good-looking  head  of  a  man  in  terra-cotta;  at  2 
meters  (6i  feet)  down,  a  Greek  lamp  with  a  foot  2J  inches 
long,  and  at  the  same  depth  some  very  pretty  vases  and 
jugs,  and  a  terra-cotta  flattened  on  one  side,  with  two 
perforated  holes  and  a  stamp,  in  which  there  is  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  woman.  At 
a  depth  of  3  and  4  meters  (10  and  13  feet)  were  twelve 
marble  idols  without  owls'  faces ;  upon  one  of  these  idols 
there  are  four  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck ;  further,  at  a 
depth  of  10  feet,  a  fragment  of  a  serpent  with  two  horns; 


No.  304     A  Greek  Lamp  on  a  tall  foot  (a  M.). 


No.  205.    Fragment  of  a  two-horned  Serpent 
(«epdar>js),  in  Terra-cotta  (3  M.). 


at  a  depth  of  i6i  feet,  a  piece  of  diorite  in  the  form  of 
a  bell,  beautifully  polished,  and   twice  perforated ;  at  the 
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same  depth,  a  quantity  of  beautiful  terra-cotta  vases  and 
jugs,  prettily  ornamented,  ivory  needles  for  knitting 
or  embroidering,  and  a  very  neat  perforated  terra-cotta 
cylinder   li  inch  long,  covered  with  engraved  symbolical 


No.  206.    Terra-cotta  Cylinder,  li  in.  long,  with  Symbolical  Signs  {5  m.). 


signs.  But  the  most  curious  article,  found  at  a  depth  of 
5  meters  (i6i  feet),  is  an  idol  of  the  Ilian  Athena  with  an 
owl's  head,  which  is  rounded  off  in  fi-ont  and  at  the  back ; 
the  eyes  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  but  the  beak  is 
small  and  roughly  made ;  on  the  neck  there  is  a  cross  line, 
and  above  it  ten  upright  Unes,  which  are  probably  intended 
to  denote  armour ;  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  lines,  in  which,  more  especially  on  the' back, 
the  bird's  feathers  are  unmistakable ;  and  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar ornament  on  the  abdomen.  This  idol,  like  all  the 
others,  has  a  human  figure.* 

At  a  depth  of  6  meters  (20  feet)  I  found  two  splendid 
brilliant  red  vases  with  representations  of  the  Ilian  Athena 
with  the  owl's  head,  a  kind  of  helmet,  two  upraised  arms, 
two  breasts,  and  the  large  circular  prominent  elevation  on 
the  abdomen.t  At  the  same  depth  I  found  an  idol  of  the 
usual  form,  made  of  bone ;  and  upon  a  handle  of  black 
terra-cotta,  which  has  probably  belonged  to  a  large  cup,  the 
head  of  an  ox,  executed  in  high  relief  with  great  skill ;  J  'this 
involuntarily  reminds  one  of  Homer's  BoSms  norma  ^Hprj 
I"  Our  Lady  Hera,  with  the  head  [or  eyes]  of  a  cow "). 
Amdng  many  other  remarkable  terra-cotta  vessels,  at  this 
depth,  I  also  found  a  small  but  really  splendidly  ornamented 
vase,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  alter- 


*  See  No.  29,  p.  36.  ^  f  No.  207,  p.  294. 

+  No.  208,  pp.   294.     Respecting    such    an   impersonation  of  the 
goddess  Hera,  see  pp.  113,  114,  353. 
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idol, like  all  the  others,  has  a  human  figure:  the  owUs  Ix^ak 
and  eyes  project  from  the  head  and  have  been  carefully 
wrought;  there  are  indications  of  hair  on  the  forehead, 
and  two  lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  armour.  At  the 
same  depth  I  found  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  u|K)n  which  their 
is  a  representation  in  high  relief  of  two  youths  embracing 
and  kissing  each  other;  this  is  a  most  masterly  piece  of 
work.  At  a  depth  of  5  feet  we  found  the  upper  portion 
of  a  vase  with  a  pretty  owfs  head;  the  rim  of  the  mouth 
forms  a  kind  of  helmet.  A  little  dee[)er  than  a  foot  we  mci 
with  a  o:oo(l-lookino;  liead  of  a  man  in  terra-cotta;  at  1 
meters  (6h  feet)  down,  a  Greek  lam[)  with  a  foot  2}  inches 
long,  and  at  the  same  depth  some  very  pretty  vases  and 
jugs,  and  a  terra-cotta  flattened  on  one  side,  with  two 
perforated  holes  and  a  stamp,  in  which  there  is  a  ver\ 
pretty  picture  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  woman.  At 
a  depth  of  3  and  4  meters  (10  and  13  feet)  were  twelve 
marble  idols  without  owls'  faces ;  u|)on  one  of  these  idol^ 
there  are  four  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck ;  further,  at  a 
depth  of  10  feet,  a  fragment  of  a  serpent  with  two  horns; 


No,  204      A  Greek  Lamp  on  a  tall  loot  (a  M.). 


No.  205.    Fragment  oTa  two-liorned  Serpent 
(iCfpaaTT]?',  in   I'erracotta  (3  M.\ 


at  a  depth  of  i6i  feet,  a  piece  of  dioritc  in  the  form  oi 
a  bell,  beautifully  polished,  and    twice   perforated ;   at   tlie 


■1 
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same  depth,  a  quantity  of  beautiful  terra-cotta  vases  and 
jugs,  prettily  ornamented,  ivory  needles  for  knittmg 
or  embroidering,  and  a  very  neat  |)erforated  terra-cotta 
evlinder    i  [    inch  long,  covered   with   engraxed   symbolical 


No.  206.    Terra-cotta  Cylinder.  ,1  i„.  ],„.,  ,vith  Symbolical  Siens 


gns  [5  M.). 


signs.  But  the  most  curious  article,  found  at  a  depth  of 
5  meters  (i6i  feet),  is  an  idol  of  the  Ilian  Athena  with  an 
oufs  head,  which  is  rounded  off  in  front  and  at  the  back  • 
rhe  eyes  arc  very  large  and  ix>autiful,  but  the  beak  is 
small  and  roughly  made ;  on  the  neck  there  is  a  cross  line, 
and  above  it  ten  uj)right  lines,  which  are  probably  intendecl 
to  denote  armour;  the  whole  of  rhe  rest  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  lines,  in  which,  more  especially  on  the  back, 
the  bird's  feathers  are  unmistakal^le ;  and  there  is  a  i)ecu- 
iiar  ornament  on  the  abdomen.  This  idol,  like  all  the 
others,  has  a  human  figure.* 

At  a  depth  of  6  meters  (20  feet)  I  found  two  splendid 
brilliant  red  vases  with  re])resentations  of  the  Ilian  Athena 
with  the  owl's  head,  a  kind  of  helmet,  two  upraised  arms, 
two  breasts,  and  the  large  circular  prominent  elevation  on 
the  abdomen.!  At  the  same  depth  I  found  an  idol  of  the 
usual  form,  made  of  bone ;  and  upon  a  handle  of  black 
terra-cotta,  which  has  probably  belonged  to  a  large  cup,  the 
lieadof  an  ox,  executed  in  high  relief  with  great  skill ;  J  'this 
involuntarily  reminds  one  of  Homer's  BoS>m';  ttotvio.  "Upr, 
r'Our  Lady  Hera,  with  the  head  [or  eyes]  of  a  cow"). 
Among  many  other  remarkable  terra-cotta  vessels,  at  this 
depth,  I  also  found  a  small  but  really  splendidly  ornamented 
vase,  the  surface  of  which  is  di\ided  into  fourteen  alter- 


*  Sec  Nu.  29,  p.  36.  ^  f  ^Y^)   ,Q.^  ^  ^^^^ 

t  Xo.  20S,  pp.    21)4.     Ucspecdiig  "such    an    impcrsouatiou  oi  liic 
.wddess  Hera,  see  pp.  113,  114,  353. 
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nate  compartments,  larger  and  smaller.*     In  each  of  the 
larger  compartments  there  are  three  circles  of  little  stars 

and  a  star  in  the  centre ;  in 
each  of  the  smaller  com- 
partments there  are  triple 
zigzag  lines;  this  vase  has 
little  holes  in  the  small 
handles  for  hanging  it  up 
by  a  string.  Among  the 
other  curious  articles  from 
this  depth  there  is  a  silex 
saw,  4  inches  long  and  i} 
inch  broad,  also  one  of 
those  round,  twice  per- 
forated terra-cottas  flattened 
on  one  side  and  with  a  large 
stamp  which  represents  a 
swan  and  an  antelope.     A 


No.  207. 


Terra-cotta  Vase  with  helmeted  image 
of  the  Ilian  Athena  (6  m.}. 


No.  208.   Fragment  of  a  large  Cup-handle  in  black  No.  209.    A  finely  decorated  little  Vase  of 

Terra-cotta;  head  that  of  an  Ox  (6  m.).  Terra-cotta  (6  M.). 

similar  terra-cotta,  the  stamp  upon  which  represents  the 
head  of  a  warrior  with  a  helmet,  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
8  meters  (26  feet).     These  two  are  the  first  terra-cottas  of 


I 


No.  209,  on  this  page. 
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this  kind  which  I  have  hitherto  discovered  below  a  depth 
of  2  meters  (6J  feet). 


No.  210.  Terra-cotta  Disc  stamped  with  a 
Swan  and  an  Antelope  (6  M.). 
Remarkable  for  the  depth. 


No.  211.  Terra-cotta  Disc  pierced  with  two  holes, 
and  stamped  with  the  Head  of  a  War- 
rior.  Remarkable  for  the  depth  (8  m.). 


At  a  depth  of  7  meters  (23  feet)  I  found  a 
small  tripod  with  a  projecting  owl's  face,  also  a 
pretty  red  terra-cotta  cup  (cover)  with  the  owl's 
face  of  the  Ilian  x\thena  and  her  helmet ;  a  knife 
and  a  long  copper  instrument;  a  piece  of  bone 
3i  inches  long,  ornamented  with  very  artistically 
engraved  symbolical  signs,  and  among  other 
exceedingly  curious  terra-cottas,  the  handle  of  a 
cup  with  a  cross  and  the  marks  of  the  four 
nails  for  fixing  it ;  further,  a  fragment  the  upper 
portion  of  a  large  urn,  which  is  ornamented  with 
three  encirchng  stripes:  the  upper  and  lower 
stripes  consist  of  peculiarly  interwoven  crooked 
lines;  the  middle  one  contains  small  circles,  in^?iriJu°s^y^°rn- 
each  of  which  is  a  cross.  graved  (7  m.). 

At  a  depth  of  8  meters  (26  feet)  we  discovered  a 
marble  idol  with  the  owl's  head  of  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  Ilium,  and  a  brilliant  red  terra-cotta  idol  of  the  same 
goddess,  which,  curiously  enough,  has  on  its  head  a  small, 
but  very  pretty  vase  with  two  handles ;  the  owl's  face  of 
this  last-mentioned  idol  has  enormous  eyes,  and  is  very 
expressive.  Of  terra-cotta  vases  and  dishes  we  found  an 
especially  large  number  in  these  depths.  I  can,  however, 
only  give  drawings  of  a  few  of  them,  for  most  were  brought 
out  in  a  broken  condition,  and  I  cannot  have  them  re- 


No.  212. 
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niiU'   (-onipaniucrit-.  larger  aiul   smaller.*     In  each  (jf  rl 
larger  etiiiipartnieiu^   there   are  tliree  circles  of  little  >tar^ 

aoti  a  star  in  the  centre;  ii] 

eacli    of   the    sjiialler    com 

parnnent^    there    are    trip! 

zigzag  lines;    this  vase  h :■(•■■ 

ittic    lioles    in    rh,e    sina,:. 

Kuidles    for   hanging   it    iij 

a  string.      Among    thv 
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)ther  curious  articles  iroii; 
111.    ile|)th    there  is   a  silv\ 

^avv,  4  inches  ^*^^^t>  '*^^^^^  '  ^ 
inch  l>roacl,  ako  one 
th(>>e  round,  twice  per 
toratecl  terra-cottas  flatteneil 
on  one  side  and  with  a  lariri 
stamp  v\hich  represents  ii 
swan   and   an    antelope.      \ 
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similar  ferra-cotta.  the    Ntamp   upon  which  reinvsents   tl 
head  of  a  warrior  witli  a   helmet,  was  fbuntl  at  a  tlepth 

^   meters  (26  teet).     'These  two  are  llie  first  terra-col" ta--  ■ 
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this   knid   which   1    liave  iiitherto  discoxered   hclow  a  depth 
ut  2  meters  i6h  teet). 
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I  <;rra,-r'>tf;i  I  ti-c  -l.i 'iiihj.i   .\  %■;•'■ 

>U  ,.U1     .-iMii     an      \ll!c!-  i|ii:  '  ■ 

Ki-[!i,irk.i!ii..:  tV»r  thf  «if|,(lli.  n^  :      I-: 

At    a   depth    ni"  ~    meters   (23  feet)  1  ioiind    a 
■^iTiall  tri|)od  wuh    a  projectin.L;  o\\  Ts    t";iee.  aUd   a 
preity  red  terra-cc^tta  cup  (c<)\er)  with  the  oul"^.      ^ 
face  of  the  Ihaii  Atlieiia  and  her  hehiut  :   a  knile 
and  a  lotig  copper  instrument  :   a  piec\   ot    hone 
3  I   inches   long,  ornamented  with   \er\-  artisticalK 
eneraved    svmholical     si^ns,    and    amonii:    other 
exceediniiU-   curious   terra-cottas,  the  handle  of'  a 
cu|)  with   a   cross   and    the    m:irks     of'    the    tonr 
nails  for  lixing   it  :   further,  a  fragment  the  upper 
portion  of  a  large  urn.  which  is  ornamented  with 
three    encircling    stripe^:    the    upper    and    lower 
-tripes   condst   of  peculiarK    interwoven    crooked 
lities:   the   middle  one    contauiH    smail    (!i\k-->.    ni 
i'acli  of  w  liich  ]>  a  cross. 

At  a  depth  of  8  meuas  (26  tetl)  we  di>e*»\ered  a 
rnarhle  itlol  with  tlie  owi"s  head  ol  the  ii!tekir\  g()dd<->> 
of  Ilium,  and  a  lirilliant  red  terra-cot ta  idol  of"  tiie  >ame 
guddess,  wiiiclt,  curiousU  enough,  ha-  on  w-  head  a  Mnalk 
l)ut  very  pretty  vase  with  two  handles:  the  owl\  lace  of' 
this  last-mentioned  idol  has  L-normou^  eves,  and  i.  \ei"\ 
e\|)ressi\e.  ( )f  lerra-cotta  \ase^  and  didies  we  toimd  :ui 
es|)eciall\  large  nundxr  in  these  depths.  I  ean.  !iowe\er, 
onl\-  o;i\e  drawiniis  oi  a  tew  of  them,  for  mo-a  were  hrouLiht 

.1*0  r"* 

out    in    a    broken    condition,   and    I    lanne-i    have   them    re- 
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paired  till  I  return  to  Athens.     Of  those  terra-cottas  which 

were    got  out   unharmed,  a  small  vase  with  two  holes  in 

the  mouth,  for  being  hung  up  by  a 
cord,  is  especially  deserving  of  atten- 
tion;  it  is  surrounded  by  figures  in 
the  shape  of  hearts  with  crosses  ;  then 
saucer-shaped  pots  with  large  handles ; 
other  little  pots  in  the  form  of  salt- 
cellars, and  several  vases  round  at  the 
bottom  with  three  feet  or  without  feet ; 
terra-cotta  scoops  in  the  form  of  cups 
with  large  handles ;  then  a  large  terra- 
cotta lid  with  a  handle;  it  is  of  a 
very  curious  shape,    and   weighs  730 

grammes.     We  also  found  several  implements  of  copper. 
At  a  depth  of  9  meters  (294  feet)  we  found  a  copper 

lance    and  a  dozen    very   large    vases,   brown  and  black. 


No.  213.  Fragment  of  a  Trojan 
Idol  of  bright-red  Terra- 
cotta (6  M.). 


Nos.  214,  215.    Terra-cotta  Cups  or  Scoops  (7  m.). 


No.  ai6.    Vase  Cover  in  Terra-cotta  (8  m.). 


^  • 


At  the  same  depth  I  found  a  pretty  brilUant  brown  cup 
in  the  form  of  a  flower-pot,  with  two  large  handles.  At  a 
depth  of  26  and  294  feet  I  have  found,  since  the  5th  of 
the  month,  eleven  beautiful  sling-bullets  of  loadstone  and 
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two  of  porphyry.  We  met  with  very  few  stone  imple- 
ments, only  two  beautiful  axes  of  diorite,  at  the  depths  of 
29i  and  33  feet.  At  the  latter  depth  I  again  found  one  of 
the  brush-handles  of  terra-cotta,  which 
are  often  found,  and  some  vases  with 
three  feet  and  rings  at  the  sides  for 
hanging  them  up. 

During  the  last  eleven  days  I 
have  collected  991  of  the  terra-cotta 
whorls,  581  of  which  have  symbolical 
signs,  but  only  79  have  engravings 
which  are  new  to   me.     Lone;  thin  ^°'  ^ni- .  Ten-a-cotta  Handle  of  a 

O     •-*****  Irojan  Brush,  with  the  holes  in 

copper    nails    with    rounded    heads,        foc^ifcxo^M.)!'"'''"'  ^""'  ^"^'^ 
which  must  have  been  used  as  dress  or 
hair  pins,  were  met  with  at  all  depths.    During  these  eleven 
days  I  have  found  20  exquisitely  polished  axes  of  diorite. 

At  a  depth  of  i  meter  {^i  feet),  we  yesterday  found 
in  the  Temple  of  Athena,  beside  an  inscribed  pedestal  of 
black  slate,  3  feet  8  inches  high  and  2of  inches  broad, 
the  statue  of  a  man,  of  fine  white  marble,  nearly  4  feet 
high.  As  is  proved  by  the  inscription,  it  was  made  by 
Pytheas  of  Argos,  and  was  erected  by  the  Ilians  in  honour 
of  Metrodorus,  the  son  of  Themistagoras,  of  whom  it  is  a 
representation.  The  figure  was  in  the  position  of  an  orator, 
as  is  proved  by  the  footmarks  on  the  pedestal.  The  head 
and  the  feet  are  unfortunately  wanting. 

The  inscriptions  run  as  follows : — 

OA  HMOSOIAI  EI£2N 
MHTPoAQPONeEMIZTAroPoY 
And  lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  pedestal — 

nYeEASAPrEiozEnoiHZE 

Mr]Tp6So)pop  SefiLCTTayopov 
HvOeas  'Apyetos  iiroLrjcre, 
There  were  in  antiquity  many  men  named  Metrodorus, 


H)() 


rkov  AM)  US  kkmains. 


jCii.\i>.  \xi 


paired  till  I  return  to  Athens.      Of  those  teira-cottas  whicli 

were    got    out    unharmed,  a   small   vase   with    two   holes   in 

the  mouth,  tor  being  hung  u|)  by  a 
cord,  is  es|)ecially  deser\  uig  of  atten 
tion:  it  is  surrounded  by  figures  in 
the  shape  of  hearts  with  crosses  ;  then 
saucer-shaped  pots  with  large  handles ; 
other  little  pots  in  tiie  form  of  salt- 
cellars, and  several  vases  round  at  the 
bottom  with  three  feet  or  w  itliout  feet : 
terra-cotta  scoops  in  the  form  of  cup> 
with  large  handles  ;  then  a  large  terra- 
cotta lid  with  a  handle;  it  is  of  a 
very    curious  shape,    and    weighs   7^0 

grammes.      We  also  found  several  implements  of  copper. 
At  a  depth  of  9    meters  (29i  feet)  we  found   a   C()|)pcr 

lance    and   a  dozen    very    large    vases,    brown   and   black. 


N  '.  .1  \.  Kragiuciit  of  a  iVijiaii 
Iili^l  of  bri>;lit-rcil  'I'crra- 
cotta  ("  M.  . 


'"^^ 


Ni^.  ..14,  215.      Tcrra-cutta  Cup-  "r  Sr»);.|).>  (7  m.). 


\i>.  2if».     Vase  Cover  in  Tcrra-coita  (S  m. 


At  the  same  depth  I  found  a  |)retty  brilliant  brown  cu|) 
in  the  form  of  a  flower-[)()t,  with  two  large  handles.  At  a 
(le|)th  of  26  and  29I.  feet  I  ha\e  found,  ^ince  the  5th  of 
the  montii,  ek\en    beautiful    ^linLL-bullets  of  loadstone   and 
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two  of  porphyry.  We  met  with  very  few  stone  imple- 
ments, only  two  beautiful  axes  of  diorite,  at  the  depths  of 
29i  and  33  feet.  At  the  latter  dei)th  1  again  found  one  of 
the  l)rusli-handles  of  terra-cotta,  which 
are  oiten  found,  and  some  vases  with 
three  feet  and  rings  at  the  sides  for 
hanging  them  up. 

During  the  last  eleven  days  I 
have  collected  991  of  the  terra-cotta 
whorls,  581  (jf  which  have  symbolical 
signs,  but  only  79  have  engravings 
which  are   new  to    me.      Lonij   thin   ^'^  •^'7■ . '\'.' '^"1.  »f''"ii 


c    u!     a 


I  roi;m  llrc^li,  with  tlie  liolcs  ill 
wliicli    tlic    Lristlc.-,    liavc    been 

fix  CI  i      lo   M.    . 


During  these  eleven 


copper  nails  with  I'ounded  heads, 
which  must  have  been  used  as  dress  or 
hair  pins,  w^ere  met  with  at  all  depths, 
(lays  I  have  found  20  exquisitely  polished  axes  of  diorite. 

At  a  depth  of  i  meter  (3 1  feet),  wc  yesterday  found 
HI  tlie  Tem|)le  of  Athena,  beside  an  inscribed  pedestal  of 
black  slate,  3  feet  8  inches  high  and  204  inches  broad, 
the  statue  of  a  man,  of  fine  white  marble,  nearly  4  feet 
high.  y\s  is  proved  by  the  inscription,  it  was  made  by 
Fytheas  of  Argos,  and  w^as  erected  by  the  Ilians  in  honour 
of  Metrodorus,  the  son  of  Themistagoras,  of  whom  it  is  a 
rej)resentation.  The  figiu'e  was  in  the  position  of  an  orator, 
as  is  proved  by  the  footmarks  on  the  |)edestal.  The  head 
.uid  tlie  feet  are  unfortunately  w^anting. 

I'hc  inscriptions  run  as  follows: — 

OA  HMOZOIAI  E  I^N 
MHTPOAQPONGEMIZTAroPoY 
\m\  lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  pedestal 

ilYeEAZAPrEiOZEnolHXE 

^lrjTp68o)pov  (-)ejJLLaTay6pov 
llu^eas  'Apyeto?  iTroirjcre. 
^riicre  were  in  antiquity  many  men  named  Metrodorus, 
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but  only  two  of  them  were  especially  celebrated,  and  both 
were  natives  of  Asia  Minor.  The  one,  born  in  Lampsacus, 
was  a  pupil  of  Epicurus  ;*  the  other,  a  native  of  Scepsis,  was 
a  philosopher,  orator,  and  statesman,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Mithridates  VII.,  Eupator,f  who  afterwards  had 
him  put  to  death  in  a  horrible  manner.J  The  name  of  the 
father  of  this  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  is  unknown,  and 
whether  he  was  called  Themistagoras,  or  otherwise,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  inscription  and 
the  statue  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Scepsian  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman.  I  find  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  sculptor  Pytheas  of  Argos.  Only  one  Pytheas,  a  silver- 
chaser,  is  named  by  Pliny,§  as  being  a  contemporary  of 
Pompey  the  Great :  Pliny,  however,  does  not  state  his  birth- 
place. Another  Pytheas  was  a  wall  painter  and  a  native  of 
Achaia.  Neither  of  these  can  therefore  be  the  Argive 
sculptor  who  made  the  statue  and  put  his  name  on  the 
pedestal.  But  as  my  learned  and  much  esteemed  friend. 
Professor  Stephanos  Kummanudes  of  Athens,  has  remarked, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  name  of  an  insignificant 
sculptor  should  be  forgotten,  seeing  that  the  names  of  so 
many  great  kings  are  lost. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  we  found  the 
fragment  of  a  marble  slab,  which  has  evidently  been  very 
long,  with  the  inscription  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Proconsul  Caius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Publius, 
who  is  praised  in  the  above  inscription,  ruled  over  the 
province  of  Asia  from  674  to  675  after  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  Hence  he  lived  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
mentions  him  in  his  orations  against  Verres,|| 

The  Poemanenians  (Xlot/xai/ry^^ot)  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fortress  of  Poemanenon,  to  the  south  of  Cyzicus.^ 

♦  Strabo,  XIII.  p.  589.  t  Strabo,  XIII.  p.  609. 

X  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lucullus.  §  Hist.  Nat,  XXXV.  12,  s.  55. 

II  Waddington,  Pastes  des  Provinces  Asiatiques  de  rEtnpire  Romain. 
Paris,  1872,  pp.  43-44-        ^  Pape-Benseler,  Lexikon  der  Eigennamefi. 
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To  judge  from  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  stone,  this 
inscription  must  have  been  very  long  and  have  contained 
more  than  70  lines.  But  even  the  fragment  is  of  historical 
value,  and  all  the  more  as  we  know  for  certain  that  it 
comes  down  to  us  from  the  year  80  b.c. 

EnEmOYANGYnATOYrAIOYKAAYAlOYnOnAIOYYlO/NEPnNOIEnrrAZAhfnDI 

TOIinOIMANHNflNAPyOYIINEZAnorTEIAAinPa:HMArElinAPA4>YAAKHN 
THinOAEnZITPATinTAZKAIEnAYTnNHrEMONAEnOlMANHNnN 
0NTEIHMaN4>lAOIKAIEYNOniAlAKEIMEN0inPOITONAHM0NHMnN 
5  EZAnELTEIAANTOYZTEITPATinTAIICAIEnAYTflNHrEMONANIK 
APONMHN04)lAOYYIOIKAinAPArENOMENOIEIITHNnOAINHMnM 
TEENAHMIANnOIEITAIKAAHNKAIEYIXHMONAKAlAEIiil 
POYA  HMOYkA  ITHZEAYTOYnATPI  AOITH  NTETON 

EAYTOINEANIZKANENAHMIANEYT. .  .ONH 
JO  TONKAGATTEPEniBAAAEIANAP 

XEJPIIMENHNEATnjni 

THNYnEPTHZ4>YAAK 

ElZcfrEPETAlZnOYA 

EKKAINHNOYAEI 
isMONKAl 

€7761  Tov  avOviraTov  Vatov  KXauSiov  HoTrkiov  vlov  Nepcovo^s  inLTd^avTo^; 
7019  lloiiJiam)va)v  apypvaiv  efaTrocrrctXat  7r/)09  T^/xa?  et?  7rapa<f)vXaKfjp 
Trj<;  TToXcft)?  (TTpaTLCoTas  /cat  in  avTcov  rjyefJLOvas  UoLfiavrjcov  (ol  ;) 
01^769  rjfiiiv  (jyikoL  KOL  evvoo)^  SiaKeifievoL  npos  tov  Srjixov  tjjjlcjv 
i^airecTTeLKav  tov<;  re  arpancoTas  kol  in  avrcov  rjyefjiova  NtK(aj/-) 
hpov  M7]uo(I>lXov  (vt)o9  Koi  7Tapay€v6fJi€vo<s  et9  rrjv  ttoXlv  r^piSiv  {jrjv) 
T€  ivh-qixiav  TTOLeirai  Kakrjv  kol  evcr^piova  /cat  a^t(ct>9  tov  T€  y^pLere-) 
pov  hijpov  /cat  T^9  iavTov  TrarptSo?,  ttJp  te  tS)v  (v<^';) 
cav7ftl  v^avidKcov  ivSrjptav  evT^aKT^ov  7r(ape^e7at  /cat  eav-) 

TOV  Kaddirep  iTrL^dWei  dvSp(l /cat  ttjv  i^ovcriav  ttjv  iyKe-) 

XeLpLcrpivrjv  kaT(o  7rt(crT<i9  /cat * 

Ti]v  virep  Trjs  <^vX.a/c('^s - 

elo'(f)ep€TaL  a7rov8{rjv 
c/c  KaivSiv  ovhei    ' 
fiov  /cat 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

Interruptions   through  festivals  —  Opening  of   the  tumulus  of  Batiea 

—  Pottery  like  that  of  the  Trojan  stratum  at  Hissarlik,  and  nothing 
else  —  No  trace  of  burial  —  Its  age  —  Further  discoveries  of  burnt 
Trojan  houses  —  Proof  of  their  successive  ages  —  Their  construction 

—  Discovery  of  a  double  gateway,  with  the  copper  bolts  of  the 
gates  —  The  "  Sc^ean  Gate"  of  Homer — Tests  of  the  extent  of 
ancient  Troy  —  The  place  where  Priam  sat  to  view  the  Greek 
forces  —  Homer's  knowledge  of  the  heroic  Troy  only  traditional  — 
Description  of  the  gates,  the  walls,  and  the  "  Palace  of  Priam."  — 
Vases,  &c.,  found  in  Priam's  house  —  Copper,  ivory,  and  other 
implements  —  The  ScVa  afi<t>LKVTr€XXa — Houses  discovered  on  the 
north  platform  —  Further  excavations  of  the  city  walls  —  Statuettes 
and  vessels  of  the  Greek  period  —  Top  of  the  Tower  of  Ilium 
uncovered,  and  its  height  determined  —  A  curious  trench  in  it, 
probably  for  the  archers  —  Further  excavations  at  Buuarbashi :  only 
a  few  fragments  of  Greek  pottery  —  The  site  of  Ilium  uninhabited 
since  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — The  place  confused  with 
Alexandria  Troas  —  No  Byzantine  remains  at  Hissarlik — Fresh- 
ness of  the  Greek  sculptures. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  May  loth,  1873. 

Since  my  report  of  the  i6th  of  last  month  I  have  had 
many  interruptions,  for  the  Greek  Easter  festival  lasts  six 
days,  then  the  feast  of  Saint  George  and  its  after  celebra- 
tions again  took  away  several  days,  so  that  during  all  this 
time  I  have  had  only  four  days  of  actual  work ;  however, 
on  these  days,  with  on  an  average  150  men,  I  have  con- 
tinued the  works  with  great  energy. 

As  we  have  had  continual  fine  weather  since  the 
beginning  of  April,  my  men  no  longer  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  for  the  night  as  they  have  hitherto  done ; 
but  they  sleep  in  the  open  air  and  even  in  the  excavations, 
which  is  very  convenient  for  me,   as   I   now  have  them 
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always  at  hand.  Besides  this,  the  long  days  are  of  great 
advantage  to  me,  for  I  can  continue  work  from  a  quarter 
to  five  till  a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening. 

On  the  -top  of  the  tumulus,  which  is  half  an  hour 
distant  from  the  Pergamus,  and  which,  according  to  the 
Iliad    (II.    811-815),   was    called   by   men    the   tomb   of 
Batiea,  and  by  the  gods  the  tomb  of  Myrina,  I  have  had 
a  shaft  sunk,  lof  feet  broad  and  174  feet  long ;  and  I  find 
that  the  layer  of  soil  there  is  scarcely  more  than  J  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  then  follows  brown  earth  as  hard  as  stone 
which  alternates  with  strata  of  calcareous  earth.     In  the 
brown  earth  I  found  a  mass  of  fragments  of  brilliant  black 
green,  and  brown  vases,  of  the  same  description  as  those 
which  I  find  here  in  the  Pergamus  at  a  depth  of  from 
8  to   10  meters  (26  to  33  feet) ;    also  many  fragments  of 
jars  (TTLdoL).      Beyond  these  I  discovered  nothing  at  all 
and  at  a  depth  of  4*  meters  (13I  feet)  I  came  upon  the 
white  limestone  rock.     What  is  most  surprising  to  me  is 
that  I  did  not  even  find  any  charcoal,  much  less  the  bones 
of  the  burnt  corpse.     That  I  should  have  missed  the  traces 
of  the  funeral  pile,  if  such  really  existed,  is  inconceivable 
to  me,  when  I  consider  the  size  of  my  cutting  and  of  its 
perpendicular  walls. 

Now,  although  I  have  failed  in  the  actual  object  of  this 
excavation,  still  it  has  this  important  result  for  archeology 
that,  by  means  of  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  discovered 
there,  it  enables  us  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  mound ;  for  it  evi- 
dently  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  Pergamus 
was  from  26  to  33  feet  lower  than  it  is  now.    It  is  therefore 
of  the  same  date  as  the  Tower-road  already  described,  which 
IS  paved  with  large  flags  of  stone,  and  above  which  I  have 
carried  on  the  excavations  with  the  greatest  industry.     I 
finished  these  excavations  to-day.     They  have  brought  to 
hght  two  large  buildings  of  different  ages,  the  more  recent 
of  which  IS  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  one 
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Both  have  been  destroyed  by  terrible  fires,  of  which  the 
walls  bear  distinct  traces ;  moreover  all  the  rooms  of  both 
houses  are  filled  with  black,  red,  and  yellow  wood-ashes  and 
with  charred  remains.  The  more  recent  house  was  erected 
when  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  house  were  perfectly 
covered  with  ashes  and  with  burnt  dibris^  as  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  more  recent  walls  run  in  all 
directions  above  the  more  ancient  ones,  never  standing 
directly  upon  them,  and  are  frequently  separated  from 
them  by  a  layer  of  calcined  dibris^  from  6i  to  lo  feet  high. 
The  lower,  as  well  as  the  upper  house,  is  built  of  stones 
joined  with  earth,  but  the  walls  of  the  lower  house  are  much 
thicker  and  much  more  solidly  built  than  those  of  the 
upper  one.  The  Tower-road  can  only  have  been  used 
when  the  more  ancient  house  was  still  inhabited,  for  it 
leads  directly  into  it,  and  the  more  recent  house  was  not 
built  till  the  street  was  covered  to  a  height  of  lo  feet  by 
the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  house. 

I  was  firmly  convinced  that  this  splendid  street, 
paved  with  large  flags  of  stone,  must  proceed  from 
the  principal  building  of  the  Pergamus,  and  I  therefore 
confidently  carried  on  the  excavation  in  order  to  bring 
that  edifice  to  light.  To  accomplish  this,  I  was  most 
unfortunately  compelled  to  break  down  three  of  the 
large  walls  of  the  more  recent  house.  The  result  has, 
however,  far  surpassed  my  expectations,  for  I  not  only 
found  two  large  gates,  standing  20  feet  apart,  but  also 
the  two  large  copper  bolts  belonging  to  them,  of  which 
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No.  218.    Copper  Bolts,  found  exactly  in  the  middle  (a)  of  the  first  (3)  of  the  second  Scaean  Gates. 
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Both  have  been  dcNtroycd  by  terrible  fires,  of  wliicli  tlic 
walls  heardi^rinct  traces:  moreover  all  the  rooiii^  ot  both 
houses  are  filled  with  black,  ret i,  ami  veilow  wood-ashes  and 
v\ith  charred  reiiiains.  The  more  recent  house  was  erected 
when  the  riiin^  of  the  more  ancient  house  were  perfectl) 
covered  with  allies  and  uitli  burnt  dSris,  lis  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  more  recent  walls  run  in  all 
directions  above  the  more  ancient  ones,  never  standinii 
directlv  upon  them,  and  are  frequently  he])arated  from 
them  In  a  laver  of  caknied  c/r/nis.  trom  6.\  to  lo  feet  hi^h. 
The  lower,  as  well  as  the  upper  house,  is  built  of  stoncN 
joined  with  earth,  but  the  walK  ol  the  lov\er  house  are  much 
thicker    and   much   more   solidlv   built   than    those  ot"  tlie 

Ml 

u|)per  one.  The  'i'ower-road  can  onl\  ha\e  been  used 
when  the  more  ancient  house  was  still  inhabited,  for  ii 
leads  directU  into  it,  and  the  more  recent  house  was  not 
built  till  the  street  was  covered  to  a  height  of  lo  feet  b\ 
the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  liou^e. 

I  was  firnd\  convinced  that  this  splendid  street, 
pax  ed  with  lar^e  tla<j;s  ot'  stone,  must  proceed  from 
the  |)rincipal  building  of  the  IVrgamus,  and  I  therefore 
confidently  carried  on  the  excaxation  in  order  to  brini; 
tliat  edifice  to  light.  To  accomplish  this.  [  was  most 
unfortunately  compelled  to  break  down  three  of  tlie 
larLie  walls  of  the  moiT  recent  house.  Hie  result  luix 
however,  far  surpassed  m\  expectations,  for  I  not  onI\ 
founil  two  large  gates,  standing  20  feet  a|)art,  but  alsr» 
the  two   large  copper   bolts   belonging   to   them,   of  whic  h 
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I  give  drawings.  The  first  gate  is  \^\  feet  broad,  and  is 
formed  by  two  projections  of  the  wall,  one  of  which  stands 
out  2i  feet,  the  other  2  J  feet ;  both  are  3i  feet  high,  and  3I 
feet  broad.  The  street  paved  with  the  large  flags  of  stone 
ends  at  the  first  gate,  and  the  road  from  this  to  the 
second  gate,  which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  20  feet 
further  to  the  north-east,  is  very  roughly  paved  with  large 
unhewn  stones.  The  pavement  has  probably  become  un- 
even through  the  walls  of  the  more  ancient  house  having 
fallen  upon  it.    {See  Plan  IL,  and  Plates  XIL  and  XIII,) 

The  second  gate  is  likewise  formed  by  two  projections 
in  the  wall,  which  are  2  feet  high,  above  3  feet  broad,  and 
project  about  2^  feet. 

I  have  cleared  the  street  as  far  as  5  feet  to  the  north- 
east of  the  second  gate,  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  proceed 
further,  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  breaking  down 
more  of  the  walls  of  the  second  house,  the  preservation  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  archaeology.  For,  although 
It  must  be  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than  the  lower  one 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  it  stands,  yet,  as  is  proved  by  the 
terra-cottas  and  the  idols  with  owls'  heads,  as  well  as  by  its 
position  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  7  meters  (20  to  23  feet) 
below  the  surface,  it  was  built  centuries  before  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlement,  the  ruins  of  which  extend  only  to  a 
depth  of  6i  feet.  This  upper  and  later  house  is  therefore 
certainly  older  than  the  Homeric  poems. 

In  my  last  report  I  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Tower-road,  which  inclines  abruptly  towards  the  Plain 
to  the  south-west,  must  lead  to  the  Scaean  Gate,  which  I 
thought  could  at  most  be  492  feet  distant.  I  now  venture 
positively  to  assert  that  the  great  double  gate  which  I 
have  brought  to  light  must  necessarily  be  the  Sc^an  Gate. 
For  in  the  mound,  which  runs  out  far  to  the  south-west" 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pergamus  and  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  Tower-road— which  mound  I  had  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  great  city  wall  of  Ilium  and  the  Scsean  Gate,^ 
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I  give  drawings.  The  first  gate  is  12  1  feet  broad,  and  is 
formed  by  two  projections  of  the  wall,  one  of  which  stands 
out  2.1  feet,  the  other  i'\  feet:  both  are  r',  feet  hioh.  iw^Cx  x\ 
feet  broad.  The  street  paved  with  tlie  laroe  ihios  of  stone 
ends  at  the  first  gate,  and  the  road  from  tlii^  to  the 
.econd  gate,  which  is  situated  a  little  more  tiian  20  feet 
further  to  the  north-east,  is  very  roughlv  ,)aved  with  larpe 
unhewn  stones.  The  ])avement  has  probably  become  un^ 
e\Ln  through  the  walls  of  the  more  ancient  hou^e  having 
fallen  upon  it.  [SW Plan  If.,  and  Plates Xlf,  and  X//P) 
'J1ie  second  gate  is  likewise  formed  by  two  projection^ 
HI  the  wall,  which  are  2  feet  high,  above  3  feet  broad,  and 
project  about  2.\  feet. 

1  have  cleared  the  street  as  far  as  5  feet  to  the  norrli- 
east  of  the  second  gate,  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  proceed 
turther,  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  breakino-  down 
more  of  the  walls  of  the  second  house,  the  preservation  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  archaH)loo-v.  F()r,althouoli 
It  must  be  of  a  much  more  recent  date  tlian  the  lower  one 
upon  the  ruins  of  which  it  stands,  yet,  as  is  proxed  by  the 
terra-cottas  and  the  idols  with  owls'  heads,  as  well  as  by  its 
position  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  7  meters  (20  to  23  feet) 
below  the  surface,  it  was  built  centuries  before  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlement,  the  ruins  of  which  extend  only  to  a 
depth  of  6h  feet.  This  upper  and  later  house  is  therefore 
certainly  older  than  the  Homeric  poems. 

In  my  last  re])ort  I  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Tower-road,  which  inclines  abruptly  towards  the  Plain 
to  the  south-west,  must  lead  to  the  Sca\m  (^ate,  which  1 
thougiit  could  at  most  be  492  feet  distant.  I  now  venture 
positively  to  assert  that  the  great  double  gate  which  I 
have  brought  to  light  must  necessarily  be  the  Sca-:\\  (^Ari-:. 
lor  in  the  mound,  which  runs  out  far  to  the  south-west 
from  the  foot  of  the  Pergamus  and  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  Tower-road  -  which  mound  I  liad  sup])()se(l  to  con- 
taui  the  great  city  wall  of  Ilium  and   the  Seaman  (iate, - 
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in  this  mound,  close  to  the  main  hill,  I  have  sunk  a 
shaft,  nearly  6  feet  broad  and  11  feet  long.  Here  I 
found  exclusively  Greek  fragments  of  pottery,  and  I 
came  upon  the  rock  at  the  small  depth  of  7^  feet; 
thus  I  convinced  myself  that  ancient  Troy  can  never 
have  extended  so  far  towards  the  Plain.  A  second  exca- 
vation, iii  feet  long  and  6i  feet  broad,  which  I  made 
exactly  443  feet  further  to  the  east  up  the  plateau,  had 
a  similar  result,  for  I  came  upon  the  rock  at  a  depth  of 
i6i  feet,  and  here  also  I  found  exclusively  fragments  of 
Hellenic  pottery  (which  in  the  Pergamus  I  meet  with  only 
at  a  depth  of  6i  feet),  and  no  trace  of  Trojan  pottery. 

This  sufficiently  proves  that  the  ancient  city  cannot 
even  have  extended  as  far  as  this  point,  and  its  area  must 
have  been  connected  with  the  Pergamus  still  further  east- 
wards.* I  am  at  present  occupied  in  making  fifteen  other 
shafts  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope,  in  spite  of  the  great 
depth  I  have  to  sink  them,  that  I  shall  succeed,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  determining  the  topography  of  Troy. 
I  shall  leave  all  the  shafts  open,  so  that  every  visitor  may 
convince  himself  about  the  truth  of  my  statements. 

Meanwhile  the  two  shafts  described  above  have  gained 
this  much  for  archaeology,  that  the  street  which  runs 
down  abruptly  at  an  angle  of  65  degrees  towards  the  Plain, 
in  a  south-western  direction  from  the  double  gate  and  the 
Great  Tower,  cannot  possibly  have  led  to  a  second  gate,  so 
that  the  double  gate  which  I  have  laid  bare  must  necessarily 
have  been  the  Scaean  Gate ;  it  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  not  a  stone  of  it  is  wanting. 

Here,  therefore,  by  the  side  of  the  double  gate,  upon 
Ilium's  Great  Tower,  at  the  edge  of  the  very  abrupt  western 
declivity  of  the  Pergamus,  sat  Priam,  the  seven  elders  of 
the  city,  and  Helen ;  and  this  is  the  scene  of  the  most 


*  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  Dr.  Schliemann  ultimately  limited 
the  ancient  city  of  Troy  to  the  "  Pergamus"  itself. — [Ed.] 


splendid  passage  in  the  Iliad.*  From  this  spot  the  com- 
pany surveyed  the  whole  Plain,  and  saw  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pergamus  the  Trojan  and  the  Achaean  armies  face  to  face 
about  to  settle  their  agreement  to  let  the  war  be  decided  by 
a  single  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

When  Homer  f  makes  Hector  descend  from  the  Per- 
gamus and  rush  through  the  city  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
Scaean  Gate,  this  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  gate,  as  well  as  the  street 
which  led  down  from  it  to  the  Plain,  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  Mrzs  10  feet  thick,  so  that  the  names  only  were 
known  from  tradition,  and  their  actual  site  was  unknown. 

In  order  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Scaean  Gate,  I  give  an  exact  plan  of  it,  where  all 
the  details  may  be  seen.  (Plan  III.,  p.  306.)  This  gate,  as 
well  as  the  large  ancient  building,  stands  upon  the  wall 'or 
buttress  already  mentioned  as  leaning  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tower.  At  this  place  the  buttress  appears  to  be  about 
79  feet  thick,  and  to  be  made  of  the  Mrzs  which  was  broken 
off  the  primary  soil  when  the  Tower  was  erected.  The  site 
of  this  building,  upon  an  artificial  elevation  directly  above 
the  gate,  together  with  its  solid  structure,  leave  no  doubt  that 


I/ia^j  III.  146-244 


(( 


Attending  there  on  aged  Priam,  sat 

The  Elders  of  the  city  ; 

All  these  were  gathered  at  the  Sc£ean  Gates. 

so  on  Ilion's  Tower 

vSat  the  sage  chiefs  and  councillors  of  Troy. 
Helen  they  saw,  as  to  the  Tower  she  came." 


t  f/iad,  VI.  390-393  :— 


'H  ^a  yvvi]  ra/xiri  '  b  8'  airiaavro  Sw/xaros  "EKTup 
T^p  aifT^v  ddhv  a^Tis  4vKTifX€vas  Kar^  ayvias. 
Eine  irvKas  'Ikuvc  diepx6fXfvos  fxeya  Aarv 
'S.Kaias'l  rfj  yap  e/ieAAe  Bn^lfxevai  indiovBe 

"  So  spoke  the  ancient  dame  ;  and  Hector  straight 
Through  the  wide  streets  his  rapid  steps  retraced. 
But  when  at  last  the  mighty  city's  length 
Was  traversed,  and  the  Scsean  Gates  were  reached, 
Whence  was  the  outlet  to  the  plain •" 
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it  was  the  grandest  building  in  Troy;  nay,  that  it  must 
have  been  the  Palace  of  Priam.*  I  am  having  an  accurate 
plan  made,  so  far  as  I  can,  of  the  portion  that  has  been 
laid  bare;  I  cannot,  however,  bring  to  light  the  whole  of 
it,  for  in  order  to  do  this  I  should  have  to  pull  down  both 
my  stone  and  my  wooden  house,  beneath  which  it  extends; 
and  even  if  I  did  pull  down  my  own  houses,  I  should  still 
be  unable  to  make  a  complete  plan  of  the  house  till  I  had 


Plan  HI. — The  Tower  and  the  Sc/EAn  Gate. 

a  a.  The  Great  Tower  of  Ilium,  b.  Depression  to  shelter  archers,  c.  Steps,  d.  The  Double  Scaean 
Gate.  e.  Steep  paved  road  leading  to  the  Plain.  /  The  City  Wall  g.  Place  where  the  Treasure 
was  found,    h  h.  The  Palace  of  Priam. 

removed  the  building  which  stands  upon  it,  and  this  I  cannot 
at  once  make  up  my  mind  to  do. 

Anyone  may  convince  himself  that  the  elevation,  upon 
which  stands  the  Palace  of  King  Priam  above  the  Scaean 


*  This  edifice,  now  first  laid  open  from  beneath  the  ashes  which 
covered  it  in  the  burning  of  the  city,  was  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in 
the  very  state  to  which,  in  Homer,  Agamemnon  threatens  to  reduce  it : 
"  The  house  of  Priam  blackened  with  fire''  (Iliad,  II.  414,  415)  : 

TVplv  fxe  Kara  trprives  $a\tfiv  Tlpid/Moio  /jifXaOpov 
Aida\6fVy  Trprfcai  5e  Tvphs  drjioio  Qvp^rpa. 
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Gate,  IS  in  reality  an  artificial  one,  by  examining  my  last 
year's  great  cutting,  which  pierces  through  a  portion  of  this 
elevation.  The  walls  of  that  cutting,  from  the  shaft  as  far  as 
the  gate,  show  that  the  mound  consists  of  the  native  earth 
which  has  been  thrown  up,  mixed  with  fragments  of  rare 
pottery  and  shells. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  objects  found  in  these  houses 
I  must  first  of  all  mention  having  discovered,  at  a  depth  of 
26  feet,  in   the  palace  of  Priam,  a  splendid  and  brilliant 
brown  vase,  24i  inches  high,  with  a  figure  of  the  tutelar 
goddess  of  Troy,  that  is,  with  her  owl's  head,  two  breasts 


No.  =,,9.    Wonderful  Vase  of  Terra-cot.a  from  >he  Palace  of  Priam  (8  «.).• 


*  In   the  letter-press   to   the  Atlas   of  Photographs   this   object  is 
descnbed  as  "a  brilliant  dark-red  Vase,  6.  centimeters  (above  if  e 

ckC      ;  °"'"'r  "'  '^'"''^  *"'^'^^  S'"^'^-^'  l^-  '-  breasts   ; 
that  thk'  '     iT  '■''^      T''"  '"°""'^  *"  ^''^'^  ^y-     It  is  remarkable 

wantmg  m  no  other  case,  and  that  it  has  only  two  handles." 
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ir  was  the  orandcst  buihlinj.':  in  Trox  :  n;iv,  that  it  miHi 
have  been  tin;  ISi.ackof  V\\\  vm.'^  I  am  liavingari  accurarv 
plan  made,  so  far  as  I  can,  of  the  portion  tliat  !ias  hi/i. 
kiul  hare:  I  cannot,  ho\\c\ci\  l-ring  to  liglit  the  wliolc  o! 
it,  for  in  order  to  do  this  I  should  ha\e  to  ])ull  down  bfitli 
mv  stone  and  my  wooden  hoii-;e,  beneath  whicli  it  extcn(K  ; 
and  even  if  1  dici  \ni\\  down  my  own  houses,  I  sllould  stil! 
he  nnal^ie  to  make  a  com])lete  plan  of  the  house  till  I  lind 
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I'lAN  III.— I'll  K  Ijnviiu  AM)  I  lii;  ScI■:i%^'  Gate. 

It  ,'.  The  iWvM  Tower  of  Ilium.    /'.  Dcprc-^^ion  to  shelter  archers,    c.  Steps,    d.  The  IKmWc  Sc.i    ■: 
flate.     <••  Steep  p.i%e«l  r;>;id  leading  to  the  Pluin.    ./]  The  City  Wiill.    .j;.  I'lace  where  the  Tre  i  •■: 

'\>i»i  funml.    h  //.  The  Fiilacc  uf  IViain. 

removed  tlie  building  which  standi  upon  it,  wxd  thi^  1  canu'-i 
at  once  make  up  my  mind  to  do. 

Anyone  may  convince  himself  tliat  tiie  elevation,  upon 
which  stands  the  Palace  of  King  I^iam  above  the  Sciran 

*    This  edifice,  bow  first  laid  o])e!i  from  beneath  the  aslies  wlm  \\ 
( ovcrod  it  in  the  burning  of  the  city,  was  found  by  Dr.  Schiicniann  \\\ 
the  very  state  to  which,  in  Iloinor,  A-aniemnon  threatens  to  reduce  it 
'•  The  house  of  Prhm  hhickcncii  u^ith firr'^  (Iliad.  II.  414,  415)  : 

flpiV  jue   Kara.  Tp-i]v\%  fia\ieii/  npidjuLoni  fjktAa&ffuv 
A  I  da  A  It  ii',   rrpriiTai  fie  w^>h';  Sri'uHn   Ovp^rpa. 


} 
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C.atc,  IS  in  reality  an  artificial  one,  hv  cxaminino  niy  ia.t 
year's  great  ciittino,  u|,ie|,  y,\,-rcv,  throu-h  a  portion  of  tl-.i. 
rkvation.  The  walls  of  that  nnting.lVom  the  shaft  as  far  as 
the  gate,  show  that  the  nioun:!  consists  of  the  natixe  earth 
•AJMch  lias  been  thrown  iip,  mixed  wit  I,  fragments  of  rare 
j.'ottery  and  .shells. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  ol,|ects  iounil  ui  the^'  iiou-e, 
I  must  hrst  of  all  mention  having  discovered,  at  a  depth  of 
.6  (eet.   ,n    the   palace   of  ]>riam,  a  s],lendi.i   and   hrdhant 
l"-oun   vase,  24I    inclies  high,  uith  a   hgure  of  th.  tutelar 
god.le,.  ot  'I  toy,  that  is.  with  Ikt  owlChead.  two  hua^ts 


\').    .M.).      \\  uneicrful  \  .,  ^.  i,i    l\ 


1  i.-i  .  11,1  iVkih  ihc-  i'al    ■  ._  -1  I 


n.M,'     -   M. 


i"    ihc   leitcr-iness    ,0    ,i,c   Atbs   of   I'holograj.hs    this    „I,je.  i    is 
• ---.1.0,    n.  '-a  bnlHant  .lark-vcd  Vnse.  6.  ...nti^Klcs  (above       li.. 
■M  ,  WMI,  the  .nvl-fnec  of  Troy's  lu.clar  .od.le.s.  inr  ,.0  l„vas,:    I 
'K.-klacc,  and  a  royal  scarf  round  the  « hole  l,o,lv.      i,   ,.  r,.„v„l,.,;,l,. 


''^   'vni;irk;il,j(. 
„.,    ^  -  ^"■^■^^'^    of  (Ik-  I'oddc-ss    wliich   •Iff 

^^^^mmgu.  no  othcT  ease,  and  ih:,t  it  has  only  t.v<,  handles.'' 


'''■it  this  vase  has  not  the  two  ui. lifted  ; 
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a  splendid  necklace,  indicated  by  an  engraved  pattern,  a 
very  broad  and  beautifully  engraved  girdle,  and  other 
very  artistic  decorations ;  there  are  no  arms,  nor  are  there 
any  indications  of  them.  Unfortunately  this  exquisite  vase 
has  suffered  from  the  weight  of  stones  which  lay  upon 
it,  and  although  I  myself  cut  it  with  a  knife  from  among 
the  stones  and  the  stone-hard  dSris  with  the  greatest  care, 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  out  without  breaking  it  to 
pieces.  I  have,  however,  carefully  collected  all  the  frag- 
ments and  sent  them  to  Athens  to  be  put  together,  that 
I  may  give  a  drawing  of  it.    (This  is  No.  219.) 

Among  the  very  remarkable  vases  discovered  in  this 
palace,  I  must  also  mention  one  nearly  a  foot  high,  with  two 
handles,  and  an  encircling  row  of  cuneiform  engravings. 


Id 


;i 


No.  220.    Terra-cotta  Vase  from  the  House  of  Priam,  with  remarkable  Decorations  (9  m.)- 

above  which,  on  both  sides,  there  is  a  very  prominent 
decoration,  in  the  form  of  spectacles,  which  is  connected 
with  a  kind  of  necklace  by  an  engraved  tree.  I  must 
further  draw  special  attention  to  an  exceedingly  remark- 
able vase,  which  was  found  in  the  same  house,  and  upon 


which  there  are  actual  letters  in  a  circle  round  it.     One 
piece  of  the  vase  is  wanting,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
inscription ;  but,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  reader  all  that 
has  been  preserved  of  it,  I  give  the  inscription  separately, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  it  accurately  on  the  draw- 
ing of  the  vase.     (See  No.  3,  p.  23.)     It  would  please  me 
immensely  if  anyone  could  decipher  the  Trojan  writing, 
and  thus  throw  some  light 
upon  the  great   people  to 
whom    it     belonged,     and 
upon  the  epoch  at  which  it 
was  written.*     I  must  also 
draw   attention  to  a   vase, 
upon   which  at  first   sight 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  a 
row  of  letters;  at  a  closer 
examination,    however,    it 
appears  not  to  be  writing, 
but    symbolical    signs,     as 
the  cross  is  conspicuous  in 
almost  every  figure.f 

In  the  same  house  I  found  three  brilliant  red  vases, 
with  two  handles,  a  prominent  decoration  on  either  side 
in  the  form  of  spectacles,  and  two  mighty  wings,  standing 
erect  by  the  side  of  the  neck  ;— half-a-dozen  vases  of  various 
sizes,  with  uncommonly  long  tubes  at  the  sides  and  with 
holes  in  the  mouth  for  suspending  them  by  strings  ;— 
a  very  large  and  brilliant  black  vase,  with  two  handles 
and  two  ornaments  in  the  form  of  large  ears;— like- 
wise a  smaller  vase,  with  large  perforated  ears  for  the 
strmg  by  which  it  was  hung  up ;— a  vase  with  three 
feet,   rings    for   hanging   it   up,    and    beautiflil   engraved 

*  The  Inscription  on  this  Vase  has  been  discussed  by  Professor 
<-omperz,  who  also  pronounces  the  characters  on  it  as  well  as  on  the 
other  vase  (No.  22 1)  to  be  Cyprian  writing.     (See  Appendix.) 

t  Compare  the  Introduction,  p.  50. 


No.  221.    A  Terra-cotta  Vase  with  two  little  Ears 
and  two  large  perforated  Handles,  marked  with 
eleven  strange  characters  (si  M.). 

The  de^th  must  refer  to  the  upper  house  above  the 
f'alace.     It  is  given  as  8^  m.  in  the  Photograph 
but  corrected  m  the  descriptive  letter-press  to 
%k  M.  ;  and  a  hke  correction  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  m  the  Book.— [Ed.] 
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a  spleiKlid  necklace,  indicated  by  an  engraved  pattern,  a 
very  broad  and  beautifully  engraved  girdle,  and  other 
very  artistic  decorations :  there  are  no  arms,  nor  are  there 
any  indications  of  them.  Unfortunately  this  exquisite  va>e 
has  suffered  from  the  weight  of  stones  which  lay  upon 
it,  and  although  1  myself  cut  it  with  a  knife  from  anion- 
the  stones  ancf  the  stone-hard  debris  with  the  greatest  care. 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  out  without  breakuig  it  to 
pieces.  I  have,  however,  carefully  collected  all  the  frai;- 
ments  and  sent  them  to  Athens  to  be  put  together,  that 
I  may  give  a  drawing  of  it.     (This  is  No.  219.) 

AnioncT  the  verv  remarkab.le  vases  discovered  in  this 
palace,  I  must  also  mention  one  nearly  a  foot  high,  wuh  two 
handles,  and   an  encircling  row   of  cuneiform  engravinos 
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No.  220.      rcrr.i-colt;i  Va-c  from  the  ll..i:-.c  yA  iVi.  :,',  with  rcniarkahlc  Dccunlion-.  (9  M.) 

above  which,  on  both  sides,  there  is  a  very  prominent 
decoration,  in  the  form  of  spectacles,  which  is  connected 
with  a  kind  of  necklace  by  an  engraved  tree.  I  must 
further  draw  special  attention  to  an  exceedingly  rem:irk- 
able  vase,  which  was  found  in   the  same  house,  and  ui'on 


. 


which  tliere  are  actual  letters  in  a  circle  round  it.  One 
piece  of  the  vase  is  wanting,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
inscription  :  but,  in  order  to  ]a\  before  the  reader  all  that 
has  been  preserved  of  it,  I  give  the  inscription  separatelv, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  it  accurately  on  the  draw- 
ing of  the  vase.  (See  No.  3,  p.  11^.)  [t  would  please  me 
immensely  if  anyone  could  decipher  the  Trojan  writino-, 
and  thus  throw  some  lioht 
I'  upon   the   great    people  to 

\\lH)m     it     belonged,     and 
ii|)()n  the  epoch  at  wliich  it 
was  written.*     I  must  also 
draw    attention   to   a    vase, 
u})on    which  at  first    sip-lit 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  a 
row  of  letters;  at  a  closer 
examination,     however,     it 
a})pears  not  to  be  writing, 
hut    symbolical    signs,     as 
the  cross  is   conspicuous  in 
almost  every  figure.f 

In   the   same   liouse  I  found   three  brilliant  red  vases, 
with  two    handles,  a   prominent  decoration  on  either  side 
in  the  form  of  spectacles,  and  two  mighty  wings,  standing 
erect  l)y  the  side  of  tlie  neck  ;- half-a-dozen  vases  of  various 
si/es,  with  uncommonly  long  tubes  at  the  sides  and  with 
holes  in    the  mouth    for    suspending   them  by    strings  ;— 
a  very    large    and   brilliant  black   vase,    witl/two  handles 
and    two    ornaments    in   the    form    of    large    ears;— like- 
^        wise    a    smaller  vase,  with   large   perforated  ears    for    the 
^        string  by  which    it    was    hung    up  ;-a    vase    with    three 
^^'tt,    rings    for    hanging    it    u]),    and    beautiful    engra^•e(l 

^  'i1ic  Inscription  on  this  Vase  has  been  discussed  ])y  IVofessor 
i.omi)crz,  who  also  i)ronoimccs  the  characters  on  it  as  well  as  on  the 
otner  vase  (No.  22 , )  to  he  Cyprian  writin<r.     (See  Aj^pendix.) 

■'■  C  oiiipiire  the  introduction,  p.  50. 


No.  221.     A  Tcrni-cotta  \asc  with  luo  h'ttle  Fnrs 
ami  two  large  j.crforatcd  Handles,  marked  uith 
eJcvcn  strange  character.-.    5.1  :>i.\ 

'Jhe  d.pth  inust  refer  to  the  npj>cr  h^usc  above  the 
\  alace.     It  is  given  as  8.}  m.  in  the  Phutugrai.h 
but  corrected   in   the  descriptive    letter-jyre^^    to 
5i  M.  ;  and  a  like  correction  seems  to  liave  been 
neglected  in  the  liook.— [Kd.J 
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decorations,  namely,  two  encircling  stripes  with  zigzag 
lines,  and  five  lines  round  the  neck.  (No.  222.)  Further, 
I  found  a  vase  rounded  at  the  bottom,  with  perforated 
handles,  and  completely  covered  with  dots  (No.  223)  ;— 
also  two  covers  with  pretty  owls'  heads,  one  of  which 
has  remarkably  large  eyes ; — also  a  fragment  of  the  fore 
part  of  a  vase  with  a  sheep's  head; — a  curious  small  but 
very  broad  vase,  with  three  feet  and  long  tubes  for  hanging 


3" 


No.  22a.  A  splendidly-decorated  Vase  of  Terra- 
cotta, with  three  Feet  and  two  Ears.  From 
the  Palace  (7^  M.). 


No.  223.  A  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  Ears 
and  covered  with  dots.  From  the  Palace 
(7  M.). 


it  up  by  strings ;— a  peculiar  terra-cotta  lamp,  with  a  per- 
forated handle  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  two  other 
projecting  handles,  with  tubes  for  suspension  ; — a  red  jug 
with  a  handle,  a  neck  completely  bent  back,  a  beak-shaped 
mouth,  and  two  eyes  ;* — a  small  vase,  covered  with  dots 
and  possessing  two  handles  and  two  immense  erect  ears ; — 
a  jug,  with  two  female  breasts ; — a  vase,  with  the  owl's  face 
and  the  body  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  and  two  upraised  arm.s ; — 
also  the  upper  portion  of  another  vase,  upon  which  may  be 

*  See  Cut,  No.  54,  p.  87. 


Cotta,  with  two  Handles  and  two 
great  upright  Wings,  From  the 
Palace  (7^  m.). 


seen  a  mouth  below  the  beak  of  the  Trojan  tutelary  goddess ; 
and  a  vase,  with  a  large  hollow  foot,  very  long  tubes  at  the 
sides  for  hanging  it  up,  and  two 
prominent  decorations  in  the  form 
of  spectacles. 

Among  the  smaller  terra-cottas 
found  in  the  palace  of  Priam,  I 
have    particularly  to    mention    a 

vessel  2I  inches  long,  in  a  human  

form,  with  the  owl's  head  of  the   .r        p-    . 

No.  224.  Fine  decorated  Vase  of  Terra- 

Ilian  Athena  and  unusually  large 
eyes:    two  lines    on    the   temples 
appear  to  indicate   the  helmet,  three  horizontal  lines  on 
the  neck  her   armour.=*      The    body   is   covered  with  an 
arched   shield    li    inch   long,  upon  which   there   are  ten 
rows  of  dots,  which  are  probably  intended   to  represent 
the  heads  of  the  small  nails  with  which  the  layers  (7rri;x€9) 
were  fastened  together ;  the  shield  of  Ajax,  for   instance, 
consisted   of  seven    layers    of    hides  and    an    outer   case 
of  copper.f     The  Trojan    goddess  carries   on    both  sides 
a  large  wing,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is  decorated 
with    horizontal    lines.      The   long   hair  at  the   back  of 
the   goddess's  head   is   very  distinct;  it   is   gathered   into 
a  plait,  and  falls  down  almost  as   far  as  her  ankles,  and 
IS  wrought  with  great  care,  reminding  one  extremely  of 
the  very  similar  plaits  of  the  Caryatides  in  the  Erechtheum 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.     Not  only  is  the  idol  hollow, 
but  so  also  are  the  wings ;  the  latter  must  positively  have 
some  symbolical  significance. 

In  the  palace  of  Priam  I  further  met  with  four  marble 
and  three  bone  idols,  with  the  owl's  head  of  the  tutelar 
goddess  of  Troy :  one  of  the  bone  idols  is  painted  with  a 

*  This  most  curious  vase  is  engraved  in  the  Introduction   No   2 1 
P-  37-  '       •  o  J 

f  See  the  passage  quoted  below  to  illustrate  the  shield  found  among 
the  Treasure  (Chapter  XXIIL,  p.  324). 
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[Chap.  XXII. 


white  colour.  I  likewise  discovered  there  ten  marble  idols, 
without  the  owl's  head ;  also  the  fragment  of  a  sword,  as 
well  as  of  a  lance,  a  knife,  and  some  copper  implements ; 
further,  a  dozen  long,  thin  copper  nails,  which  must  have 
served  as  hair  or  dress  pins ;  besides  these,  a  packet  of  five 
dress  pins,  which  have  been  molten  together  in  the  heat  of 
the  conflagration  :  one  of  the  pins  has  two  heads,  one  above 


No.  225.     Five  Copper  Dress  Pins,  molten  together  by  the  conflagration.     From  the  Palace  (8  m.). 

the  other,  the  lower  head  being  perfectly  round.  I  also 
discovered  here  a  perforated  cylinder,  13  inch  long,  made 
of  blue  felspar,  and  ornamented  all  round  with  extremely 
remarkable  engraved  symbols.  I  there  also  discovered  an 
extremely  curious  ivory  article,  which  must  be  part  of 
a  musical  instrument;*  six  sling  bullets  of  loadstone  and 
an  arrow-head. 


No.  226.     Engraved  Cylinder  of  blue  Felspar.         No.  227.     Terra-cotta,  engraved  with  ten  rude 
From  the  Palace  (9  M.).t  Owls'  Faces.     From  the  Palace  (8  M.). 

Of  210  whorls  found  in  the  Palace  adorned  with  Aryan 
reHgious  symbols,  there  are  60  with  engravings  that  I  have 
not   hitherto  met   with,  and  three  terra-cotta    balls  with 


*  See  the  illustration,  No.  7,  p.  25. 

t  This  looks  very  much  like  the  signet-cylinders  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  kings.  — [Kd.] 
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symbolical  signs.  One  of  these  is  especially  remarkable  *  :  it 
has  ten  roughly-engraved  owls'  faces,  so  coarsely  drawn 
that  I  should  not  even  know  them  to  be  owls'  faces,  were 
it  not  that  I  have  occasionally  found  just  as  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  owl's  head  upon  idols.  I  also  discovered 
in  the  same  house  six  beautifully-polished  axes  of  diorite ; 
also  one  of  those  round  twice-perforated  terra-cottas, 
arched  on  both  sides  and  flattened  on  the  edge  of  one  side, 
the  whole  of  this  flat  side  being  filled  with  a  stamp  bear- 
ing the  impression  of  an  eagle  and  a  stag  or  an  antelope  ; 
further,  four  of  those  frequently-described  large  red  goblets, 
round  below  and  with  two  large  handles,  which  can  only 
stand  on  the  mouth.  These  four  goblets  are,  unfortu- 
nately, all  broken,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  have  them 
repaired  till  I  return  to  Athens. 

I  now  venture  positively  to  maintain  that  these  goblets, 
which,  from  my  former  reports  and  drawings  are  known  to 
be  from  5  to  nearly  1 6  inches  high,  must  necessarily  be  the 
Homeric  "SeVa  afxcfyLKvireWa,''  and  that  the   usual  inter- 
pretation of  these  words  by  "  doui/e  cups,  with  a  common 
bottom  in  the  centre^'  is  entirely  erroneous.    It  really  appears 
as  if  this  wrong  translation  arose  solely  through  Aristotle ; 
for,  as  is  clear  from  his  Hist,  Anim,  (9,  40),  there  were 
in  his  time  double  cups  with  a  common  bottom  in  the 
centre ;  and,  in  fact,  many  years  ago  it  is  said  that  such  a 
cup  was  discovered  in  Attica,  and  bought  by  the  Museum 
in   Copenhagen.     But   in  the  Homeric  Troy  there  were 
no  such  cups,  otherwise  I  should  have  found  them.     As 
already  remarked  in  one  of  my  previous  reports  (p.  129),  I 
found  on  the  primary  soil,  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  52^  feet, 
several  fragments  of  brilliant  black  goblets,  which  I  then 
considered  to  be  fragments  of  double  cups,  because  there 


'"  This  is  drawn  as  a  whorl,  and  is  so  called  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  a 
letter,  informing  us  that  it  is  found  to  bear  an  Inscription.  It  is  not 
described  in  the  letter-press  to  the  Photographs.— [Ed.] 
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white  col(»ur.     I  likewise  discovered  there  ten  marble  idols, 
without  the  owFs  head:  also  the  fragment   of  a  sword,  as 
well  as  of  a   lance,  a  knife,  and  some  copper  imj)lement>: 
hirther,  a  do/.en   long,  thin  copper  nails,  which  must  ha\ 
served  as  hair  or  tlress  pins:   besides  these,  a  packet  of   i'w^ 
lirc^s  pins,  whicii  have  been  molten  together  in  the  heat  ol 
the  conflao.Mtion  :  oiie  of  the  pins  lias  two  heads,  one  abo\c 


N«.  ais-     FiTC  eappcr  llfess  fin.-*,,  iiwJtcii  together  by  tltc  ciiiin:i.i;ratt{j!i.     I''r.j;ii  the  l*j|.icc  ,S  ■- 

tlie  other,  the  lower  head  being  j)erfectly  round.  I  aKo 
discuvered  here  a  |)ertoratevl  cylinder,  i|  inch  long,  made 
of  blue  felspar,  and  ornamented  all  round  with  extremely 
remarkable  engra\ed  symbols.  1  there  also  iliscovered  an 
extremely  curious  ivorv  article,  which  must  be  part  of 
a  musical  instrument:*"  six  sling  bullets  of  lo;idstone  anil 
an  arrow-lKTid. 
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Nil.  227.     Terni-cott:i,  cnijnivcd  wiilitcn  i 
Owls"  Faces.      From  the  l';i!:ice    'o  .M. 


Of  210  whorls  found  in  the  Palace  adorned  with  Arvan 
rehfxious  ^rmbols,  there  are  60  with  engravings  that  I  ha\> 
not    liitlierto    met    with,  and    three    terra-C(itta    balls   with 
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svmbolical  signs.  One  of  these  is  Cbpeciallv  remarkable  '^^ :  it 
lias  ten  roughly-engraved  owls'  faces,  so  coarselv  drawn 
that  I  should  not  e\'en  know  tliem  to  be  owls'  faces.  Vvcre 
it  not  that  I  have  occasionally  foimtl  just  as  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  owl's  liead  upon  idols.  I  also  discoxered 
\n  the  same  house  six  Ix'autifully-polished  axes  of  diorite  : 
also  one  of  those  round  twice-peri()rated  terra-cotta^ 
arched  on  both  sides  and  flattened  on  the  ed^e  of  one  side, 
the  wliole  of  this  liat  side  !)eing  hiled  v  ith  a  stamp  bep.r- 
ing  the  imj)ressiv)n  of  an  eagle  and  a  stag  or  an  antelope  : 
furtlier,  four  of  those  Irecuientlv-dcscribed  lar'-e  red  f^oblets, 
rt)untl  below  and  witli  tw^o  large  handles,  which  can  oidy 
st:uid  on  the  mouth.  Tliese  four  goblets  ;ire.  imfortu- 
nately,  all  l)roken,  and  1  shall  not  l)c  able  to  have  them 
repaired  till  1  return  to  Athens. 

I  now  ventiu'c  positively  to  maintain  that  these  r-oblets. 
which,  from  mv  former  rei^orts  and  drawino-s  are  known  to 
be  from  5  to  nearly  16  inches  high,  must  necessarib  be  the 
Th)merie  "SeVa  d/^c/>tK-uVeX\a,"'   :md    that   the    usual    inter- 
pretation of  these  words  by   '' duiihic  cups,  z,'if/>  a  common 
botiom  rn  Ihc  cc;i/rc,"  is  entirely  i  rroneous.     It  really  appear^ 
as  ii  this  wrong  translation   aro^e  solely  throu<di  Aristotle: 
tor,   a.  is  clear  from   his  ///>/.  /luim.  (9.  40),   there  were 
m  his   time   double  cup.  with  a  common    bottom   In  :he 
centre:  and.,  in  fict,  many  years  ago  it  is  said  that  sucli  a 
cup  was  discovered  in  Attica,  and  bought  by  the  Museum 
in    C()|)enhagen.      llut    in    the    Homeric  Tro\'   there    were 
n(»   siicli   cu[)s,  otherwise  I    siiould   have   found  them.      As 
already  remarked  in  one  (;f  my  pivvious  reports  (p.  129),  J 
lound  on  the  [)rin:iary  soil,  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  52:',  feet, 
several  fragment,  of  l^rilliant  black  goblets,  which  1   then 
considered  to   !:>e  fragments  of  double  cups,  because  there 

'"'  This  is  drawn  js  a  70/ior/.  and  i:,  m)  ealicJ  hv  Dr.  Selihein  inn  in  a 
leucr,  iiiforining  -is  thai  it  is  lound  to  Ih-m-  :\.\  in^  lijui. -n.  !i  i>  nol 
descrihed  in  tlic  leUer-|..ress  io  tlie  Plioiouriphs.      |  la..  | 
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was  a  hollow  upon  both  sides  of  the  bottom  ;  but  the 
one  hollow  was  in  all  cases  quite  small  in  comparison  with 
the  other,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  foot  of 
the  cup.  If  SeVas  ayL(\>iKVTre\\ov  means  dotible  ctip^  then 
afJi(l)L(f>opevs  must  mean  double  7Lrn^  which  is  not  possible 
either  in  the  Iliad  (XIII.  92),  the  Odyssey  (XXIV.  74), 
or  elsewhere  in  Homer ;  moreover,  it  has  never  occurred 
to  anyone  to  translate  it  otherwise  than  "  urn  with  two 
handles ;"  consequently,  SeVa?  dficfyLKvireXkov  cannot  be 
translated  otherwise  than  by  "  cup  with  two  handles." 
As  an  actual  double  cup  can,  of  course,  only  be  filled 
on  one  side  at  a  time.  Homer  would  certainly  never  have 
constantly  described  the  filled  cup  as  a  double  cup,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  sense  in  the  name.  By  the  term  dfi(f)i- 
KvrreWov,  however,  he  wished  to  signify  that  the  filled  cup 
was  presented  by  one  handle  and  accepted  by  the  other 
handle.  Interpreted  in  this  manner,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  the  name.* 

The  palace  of  King  Priam  furnished  me  also  with  two 
large  fragments  of  a  large  brilliant  yellow  urn,  adorned 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  engraved  decorations. 
Among  others,  it  has  several  rows  of  circles  running  round 
it,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  triple  cross.  The  elegance 
of  the  vessel  is  enhanced  by  the  broad  handles,  which 
also  have  circles  with  triple  crosses.  In  the  king's  palace  I 
also  discovered  the  handle  of  a  vessel,  broken  off;  it  is 
4i  inches  long,  and  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

In  the  upper  and  more  recent  house,  above  the  Scaean 
Gate,  I  found  the  vase  here  represented,  which  is  pointed 
below,  has  two  handles  and  decorations  in  the  form  of  spec- 
tacles (No.  228) ;  also  the  beautiful  vase,  with  four  handles 
and  a  lid  (No.  229) ;  the  large  jug,  with  one  large  and  two 
small  handles  (No.  230) ;  and  a  number  of  other  vases  and 


*  Thus  Hephnestus  places  a  StVas  a/jK^tKiVcXAoi'  in  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  Hera,  and  she  takes  it  from  his  hand  (Homer's  //iad,  I.  584-5, 
596).— [Ed.] 


jugs  which  I  shall  not  describe,  as  they  have  already  been 

frequently  met  with.     Of  idols  with  owls'  faces  T  have  found 

only    one.       There 

also     I     discovered 

many  fragments   of 

those      large       red 

goblets     with     two 

handles,     which      I 

now  recognise  to  be 

the  Homeric  SeVa? 

dfi(f)LKTJ7reXXoi'. 

As  the  excavation 
above  the  Scasan 
Gate  is  finished,  I 
am  now  again  vigo- 
rously at  work  on 
the  great  platform 
on  the    north    side. 


No.  228 


Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  a  curious  Decoration.     From 
the  upper  and  later  House  above  the  Scsan  Gate  (6  M.) 


which  I  have  lately  had  worked  whenever  I  had  workmen 


No  229.  Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  four 
Handles  and  a  Lid.  From  the  upper 
House  above  the  Scaean  Gate  (6  m.). 


No.  230.  A  great  Jug,  with  Handle  and  two  Ears. 
iTom  the  upper  Houije  above  the  Soean  Gate 
(6  M.). 
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was  a  hollow  upon  both  ^id'.vs  ot  rlic  bottom  :  but  rlie 
«Hic  hollow  \\d->  in  :i!l  c:i>c>  cjUite  ^ni.ill  in  comparison  wirli 
tlic  other,  And  must,  rhcrcforc,  ha\e  been  in  the  toot  oi 
the  cup.  If  SeVa<?  d/^f/itfcuVeX/Xo^'  means  d(Viiffe  lUp^  then 
a\L(\iu\)')ptv^  must  mean  i^ouhlc  nrn,  whiich  is  not  possible 
either  in  the  Iliad  (Xlll.  92),  tlie  Odyssey  (XX1\'.  74). 
or  elsewhere  in  Ilonur:  nu)reo\er,  it  has  never  occurred 
to  anv(»ne  to  translate  it  otherwise  than  ''urn  with  tw. 
luiotlkh ;  consequently  ScVa^  aiMhiKv-rreWov  ciinnot  \\ 
translated  otherwi-e  than  by  "' ^'n\)  with  two  handles.*" 
As  an  actual!  double  cup  can,  of  course,  t)nly  be  filleil 
on  one  side  at  a  time,  Homer  would  certainly  never  ha\^ 
constantly  described  the  tilled  cup  as  a  doul)le  cup,  lor  tlki\ 
would  Iia\e  been  no  sense  in  the  name.  P)V  tlie  terni  a/^</>< 
KuVeXAoF,  however,  he  wished  to  signifv  that  the  tilled  cup 
was  presented  by  one  handle  :m(l  :icceptetl  by  the  othci 
handle.  Interpreted  in  this  manner,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  the  name.* 

Hie  palace  of  King  Priam  furnished  me  also  with  two 
lame  frairments  of  a  laroc  brilliant  vcHow  urn,  adorned 
in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  en2:raved  decorations. 
Among  others,  it  ha^  se\tral  rows  of  circles  running  roimdi 
It,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  triple  cross.  The  elegance 
of  the  vessel  is  enhanced  by  the  broad  handles,  which 
also  have  circles  with  tri|)!e  crosses.  In  the  king's  palace  I 
also  disc()\ered  the  liandle  of  a  vessel,  broken  oH':  it  i- 
4r  inches  long,  and  in  the  torm  of  a  serjient. 

In  the  upper  and  more  recent  liouse,  above  the  Sciran 
(iate,  I  found  the  \  ase  here  representCil,  whicli  is  pointed 
below,  lias  two  Iiandles  and  decorations  in  the  form  of  spec- 
tacles (No.  228);  al^o  the  beautiful  vase,  with  four  handle- 
and  a  lid  (No.  229):  the  large  jug,  with  one  large  and  two 
small  liantlles  (No.  2 jo)  ;  and  a  number  of  other  vases  and 

!  iuis  Ilcpliieslys  j>ia(cs  a   ^-.i-ns  o/yx/jfKrvTtAAfir  in  tlic  h;ui<!  oi  hi- 
motlk!.  i  Icnu  mA  Am:  take.-  ii  li'.'iii  liis  liaiui  {Unincr's  J/iiuL  I.  5>*^4-s- 
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lUgs  which   1   shali  not   describe,  as  tliey  ha\e  already  been 
frequently  met  with.     Of  idols  with  owf^'  faci>s  I  h.iv  .'ti  muhI 
Diih     one.        'Hiere 
also      I     discovered 
nian\'    i'raL>nienrs   ol 

cs 

tliose  large  red 
goblets  with  two 
handles,  which  I 
now  recoiMiise  10  be  ri-i 
rile  llonieric  SeVas' 
ajKJnKVTreWor . 

As  the  e\ca\  ;Uion 
above  the  Scran 
(iate  is  finisiied,  1 
am  now  ai>ain  xx^ia- 
rously  at  work  on 
the  great  ])]attorrii 
K)n  the  north  side, 
^vhich   I   have  lately  had  worked  whenever   I   I,  id  workmen 


\,.. 


■  '  1^1  r.i  I  .  ii  i.,  \  .i- 

'i"    i'l'I'cr  .:ud  Liter  (!■ 


>  I   I 


'  I  till   CJlKl   \  .i~>\     Ulil,    luiU 

"•'ik-,  ,tU(ia  l.iii.     Kr.jMi  the  upi-cr 
•Mivc-  ;dH>vc  the  ^cican  ( '.aU-    u  \\  ] 
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to  spare.  We  now  come  upon  several  houses  there  at  a 
depth  of  from  ^^  to  20  feet;  also,  as  it  seems,  upon  a 
great  wall  of  fortification  in  the  lower  strata. 

As  it  is  extremely  important  to  know  what  were  the 
fortifications  on  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Pergamus 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  as  I  see  another  wall, 
II i  feet  thick,  running  in  a  north-western  direction  from 
the  Scaean  Gate,  which  however  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
from  this  side, — during  the  last  eight  days  I  have  been 
making  a  cutting,  ^^  feet  broad  and  141  long,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  hill,  at  the  point  where,  in  April  1870, 
I  made  the  first  cutting,  which  therefore  my  men  call 
7)  iidfifirf  TO)v  dvaaKa(f)(ov  ("  the  grandmother  of  the  exca- 
vations"). I  am  having  the  debris  removed  simultaneously 
by  a  small  platform,  made  at  a  depth  of  34^  feet  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  and  by  three  galleries.  The  distance 
is  not  great,  and  the  wheel-barrows  proceed  across  level 
ground,  and  moreover  the  dibris  here  is  very  light,  and 
only  requires  to  be  thrown  down  the  declivity;  so  the 
work  advances  very  rapidly.  Upon  the  lower  platform  I 
came  upon  the  surrounding  wall  built  by  Lysimachus, 
which  is  13  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick,  and  is  composed 
of  large  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  laid  upon  one  another 
without  any  kind  of  cement.  I  have  just  finished  break- 
ing through  this  wall.  Directly  behind  it  I  came  upon 
an  older  wall,  8  J  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick,  which  is 
composed  of  large  hewn  stones  joined  with  earth,  and 
which  of  course  I  am  also  having  broken  through.  This 
second  wall  is  immediately  followed  by  that  wall  of  large 
hewn  stones  which  I  laid  bare  three  years  ago,  and  which 
I  have  hitherto  regarded  as  a  bastion ;  it  is,  however, 
probable  that  it  will  prove  to  be  something  else,  and  I  shall 
describe  it  in  detail  in  my  next  report. 

This  part  of  the  Pergamus  was  evidently  much  lower 
in  ancient  times ;  as  seems  to  be  proved  not  only  by 
the  surrounding  wall,  which  must  at  one  time  have  risen 
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to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
whereas  it  is  now  covered  with  i6i  feet  of  ddbris^  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  Hellenic  period,  which  here 
extend  down  to  a  great  depth.  It  appears,  in  fact,  as 
if  the  rubbish  and  refuse  of  habitations  had  been  thrown 
down  here  for  centuries,  in  order  to  increase  the  height 
of  the  place.  This  also  explains  how  it  is  that  1  find  here 
a  quantity  of  small  but  interesting  objects  from  the  Greek 
period.  Among  others  are  24  heads  of  terra-cotta  figures,  1 7 
of  which  are  of  great  beauty ;  also  a  great  number  of  other 
fragments  of  statuettes  of  the  same  description,  which  dis- 
play skilful  workmanship;  a  terra-cotta  slab  5i  inches  in 
length,  upon  which  is  a  representation  of  a  woman ;  also 
eight  small  terra-cotta  slabs,  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  upon 
which  I  find  very  curious  and  to  me  utterly  unknown 
objects  in  high  relief.*  I  also  found  here  the  fragments 
of  some  vessels  of  exquisite  workmanship  ;  two  beautifully 
decorated  lamps ;  and  a  leaden  plate,  2f  inches  long  and 
broad,  with  a  pig's  head  in  bas-relief,  which,  as  I  con- 
jecture, may  have  been  a  coin.  We  also  discovered  here 
a  vessel  28!  inches  long,  of  an  extremely  fanciful  shape, 
with  a  long  and  very  thin  foot,  a  long  thin  neck,  and  two 
enormous  handles. 

Upon  the  great  platform, 
at  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet), 
we  found  a  very  remarkable  cup, 
which  has  a  handle,  and  in  its 
hollow  foot  four  oval  holes, 
pierced  opposite  to  one  another. 
Last  year  I  repeatedly  found  the 
feet  of  cups  of  this  sort  at  a 
depth  of  from  46  to  52^  feet,  but 
hitherto  I  have  never  met  with 

an   entire   goblet   of  this   form.  N0.231.    a  remarkable  Xerra-cotta  Cup 

*  See  the  Cuts  placed  as  headings  to  the  "  Table  of  Contents/'  and 
"  List  of  Illustrations." 
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to  Sparc.  We  now  come*  upon  several  houses  there  at  a 
depth  of  from  jj  to  10  feet:  also,  as  it  seems,  uj)on  a 
"Teat  wall  of  fortiheation  in  the  lower  strata. 

As  it  is  extremely  imjiorrant  to  know  what  were  the 
fortifications  on  the  west  and  norrh-west  of  the  Fergamus 
at  tlie  time  of  the  Trojan  Vsar,  and  as  I  see  another  wall, 
I  I  .•.  feet  thick,  rtmning  in  a  north-western  direction  iVoin 
the  Sc\i\in  (iatc,  which  ho'Aewr  it  is  im|)ossihle  to  follow 
from  this  side, — during  the  ia^t  eight  days  I  ha\  e  l)een 
making  a  cutting,  33  feet  hroacl  and  141  long,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  hill,  at  t!ie  point  where,  in  April  1870, 
I  made  flic  first  cutting,  whicli  therefore  my  men  call 
17  /j.a7'./^i7  tCop  avaa Ka(liCov  ("the  grandmother  of  the  exca- 
vations"). I  am  having  the  d^n's  removed  simultaneousl\ 
l>y  a  small  platform,  made  at  a  depth  of  34 1  feet  on  the 
dcclivitv  of  the  hill,  and  by  three  galleries.  The  distance 
is  not  great,  and  tlie  wheel-harrows  proceed  across  level 
groiuid,  and  moreover  the  dcuris  here  is  very  light,  and 
only  requires  to  he  thrown  down  the  declivity;  so  the 
work  adviHices  \ery  rapidly.  U|)t)n  the  lower  platform  I 
came  upon  the  surroimding  wall  built  by  Lysimachus, 
which  is  13  feet  liigh  and  10  feet  tliick,  and  is  composed 
(d  large  hev/n  blocks  of  limestone  laid  u[)on  one  anotlier 
without  any  kind  of  cement.  I  have  just  finished  break- 
in"  throu<2;h  this  wall.  Directly  behind  it  I  came  uDon 
an  older  wall,  8?  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick,  which  is 
composed  of  lar^e  hewn  stones  joined  with  earth,  and 
which  of  course  I  am  also  liavin£>;  broken  throuirh.  Thi.^ 
second  wall  is  immediately  followed  by  that  wall  of  laroe 
hewn  atones  which  I  laid  bare  three  years  ago,  and  which 
I  ha\e  hitherto  regarded  as  a  bastion;  it  is,  however, 
probable  that  it  will  prove  to  be  something  else,  and  I  shall 
describe  it  in  detail  in  my  next  report. 

Tikis  part  of  the  Pergamus  was  evidently  much  lower 
ui  ancient  time,:  as  seems  to  Ix-  pro\ed  not  only  In 
the  surroiiiidinii,  wall,  winch   must    at  one  time  ha\e  risen 
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to  a  considerable  heioht  above  the  surface  (»r  the  hill, 
whereas  it  is  now  covered  with  i6:V  feet  of  ilcinis.  but 
also  by  the  remains  of  the  Hellenic  period,  whicli  liere 
extend  down  to  a  great  deptli.  It  ai)pears,  in  fiict,  a^ 
if  the  rubbish  and  refuse  of  liai^itations  had  been  thrown 
down  licre  for  centin-ies,  in  order  to  increasv'  th-e  heialu- 
of  the  place.  This  also  explains  how  it  is  that  I  hnd  here 
a  quantity  of  small  but  interesting  ohijects  from  the  (ireek 
period.  Among  others  are  24  heads  of  terra-cotta  figure^  i  7 
of  which  are  of  great  beauty:  also  a  oreat  number  of  other 
fragments  of  statuettes  of  the  same  description,  w  liich  dis- 
play skilful  workmanshi]:) :  a  terra-cotta  slab  3.'.  inches  in 
length,  u])on  which  is  a  repixvsentation  of  a  woman  :  also 
eiglit  small  terra-cotta  slabs,  nearly  2  inches  in  knpth,  unon 
which  1  find  very  curious  and  to  me  utterlv  unknown 
objects  in  high  relief*  1  also  {(mmX  here  the  fragiiients 
of  some  vessels  of  exqiusite  workmanship:  two  beautifully 
decorated  Iam])s :  and  a  leaden  plate,  2',  inches  long  and 
broad,  with  a  pigs  head  in  bas-relief,  whicii,  as  1  con- 
lecture,  may  liave  been  a  coin.  We  also  discovered  here 
a  vessel  28,'  inches  long,  of  an  extremely  fanciful  shape, 
with  a  long  and  very  tliin  foot,  a  long  thin  neck,  and  two 
enormous  liandles. 

I'pon  the  great  |)latform, 
at  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet), 
we  found  a  very  remarkable  cuo. 
which  has  a  handle,  and  in  its 
hollow  foot  four  o\al  holes, 
pierced  opposite  to  one  another. 
Last  year  I  repeatedly  ibund  the 
feet  of  ctips  of  this  sort  at  a 
depth  of  from  46  to  '-^i\  feet, but 
hitlierto  I  have  ne\er  met  with 
an  entire  goblet  of  this  form. 

"••■  Sec  the  Cuts  ])l:icctl  as  lieadin.iis  to  the  •'  I'lh'e  (  ,  Coniciiis.""  and 
"List  of  Illustrations." 
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As  I  no  longer  require  the  surface  of  the  Tower  for 
removing  the  (iSn's^  I  have  had  it  quite  cleared,  and  I 
find  in  the  centre  of  it  a  depression,  45  i  feet  long,  from 
8i  to  14J  feet  broad,  and  barely  3  feet  deep,  which  may 
have  been  used  for  the  archers.*  It  has  now  become 
evident  to  me  that  what  I  last  year  considered  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  second  storey  of  the  Great  Tower  are  only 
benches  made  of  stones  joined  with  earth,  three  of  which 
may  be  seen  rising  behind  one  another  like  steps.f  From 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  Tower  and  those  of 
the  Sciran  Gate,  I  perceive  that  the  Tower  never  can 
have  been  higher  than  it  now  is. 

The  excavations  of  the  north  side  of  the  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Calvert,  which  I  opened  to  discover  other  sculptures, 
have  been  stopped  for  some  time,  as  I  can  no  longer  come 
to  terms  with  him.  At  present,  I  have  only  two  foremen, 
for  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  Georgios  Photidas,  three  weeks 
ago,  for  urgent  reasons. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  mention  that,  during  the 
Greek  Easter  festival,  accompanied  by  my  esteemed  friend, 
Judge  Schells  of  Ratisbon,  and  my  wife,  I  visited  Bunar- 
bashi  and  the  neighbouring  heights.  In  their  presence,  I 
made  some  small  excavations,  and  I  have  proved  that  even 
in  the  village  the  accumulation  of  ddbris  amounts  only  to 
1 3  foot  in  the  court-yards  of  the  buildings,  and  that  upon 
and  beside  the  street  there  is  nothing  but  the  virgin  earth ; 
further,  that  upon  the  small  site  of  Gergis,  at  the  end  of 
the  heights,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  identical  with 
Troy,  the  naked  rock  projects  everj^here  ;  and  besides, 
in  the  accumulation  of  cUbris^  which  nowhere  amounts 
to  if  foot  in  the  town  itself,  and  to  only  a  little  more  in 
the  Acropolis,  I  found  nothing  but  fragments  of  pottery 
from  the  Hellenic  period,  that  is,  firom  the  third  and  fifth 
centuries  b.c. 

*  See  Plan  IL,  and  Plan  III.  on  p.  306,  at  the  maik  b. 

+  See  PLm  IL,  and  *-  on  Plan  III.,  p.  306.     Compare  p.  213. 
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I    must   also  add   that  I   now   positively   retract   my 
former  opinion,  that  Ilium  was  inhabited  up  to  the  ninth 
century  after  Christ,  and  I  must  distinctly  maintain  that 
its  site  has  been  desolate  and  uninhabited  since  the   end 
of  the  fourth  century.      I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  de- 
ceived   by  the   statements   of  my   esteemed   friend,    Mr 
Frank  Calvert,  of  the  Dardanelles,  who  maintained  that 
there  were  documents  to  prove   that  the  place  had  been 
inhabited  up  to  the   thirteenth   and   fourteenth   centuries 
after  Christ.     Such  documents,  if  they  really  do  exist,  must 
necessarily  refer   to    Alexandria   Troas,   which   is   always 
as   for   instance   in    the   New    Testament,    simply    called 
Troas ;  for  on  its  site  quanrides  of  Byzanrine  antiquiries 
are   found   even    on    the    surface,    which    seem    to    prove 
that  the  city  was  inhabited  up  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  still  longer.    Here  in  Ilium,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
IS    no    trace    of   Byzanrine    architecture,    of    Byzanrine 
sculpture,  of  Byzanrine  pottery,    or   of  Byzanrine    coins 
Altogether  I  found  only  two  copper  medals  of  Byzanrine 
monasteries,  which  may  have  been  lost  by  shepherds.     I 
found  hundreds  of  corns  belonging  to  the  rime  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Constans  II.,  but  no  medals  whatever 
of  the  later  emperors. 

As   hitherto   it   was   in    the   Pergamus    alone   that   I 
found  no  trace  of  the  Byzantine  period,  I  thought  that 
"'^  °°Iy  the  fortress  that  was  uninhabited  during  that 
Fnod,  but  that  the  region  of  the  city  had  beea  oc<ipied. 
But  my  fifteen  shafts,  which  I  am  having  made  on  the 
most  vanous  points  of  the  site  of  Ilium,  as  well  as  the 
two  shafts  made  upon  the  primary  soil,   prove,  as  any- 
one may  convince  himself   that  below  the  surface  there 
B  no  trace  of  the  Byzantine  period,  nay  that,  beyond  a 
very  thm  layer  of  earth,   which   however   only  e4ts   in 
some  parts,  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  period  extend  up  to 
the  vcorsurfkce,  and  that  in  several  of  the  shafts  I  came 
upon  the  walls  of  Greek  houses  even  on  the  surfece 
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As  I  no  longer  require  the  surface  of  the  Tower  for 
removing  the  dSri's,  I  have  had  it  quite  cleared,  and  I 
find  in  the  centre  of  it  a  depression,  45  i  feet  long,  from 
8 J  to  145  feet  broad,  and  barely  3  feet  deep,  which  may 
have  been  used  for  the  archers.*  It  has  now  become 
evident  to  me  that  what  I  last  year  considered  to  be  the 
ruins  of  a  second  storey  of  the  Great  Tower  are  only 
benches  made  of  stones  joined  with  earth,  three  of  which 
may  be  seen  rising  behind  one  another  like  steps.f  From 
this,  as  well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  Tower  and  those  of 
the  Sccxan  Gate,  I  perceive  that  the  Tower  never  can 
have  been  higher  than  it  now  is. 

The  excavations  of  the  north  side  of  the  field  belonging 
to  Mr.  Calvert,  which  I  opened  to  discover  other  sculptures, 
have  been  stopped  for  some  time,  as  I  can  no  longer  come 
to  terms  with  him.  At  present,  I  have  only  two  foremen, 
for  I  was  obliged  to  dismiss  Georgios  Photidas,  three  weeks 
ago,  for  urgent  reasons. 

In  conclusion,   I    have   to    mention  that,    during   the 
Greek  Easter  festival,  accompanied  by  my  esteemed  friend. 
Judge  Schells  of  Ratisbon,  and  my  wife,  I  visited  Bunar- 
bashi  and  the  neighbouring  heights.     In  their  presence,  I 
made  some  small  excavations,  and  I  have  proved  that  even 
in  the  village  the  accumulation  of  dSris  amounts  only  to 
1 3  foot  in  the  court-yards  of  the  buildings,  and  that  upon 
and  beside  the  street  there  is  nothing  but  the  virgin  earth ; 
further,  that  upon  the  small  site  of  Gergis,  at  the  end  of 
the  heights,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  identical  with 
Troy,  the  naked  rock   projects  everywhere;    and  besides, 
in  the  accumulation  of  dSris,   which    nowhere   amounts 
to   If  foot  in  the  town  itself,  and  to  only  a  httle  more  in 
the  Acropolis,  I  found  nothing  but  fragments  of  pottery 
from  the  Hellenic  period,  that  is,  from  the  third  and  fifth 
centuries  b.c. 


♦  See  Plan  II.,  and  Plan  III.  on  p.  306,  at  the  mark  l^. 

t  See  Plan  II.,  and  .-  on  Plan  III.,  p.  306.     Compare  p.  213. 
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I    must   also  add   that  I   now   positively   retract    my 
former  opmion,  that  Ilium  was  inhabited  up  to  the  ninth 
century  after  Christ,  and  I  must  distinctly  maintain  that 
its  site  has  been  desolate  and  uninhabited  since  the   end 
of  the  fourth  century.      I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  de^ 
ceived    by   the   statements    of  my    esteemed    friend,    Mr. 
Frank  Calvert,   of  the  Dardanelles,  who   maintained  that 
there  were  documents  to  prove   that  the  place  had  been 
inhabited  up  to  the   thirteenth    and    fourteenth    centuries 
after  Christ.     Such  documents,  if  they  really  do  exist,  must 
necessarily  refer   to    Alexandria   Troas,   which    is   alwavs 
as   for   instance   in    the   New    Testament,    simply    called 
Troas ;  for  on  its  site  quantities  of  Byzantine  antiquities 
are    found   even    on    the   surface,   which    seem    to    prove 
that  the  city  was  inhabited  up  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  still  longer.    Here  in  Ilium,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
IS    no    trace    of   Byzantine    architecture,    of    Byzantine 
sculpture,  of  Byzantine  pottery,   or   of  Byzantine   coins. 
Altogether  I  found  only  two  copper  medals  of  Byzantine 
monasteries,  which  may  have  been  lost  by  shepherds      I 
found  hundreds  of  coins  belonging  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  Constahs  II.,  but  no  medals  whatever 
ot  the  later  emperors. 

As   hitherto   it   was   in    the   Pergamus    alone   that    I 
found  no  trace  of  the  Byzantine  period,   I  thought  that 
It  was  only  the  fortress  that  was  uninhabited  during  that 
period,  but  that  the  region  of  the  city  had  beea  occupie.l. 
But  my  fifteen  shafts,  which  I  am  having  made  on  tlic 
most  various  points  of  the  site  of  Ilium,  as  well  as  the 
two  shafts  made  upon  the  primary  soil,   prove,  as   any- 
one may  convince  himself,    that  below  the  surface  there 
IS  no  trace  of  the  Byzantine  period,  nay  that,  beyond  a 
very  thin  layer  of  earth,   which   however   only  exists   in 
some  parts,  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  period  extend  up  to 
the  very  surface,  and  that  in  several  of  the  shafts  I  came 
upon  the  walls  of  Greek  houses  even  on  the  surfece 
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It  is  impossible  that  a  Byzantine  town  or  a  Byzantine 
village,  nay,  that  even  a  single  Byzantine  house,  can  have 
stood  upon  this  hilly  and  stone-hard  ground,  which  covers 
the  ruins  of  a  primeval  city,  without  leaving  the  most 
distinct  traces  of  its  existence,  for  here,  where  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year  it  never  rains,  except  during  rare 
thunderstorms,  the  productions  of  human  industry  do  not 
become  weather-beaten  and  destroyed,  as  in  other  countries 
where  there  is  frequent  rain.  The  very  fragments  of  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions,  which  I  find  here  in  the  Pergamus 
and  in  the  other  districts  of  the  city,  upon  the  surface,  and 
which  have  lain  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  at  least  1500 
years,  are  still  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made 
yesterday. 

Trusting  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  and 
under  the  impression  that  Ilium  had  been  inhabited  for 
a  long  time  under  the  Byzantine  dominion,  I  described  the 
wall,  composed  of  Corinthian  pillars  and  cement,  10  feet 
thick,  and  which  gave  me  so  much  trouble  to  break 
through  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Pergamus,  as  of 
Byzantine  architecture.  (Pp.  230,  250.)  I  am  now,  how- 
ever, forced  to  believe  that  the  Temple  of  Athena,  to  which 
these  pillars  belong,  was  destroyed  by  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  first  Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  or  at  latest  during  that  of  Constantine  II.,  and 
that  this  wall  was  built  of  its  ruins  about  the  same  time. 
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No.  232  (8  M.)- 


No.  233  (7  M.). 


Curious  Terra-cottas  from  the  Trojan  Stratum.  Dr.  Schliemann  takes  No.  232  for  a  pair  of  pegs  for 
hanging  up  clothes.  No.  233  is  a  strange  animal  figure,  solid,  except  for  a  tube  passing  through 
the  body  and  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  cannot  have  been  a  vessel.  Dr.  Schliemann  thinks  it 
may  represent  the  chimerra  {Iliad,  VI.  179,  foil.,  "  In  front  a  Hon,  behind  a  serpent,  and  in  the 
middle  a  chimaera  ").     In  one  sense,  certainly,  the  name  seems  appropriate. 
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It  is  impossible  tluit  a  Bvzantinc  town  or  a  Bvzanrinc 
village,  nav,  that  even  a  single  Byzantine  house,  can  liave 
stood  ii|)on  this  hillv  and  stone-liard  ground,  which  co\ers 
the  ruins  of  a  primeval  city,  without  lea\  ing  the  most 
distinct  traces  of  its  existence,  for  here,  where  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year  it  ne\er  rains,  excei)t  (hirinii  rare 
thunderstorms,  the  productions  of  human  industry  (!o  not 
become  weatlier-beaten  and  destroyed,  as  in  other  countries 
where  there  is  tVeejuent  rain,  llie  ver\'  fragments  of  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions,  which  I  find  here  in  the  Pergamus 
and  in  the  other  districts  of  the  city,  upon  the  surface,  and 
which  liavc  lain  ex|)osetl  to  the  open  air  lor  at  least  1300 
years,  are  still  almost  a^  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made 
yesterday. 

Trustino  to  the  statetiients  of  Mr.  Frank  C'ahert.  and 
under  the  im])ression  that  Ilium  had  been  inhabited  lor 
a  lonir  time  under  the  Bvzantinc  dominion,  I  described  the 
wall,  composed  of  C\)rinthian  pillars  and  cement,  10  feet 
thick,  and  which  ga\e  me  so  much  trouble  to  break 
through  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Pergamus,  as  ol 
Byzantine  architecture.  (Pp.  230,  230.)  1  am  now,  how- 
ever, forced  to  belie\e  that  the  Temple  oi*  Athena,  to  which 
these  pillars  belon<i,  was  destroved  bv  the  religious  zeal  of 
the  first  Christians  as  earlv  as  the  reio;n  of  C'onstantine 
the  (ireat,  or  at  latent  during  that  of  Constantine  II.,  and 
that  this  wall  was  Iniilt  of  its  ruins  about  the  same  time. 
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Curious  Tcrra-coitas  from  the  Trojan  Stratiiin.    Dr.  Sciilicmami  takes  No.  232  fur  a  pair  of  pc--  f^r 
han.nin«  up  clothes.     No.  233  is  a  stran.^c  animal  tisiirc,  solid,  c.\cept  for  a  tube  passing;  tlip«u-h 
the  boily  ami  .>peii  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  cannot  ha\e  been  a  \e>vc!.      Dr.   Schlicmann  tliink-  it 
may  represent  the  (//////«  ;v/   (///W,  VI.  179.  toll.,  '•  In  front  a  li'm,  behind  a  «erpcnt,  and   in   tl> 
middle  .1  chinuera  "  .      In  one  -enst;,  cert.iinly,  the  name  seems  appp'j.riate. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Furjer    discoveries    of   fortifications  -  The   ^rea^    discovery   of  the 
IREASURE  on  the  ./0'«'<r//- Expedient  for  its  preservation  -  The 
articles  of  the  Treasure  described  -  The  Shield -The  Caldron - 
Bottle  and  Vases  of  Gold  -  The  golden  U.a,  d/.^.KvV.AAo.  -  Modes 
of  working  the  gold  -A  cup  of  electrum  -  Silver  plates  proteblj 
the  talents  of  Ho.«er- Vessels  of  Silver-Copper  lan^heads 
the.    peculiar    form -Copper    battle-axes  -  Chopper  diggers - 
Metal  articles  fused  together  by  the  conflagration  -  A  kn^e  and 
a  piece  of  a  sword  -  Signs  of  the  Treasure  having  been  packed 
ma  wooden   chest -The   Key   found-The   Treasure  probaby 
left  behind  m  an  effort  to  escape -Other  articles  found  near  the 
Treasure  -  1  he  thousands  of  gold  jewels  found  in  a  silver  vase  -  The 
two  golden  Diadems  -  The  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  finger-rings  - 
The  smaller  jewels  of  gold  -  Analysis  of  the  copper  articles  by  M 
Landerer-  Discovery  of  another  room  in  the  Palace  containing  an 
inscribed  stone,  and   curious   terra-cottas  —  Silver  dishes  — Greek 
terra-cotta  figures -Great  abundance  of  the  owl-faced  vases 
Limited   extent    of   Troy -Its    walls    traced  -  Poetic    exaggerations 
of  Homer-77...«.^,-.«/^,/;,,  ,/ Trov's  reality  established -It 
was  as  large  as  the  primitive  Athens  and  Mycen^  -  The  wealth 
and  power  of  Troy- Great  height  of  its  houses  -  Probable  popu 
lation- Troy  known  to  Homer  only  by  tradition  -  Question  of  a 
lemple  in  Homers  time  -  Characteristics  of  the  Trojan  stratum 
o    remains,  and  their  difterence  from  those  of  the  lowest  stratum  - 

through  the  whole  hill-  Error  of  Strabo  about  the  utter  destruction 
of   Iroy-Part   of  the  real   Troy  unfortunately  destroyed  in   the 
earher  excavations ;  but  many  Trojan  houses  brought  to  light  since 
-  The   stones   of  Troy  not  used  in   building  other  cities  -  The 
Irojan   houses   of  sun-dried   bricks,   except   the    most    important 
buildings,  which   are   of  stones  and  earth  -  Extent  and  results  of 
the  excavations  —  Advice  to  future  explorers 
Further    excavations    on    the  North   side-Veiy   curious   terra-cotta 
vessels -Perforated   vases -A    terracotta    with  hieroglyphics - 
Heads  of  oxen  and  horses;  their  probable  significance  -  Idols  of 
the  Ilian  Athena  -  Greek  and  Roman  medals -Greek  inscriptions 
-Final  close  of  the  excavations:  thanksgiving  for  freedom  from 
serious   accidents  -  Commendations  of  Nicolaus  Saphyros  Jannakis, 
and  other  assistants,  and  of  the  artist  Polychronios  Tempesis  and 
the  engineer  Adolphe  Laurent. 
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lunlRT    ,iisr,n  cries    of    torlin,„ii,:,ns        The    ..•,„/    ,/«■,,:.„■•,■    ,>/■   /A- 

I  KKAsr.K  ,vv    /A-  .-//,■  ;..,,//         ,:,,„,,,,„,    ,;„.    -.^    ,„,,^,,.^.^„; "  „    ;    ,,,,^^, 
.HUck-s  ol    (he     I  assure  .lesnil,.,!      -  The  Si,ieM       The  Cal.h-,,,,    - 
...  ,,         ,       ^'"^  .-*^-'^'^'>-."s^  .v^(/>.'.K-r-cAAo/'       erodes 

.     w.H    ,n^  >he  ,..1,1        A,ui..,relc.„„,n       S,lvcr  ,,l:ues.  ,.,■o|,:,„lv 
..K    A.v///.  .,|    llonur       \es.els   ..f    Silver --- Co,,|,er   I:,n,e-hculs'- 
ll.e.r     ,,cculi:,r     lonu  -  Copper     hatlle-.xes        Copper    .l,.„,er.- 
.\lei:.l    articles    !„.cd   ...-ether   l.y  the   co]!lIa.rati<.n  -     \   knnc  aa.I 

:'  ^'"■"''  '",'  "•*',"■'  "-^'-"^  "'"  '''-'  '''V^'^'He  havin,.  l.ecn  j.ackcd 
n.  M  woo.le„  cnest  -  The  Key  Cotnul  The  Treasure  prol.ahly 
lea  Ix-htn.l  ,,,  an  ettort  to  escape  ( -ther  articles  fotin,!  near  the 
livasiire  I  nc  thousaa,lsof:;ol,l  jeuels  louiul  in  a  silver  v  ,se  The 
nvo  gokle.>  I  .n.lenis        The  ear-rin^s,  l.racelcs.  an.l   Cn.rei-niv.s 

IK.  smaller   ,eue!s   of  o,,l,l        A-.alysis  of  the  copper  a.ticlcs  W  M 
l.an.lerer        I  )i.covery  of  another  room  in  the   i'alace  <  ont  linin' ■  an' 
ins.ril.cd  stone,   an.!    cnriois    teiTa-,-ott;,s       Silver    .lishes        Creel- 
lerra-cotla  h-nres       Creal  alam.lanco  oCllie  .nvl-la.e.l  vas-s 
1. muted    extent    of    Troy-      Its    walls     trace,!   -     l.oCc    exa^^eralions 

'"   '™' ^ ''"■'""■  .C'-'V/ /,'////  ,y-TK..^-s  ;r„///v  rsM,/isA:/       h 

»as  as   lai-e  as   tiie  ,)nmitive   Alliens   an.l    Mvcenie  -  ■  The  wealth 
and  power  of  Troy   -  (Ire  U  hoiKh,  of  its  houses        ProhaMc  popii- 
aiou --  I  roy  known  to  ]lo„,er  onlv  l,y  tra.lition       (),iesti,m  of  a 
lemple   in   Ilomei  s  time       Characteristics  oi'  the   Troian  slraUim 
..    remains,  and  their  dilleren,  e  Iroin  those  of  th.e  lowest'  slrilinn 
I  he  former  opinion  on  this  ]>oi„l  >v,-alled       L.ver  of  metallic  .,„;/„• 
tm-o.,j;h  the  whole  hill    -  Error  of  S.raho  al.o.it  die  utter  destrti.  tion 
"I     Iroy-l-art    of  the   real    Troy  iinlbrliii.atelv  dcsjroved  in    the 
c:nlier  excavations;  l.tit  many  Trojan  hunses  hnuisht  to  li.ht  sin.e 
--  Ihe    stones    ol    Troy   not   iise.l   in    Imildm-   other   ,  ilk's        The 
Irojan    ho.tses   of  sun-dried    l.ri.ks,    excej.t    the    most    important 
Imildinys,   whi.h    are   of   stones  and  earth --  IvMent  and  results  of 
the  excavations  — Ad\  ice  to    fiitino   exjilorers 
l-unher    excavations    on    the  Xorth    si.le  ■-  Very   ctiriotis    terr  ,-cotl  , 
vessels       IVrloraled    vases-   A     terracotta     with   liiero^ilvphics 
Heads  o!   oxen  and  horses:  their  ,,r(,l,ahle  si^niiicance  '   '  hlols  of 
the  Ihan  Athena    -  Greek  and  Roman  me.lals       C,eek  inMriptions 
■l-i":il  <I..seol    the  excavations:  tkmks^j^  i,,.  for  (Vedoin   fiv.n, 
serious    :u,idents      Commen.lalions  of  XicoIausSapluros  I  .„„  ,kis 
•m.l  other  :iss;stanls.  and  of  the  artist   l'olv<hn,ni,.s  Tempesis    ,n.l 
the  engineer  Adolphe  Laurent. 
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Troy,  June  17th,  1873. 

Since  my  report  of  the   loth  of  last  month  I  have  been 
especially  anxious  to   hasten  the  great   excavation  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  hill,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  made 
a  deep  cutting  on  the  west  side  also,  in  which,  unfortunately, 
I  came  obliquely  upon  the  enclosing  wall  of  Lysimachus, 
which  is  13  feet  high  and   10  feet  thick.     I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  break  out  from  this  wall  a  double  quantity  of 
stones  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance  ;  but  I  again  came  upon 
the  ruins  of  colossal   buildings   of  the   Hellenic  and  pre- 
Hellenic  periods,  so  that  this  excavation  can  only  proceed 
slowly.     Here,  at  a  distance  of  69  feet  from  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  I  met  with  an  ancient 
enclosure  5  feet  high,  and  with  a  projecting  battlement.     It 
is   not   connected   with  the  wall  which  runs  out   from   the 
Scaean  Gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and,  on  account  of 
its  very  different  structure  and  small  height,  it  must  belong 
to  a  post-Trojan  period.     In  any  case,  however,  it  is  much 
older  than  the  Greek  colony,  because  it  is  built  of  stones 
and  earth,  and  because  I  found  by  the  side  of  it  several 
marble  idols   of  the  tutelar  goddess  of  Ilium.     I  am,  un- 
fortunately, obliged  to  break  down  a  portion  of  this  wall  to 
a  length  of  i  yh  feet,  in  order  to  proceed  further,  but  I  have 
left  standing  nearly  8  feet  of  the  part  I  have  excavated, 
so  that  the  wall  may  be  examined.     Behind  it  I  found  a 
level  place  paved   partly  with  large  flags  of  stone,  partly 
with  stones  more  or  less  hewn,  and   after  this    a  wall  of 
fortification  20  feet  high  and  5  feet  thick,  built   of  large 
stones    and  earth ;    it  runs  below  my  wooden  house,  but 
6i   feet  above  the  Trojan  city  wall  which  proceeds  from 
the  Scaean  Gate. 

In  the  new  large  excavation  on  the  north-west  side, 
which  is  connected  with  the  one  I  have  just  been  describing, 
I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  splendid  wall  of  large 
hewn  stones,  which  I  uncovered  in  April  1870,  belongs  to 
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a  tower,  the  lower  projecting  part  of  which  must  have  been 
built  durmg  the  first  period  of  the  Greek  colony,  whereas  its 
upper  portion  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Lysimachus. 
(See  Plate  XIII.)    To  this  tower  also  belongs  the  wall  that  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  9  feet  high  and  6  feet  broad 
and  as  continuous  with  the  surrounding  wall  of  Lysimachus ' 
and  so  does  the  wall  of  the  same  dimensions,  situated  40  feet' 
from  It,  which  I  have  likewise  broken  through.    Behind  the 
latter,  at  a  depth  of  from  26  to  30  feet,  I  uncovered  the 
Irojan  city  wall  which  runs  out  from  the  Sc^an  Gate 

In  excavating  this  wall  further  and  directly  by  the  side 
of  the  palace  of  King  Priam,*  I  came  upon  a  large  copper 
article  of  the  most  remarkable  form,  which  attracted  my 
attention  all  the  more  as  I  thought  I  saw  gold  behind  it 
On  the  top  of  this  copper  article  lay  a  stratum  of  red  and 
calcined  ruins,  from  4I  to  5*  feet  thick,  as  hard  as  stone 
and  above  this  again  lay  the  above-mentioned  wall  of  forti- 
fication (6  feet  broad  and  20  feet  high)  which  was  built  of 
large  stones  and  earth,  and  must  have  belonged  to  an  earlv 
date  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.     In  order  to  withdraw 
the  Treasure  from  the  greed  of  my  workmen,  and  to  save  it 
for  archaeology,  I  had  to  be  most  expeditious,  and  although 
It   was    not   yet   time    for    breakfast,    I    immediately    had 
Mdos  '  called.    This  is  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation 
which  has  passed  over  into  Turkish,  and  is  here  employed 
in  place  of  dvaTravcns,  or  time  for  rest.     While  the  men 
were  eating  and  resting,  I  cut  out  the  Treasure  with  a  large 
knife,  which   it  was   impossible  to  do  without   the  very 
greatest  exertion  and  the  most  fearful  risk  of  my  life  for 
the  great  fortification-wall,   beneath  which  I  had  to  dig 
threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down  upon  me.     But  the 
sight  of  so  nlany  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  archaeology,  made  me  foolhardy,  and  I  never 
thought  of  any  danger.     It  would,  however,  have  been  im- 

*  See  the  spot  marked  on  Plan  II.  No.  42,  and  Plate  XIII. ^. 
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possible  for  me  to  have  removed  the  Treasure  without  the 
help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  by  me  ready  to  pack  the 
things  which  I  cut  out  in  her  shawl  and  to  carry  them  away.* 
The  first  thing  I  found  was  a  large  copper  shield  (the 
dcTTTts  6/x<^aXoecrGra  of  Homer)  in  the  form  of  an  oval  salver, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  knob  or  boss  encircled  by  a 
small  furrow  (avXaf).  This  shield  is  a  little  less  than  20 
inches  in  length ;  it  is  quite  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  rim 
(avTv^)  I  h  inch  high ;  the  boss  {6fjL(f>a\6<;)  is  2^  inches  high 
and  4^  inches  in  diameter ;  the  furrow  encircHng  it  is  7 
inches  in  diameter  and  f  of  an  inch  deep.f 


*  The  articles  belonging  to  the  Treasure  are  partly  engraved  on  seven 
separate  Plates  (XIV.— XX.),  and  partly  marked  with  Tr.  in  the  cuts. 
They  were  found  at  a  depth  of  SJ  meters,  nearly  28  feet.  The  Genera/ 
View  of  the  Treasure  (Plate  III.,  opposite  p.  22)  shows  a  few  objects 
which  are  either  so  like  others,  or  so  insignificant,  as  not  to  need  a 
separate  delineation. 

t  See  Plate  XIV.,  No.  234.  This  round  shield  of  copper  (or  bronze  ?), 
with  its  central  boss,  and  the  furrow  and  rim  so  suitable  for  holding 
together  a  covering  of  ox-hides,  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  the  seven-fold 
shield  of  Ajax  : — Iliad,  VII.  219-223  (cf  245-247)  : 

Afos  y  ^77i50€j/  ^A0€  ^epwy  (tolkos  t]vt€  irvpyov^ 
Xd\K€ov  kiTTa^iiov,  8  oi  Tvx^os  Ka/Jie  nvxoiv 
^KVTor6fxa}v  ox    Apiirros,  "TAt?  tvi  oiKia  vaiwv, 
Os  oi  4'iroir)(Tev  cruKos  aUXov  k-nrafiSnoVj 
Tavpwv  C'^Tp€<p€uv,   e'irt  8'    oySoov  ijXaaf  xf^^Kdv. 

"  Ajax  approached  ;  before  him,  as  a  tow^er, 

His  mighty  shield  he  bore,  seven-fold,  brass-bound, 

The  work  of  Tychius,  best  artificer 

That  wrought  in  leather  ;  he  in  Hyla  dwelt. 

Of  seven-fold  hides  the  ponderous  shield  was  wrought 

Of  lusty  bulls  ;  the  eighth  was  glittering  brass.'' 

It  is  equally  striking  to  compare  the  shield  of  the  Treasure  with  the 
description  of  Sarpedon's  shield,  with  its  round  plate  of  hammered 
copper  (or  bronze),  and  its  covering  of  ox-hides,  fastehed  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  rim  by  gold  wires  or  rivets  (///W,  XII.  294-297)  :— 

AuTiKo  8'  o«T7ri8a  /ah  Tpoad'  ^(tx^to  Trdvroa    (i<Tr)v 

\^a\T]v  xa><K€iriv  e'lTjAaTov,  V  &pa  xoAKei/s 

"HAao-ei/,  ivroffBiv  Se  $oeias  fxtxpf  da/xfias 

XpvfTtiyjs  ^d$Soi(Ti  SiTfvfKfaiv  irepl  kvkXov.  [««  His 


No.  235.-Great  Copper  Caldron  (Ae/S,?.). 


No.  234.-A  Copper  Shield  with  a  boss  (cwnrts  ht^i^O^aaa). 
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possible  for  iik-  to  li:i\c  TLMiiovcd  the  Treasure  withour  the 
liel|)  oi  ni\  (lc:ir  wife,  ul'')  ^tood  by  me  readv  to  |):ick  the 
things  which  1  cut  out  in  her  ^hawl  :uul  to  carrv  them  aw:iv.'' 
The  (ir>,t  thing  I  tr>un(l  was  a  hu"Ll,e  copper  diiehJ.  (the 
a(T7Tl<i  naij)ah')aT(ja  o\  Homer)  in  the  form  ot"  an  o\  al  ^ah.  lt. 
in  the  middle  of  which  i^  a  knoh  or  boss  encircled  bv  a 
sm:dl  furrow  (auXa^').  This  ^hield  i^  a  little  less  than  20 
inches  in  length:  ii  i^  cjuite  tlat,  :u\(\  surrounded  bv  a  rim 
{avTvt)  I  '.  inch  high  :  tlie  b;o^.  (o/.u/W\ov?)  i^  2!  inches  high 
and  4!  inche-.  \\\  diameter;  tlie  t'urr( 
inches  in  diameter  and  5  o["an  inch  deep.f 


)w   encircliuL^-   it    i-.  7 


'I'lic  :ini(Ic>  ])cl<)n-in-  lo  llio 'Ire  imiiv  ;ire  i).irtfv  enprnivcd  on  sr\cii 
sep;initc  PKuls  (XI\'.  XX.).  .n-nl  jKirtly  inarkol  wiih  'I'l:.  in  the  (  lU-. 
They  were  foiiiKl  ;ii  a  (ici-tli  oi"  S.',  iiicler^.  iK';iiiy  2S  kct.  The  Gn}>r,u 
I'li-i.'  i>J  f//r  'J'irdsiuy  (Tlaie  I II.,  oj-pi-^itc  \\  21)  -iuiws  a  feu  ol.ic(l> 
uliich  arc  cither  -o  like  others,  or  ..o  iii>iL',r.ilicaiU.  as  not  to  iiccii  a 
se|)arate  ilelincalion. 

t  SecJMaie  Xl\.,  Xo.  z}^^^.  'I'liis  roue.d  >hic!(l  of  copper  (oi"  JM-oii/i' ?), 
with  lis  (cntnl  hoss,  and  t!ij  TiirnAv  and  riin  so  suilahle  lor  iiol.iin- 
together  a  <  o\cnn-  of  oxdiido,  reminds  u.-.  irresi.>lil.ly  ot'  the  sc\ en-told 
shicKI  orAi.;\  :      U'uuL  \"il.  _m<;    2-;,  ((  T.  245-247); 

Xa\h(i):'   fTTTa^iumv.    li   i>l  Ti'\/.v   uoue   Tev\u:i\ 
2:,KVTi)Touccu   o\     6piirTo<i,  "VA?;   t/t   onaa   I'aiwi'. 

Taj7)ur   (.ar^t^cuiu'V.    tVl   5'    v-^fiuitv   '/;,\fc(7f    \(x\i:i'h\ 

*'  Ajax  approaclir.l  ;  l-cioic  liim,  a-  a  t.-WL-r, 

Hi-  mi;;]i1y  v^,i^■M  I,,.  l„,iv,  -c\\ii-f..M.  hi  i^^-Im.u  ..!. 
I  lu-  Work  <>l    r\i.liiii-..  itL>i  arliliocr 
That  \\:(»ui^Iit  in  kailior  :  li.-  \\\  Ilyla    :\-. -!t. 

<  M  scvcii-K.ia  lii-k-.  the  |><)n.lcr.  .'.!>  >hKl.|  w  a,  w  r.  -..lit 

<  n  hiMv  I-uIK  :  till-  li-juh  was  -liiuriii-  i)ia^^."" 

It  i>  c.jiiallv  sirikin-  to  c.nii.are  the  >hield  o\  the  'iVcastn-c  \\itli  the 
d€S4-nption  ..r  Sarpedon's  sliielch  with  iis  round  pi  ate  of  h  nnnine  I 
topper  (or  hron/ei.  and  ii.  cuverin-  of  o\  hides,  n-stched  to  the  inn.r 
edi:c  n\  liie  rim  hy  -old  wiro  or  ii\,-u  (  A'v,/.  XI!.  j,, 4-207)  : 

At.7i/.a   ?i     uiTTTi^a    ...t^'   7r^.,i,rf^"    t<r>^tr.;    Trauror'    ^i,Ty}i- 
'HAafrer.   ivrn.iihf   5.-    ^n/ias   ,id-^e    (^ai.t.as 

\yVirt'lV,s    iHlfiHourt    5o>MK-,Ta      TTf;.!     K'K\of.  i"Iil- 
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No.    .34.-A  Cupper  Sliicld  with  a  bo.s    aa;r:5  rV'Mottrcra,. 
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Plate  XV. 
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No.  ,36.-C„ri„u.  H,a.c  „f  Coppe.  ,p.,hap»  a  Hasp  „f  .h.  Che.,,  wUh  D.„  fixed  on  one  end.  and 

a  bilver-V  ase  welded  eo  .he  o.her  by  ,hc  conflagration. 


^ 
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No.  337.-Bottle  of  pure  Gold,  weighing  about 
I  lb.  Troy. 


No.  238.-CUP  of  pure  Gold,  panelled, 
weighing  7i  oz.  Troy. 
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The  second  object  which  I  got  out  was  a  copper  cal- 
dron with  two  horizontal  handles,  which  certainly  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  Homeric  Xe)8>;s  ;  it  is  i6h  inches  in  diameter 
and  5i  inches  high;  the  bottom  is  flat,  and  is  nearly 
8  inches  in  diameter.* 

The  third  object  was  a  copper  plate  |  of  an  inch  thick, 
6|  inches  broad,  and  17^  inches  long;  it  has  a  rim  about 
yV  of  an  inch  high ;  at  one  end  of  it  there  are  two  im- 
movable wheels  with  an  axle-tree.     This  plate  is  very  much 
bent   in   two  places,  but  I  believe  that  these  curvatures 
have  been  produced  by  the  heat  to  which  the  article  was 
exposed  in  the  conflagration ;   a  silver  vase  4!  inches  high 
and  broad  has  been  fused  to  it ;   I  suppose,  however,  that 
this  also  happened  by  accident  in  the  heat  of  the  fire.f 
The    fourth    article   I    brought   out   was   a   copper   vase 
si  inches   high  and  4^  inches  in  diameter.     Thereupon 
followed  a  globular  bottle  of  the  purest  gold,  weighing  403 
grammes  (6220  grains,  or  above  i  lb.  troy)  ;  it  is  nearly 
6  inches  high  and  5i  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  the  com- 
mencement of  a  zigzag  decoration   on  the  neck,  which, 
however,  is  not  continued  all  round.     Then  came  a  cup, 
likewise  of  the  purest  gold,  weighing  226  grammes  (7^  oz. 
troy) ;   it  is  3 i  inches  high  and  3  inches  broad. J 

*•  His  shield's  broad  ord  before  his  breast  he  bore, 
Well  wrought,  of  beaten  brass,  which  the  armourer's  hand 
Had  beaten  out,  and  lined  with  stout  bull's  hide 
With  golden  rods,  continuous,  all  around."— [Ed.] 

*  See  Plate  XIV.,  No.  235.  In  the  Iliad  the  Ufit)^  is  used  almost 
always  as  a  caldron,  and  is  often  given  as  a  prize  at  games;  in  the 
Odyssey  it  is  always  used  for  washing  the  hands  or  feet.  This  one  shows 
the  marks  of  a  fearful  conflagration,  and  near  the  left  handle  are  seen  two 
fragments  of  copper  weapons  (a  lance  and  a  battle-axe)  firmly  molten 
on.     (Description  to  the  Atlas  of  Photographs.) 

t  See  Plate  XV.,  No.  236.  This  remarkable  object  lay  at  the  top 
of  the  whole  mass,  and  Dr.  Schliemann  supposes  it  to  have  formed  a 
hasp  to  the  hd  of  the  wooden  chest  in  which  the  Treasure  was  packed. 
(Description  in  Atlas.) 

X  lliese  vessels  of  gold  are  shown  on  Plate  XV.,  Nos.  237,  238. 
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Next  came  another  cup  of  the  purest  gold,  weighing 
exactly  600  grammes  (about  i  lb.  6  oz.  troy)  ;*  it  is  34  inches 
high,  yi  inches  long,  and  7^  inches  broad  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of 
a  ship  with  two  large  handles  ;  on  one  side  there  is  a  mouth, 
I  J-  inch  broad,  for  drinking  out  of,  and  another  at  the  other 
side,  which  is  2^  inches  broad,  and,  as  my  esteemed  friend 
Professor  Stephanos  Kumanudes,  of  Athens,  remarks,  the 
person  who  presented  the  filled  cup  may  have  first  drunk 
from  the  small  mouth,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  let  the  guest 
drink  from  the  larger  mouth.f  This  vessel  has  a  foot  which 
projects  about  y^^  of  an  inch,  and  is  i^  inch  long,  and  |  of 
an  inch  broad.  It  is  assuredly  the  Homeric  SeVa9  d/x</)t- 
KvneWov.  But  I  adhere  to  my  supposition  that  all  of 
those  tall  and  brilliant  red  goblets  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  form 
of  champagne-glasses  with  two  enormous  handles,  are  also 
Sena  djutc^t/cuTreXXa,  and  that  this  form  probably  existed  in 
gold  also.  I  must  further  make  an  observation  which  is 
very  important  for  the  history  of  art,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  gold  ScTTa?  ayi<^iKVTrek\ov  is  of  cast  gold^  and 


*  Plate  XVI.,  Nos.  239,  240. 

t  Or,  as  suggested  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  for  April  1874,  a 
person,  holding  the  cup  before  him  by  the  two  handles,  may  have 
poured  a  Ubation  from  the  further  spout  and  then  have  drunk  out  of  the 
nearer.  Thus  Achilles  used  a  choice  goblet  (SeVas)  for  drinking  wine 
and  pouring  libations  to  the  gods.  {Iliad^  XVI.,  225-228.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Lockhart  for  the  following  account 
of  a  double-spouted  boat-shaped  bronze  vessel,  used  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  Chinese  temples  : — "  In  China  there  is  a  vessel  of  very  neariy 
the  same  shape,  but  with  ears  prolonged  till  they  rise  an  inch  above  the 
cup  :  the  cup  stands  on  three  legs  and  is,  in  fact,  a  tripod.  Such  cups 
are  used  in  the  temples,  especially  in  the  ancestral  temples  of  the  real 
religion  of  China,  when  offerings  are  made  to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 
The  cups  are  filled  with  wine,  when  placed  on  the  altar  before  the  idol 
shrine,  or  before  the  ancestral  tablet ;  and  the  wine  is  after>vards  partly 
drunk  and  partly  poured  out  as  a  libation."  Such  vessels  are  used  in 
pairs,  and  our  drawing  is  made  from  one  of  a  pair  in  Mr.  Lockhart's 
possession.  It  is  of  bronze,  6  inches  long,  and  6^  inches  high,  including 
the  legs.  The  width  is  2  inches  between  the  upright  ears,  and  2%  inches 
at  the  broadest  part.    There  is  only  one  handle.     Mr.  Lockhart  calls 


Plate  XVI. 


No.  239  —Outside  View  of  the  Two-handled  Gold  Cup. 


No.  240.— Inside  View  o(  the  Two-handled  Gold  Cup. 


Remarkable  Two-handled  Cup  of  pure  Gold  (ieVa?  a^iftiKvireWov). 
Weighing  about  i  lb.  6  oz.  Troy. 
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\,,      ..■JJ— 1  ),|tsi,ic    \'i,\V    of   the   'l\vo-|i;i|„|lc.l     <;..1,|     C.ll, 


N 


...   .'40—111^110  \'ic\v  uf  the  'I'wu-liaiullcd  (l.jl.l   t.  up 


Kk.m\kkai',i.e  Two-ham.i.fi,  ClM'  ok  itke  Cold  (geVa?  afji.fjiKvneWov) . 
Wei-hing  about  lib.  602.  Troy. 
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THE  GOLDEN   SeVa?  ayL^iKVireWov, 


3^7 


that  the  large  handles,  which  are  not  solid,  have  been  fused 
on  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  gold  bottle  and  the  gold 
cup  mentioned  above  have  been  wrought  zvith  the  hammer. 


No.  241.     Bronze  Cup  used  in  China  for  Libations  and  Drinking. 

The  Treasure  further  contained  a  small  cup  of  gold 
alloyed  with  20  per  cent,  of  silver,  that  is.  the  mixed  metal 
called  electrtim,^  It  weighs  70  grammes  (2I  oz.-  troy),  and  is 
above  3  inches  high,  and  above  24  inches  broad.  Its  foot  is 
only  ^  of  an  inch  high  and  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  is 


attention  to  the  "  key  "  ornament  round  the  cup,  which  is  so  well  known 
in  the  purest  Greek  art,  as  a  sign  of  Chinese  influence  on  the .  art  of 
Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Mr.  Lockhart  also  reads  Chinese  characters 
on  some  of  the  Trojan  whorls.  We  are  under  a  deep  obligation  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  for  his  spontaneous  off'er  of  this  very  interesting  illustration 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  (as  we  before  supposed)  unique  objects 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann. — [Ed.] 
*  Plate  XVIIL,  No.  248.  . 
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r!(i:  (,oi,I)i:n    SeVa*?  dii4>iKV7reX\ov. 
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that  the  laroc  handles,  wliich  are  not  sohd,  have  been  fused 
on  to  it.  On  the  other  liand  the  eold  bottle  and  the  o-old 
cup  mentioned  abo\e  have  been  7c 'av/;'///?;'////  the Iianinicr. 


.\ii.  ^41.      I'.nm/c  t,'uj)U-C(i  in  Lhin.i  li-r  Li'iMiidi-  .uni  I 'riiikin^. 

11ie  Treasure  furtlier  contained  a  small  cup  of  gold 
alloyed  with  20  per  ceiu.  of  siher,  that  is.  the  mixed  UK'tal 
<  ailed  clcctnnu:-^'  It  weighs  70  grammes  (2  ',  o/.  trov),  and  is 
above  x  incites  hioh,  and  above  2'>  inches  broad.  Its  foot  is 
only  1  of  ;in  inch  high  and  nearly  an   inch  broad,  and  is 

itiLiUion  lo  ihc  ••  key"  ornament  round  the  cup,  which  i^  so  well  known 
in  the  ])urc.st  (Ireek  art,  as  a  sign  of  Chinese  inHuence  on  the  art  of 
\\  extern  Asia  and  Kiirope.  ]\fr.  I.ockliarl  also  reads  Cliinese  cliaracters 
on  some  of  tlie  Trojan  wliorls.  We  are  under  a  deep  (j]»lii;ation  to 
Mr.  I.ockliart  for  his  spontaneous  offer  of  tlii^  \eiv  intercstin;:;  i]hi>tiJtiijn 
ot  one  of  tile  most  striking  and  (as  we  before  supposed)  /////>///<■  r)lijects 
discovered  l)y  Dr.  Scldiemann.  -  |  \\\\\ 
••   Pkite  Win..  \o.  34<S. 
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Plate  XVII. 


moreover  not  quite  straight,  so  that  the  cup  appears  to  be 
meant  only  to  stand  upon  its  mouth. 

I  also  found  in  the  Treasure  six  pieces  of  the  purest 
silver  in  the  form  of  large  knife-blades,  having  one  end 
rounded,  and  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
they  have  all  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.*  The  two 
larger  blades  are  nearly  8J  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad, 
and  weigh  respectively  190  and  183  grammes.  The  next 
two  pieces  are  about  y\  inches  long  and  li  broad,  and 
weigh  respectively  1 74  and  1 73  grammes.  The  two  other 
pieces  are  nearly  7  inches  long  and  i|-  inch  broad,  and 
weigh  respectively  173  and  171  grammes.f  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  these  are  the  Homeric  talents  (j6X(xvto)^ 
which  could  only  have  been  small,  as,  for  instance,  when 
Achilles  offers  for  the  first  prize  a  woman,  for  the  second  a 
horse,  for  the  third  a  caldron,  and  for  the  fourth  two  gold 
talents.J 

*  See  Plate  XVIL,  No.  242. 

t  The  two  largest  weigh,  respectively,  a  little  over  and  a  little  under 
6  oz.,  and  the  other  four  are  all  a  little  over  5 J  oz.,  troy.  The  gramme 
is  15*43235  grains,  that  is,  a  little  less  than  15 J  grains. 

%  Iliad ^  XX II I.  262-270  (cf.  vv.  612-616).  The  passage  furnishes 
other  striking  parallels  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries.  The  tripod 
with  ears  eontaijiing  22  measures^  which  is  added  to  the  woman  for  the 
first  prize  {koX  t^L-koS  wTwcvra  Sv(DKaL€LKoaifX€Tpov)  calls  to  mind  the  vessel 
from  the  Trojan  stratum.  No.  199,  p.  285.  The  Ji/t/i  prize  is  a  douI)le- 
hand led  flat  cup  {or  dish)  initouchcd  by  fire,  i.  e.  wrought  with  the  hammer 
(dfji<l>LO€Tov  <f>Lakr)v  uLTrvpoyrov  WyjKei).  The  metal  is  not  specified,  but  its 
coming  next  to  the  two  gold  talents  suggests  sili'er,  and  Dr.  Schliemann 
found  silver  <t)LaXaL  with  side-rings  in  the  Treasure  and  the  Palace.  The 
passage  seems  to  confirm  Schliemann's  interpretation  of  ScVas  afi(f)L- 
KvireXXovy  for  what  sort  of  a  vessel  can  we  conceive  of  as  a  double  dish 
joined  bottom  to  bottom?  We  know  side-dishes  with  their  covers 
can  be  used  as  two  dishes,  but  what  would  be  the  use  of  joining  them  ? 
Aristarchus,  indeed,  explained  d/>t<^t^cT09  as  double^  i.e.  stajtding  on  both 
ends,  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  apLcpiKvir^Xkov,  but  Eustathius  inter- 
preted it  as  with  handles  an  both  sides,  after  the  sounder  analogy  of 
afi(t>L<t>op€v<;.  These  cumulative  analogies  between  Flissarlik  and  Homer, 
gathered  incidentally  to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  each  work,  are  very 
striking. — [Ed.] 


No.  242.— Six  Blades  of  Silver  (Homeric  Talents  ?). 


No.  243. 


No.  244. 


No.  245. 


No.  246. 


Nos  243  &  244.— Two  Silver  Vases,  with  caps,  and  rings  for  suspending  cords. 
No.  245.— A  Silver  Dish  {(^icIAtj),  with  a  boss  in  the  centre. 
No.  246.— A  Silver  Cup,  3J  in   high  and  nearly  4  in.  wide.- 
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m()rc()\cr  not   quite  ^tr:iif!,lit,  r.o  that  tiic  ciij)  :i|)])c:ir>>  to  l^e 
meant  onK'  to  stand  u|)on  its  nioiitli. 

I  also  found  in  the  Treasure  .^ix  pieces  of  the  purest 
silver  in  the  form  of  large  knife-hhides,  h.aving  one  end 
rounded,  and  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent  : 
they  have  all  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.*  The  two 
laroer  blades  are  nearlv  iS.*;  inches  lono-  and  i  inches  broad, 
and  weigh  respectivelv  190  and  i8j  grammes.  The  next 
two  pieces  are  about  7',  inclies  long  and  i  ;V  broad,  and 
weigh  respectivelv  i  74  and  \j]  grammes.  'Idie  two  other 
pieces  are  nearly  7  inches  long  and  il  inch  broad,  and 
weigh  res|)ecti\elv  173  and  171  grammes. f  It  is  extremelv 
probable  that  these  are  the  Homeric  Itxlcjits  (7a\a^^ra), 
which  could  onl\'  ha\e  been  small,  as,  for  instance,  when 
Achilles  oHers  for  the  hr^t  prize  a  woman,  for  the  second  a 
horse,  for  the  third  a  caldron,  and  for  the  fourth  two  o'old 
talents.^ 

"'  See  lM:Ue  \\'1[.,  No.  242. 

f    riie  two  largest  weigli.  respectively,  a  liule  over  ami  a  liule  under 
6  o/..  and  the  other  fv)ur  are  all  a  little  over  5.',  o/..,  U"oy.      'I'h.e  i:;/uiiJi//ii' 

is  T5'4^s-.>5  K'"'^i'^^'  ^^^'^t  i^'  '^  'i^^'*-'  '^'^"^  ^^^"^  '5!>  '-^^rains. 

t  ///dJ,  Will.  262-270  {iW  w.  ()\2  ■()\()),  'Vhii  [)assaL;e  rurnishe-> 
other  striking  parallels  to  Dr.  S(  hlienvinn's  (Hscoveries.  The  tripoJ 
7i'i//i  t(7/s  iV///<7////;r^'-  22  /nrasufrs,  whi(di  is  added  to  the  woman  for  the 
first  prize  (k(u  Tfn'—oo  uiTtn^vra  MoKdiet Koai'ii ezfun)  calls  to  niinil  the  vessel 
from  the  Trojan  stratum,  Xo.  199,  p.  2S5.  The  //////  ]>rize  is  a  //<>///'/- 
hanJliil jiaf  cup  {or  ii'isli)  uniouchcd  I>y  fire.  i.  e.  wroui^hl  with  tlie  hanimei 
(dli<f>tO€T<)i  cfiLaXtjv  uTTrfmToy  tOi]Ka).  The  ///t/ti/  is  uot  specified.  Init  it> 
comiuL;  next  to  the  two  ^i^o/d  /jAv/Zs  sugi;ests  sihrr,  and  Dr.  Schliemann 
found  silver  <^mA(u  with  side-rings  in  the  Trcisure  and  the  Talace.  The 
passage  seems  to  confirm  Schliemann's  inter] )retation  of  &wf  <i//</)'- 
KVTTeWi.v^  for  what  sort  of  a  vessel  can  we  conceive  of  as  a  douMe  dish 
joined  bottom  to  bottom?  We  know  side-dishes  with  their  covers 
can  be  used  as  two  dishes,  but  wliat  would  be  the  use  of  joining  them? 
Aristarchus,  indeed,  explained  afixlii'Oero^  as  douhL\  i.e.  sfaut/h/o-  on  bofli 
ffhls,  after  the  su])])osed  analogy  of  d/'r/^KiVcAAor,  but  luistathius  inter- 
preted it  as  ','ith  IiauiUis  on  both  s/'i/rs,  after  the  sounder  analogy  01" 
M/ic,^f (Ropers.  'I'hese  cumulative  analogies  between  llissarlik  and  Homer, 
gathered  incidentally  to  a  climax  at  the  end  of  each  work,  arc  very 
striking.--  [Fj).] 
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N'o.  244 


No.  245. 


No.  246. 


Nos   243  &  244.— 'f  wo  Silver  Vases,  with  caps,  and  rings  fur  su!,pcnding  cords. 
No.  245.  -A  Silver  Dish  W>iaAr/l,  with  a  boss  in  the  centre. 
No.  246.— A  Silver  Cup,  3?,  in    high  and  nearly  4  in.  wide. 
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No.  247. — A  small  Silver  Cover. 


No.  248. — A  small  Cup  of  Electrimi, 
{i.t:  4  parts  of  Gold  to  1  of  Silver). 


No.   '?49.— Large  Silver  Jug,  with  handle,  in  which  the 
small  Ornaments  were  found. 


No.  251. 


No.  250. 


No.  250. — Has  part  of  another  Silver  Vase  welded  to  it  by  the  fire. 

No.  251. — Silver  Vase  with  a  quantity  of  copper  fi.\ed  to  its  bottom  by  the  fire. 

Vessels  ok  Silver  and  Electkim. 
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I  also  found  in  the  Treasure  three  great  silver  vases,  the 
largest  of  which  is  above  8^  inches  high  and  nearly  8  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  handle  sh  inches  in  length  and  ^i 
in  breadth.*  The  second  vase  is  &g  inches  high  and 
nearly  6  inches  in  diameter ;  another  silver  vase  is  welded 
to  the  upper  part  of  it,  of  which,  however,  only  por- 
tions have  been  preserved,  f  The  third  vase  is  above 
7  mches  high  and  above  6  inches  in  diameter ;  the  foot  of 
the  vase  has  a  great  deal  of  copper  fused  onto  it,  which 
must  have  dripped  from  the  copper  objects  contained 
in  the  Treasure  during  the  conflagration.^  All  of  the  three 
vases  are  perfectly  round  below,  and  therefore  cannot  stand 
upright  without  resting  against  something. 

1  found,  further,  a  silver  goblet  above  3I  inches  high, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter ;  also  a 
silver  flat  cup  or  dish  (<f>idX7))  5^  inches  in  diameter,  and  two 
beautiful  small  silver  vases  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  larger  one,  which  has  two  rings  on  either  side  for 
hanging  it  up  by  strings,  is  nearly  8  inches  high  with  its 
hat-shaped  lid,  and  3*  inches  in  diameter  across  the  bulge. 
The  smaller  silver  vase,  with  a  ring  on  either  side  for 
suspension  by  a  string,  is  about  6J  inches  high,  with  its  lid, 
and  above  3  inches  broad.  § 

Upon  and  beside  the  gold  and  silver  articles,  I  found 
thirteen  copper  lances,  from  nearly  7  to  above  i2i  inches 
in  length,  and  from  above  ih  to  ii  inches  broad  at  the 
broadest  point;  at  the  lower  end  of  each  is  a  hole,  in 
which,  in  most  cases,  the  nail  or  peg  which  fastened  the 
lance  to  the  wooden  handle  is  still  sticking.  The  pin-hole 
is  clearly  visible  in  a  lance-head  which  the  conflagration 


*  See  Plate  XVIII.,  No.  249. 
t  Ibid.,  No.  250. 


J  Ibid,  No.  251. 

§  For  these  four  vessels  see  Plate  XVII.,  Nos.  243-246.  The  silver 
bottles,  with  the  caps  and  the  side-rings  to  both,  remind  us  of  modern 
travelling  flasks.— [Ed.] 
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No.  252.        No.  253.  No.  254.  No.  255.  ^      No.  256. 

Trojan  Lance-Heads  of  Copper. — Tr. 
No.  256.     Copper  Lance  and  Battle-Axe  welded  together  by  the  Conflagration.    The  Pin-hole 

of  the  Lance  is  visible. — ^Tr. 


.;^  lk^-A.\i 


'H'^^ 


No.  257.  No.  258.  No.  a59. 

Trojan  Battle-Axes  of  Copper Tr. 

Nos.  258  and  260  have  pieces  of  other  weapons  welded  onto  them  by  the  fire 


No.  260. 


has  welded  to  a  battle-axe.  The  Trojan  lances  were 
therefore  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  for  the  latter  stuck  the  shaft  into  the  lance-head, 
the  former  fastened  the  head  into  the  shaft. 

I  also  found  fourteen  of  those  copper  weapons,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  here,  but  which  have  never  been  dis- 
covered elsewhere  ;  at  one  end  they  are  pointed  but  blunt,  and 
at  the  other  they  end  in  a  broad  edge.  I  formerly  considered 
them  to  be  a  species  of  lance,  but  now  after  mature  considera- 
tion I  am  convinced  that  they  could  have  been 
used  only  as  battle-axes.  They  are  from  above 
6  to  above  1 2  inches  in  length,  from  nearly  i  to 
above  |  of  an  inch  thick,  and  from  above  i  to 
nearly  3  inches  broad  ;  the  largest  of  them 
weighs  1365  grammes  (about  3  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois). The  following  cut  shows  an  axe  more 
like  those  of  later  ages. 

There  were  also  seven  large  double-edged 
copper  daggers,  with  a  handle  from  about  2  to  rrojan^B: 
2I  inches  long,  the  end  of  which  is  bent  round 
at  a  right  angle.  These  handles  must  at  one  time  have  been 
encased  in  wood,  for  if  the  cases  had  been  made  of  bone  they 
would  still  have  been  wholly  or  partially  preserved.  The 
pointed  handle  was  inserted  into  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that 
the  end  projected  about  half  an  inch  beyond  it,  and  this  end 
was  simply  bent  round.  (See  page  332.)  The  largest  of 
these  daggers  is  lof  inches  in  length  and  above  2  inches 
broad  at  the  broadest  part ;  a  second  dagger,  which  is  above 
1 1  inch  broad,  has  the  point  broken  off,  and  is  now  less 
than  9  inches  long,  but  appears  to  have  been  1 1  inches ; 
a  third  dagger  is  8f  inches  long,  and  measures  above 
li  inch  at  the  broadest  point;  a  fourth  has  become  com- 
pletely curled  up  in  the  conflagration,  but  appears  to  have 
been  above  1 1  inches  long.  Of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  daggers  I  only  discovered  the  fragments ;  these  are 
from  nearly  4  to  5^  inches  in  length.  But  in  a  packet  of  four 
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lances  and  battle-axes,  which  have  been  welded  together  in 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  I  believe  I  can  recognise  another  dagger. 
Of  common  one-edged  knives  I  only  found  one  in  the 
Treasure ;  it  is  above  6  inches  in  length.  I  also  found  a 
piece  of  a  sword  which  is  8 1  inches  long  and  nearly  2  inches 


No.  262. 


No.  263. 


No.  264. 


No.  265. 


No.  266. 


No.  267. 


No.  268. 


Nos.  262,  263,  264,  266,  Trojan  Two  edged  Copper  Daggers,  with  hooked  Stems  that  have  been 
fastened  into  Wooden  Handles  ;  No.  264  is  doubled  up  by  the  Conflagration.  No.  265,  Weapons 
molten  together.  No.  267,  a  Copper  Sword-Blade,  with  a  sharp  edge  at  the  end.  No.  268,  a 
Four-sided  Copper  Bar,  ending  in  a  sharp  edge. — Tr. 

broad :  also  a  four-cornered  copper  bar  ending  in  an  edge  ; 
it  is  nearly  15  inches  long,  and  also  appears  to  have  served 
as  a  weapon. 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  forming  a  rect- 
angular mass,  or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  to 
be  certain  that  they  were  placed  on  the  city  wall  in  a 
wooden   chest    {^oipiayLO^),    such  as    those  mentioned   by 
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Homer  as   being  in   the   palace  of  King  Priam.^      This 

appears  to  be  the  more  certain,  as   close  by  the  side  of 

these  articles  I   found    a    copper  key 

above  4  inches  long,  the  head  of  which 

(about  2  inches  long  and  broad)  greatly 

resembles  a  large  safe-key  of  a  bank. 

Curiously   enough   this    key    has    had    ^t     ^   ^       i^ 

•z  o  J  No.  269.  Copper  Key,  supposed 

a  wooden   handle ;     there   can   be    no 


to  have  belonged  to  the  Trea- 
sure-chest.— Tk. 


doubt  of  this  from  the  fact  that  the 

end  of  the  stalk  of  the  key  is  bent  round  at  a  right  angle, 

as  in  the  case  of  the  daggers. 

It  is  probable  that  some  member  of  the  family  of  King 
Priam  hurriedly  packed  the  Treasure  into  the  chest  and 
carried  it  off  without  having  time  to  pull  out  the  key  ;  that 
when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  an  enemy 
or  the  fire  overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  chest,  which  was  immediately  covered  to  a  height  of 
from  5  to  6  feet  with  the  red  ashes  and  the  stones  of  the 
adjoining  royal  palace. 

Perhaps  the  articles  found  a  few  days  previously  in  a 
room  of  the  royal  palace,  close  to  the  place  where  the 
Treasure  was  discovered,  belonged  to  this  unfortunate 
person.     These    articles  were  a  helmet,  and  a  silver  vase 


*    Iliad ^    XXIV.     228: — ^H,    Kat    ^wpm/xwj/  cTrt^ry/xara  KaA'  ai^cwyci', 

where  the  "  beautiful  lids "  remind  us  of  the  terra-cotta  pattern  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  takes  for  the  inlaying  of  a  chest.  (No.  77,  p.  129). 
In  the ///W,  XVL,  221,  Achilles  opens  the  lid  of  the  beautiful  deco- 
rated chest  {yjiKov  S'  ttTTO  7ra)/x'  tu'cwyei/  KaXrj<;  SatSaAe^/s),  tO  take  OUt  tlie 
goblet  for  pouring  his  libation.  The  contents  of  Priam's  chests  may  also 
be  well  compared  with  the  articles  of  the  Treasure  : — 

**  He  chose  twelve  gorgeous  shawls,  twelve  single  cloaks, 
As  many  rugs,  as  many  splendid  robes. 
As  many  tunics  ;  then  of  gold  he  took 
Ten  talenh  full ;  two  tripods,  burnished  bright, 
Four  caldrons  ;  then  a  fii/>  of  beauty  rare, 
A  rich  possession,  which  the  men  of  Thrace 
Had  given,  when  there  he  went  ambassador  ; 
E'en  this  he  spared  not,  such  his  keen  desire 
His  son  to  ransom.'' — [Kd.J 
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it  is  nearly  13  inche.>  long,  and  also  a])|)ears  to  ha\e  served 
as  a  vvcap>n,.. 

.\>  I  found  all  these  articles  t(<jietlier,  torniino-  a  rect- 
angular  mass,  or  packed  uito  one  aootlier,  if  seenis  to 
he  certain  that  they  were  placed  on  the  citv  wall  in  a 
woollen    che-t     {(Inofjiafjio^).    *;uch    as    those    mentioned    In 
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resembles  a  large  sate-ke\'  of  a  baifk. 
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a>  in  the  ca^e  of  the  da<2o;ers. 

It  is  j)robable  that  some  member  of  thefamilv  of' kin;' 
l^iam  hurriedly  packed  the  Treauire  into  the  che>t  and 
carried  it  off  without  haxing  tiiiie  to  pidl  out  ih-v  ke\  :  that 
when  lie  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  an  enem\ 
or  the  lire  overtook  him,  and  he  was  obhoed  to  aJjandon 
the  chest,  which  was  immethatelv  coxjred  to  a  hei<  ht  oi 
from  5  to  6  feet  with  the  ]\\\  a-Jie->  and  the  ^■■;;IV.  .  of  the 
adjoining  roval  palace. 

Perliaps  the  articles  loimd  a  iew  vi.us  pre\iou>l\'  in  a 
room  of  the  royal  j)a!ace,  clo>e  to  the  place  where  the 
Treasure  w^  discovered,  belonged  to  thi.  uni'ortimate 
persxHi.     These    articles  were   a    luimet.    and    a   -ii\er   \ase 


v\licrc  the  '' teuitiiiil  lids"  rcniiml  us  oT  i!ic  u-i  r;i  <  oun  piiiv-ni  \\i)i«Ii 
i>r.  Sciitieniann  tikes  f(>r  ilic  inl.iyiuj:  "f  ;i  (  hc-t.  (No.  77.  p.  \  2()). 
In  t  lie ///(?*/,  XVI.,  221,  .\(hilics  o];fiis  iIk'  lid  of  lIic  lie  luiinil  .icco 
r.Ucu  epot  (v/y-Xor  o  0-0  —.'>/;,  oiaoyci  .Vf/A.;s  titiidnXeij^,).  I  >  like  clll  llir 
^olilct  for  poiiring  liis  liltuion.  The  coiUents  of  .l'ri:iin"s  c'u'.sis  ni.i)  also 
lie  well  ('oin|):ire(l  with  the  nrti<-]cs  of  the  TrL-asiuv  : 

"  He  chtjsr  twelve  jL^di-jrcou.^  ^Iiawis,  iNVrlvr  ^iii-lr  •  j.i.;'. 
As  many  nigs,  as  nniMv  --pk'U'li-l  n-'i-.. 
As  many  lunics  :  t'uii  ofi^dkl  hi-  look 
Ten  /a/i'Ji/s  hill ;  two  irijioiU,  luirni-luv!  i.ri-!it. 
I'\>ur  (-ti/Jrons  :  tlicii  a  <  up  of  hauify  r<frt; 
A  rill)  |»•.»s-.e^-inn,  which  the  iii  -ii  of 'riitncc 
II.kI  i;ivcn,  wlu'ii  tlu-i--  he  \\..-nt  ami  i,i- -idi  u   ; 
I'"/eii  this  he  >]);iir«i  ii'il.  -'.:i  ])  lii^  kern  eoiie 
I  li-  ^'''11  In  r.vnx'in.  "     |  I  i  ■.  j 
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7  inches  high  and  5^  inclies  broad,  containing  an  elegant 
cup  of  electrum  4^  inches  high  and  3^  inches  broad.  The 
helmet  was  broken  in  being  taken  out,  but  I  can  have  it 
mended,  as  I  have   all  the  pieces  of  it.     The  two  upper 


No.  270.  No.  271. 

Cups  of  Electrum  and  Silver.     Found  in  the  Palace,  near  the  Treasure,  270  inside  271. 


Nos.  272-275.      Pieces  of  Helmet-crests  found  in  a  Room  of  the  Palace. 


portions,  composing  the  crest  (<^aXo9),  are  uninjured. 
Beside  the  helmet,  as  before,  I  found  a  curved  copper  pin, 
nearly  6  inches  in  length,  which  must  have  been  in  some 
way  attached  to  it,  and  have  served  some  purpose.  (Com- 
pare No.  192,  p.  281.) 

At  5  or  6  feet  above  the  Treasure,  the  successors  of  the 
Trojans  erected  a  fortification  wall  20  feet  high  and  6  feet 
broad,  composed  of  large  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  and 
earth;  this  wall  extends  to  within  3^  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  hill. 

That  the  Treasure  was  packed  together  at  terrible  risk 
of  life,  and  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  is  proved  among 
other  things  also  by  the  contents  of  the  largest  silver  vase, 
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That  the  'I feature  wa>  packeil  together  at  terrible  ri">k 
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(Mlier  thinl'^  ^ilso  bv  the  coruenis  of  the   lamesl  silver  vase. 
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Nos.  276  and  277. — The  two  Golden  Diaukms  (7rAe»tTat  afaSca/uiai). 
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at  the  bottom  of  which  I  found  two  splendid  gold  diadems 
(fc/or/Se/im)*  ;  a  fillet,  and  four  beautiful  gold  ear-rings  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship  :  upon  these  lay  56  gold  ear- 
rings of  exceedingly  curious  form  and  8750  small  gold 
rings,  perforated  prisms  and  dice,  gold  buttons,  and  similar 
jewels,  which  obviously  belonged  to  other  ornaments ;  then 
followed  six  gold  bracelets,  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  two 
small  gold  goblets.f 

The  one  diadem  consists  of  a  gold  fillet,  2 if  inches 
long  and  nearly  i  an  inch  broad,  from  which  there  hang 
on  either  side  seven  little  chains  to  cover  the  temples,  each 
of  which  has  eleven  square  leaves  with  a  groove ;  these  chains 
are  joined  to  one  another  by  four  little  cross  chains,  at  the 
end  of  which  hangs  a  glittering  golden  idol  of  the  tutelar 
goddess  of  Troy,  nearly  an  inch  long.  The  entire  length  of 
each  of  these  chains,  with  the  idols,  amounts  to  loj  inches. 
Almost  all  these  idols  have  something  of  the  human  form,  but 
the  owl's  head  with  the  two  large  eyes  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
their  breadth  at  the  lower  end  is  about  ^  of^  an  inch. 
Between  these  ornaments  for  the  temples  there  are  47  little 


*  The  diadem  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  can  scarcely  have  been 
the  Kpi^Sefivov  of  Homer,  which  was  a  large  veil  or  mantilla,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  sea-goddess  Ino  gives  to  Ulysses,  to  buoy  him  up  on 
the  water  (a/,  v.  346).  This  diadem  would  rather  seem  to  be,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  suggested,  the  ttXckty]  avaSea-fiyj,  which  Andromache 
casts  from  her  head  in  her  mourning  for  Hector,  where  the  order  of  the 
words  implies  that  it  was  worn  over  the  Kp^Sc/xvov.  II.  XXH.  469-471  :— 

TrjAe  S'  k-nh  Kparhs  jSaAe  defffjiara  (TiyaXdcvra 
"AfiirvKa    K€Kpv((,a\6v  t€  tSe    irXeKT^v    av  ad  €  cr  firi  v 
Kp^Se/ii/Jv  d\  o  pd  ol  dwK€  xP^ff^V  ^AcfypoSirrj. 

•*  Far  off  were  flung  the  adornments  of  her  head, 
The  net,  the ///<?/,  and  the  7c'oz>en  band^ 
The  nuptial-veil  by  golden  Venus  given."— [Ed. J 

Our  illustration  (Plate  XIX.,  Nos.  276,  277)  represents  one  diadem 
as  set  up  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  the  other  as  it  might  have  been  worn 
on  the  head  of  a  Trojan  lady. — [Ed.] 

X  These  objects  are  more  fully  described,  and  figured,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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pendant  chains  adorned  with  square  leaves ;  at  the  end  of 
each  Httle  chain  is  an  idol  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Ilium, 
about  i  of  an  inch  long ;  the  length  of  these  little  chains 
with  the  idols  is  not  quite  4  inches. 

The  other  diadem  is  20  inches  long,and  consists  of  a  gold 
chain,  from  which  are  suspended  on  each  side  eight  chains 
completely  covered  with  small  gold  leaves,  to  hang  down 
over  the  temples,  and  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  the  sixteen 
chains  there  hangs  a  golden  idol  i\  inch  long,  with  the  owl's 
head  of  the  Ilian  tutelary  goddess.  Between  these  orna- 
ments for  the  temples  there  are  likewise  74  little  chains, 
about  4  inches  long,  covered  with  gold  leaves,  to  hang  down 
over  the  forehead  ;  at  the  end  of  these  chains  there  hangs  a 
double  leaf  about  |  of  an  inch  long. 

The  fillet  afXTrv^  is  above  18  inches  long  and  f  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  has  three  perforations  at  each  end.  Eight 
quadruple  rows  of  dots  divide  it  into  nine  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  there  are  two  large  dots ;  and  an  unin- 
terrupted row  of  dots  adorns  the  whole  edge.  Of  the  four 
ear-rings  only  two  are  exactly  alike.  From  the  upper  part, 
which  is  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  basket,  and  is  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  decorations  in  the  form  of  beads,  there 
hang  six  small  chains  on  which  are  three  little  cylinders ; 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  chains  are  small  idols  of  the 
tutelar  goddess  of  Troy.  The  length  of  each  ear-ring  is 
3i  inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  other  two  ear-rings  is 
larger  and  thicker,  but  likewise  almost  in  the  shape  of  a 
basket,  from  it  are  suspended  fivx  little  chains  entirely 
covered  with  small  round  leaves,  on  which  are  likewise 
fastened  small  but  more  imposing  idols  of  the  Ilian  tutelar 
divinity;  the  length  of  one  of  these  pendants  is  3^  inches, 
that  of  the  other  a  Httle  over  3  inches.^ 


*  See  Plate  XX.,  Nos.  279,  280,  for  a  representation  of  the  fillet 
and  ear-rings.  The  four  "  ear-rings  "  remind  us,  both  by  X\\Q\rfon?i  and 
material,  of  the  ''''beautifully  twined  tassels  of  solid  golP'  which  fringed 
the  ^Egis  of  Athena  :  Iliad,  II.  448,  449  : — 
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No.  278.— Selection  from  the  small  Golden  Jewels  found  in  the  Silver  Jug. 


No.  279.— Golden  Fillet  (a/xTrvf),  above  i8  inches  long. 


No.  280. — Four  Golden  Ear-rings,  or  Tassels  [OwravoC),  each  3^  inches  long. 

Jewels  of  Gold. 
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|)ciuLuit  chains  adorned  with  -^cjiuirc  leaves :  at  the  end  of 
each  httle  chain  is  an  idol  of  the  tutelary  goddess  ot'  Ilium, 
about  T  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  length  of  these  little  chains 
with  the  idols  is  not  quite  4  inches. 

The  other  diadem  is  20  inches  long,  and  consists  of  a  gold 
chain,  from  which  are  suspended  on  each  side  eight  chains 
com])letely  covered  with  small  gold  leaves,  to  hang  down 
over  the  temi)les,  and  at  the  cn(\  of  every  one  of  the  sixteen 
chains  there  iiangs  a  golden  idol  i  1  inch  long,  with  the  owfs 
head  ol'  the  Ilian  tutelarv  wddess.  Between  these  orna- 
ments  for  the  temple^)  there  are  likewise  74  little  chains, 
aliout  4  inches  long,  co\ered  with  gold  leaves,  to  hang  down 
over  the  forehead  ;  at  the  end  of  these  chains  there  hangs  a 
double  leaf  about  ',•  of  an  inch  lono;. 

The  hllet  dfiTTv^  is  above  18  inches  long  and  r  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  has  three  j)erforations  at  each  end.  Eight 
cjuadruple  rows  of  dots  di\  ide  it  into  nine  compartments, 
in  each  of  which  there  are  two  large  dots;  and  an  unin- 
terru[)ted  row  of  dots  adorns  the  whole  edge.  Of  the  i\mr 
ear-rings  onlv  two  are  exactly  alike.  l>om  tlie  upper  part, 
which  is  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  basket,  and  is  ornamented 
with  two  row-,  of  decorations  in  the  form  of  beads,  there 
liana  six  small  ciiains  on  which  are  three  little  cylinders  : 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  chains  are  small  idols  of  the 
tutelar  goddess  of  IVoy.  The  length  of  each  ear-ring  i^ 
ji  inclies.  The  upper  part  of  the  other  two  ear-rings  is 
larger  and  thicker,  but  likewise  almost  in  the  shape  of  a 
basket,  from  it  are  suspended  live  little  chains  entirely 
covered  with  small  round  lea\  es,  on  which  are  likewise 
fastenetl  small  but  more  imposing  idols  of  the  Ilian  tutelar 
divinity:  the  length  of  one  of  these  pendants  is  ji  inches, 
that  of  the  other  a  little  over  3  inches.* 


*  See  rialc  \X.,  Xcs.  279,  2S0.  for  :i  representation  oi'  the  fillci 
and  ear-rings.  Tlie  tour  *'  ear-rings  "  remind  us.  l)oth  by  their  /Jvv//  aiu! 
material,  of  the  "  biaufifully  th'inni  /assr/s  of  so/iJ  ,i;M'^  wliicii  fringed 
ihe  ^/:i:/s  of  Atliena  :  //////,  11.  44S,  449  : 
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No.  278.— Selection  from  the  sinal!  Golden  Jewels  found  in  the  Silver  Jug. 


No.   1-jv,. — Gulden    F'Mllet     a/i7ru^',    ;d)ovc    18  inches  long. 
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No.  280. — Four  Golden  Kar-rings,  or  T.is>els  [Qvoavoi),  each    vi  inchc-^  long. 
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No,  28r. 
Six  golden  Bracelets  welded  to- 
gether by  the  conflagration. 
-  [Tr.] 


Of  the  six  gold  bracelets,  two  are  quite  simple  and 
closed,  and  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick ;  a  third  is  like- 
wise closed,  but  consists  of  an  ornamented  band  JL-  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  i  of  an  inch  broad. 
The  other  three  are  double,  and  the 
ends  are  turned  round  and  furnished 
with  a  head.  The  princesses  who 
wore  these  bracelets  must  have  had 
unusually  small  hands,  for  they  are  so 
small  that  a  girl  of  ten  would  have 
difficulty  in  putting  them  on. 

The  56  other  gold  ear-rings  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  three  of  them  appear  to  have  also 
been  used  by  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family  as  finger- 
rings.*  Not  one  of  the  ear-rings  has  any  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian  ear- 
rings ;  20  of  them  end  in  four  leaves,  ten  in  three  leaves, 
lying  beside  one  another  and  soldered  together,  and  they 
are  thus  extremely  like  those  ear-rings  of  gold  and  electrum 
which  I  found  last  year  at  a  depth  of  9  and  13  meters  (29^ 
and  42i  feet).  Eighteen  other  ear-rings  end  in  six  leaves ; 
at  the  commencement  of  these  there  are  two  small  studs' 

Tf/s  Uarbv  e^ffavoi  vayxpfia-eoi  rjepedopTui, 
ndures  i  i)7rA€/f  ees,   €KaT4fifioios  Se   €Ka(rTos. 

"all  around 
A  hundred  tassels  hung,  rare  works  of  art, 
All  gold,  each  one  a  hundred  oxen's  price." 

Again,  when  Hera  adorns  herself  to  captivate  Jove,  her  zone  is 
fringed  with  a  hundred  tassels,  and  her  ear-rings  are  described  in  terms 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  ^nj>/e  leaves  seen  on  some  of  Schliemann's 
{Iliad,  XIV.  1 8 1-3)  :— 

Zd)(Taro  Se  ^(avqv  cKardv  dvadi-ois  apapv7au, 
'Ep  5'  &pa  fpfiara  fiK€i/  iinp-qroKn  \ofiolaiv 
TpiyX-qva  fiop6ivra'  xa>s  S'  aTreAa/tTrero  iroAA^. 

"Her  zone,  from  which  a  hundred  tassels  hung. 
She  girt  about  her  ;  and,  in  three  bright  drops. 
Her  glittering  gems  suspended  from  her  ears  ; 
And  all  around  her  grace  and  beauty  shone."— [Ed.] 

"  Some  of  these  are  shown  on  Plate  XX.,  No.  278. 
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Xo.    jSi. 
Six  golilcn  bracelets  welded  to- 
gether   by    the    roiina<;rntioii 
--['1'k.\ 


Of  the  six  gold  bracelets,  two  are  quite  simple  and 
closed,  and  are  about  1  of  an  inch  tliick  ;  a  third  is  like- 
wise closed,  but  consists  of  an  ornamented  band  ,;.  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  i  of  an  inch  broad. 
The  other  three  are  double,  and  the 
ends  are  turned  round  and  furnished 
with  a  head.  The  princesses  who 
wore  these  bracelets  must  have  had 
unusually  small  hands,  for  they  are  so 
small  that  a  girl  of  ten  would  ha\e 
difficulty  in  putting  them  on. 

The  ^6  other  gold  ear-rings  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  three  of  them  appear  to  have  also 
been  used  by  the  i)rincesses  of  the  royal  family  as  finger- 
iings.*  Not  one  of  the  ear-rings  has  any  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  l*:gyptian,  or  Assyrian  ear- 
rings ;  2o  of  them  end  in  four  leaves,  ten  in  three  leaves, 
lying  beside  one  another  and  soldered  together,  and  thev 
are  thus  extremely  like  those  ear-rings  of  gold  and  electrum 
which  I  found  last  year  at  a  depth  of  9  and  13  meters  (29A 
and  42i  feet).  Eighteen  other  ear-rings  end  in  six  leaves  ; 
at  the  commencement  of  these  there  are  two  small   studs, 

Tf/s   kKUTov  dvaavoi  Tray  XP^^^ ^  o  i  i]fp^eovT^n, 
UdvTcs  t  i/TrAewe'e  S-,    4i<aTnj.ifi(nos   5e    '^Korrrns. 

"all  aioiiji.l 
A   liuiidrcd  lasscls  liunn;,   rare  woiks  of"  an. 
All   i^olfl,   cacli   one  a   huiidrcfl  oxrii's  price.  ' 

Again,  when  Hera  adorns  herself  to  captivate  Jove,  her  zone  is 
tnii-ed  with  a  liiinch-e<I  tassels,  and  her  rar-rinj^s  are  described  in  terms 
'orrespondin-  exactly  to  the  friplr  hmrs  seen  on  some  of  Schliemann's 
{J Had,  XIV.  r8f--3)  :-- 

Zwaaro  Se  ^wi'i]i^  eKarou  Ovadi-oi^  apapvlav. 
'Ev  S'  dpa  epixara  riKev  euTprjTOKTi  \ofSo7aiv 
TpiyK-qva  unpnevra-   xdpis   5'   direXauirfro  irohXr]. 

"Her  zone,   from  whieli  a  hundred  ta.>.>el.s  hun.i;, 
Slie  i;irt  about  her  ;  and,   ///  //inr  brr^hl  drops, 
IUt  i,diUenn<^r  j^rcni>  suspended   from   her  ear.  ; 
And   all   around   her  _i;raee  and  beauty  shone."     \Vak\ 

Some  of  these  are  sliown  on  Plate  XX..  X<,.  278. 
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in  the  centre  two  rows  of  five  small  studs  each,  and  at  the 
end  three  small  studs.  Two  of  the  largest  rings,  which, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  one  end,  certainly  cannot 
have  been  used  as  ear-rings,  and  appear  to  have  been 
finger-rings  only,  terminate  in  four  leaves,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  there  are  two,  in  the  middle  three, 
and  at  the  end  again  two  small  studs.  Of  the  remain- 
ing ear-rings  two  have  the  form  of  three,  and  four  the 
form  of  two,  beautifully  ornamented  serpents  lying  beside 

one  another. 

Besides  the  ear-rings,  a  great  number  of  other  orna- 
ments strung  on  threads,  or  fastened  on  leather,  had  been 
put  into  the  same  large  silver  vase ;  for  above  and  below 
them,  as  already  said,  I  found  8750  small  objects;*   such 
as  gold  rings,  only  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;   perforated 
dice,  either  smooth  or  in  the  form  of  Uttle  indented  stars, 
about  I  of  an  inch  in   diameter ;  gold  perforated  prisms 
YV  of  an  inch   high  and  |  of  an    inch   broad,  decorated 
longitudinally  with  eight  or  sixteen  incisions ;  small  leaves 
about  I  of  an  inch  long,  and  |  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
pierced  longitudinally  with   a   hole  for   threading   them; 
small  gold  pegs  ^  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  button  on  one 
side,   and    a    perforated    hole    on    the   other;    perforated 
prisms  about  I  of  an  inch  long  and  -^  of  an  inch  broad; 
double   or   triple  gold  rings   soldered   together  and   only 
i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with   holes   on   both    sides   for 
threading  them ;  gold  buttons  or  studs  i  of  an  inch  high, 
in  the  cavity  of  which    is   a    ring  above   yV  of  an  inch 
broad  for  sewing  them  on ;   gold  double  buttons,  exactly 
hke  our  shirt  studs,  y\  of  an  inch  long,  which,   however, 
are  not  soldered,    but   simply    stuck   together,    for    from 
the    cavity    of   the    one    button    there    projects    a    tube 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  has  strung  these  in  two  sets,  one  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  4610  pieces,  is  represented  as  Cut  No.  282.  The  other  set, 
of  4090  pieces,  is  precisely  similar.  The  small  jewels  described  are 
shown  in  detail  on  Plate  XX.,  No.  278. 
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in  tlic  centre-  two  rows  of  ti\c  -mall  >tiuU  cacii.  and  at  tlk- 
end  three  small  .tuds.  Twn  of  the  largest  rings,  which, 
owing  to  the  thickne.^  of  the  one  vn(\,  certainly  cannot 
ha\e  been  used  a>  ear-rings,  and  appear  to  iia\e  Ixcn 
hnocr-rinos  onlv,  terminate  in  four  leaves,  and  at  the  conv 
mencement  of  these  there  are  two,  in  the  middle  three, 
and  at  the  end  again  two  small  studs.  Ot  the  remain- 
ing ear-ring^  two  have  the  form  of  three,  and  iour  tlu 
form  of  two,  heautifull)   ornamented  serpents   lying  he.ide 

one  another. 

Besides  the  ear-^ng^,  a  great  number  of  other  orna- 
ments struno  on  threads,  or  fastened  on  leather,  had  been 
put  into  the  same  large  siKcr  va>e  :  for  above  and  below 
them,  as  already  said,  I  found  S730   small   objects:'*    such 

as  oold  rino-s.   onlv   i  of  an   inch   in   (fiameter  :    perforated 

^  •••11 

dice,  either   smooth  or   in  the   form  of  little  utdented  ^tar>. 

about   ,';    of  an    inch    in    diameter:    gold    perforated    pri>m> 

•  \,  of  an    inch    high    and    1  of    an    inch    broad,   decorated 

lono-itmUnallv  with  eight  or  sixteen  incisions:   ^mall  lea\e- 

about    !    of  an   inch    long,  and    ,1    of  an   inch    broad,   an.: 

pierced    longitutlinall}    with    a    hole  for    threading    them. 

small   <^()ld  Dco;^  '.  u\'  an   inch   long,  witli  a  button  on  oiu 

side,    and    a    perforated     hole     on     the    other:    perforate;! 

prisms  about  1  of  an  inch  long  and  |\,  of  an   inch  broad: 

double    or    triple   gold   rings    soldered    together   and    onl\ 

1  of  an   inch   in  diameter,   with    holes    on    both    side^    to' 

threading  them:   gold  buttons  or  studs  1  of  an   inch  higli. 

in  the   cavitv  of   which    is    a    ring   above     ,\,    ot    an   uieli 

broad  for  sewing   them  on  :    gold  double   buttons,  e\actl\ 

like   our   shirt   studs,   ,-;,  of  an    inch   long,  which,    however. 

are   not    soldered,    but    dimply    stuck    together,    tor    trorn 

the    cavitv    of    the    one     button     there    projects     a    tul 

■■•■   Dr.  Sihliciirinn   ln>  >u-un--  these  in   two  sets,  one  of  whie'n.  eon 
sistiiiLj  of  4610  pieces,  is  represeiUed  as  Ctit  No.  2Sj.     The  other  >*  .. 
o\'  4090  i»ieee>.   is   preei.^ely  similar.     The  small  jcwt4s  described  n'v 
show  a  in  detail  v)n  iMate  .\X..  No.  27S. 
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(avXto-Ko?)  nearly  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  the  other 
a  pin  (efi^oXov)  of  the  same  length,  and  the  pin  is  merely 
stuck  into  the  tube  to  form  the  double  stud.  These  double 
buttons  or  studs  can  only  have  been  used,  probably,  as  orna- 
ment upon  leather  articles,  for  instance  upon  the  handle- 
straps  {Te\aiJiS>v€<;)  of  swords,  shields,  or  knives.  I  found 
in  the  vase  also  two  gold  cylinders  above  -^  of  an  mch 
thick  and  i  of  an  inch  long;  also  a  small  gold  peg 
above  |  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  yfo  ^^  tIo  ^f 
an  inch  thick;  it  has  at  one  end  a  perforated  hole  for 
hanging  it  up,  and  on  the  other  side  six  encircling  in- 
cisions, which  give  the  article  the  appearance  of  a  screw ; 
it  is  only  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  that  it  is  found 
not  to  be  really  a  screw.  I  also  found  in  the  same  vase 
two  pieces  of  gold,  one  of  which  is  |  of  an  inch,  the  other 
above  2  inches,  long;  each  of  them  has  21  perforations.* 

The  person  who  endeavoured  to  save  the  Treasure  had 
fortunately  the  presence  of  mind  to  stand  the  silver  vase, 
containing  the  valuable  articles  described  above,  upright 
in  the  chest,  so  that  not  so  much  as  a  bead  could  fall  out, 
and  everything  has  been  preserved  uninjured. 

My  esteemed  friend  M.  Landerer,  of  Athens,  a  chemist 
well  known  through  his  discoveries  and  writings,  who  has 
most  carefully  examined  all  the  copper  articles  of  the 
Treasure,  and  analysed  the  fragments,  finds  that  all  of 
them  consist  of  pure  copper  without  any  admixture  of  tin 
or  zinc,f  and  that,  in  order  to  make  them  more  durable, 
they  have  been  wrought  with  the  hammer  {(j<\>vpri\aTov). 

As  I  hoped  to  find  other  treasures  here,  and  also 
wished  to  bring  to  light  the  wall  that  surrounded  Troy, 
the  erection  of  which  Homer  J  ascribes  to  Poseidon  and 


*  See  Plate  XX.,  at  top. 

t  The  subsequent  analysis  by  M.  Damour,  of  Lyon,  has,  however, 
shown  the  presence  of  tin  in  some  of  the  articles  of  the  Treasure, 
see  Note  C,  p.  361.— [Eu.]  %  Iliad,  VII.  452-453- 
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Apollo,  as  far  as  the  Scaean  Gate,  I  have  entirely  cut 
away  the  upper  wall,  which  rested  partly  upon  the  gate, 
to  an  extent  of  56  feet.  Visitors  to  the  Troad  can,  how- 
ever, still  see  part  of  it  in  the  north-western  earth-wall 
opposite  the  Seaman  Gate.  I  have  also  broken  down  the 
enormous  block  of  earth  which  separated  my  western  and 
north-western  cutting  from  the  Great  Tower ;  but  in  order 
to  do  this,  I  had  to  pull  down  the  larger  one  of  my 
wooden  houses,  and  I  had  also  to  bridge  over  the  Scaean 
Gate,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  dSris,  The 
result  of  this  new  excavation  is  very  important  to  archae- 
ology ;  for  I  have  been  able  to  uncover  several  w^alls,  and 
also  a  room  of  the  Royal  Palace,  20  feet  in  length  and 
breadth,  upon  which  no  buildings  of  a  later  period  rest. 


No.  283.     Terra-cotta  Vessel  in  the  shape  of  a  Cask.     From  the  Palace  (8  M.). 

Of  the  objects  discovered  there  I  have  only  to  mention 
an  excellently  engraved  inscription  found  upon  a  square 
piece  of  red  slate,  which  has  two  holes  not  bored  through 
it  and  an  encircling  incision,  but  neither  can  my  learned 
friend  Emile  Burnouf  nor  can  I  tell  in  what  language  the 
inscription  is  written.=^  Further,  there  were  some  interesting 
terra-cottas,  among  which  is  a  vessel,  quite  the  form  of 
a  modern  cask,  and  with  a  tube  in  the  centre  for  pouring 

*  No.  5,  on  p.  24.     (See  Appendix.) 
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(auXto-Ko?)  nearly  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  the  other 
a  |)in  (e>^oXo/0  of  the  same  length,  and  the  pin  is  merely 
stuck  into  the  tube  to  form  tlie  double  stud.  These  double 
buttons  or  studs  can  only  have  been  used,  probably,  as  orna- 
ment upon  leather  articles,  for  instance  upon  the  handle- 
strai)s  ( reXa/xwFC?)  of  swords  shields,  or  knives.  I  tound 
in  the  vase  also  two  gold  cylinders  above  -^  of  an  mcli 
thick  and  I  of  an  inch  long;  also  a  small  gold  peg 
abo\e  -i  of  m  inch  in  length,  and  from  -jSi,-  to  jto  ^^ 
an  inch  thick;  it  has  at  one  end  a  perforated  liole  for 
hanging  it  up,  and  on  the  other  side  six  encircling  in- 
cisions, which  give  the  article  the  a|)pearance  of  a  screw ; 
it  is  onfv  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glas-.  that  it  is  tound 
not  to  l>e  really  a  screw.  I  also  f  )un(l  in  the  same  vase 
two  pieces  of  gold,  one  of  which  is  I  of  an  inch,  the  other 
above  i  inches,  long:   each  of  them  has  21  perforadons.^' 

The  person  who  endeavoured  to  save  the  Treasure  had 
fbrtunatelv  tlie  |irescnce  of  mind  to  stand  the  silver  \ase, 
containing  the  vahiable  articles  described  above,  ui)riglit 
in  the  chest,  so  that  not  so  much  as  a  bead  coidd  fall  out, 
and  evervthing  ha>  been  pre^ervetl  uninjured. 

Mv  esteemed  friend  M.  Landerer,  of  Athens,  a  chemist 
well  known  through  hi>  discoveries  and  writings,  who  ha^ 
most  carefully  examined  all  the  cop|)er  articles  of  the 
Treasure,  and  analysed  the  fragments,  rinds  that  all  of 
them  con^^i^t  of  piuv  copper  without  any  admixture  of  tin 
or  /tnc,f  and  that,  in  order  to  make  them  more  diu-able. 
thev  ha\e  been  wrought  with  the  hammer  {ar(l)vprj\aTOp). 

As  1  hoped  to  fmd  other  treasures  here,  and  iiUo 
wished  to  bring  to  light  the  wall  that  surrounded  Tro}. 
the  erection  of 'which   IlomerJ  ascribes  to   I'oseidon   and 

«  See  folate  XX..  at  top. 

t  The  siil)>c4iic!it  analysis  l>y  M.  D.iinuur,  ol'  Lyon,  has,  however. 
>ho\vn  the  present  e  oi  tin  in  some  ol"  the  articles  of  the  Treasure. 
>ec  Xole  C.  \k  ^(n.        I'ak]  X  ^^'3'"^-  ^^^^-  45-   45.V 
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Apollo,  as  far  as  the  Scc^an  Gate,  I  have  entirelv  cut 
away  the  upper  wall,  which  rested  partly  upon  the  gate, 
to  an  extent  of  ^6  feet.  X'lsitors  to  the  Troad  can,  how- 
ever, still  see  part  of  it  in  the  north-western  earth-wall 
()pj)osite  the  Savan  (iate.  1  have  also  broken  down  the 
enormous  block  of  earth  which  separated  mv  western  and 
north-western  cutting  from  the  (ireat  Tower;  but  in  order 
to  do  this,  I  had  to  pull  down  the  laim'r  one  of  mv 
wooden  iiouses,  and  I  had  also  to  bridge  o\er  the  Sca>an 
(Jate,  so  as  to  facilitate  die  removal  of  the  (/Sris.  The 
result  ot  this  new^  excavation  is  very  important  to  archae- 
ology ;  for  I  have  been  able  to  uncover  several  walls,  and 
also  a  room  of  the  Roval  Palace,  20  feet  in  knoth  and 
breailth,  upon  which  no  buildings  of  a  later  period  rest. 


X«i.  28;        IcriM  i-M!ta  \c-m]  ill  iIk;  vli.q,,.  uf.i  Ci-k.      i'ruiii  the  I'.il.i.  .■  ,.-   m.,. 

Of  the  objects  discoxered  there  1  ha\  e  onlv  to  mention 

an  excellently  engraved    inscription   found  ii])()n  a  square 

piece  of  red  slate,  which  has  two  holes  not  bored  throuo-h 

1  ■      ■        •  ^ 

It  and  an  encirchng  incision,  but  neither  can  my  learned 

friend  J^iiile  Bu.rnouf  nor  can   I  tell  in  what  languaoe  the 

inscription  is  written.^     Further,  there  were  some  interestino- 

terra-cottas,  among  which   is  a  vessel,  quite  the  form    of 

H  modern  cask,  and  with  a  tube  in  the  centre  for  i)ourino- 

*   No.  5.  on   p.  _>4.      (See  Appendix.) 
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in  and  drawing  off  the  liquid.  There  were  also  found 
upon  the  wall  of  Troy,  i3  feet  below  the  place  where 
the  Treasure  was  discovered,  three  silver  dishes  (c^taXat), 
two  of  which  were  broken  to  pieces  in  cligging  down  the 


No.  ^84.     Large  Silver  Vase  found  in  the  House  of  Priam  (8  M.)- 

debris;  they  can,  however,  be  repaired,  as  I  have  all  the 
pieces.*  These  dishes  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Treasure,  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  having  otherwise  escaped 
our  pickaxes  is  due  to  the  above-mentioned  large  copper 
vessels  which  projected,  so  that  I  could  cut  everything  out 
of  the  hard  dehis  by  means  of  a  knife. 


*  These  silver  <^taAai,  as  shown  in  the  photographs,  are  too  much 
battered  to  be  worth  engraving ;  but  we  give  a  very  fine  large  silver 
vase,  which  was  found  in  a  room  of  the  Palace. — [Ed.] 
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I  now  perceive  that  the  cutting  which  I  made  in  April 
1870  was  exactly  at  the  proper  point,  and  that  if  I  had 
only  continued  it,  I  should  in  a  few  weeks  have  uncovered 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Troy,  namely,  the  Palace 
of  King  Priam,  the  Sc^an  Gate,  the  Great  Surrounding 
Wall,  and  the  Great  Tower  of  Ilium ;  whereas,  in  conse- 
quence of  abandoning  this  cutting,  I  had  to  make  colossal 
excavations  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south 
through  the  entire  hill  in  order  to  find  those  most  interest- 
ing buildings. 

In  the  upper  strata  of  the  north-western  and  western 
excavations  we  came  upon  another  great  quantity  of  heads 
of  beautiful  terra-cotta  figures  of  the  best  Hellenic  period, 
and  at  a  depth   of  23   feet  upon  some   idols,   as  well  as 
the  upper  portion  of  a  vase  with  the  owl's  face  and  a  lid 
in  the   form  of  a  helmet.     Lids  of  this  kind,  upon  the 
edge  of  which  female  hair  is  indicated  by  incisions,  are 
frequently  found  in  all  the  strata  between  4  and  10  meters 
(13  and  33  feet)  deep,  and  as  they  belong  to  vases  with 
owls'   faces,  the   number  of  lids  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  the  vases  with  the  figure  of  the  owl-headed 
Athena,  which  existed  here  in  Troy. 

But   Troy    was    not   large.     I    have    altogether    made 
twenty  borings  down  to  the  rock,  on  the  west,  south-west, 
south,   south-east   and  east  of  the  Pergamus,   directly  at 
its    foot   or    at    some   distance   from    it,    on    the    plateau 
of  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony.     As  I   find  in  these 
borings   no  trace  either  of  fragments  of  Trojan  pottery 
or  of  Trojan  house-walls,  and  nothing  but  fragments  of 
Hellenic  pottery  and  Hellenic  house-w^alls,  and  as,   more- 
over,  the  hill  of  the   Pergamus   has  a  very   steep    slope 
towards  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west,  facing 
the  Hellespont,  and  is  also  very  steep  towards  the  Plain, 
the  city  could  not  possibly  have  extended  in  any  one  ot 
these  directions.     I  now   most  emphatically  declare   that 
the  city  of  Priam  cannot  have  extended  on  any  one  side 
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in  and  dnuvin^o,  uiV  the  li4aul.  Hierc  were  also  tuiiml 
ii|)()!i  the  wall  oi"  Tn^y.  i  ,'■  t;<.t  hclow  the  place  where 
tlie  Treasure  w:h  discoxc  red.  iln'r  41ver  dishes  ((/>ta\aL), 
TWO  of  which  wciv   lin.ken  to   j;K(r.  in   diooiiig  down  tlie 
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tifSns :  thev  eaii,  however,  ho  repaired,  as  1  h:i\e  all  the 
i)ieccs.*  These  di^he-.  -^eeni  to  have  heloni^ed  to  the 
IVeasure,  antl  tlic  fact  of  the  latter  having  otherwise  escaped 
our  pickaxes  is  due  to  the  above-nieiitioned  large  copjKi 
vessels  wliicli  |Troieeted,  so  that  I  could  cut  everything  out 
of  tlie  hard  dcdris  by  nieaiiN  of' a  knite. 


■■  'riic>c  silver  «/^«.aAat.  as  shown  in  tlic  ]>lM>ioj^ra|>!w,  arc  l«»o  niiiclt 
baiicivd  to  Ic  w  >rili  cni;rjviiiL; ;  Imi   we  give  a  very  fine  liirije  silver 

vase.  w]ii«-h  \v-i>  touiul-iii  a  room  (w'lhc  Falacc. '— | Ki:*.] 
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I  now  j)erceive  that  the  cutting  which  I  made  ui  Aprd 
18-0  WLis  exactlv  at  the  ])roper  point,  and  that  li  1  had 
only  continued  it,  I  diould  hi  a  lew  week,  have  uncovered 
rhe'ino^t  remarkable  buildings  in  Troy,  namely,  the  Talace 
of  Kmg  l^-iam,  the  Seaman  (iate.  the  (deat  SujTounding 
Walk  and  the  (ireat  Tower  of  Ihum:  wherea-..  in  conse- 
quence of  abandonmg  thi>  cuitmg.  I  had  to  make  colo.^al 
excavations  from  east  to  ue.t  and  from  north  to  south 
tiirougli  the  entn-e  hill  m  order  to  thid  those  mo^t  nitere^t- 

ing  buildings. 

In  the   upper   strata  o^  the   north-western    and  western 

excavations  we  came  upon  another  great  quantitv  oi  heads 

of  beaiud\d  terra-Cv)tta  ligures  of  the  be^t  IKUenic  period, 

and  at    a    de|>th    of  23    feet   ii|)on    Mime    idols,    as    well    as 

the   upper   porti(»n   of  a  \  asc  uuh   the  owl's  face  and  a  lid 

m   the    form   of  a   helmet.      Lids   oi"  this   kind,   upon    the 

eili^e   of  which    female    hair    is    indie.ueil    by    incision.,    are 

frJqiientlv  found  in   all  the  strata  betweei^,  4  ^^^d   10  meter. 

;i^  and  33   feet)   deep,  and   as   they    !)eiong   to   \  ases  with 

owls*    fices.   the    number   of    lids   gi\es  iis   an    idea   of    the 

number   ol'   the    \ases   with    tiie    figure   of    the   owl-headed 

\thena,  which  existed  here  in  I'roy. 

Ikit    Trov    was    not    large.      1    have    altogether    made 
twentv  borings  down   to  the  rock,  on  the  west,  south-west, 
outh'    south-east    and.    east   of   the    IVrgamii.,    <lirectl\    at 
,[,^    loot    or    at    some    distance    from    it,    on    the    plateau 
of  the   Ilium  of  the   (ireik    colony.      A-^    1    \\n^\    m    these 
borings   00   trace   either  of   h-agments   of  ^'rojan    potter\ 
(»r  oi^  Trojan   house-walls,  and    nothing    but   iragments  of 
Hellenic  pottery  and  Hellenic  house-wails,   and  as,    n^ore- 
over,    tlie  liill   of   the    IVrgamus    has    a    very    steep    slope 
towards  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west,  facing 
tlie   Hellespont,   and   is   also   very   steep  towards  the    Plain, 
the  city  could   not    i)ossiblv  have  extended   in   an\    one   of 
these   directions.      1    now    most   emphatically    declare    that 
the  citv  of  Priam   cannot   have  extcnde:!  on  any  (»ne  .ide 
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beyond  the  primeval  plateau  of  this  fortress,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  indicated  to  the  south  and  south-west 
by  the  Great  Tower  and  the  Scacan  Gate,  and  to  the 
north-west,  north-east  and  east  by  the  surrounding  wall 
of  Troy.  The  city  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature 
on  the  north  side,  that  the  wall  there  consisted  only  of 
those  large  blocks  of  stone,  loosely  piled  one  upon  another 
in  the  form  of  a  wall,  which  last  year  gave  me  such 
immense  trouble  to  remove.  This  wall  can  be  recog- 
nized at  once,  immediately  to  the  right  in  the  northern 
entrance  of  my  large    cutting,  which   runs    through  the 

entire  hill. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  at  being  obliged  to  give 
so  small  a  plan  of  Troy ;  nay,  I  had  wished  to  be  able  to 
make  it  a  thousand  times  larger,  but  I  value  truth  above 
everything,  and  I  rejoice  that  my  three  years'  excavations 
have  laid  open  the  Homeric  Troy,  even  though  on  a 
diminished  scale,  and  that  I  have  proved  the  Iliad  to  be 
based  upon  real  facts. 

Homer  is  an  epic  poet,  and  not  an  historian :  so  it  is 
quite  natural  that  he  should  have  exaggerated  everything 
with  poetic  licence.  Moreover,  the  events  which  he  descrij^es 
are  so  marvellous,  that  many  scholars  have  long  doubted  the 
very  existence  of  Troy,  and  have  considered  the  city  to  be  a 
mere  invention  of  the  poet's  fancy.  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  civilized  world  will  not  only  not  be  disappointed  that 
the  city  of  Priam  has  shown  itself  to  be  scarcely  a  twen- 
tieth part  as  large  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  statements 
of  the  Iliad,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  accept  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm  the  certainty  that  Ilium  did  really 
exist,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  has  now  been  brought  to 
light,  and  that  Homer,  even  although  he  exaggerates,  never- 
theless sings  of  events  that  actually  happened.  Besides,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  area  of  Troy,  now  reduced 
to  this  small  hill,  is  still  as  large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  the 
roval  citv  of  Athens,  which  was  confined  to  the  Acropolis., 


and  did  not  extend  beyond  it,  till  the  time  when  Theseus 
added  the  twelve  villages,  and  the  city  was  consequently 
named  in  the  plural  'AOrjvai,  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
same  happened  to  the  town  of  Mycenae  {MvKrjvai),  which 
Homer  describes  as  being  rich  in  gold,  and  which  is  also 
spoken  of  in  the  singular,  evpvdyvLa  MvktJvt).^ 

But  this  Httle  Troy  was  immensely  rich  for  the  circum- 
stances of  those  times,  since  I  find  here  a  treasure  of  gold 
and  silver  articles,  such  as  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found  in  an 
emperor's  palace ;  and  as  the  town  was  wealthy,  so  was  it 
also  powerful,  and  ruled  over  a  large  territory. 
_  The  houses  of  Troy  were  all  very  high  and  had  several 
storeys,  as  is  obvious  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
the  colossal  heaps  of  ddbris.  But  even  if  we  assume  the 
houses  to  have  been  of  three  storeys,  and  standing  close  by 
the  side  of  one  another,  the  town  can  nevertheless  not  have 
contained  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  and  cannot  have 
mustered  more  than  500  soldiers ;  but  it  could  always  raise 
a  considerable  army  from  among  its  subjects,  and  as  it 
was  rich  and  powerful,  it  could  obtain  mercenaries  from  all 
quarters. 

As  I  do  not  find  in  my  shafts  (that  is,  beyond  the 
lull  itself)  a  trace  of  earthenware  belonging  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Trojans  up  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  colony, 
it  may  with  certainty  be  assumed  that  Troy  had  increased 
in  size  at  Homer's  time  onlv  to  the  small  amount  of 
what  was  added  through  the  heaps  of  rubbish  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Homer  can  never  have 
seen  Ilium's  Great  Tower,  the  surrounding  wall  of  Poseidon 
and  Apollo,  the  Scaean  Gate  or  the  Palace  of  King  Priam, 
for  all  these  monuments  lay  buried  dee.p  in  hekps  of 
rubbish,  and  he  made  no  excavations'' to  bring  them  to 
light.  He  knew  of  these  monuments  of  immortal  fame 
only  from  hearsay,  for  the  tragic  fate  of  ancient  Troy  was 
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then  still  in  fresh  remembrance,  and  had  already  been  for 
centuries  in  the  mouth  of  all  minstrels.* 

Homer  rarely  mentions  temples,  and,  although  he  speaks 
of  the  temple  of  Athena,  yet,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  city,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  actually  existed.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tutelar  goddess  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed only  the  sacrificial  altar  which  I  discovered,  and  the 
crescent  form  of  which  greatly  resembles  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ivory  idol  found  in  the  lowest  strata,!  as  well  as  the 
one  end  of  the  six  talents  contained  among  the  Treasure. 

The  position,  size,  and  depth  of  all  my  shafts  will  be 
found  most  accurately  specified  on  my  plan  of  the  Ihum 
of  the  Greek  colony ;  J  I  therefore  refrain  from  repeating 
these  statements  here,  so  as  not  to  weary  the  reader.  I 
also  add  an  accurate  plan  of  my  excavations,§  a  plan  ot 
the  Seaman  Gate  and  of  the  Great  Tower  of  Ilium,|l  and 
lastly,  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Troy  at  the  time  of  the  great 
destruction  (Plan  IV.). 

The  Sc^an  Gate  gives  us  the  age  of  the  royal  edifice 
in  front  of  which  it  stands,  and  of  the  vessels  of  pottery 
which  are  found  in  that  house.  This  earthenware  is  indeed 
better  than  what  is  generally  found  here  at  a  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  meters  (23  to  33  feet),  but  it  is  exactly  similar;  and 
consequently   all   the    strata  of  Mris  from  these  depths 

''  Nothinc^  can  be  clearer  than  Homer's  own  testimony  on  this  point, 
when  he  invokes  the  Muses  to  inspire  him  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
he  had  only  heard  by  report  (///W,  H.  484-487)  '•— 

'rtJL€7s  yap  dial  iffre,  irdpfffrd  re,  'iffTe  re  irdura, 
'Ufjius  5c  KXfos  oiov  aKovofi€V,  ov54  ri  '(^fiiv— 
OX  rivfs  Tjy€fjL6ve5  Aavaup  Ka\  Kolpavoi  ^ffav. 

"  Say  now,  ye  Nine,  who  on  Olympus  dwell, 
Muses— for  ye  are  Goddesses,  and  ye 
Were  present,  and  know  all  things  :  u^e  ourselves 
But  hear  from  Ruviour's  voice,  and  nothing  know— 
Who  were  the  chiefs  and  mighty  lords  of  Greece."— [Ed.] 

t  See  No.  14  on  the  Plate  of  Idols,  p.  36. 

+  Plan  I.  •  §  Plan  II.  II  Plan  III.  (see  p.  306). 


belong  to  the  Trojan  people.  These  strata  are  composed 
of  red,  yellow,  and  occasionally  black  wood-ashes,  and 
every  stone  found  there  bears  the  marks  of  the  fearful  heat 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  In  these  strata  we  never 
meet  with  those  brilliant  black  plates  and  dishes,  with  a 
long  horizontal  ring  on  either  side,  found  at  the  depth  of 
from  13  to  16  meters  (42^  to  52^  feet),  nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  vases  with  two  long  tubes  on  either  side.     Besides 


Plan  IV.— Plan  of  Troy  at  the  Epoch  of  Priam,  according  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  Excavations. 

the  vessels  in  the  lowest  strata  are  entirely  different  in 
quality  and  in  form  from  those  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
23  to  33  feet,  so  that  they  certainly  cannot  have  belonged  to 
the  same  people.  But  they  belong,  at  all  events,  to  a  kindred 
Aryan  nation,  as  these  too  possessed  in  common  with  the 
Trojans  the  whorls  ornamented  with  Aryan  religious 
symbols,  and  also  idols  of  the  Ilian  Athena.  I  formerly 
believed  that  the  most  ancient  people  who  inhabited  this 
site  were  the  Trojans,  because  I  fancied  that  among  their 
ruins    I    had    found  the    SeVa?   d/xc^iKweWoi^,  but  I  now 
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tlicn  still  in   fresh  remembrance,  ami  luul  already  been  tor 
centuries  in  the  mouth  of  all  minstrels.* 

Homer  rarelv  mention,  temples,  and,  although  bespeaks 
of  the  temple  <'.f  Athena,  yet,  consKlering  the  smallness  ot 
the  city  it  is  verv  doubtful  whether  it  actually  existed.  It 
is  probable  thai  the  tutelar  goddess  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed onlv  the  sacriricial  altar  which  I  discovered,  and  the 
crescent  form  of  which  greatlv  resemble,  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ivorv  idol  foi'ii'l  'H  the  lowest  strata,t  as  well  as  the 
one  end  of  the  six  talents  contained  among  the  Treasure. 

The  position,  size,  and  depth  of  all  my  shafts  will  be 
found  mo,t  accurately  specified  on  my  plan  of  the  Ilium 
„f  the  (Ireek  colony: J  1  therefore  refrain  from  repeating 
these  statements  he-re,  so  as  not  to  ueary  the  reader.  I 
ilso  add  an  accurate  plan  of  my  excavations,^  a  plan  ot 
the  Scanin  (late  and  of  the  (Ireat  Tower  of  Ilium,!!  and 
lastly,  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Troy  at  the  time  ot  the  great 
destruction  (Plan  IV.). 

The  Sciran  (kite  gives  us  the  age  of  tlie  royal  cdihce 
in  front  oi  which  it  stands,  and  of  the  vessels  of  pottery 
which  are  founel  in  that  house.  This  earthenware  is  indeed 
better  than  what  is  generally  found  here  at  a  depth  ot  trom 
7  to  10  meters  (23  to  33  feet),  but  it  is  exactly  similar;  and 
conscciucntlv   all    the    strata  of  Mris  from  these  depths 


■•■■  Nothiiv  cnn  be  <lcarcr  than  Homer's  own  testimony  on  this  point, 
when  he  invokes  the  Muses  to  inspire  him  with  the  knowledge  of  whnl 
he  had  only  heard  by  report  {///W.  II.  4^4-487)  :— 

'E.T:reT€  fir  /ioi.   MuCffOi  'OXii/.ina  Sa'uaT    (xovirai  — 
'Tfie'S  y^P  »e«'  «'"«•  "•af'"'^'  ■'••   '^''^  J*  irai'Ta, 
'Hjis??  5e   K\eos  oiw  aKoi'cuti',  ciuSt  Ti  iSfifl'— 
Oi  Tiies  ?)7e,ui*es  AoKoSr  Kal  Kolpavoi  I'liray. 

"Say  now,  ye  Xiiic,  who  on  Olympus  ilwcll. 
Muses— for  yc  arc  CuiWosscs,  Mv\  ye 
Were  present,  nncl  know  all  tliinj;s  :  :,v  twovAv.t 
/.'«/  hear pvm  Riiimi:ii's  rv/.v,  ami  nolliin,^'  know— 
Who  were  the  chiefs  ami  mijjhly  lords  of  (neeee."-  [Ku.l 

+  See  No.  14  on  tlie  I'kite  of  Idols,  p.  36. 

+  I'lan  I.  !J  I'f")  11-  11  !'''>"  ^^^-  <^^'-"  !'•  •5°'^>- 
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belong  to  the  Trojan  people.  These  strata  are  composed 
of  red,  yellow,  and  occasionally  black  wood-ashes,  and 
every  stone  found  there  bears  the  marks  of  the  fearful  heat 
to  which  It  has  been  ex])()sed.  In  these  strata  we  never 
meet  with  those  brilliant  black  plates  and  dishes,  with  a 
lono  horizontal  rino  on  either  side,  found  at  the  de])tli  of 
from  13  to  16  meters  [j^ih  to  52:^  feet),  nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  vases  with  two  long  tubes  on  either  side.     Besides 


I'l.ui  l\'.  — Plan,  of  Troy  at  the  Epocli  of  Priaiii,  r-ccordin^  to  Dr   Schlicniann's  Kxcnvations. 

the  yessels  in  the  lowest  strata  are  entirely  (liferent  in 
quality  and  in  form  from  those  found  at  a  depth  of  from 
23  to  1,;^  feet,  so  that  they  certainly  cannot  have  belonged  to 
the  same  people.  But  they  belong,  at  all  e\  cuts,  to  a  kindred 
.\ryan  nation,  as  these  too  possessed  in  common  with  the 
'IVojans  the  whorls  ornamented  with  Aryan  religious 
symbols,  and  also  idols  of  the  llian  Athena.  1  formerly 
believed  that  the  most  ancient  people  who  inhabited  this 
site  were  the  Trojans,  because  I  fancied  that  among  their 
ruins    I    had    found   the    SeVas   d/xf/)iKi;7reXXor,   but   I   now 
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perceive  that  Priam's  people  were  the  succeeding  nation, 
because  in  their  ruins  I  have  discovered  the  actual  SeVa? 
iLlx<i>iK{,7Te\\ov,  made  of  gold  and  also  of  terra-cotta,  and 
likewise  the  Scaean  Gate. 

Several  geologists,  who  have  visited  me  here,  maintain 
that  the  stratum  of  scoriae,  which  runs  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  hill,  at  an  average  depth  of  9  meters  (29^  feet), 
has  been  formed  by  melted  lead  and  copper  ore,  quantities 
of  which  must  have  existed  here  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy;  and  this  opinion  is  also  shared  by  the 
engineer,  Adolphe  Laurent,  who  has  returned  to  help  me 
with  my  last  works,  and  to  make  some  new  plans. 

Strabo  says,*  "  No  trace  of  the  ancient  city  (Troy)  has 
been  preserved.  This  is  very  natural ;  for,  as  all  the  towns 
round  about  were  desolated,  yet  not  completely  destroyed, 
while  Troy  was  razed  to  the  ground,  so  all  the  stones  were 
carried  off  to  renovate  the  others.  Thus,  at  least,  Archaca- 
nax  of  Mitylene  is  said  to  have  built  a  wall  round  Sigeum 
with  the  stones."  These  statements  of  Strabo  are,  however, 
completely  erroneous,  and  the  tradition  of  antiquity,  that 
Troy  was  razed  to  the  ground,  can  only  be  explained  by  its 
having  been  buried  deep  beneath  colossal  masses  of  wood- 
ashes  and  stone,  which  were  built  over  by  a  new  town ;  the 
latter  being  again  destroyed,  and  again  surmounted  by 
buildings  which  had  a  similar  fate ;  till  at  last  the  mass  of 
debris  lying  upon  Troy  reached  a  height  of  from  6  to 
8  meters  (20  to  26  feet),  and  upon  this  was  established  the 
Acropolis  of  the  IHum  of  the  Greek  colony. 

In  consequence  of  my  former  mistaken  idea,  that  Troy 
was  to  be  found  on  the  primary  soil  or  close  above  it,  I 
unfortunately,  in  1871  and  1872,  destroyed  a  large  portion 
of  the  city,  for  I  at  that  time  broke  down  all  the  house- 
'  walls  in  the  higher  strata  which  obstructed  my  way.  This 
vear  however,  as  soon  as  I  had  come  by  clear  proofs  to  the 

*  XIII.  p.  599,  ed.  Forbiger. 


firm  conviction  that  Troy  was  not  to  be  found  upon  the 
primary  soil,  but  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  33  feet,  I 
ceased  to  break  down  any  house-wall  in  these  strata,  so 
that  in  my  excavations  of  this  year  a  number  of  Trojan 
houses  have  been  brought  to  light.  They  will  still  stand 
for  centuries,  and  visitors  to  the  Troad  may  convince 
themselves  that  the  stones  of  the  Trojan  buildings  can 
never  have  been  used  for  building  other  towns,  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  still  in  sitii.  Moreover,  they  are 
small,  and  milHons  of  such  stones  are  to  be  found  upon  all 
the  fields  of  this  district. 

Valuable  stones,  such  as  those  large  flags  which  cover 
the  road  leading  from  the  Scaean  Gate  to  the  Plain,  as  well 
as  the  stones  of  the  enclosing  wall  and  of  the  Great  Tower, 
have  been  left  untouched,  and  not  a  single  stone  of  the 
Scaean  Gate  is  wanting.  Nay,  with  the  exception  of  the 
houses  which  I  myself  destroyed,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  uncover  the  "  carcasses  "  of  all  the  houses,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pompeii.  The  houses,  as  I  have  already  said,  must  have 
been  very  high,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood  must  have  been 
used  in  their  construction,  for  otherwise  the  conflagration 
could  not  have  produced  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
ashes  and  rubbish. 

In  my  excavations  of  1871  and  1872,  at  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  10  meters  (23  to  O)?)  feet),  I  found  only  house- 
walls  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks ;  and,  as  anyone  may 
convince  himself  by  examining  the  houses  which  I  have  un- 
covered, this  style  of  building  was  almost  exclusively  met 
with  during  that  year.  It  is  only  the  buildings  by  the  side 
of  the  Scaean  Gate,  and  a  few  houses  in  the  depths  of  the 
Temple  of  Athena,  that  are  made  of  stones  and  earth. 

As  may  be  seen  from  my  plan  of  the  site  of  Troy,  I 
have  excavated  two-thirds  of  the  entire  city;  and,  as 
I  have  brought  to  light  the  Great  Tower,  the  Scaean  Gate, 
the  city  wall  of  Troy,  the  royal  palace,  the  sacrificial  altar 
of   the    Ilian   Athena,  and   so   forth,  I    have    uncovered 
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the  grandest  buildings,  and,  in  fact,  the  best  part  of  the 
city.  I  have  also  made  an  exceedingly  copious  collection  of 
all  the  articles  of  the  domestic  life  and  the  religion  of  the 
Trojans ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  science 
would  gain  anything  more  by  further  excavations.  If, 
however,  my  excavations  should  at  any  time  be  continued, 
I  urgently  entreat  those  who  do  so  to  throw  the  d^ris 


No.  285.     Splendid  Terra-cotta  Vase  from  the  Palace  of  Priam. 

This  is  the  largest  vase  of  the  type  frequent  in  the  ruins,  with  two  small  handles  and  two  great 
1  his  IS  tne  largesi  va        ^,p^igjfj^ing^.     The  cover  was  found  near  U. 

of  their  diggings  from  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  uol  to 
jfill  up  the  colossal  cuttings  which  I  have  made  with  such 
infinite  trouble  and  at  such  great  expense,  for  they  are  oi 
great  value  to  archaeology,  inasmuch  as  in  these  cuttings 
all  the  strata  of  Mris,  from  the  primary  soil  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  hill,  can  be  examined  with  little  trouble. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  I  have  now  also  uncovered 
several  house-walls  at  a  depth  of  13  meters  (42^  feet),  and 
also  the  beginning  of  that  remarkable  wall  of  fortification 
already  mentioned,  the  continuation  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  labyrinth  of  house-walls  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena.  On  the  north  side,  above  the  primary  soil,  I 
have  also  brought  to  light  a  portion  of  the  pavement 
already  mentioned,  composed  of  small,  round  white  sea- 
pebbles,  below  which 
are  the  calcined  ruins 
of  a  building  which 
formerly  stood  there. 

Among  some  very 
remarkable  terra-cottas 
discovered  since  my  last 
report,  I  must  mention 
two  jugs  found  on  the 


No.  286.     Curious  double-necked  Jug  (8  M.). 


No.  287.  Terra-cotta  Vessel  consisting 
of  three  Goblets  rising  out  of  a  tube 
on  three  feet  (4  .m.).— [6  M.  in  Atlas.] 


north  side,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  26  feet,  each  of 
which  has  two  upright  necks  standing  side  by  side,  but 
their  handles  are  united.  One  of  them  has  also  beside  the 
mouths  two  small  elevations,  which  may  probably  indicate 
eyes.  Of  a  third  jug  of  this  kind,  I  only  found  the  upper 
portion.  I  must  also  mention  an  exceedingly  curious  cup, 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet),  which  consists  of 
a  tube  resting  upon  three  feet  and  ending  in  one  large  and 
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the  grandest  buildings,  and,  in  tact,  the  best  part  of  the 
city.  I  have  also  made  an  exceedingly  copious  collection  of 
all  the  articles  of  the  domestic  life  and  the  religion  of  the 
Trojans ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  science 
would  gain  anything  more  by  further  excavations.  It, 
iiowever,  my  excavations  should  at  an.\-  time  be  continued, 
I   uro-entlv  entreat  those  who  do  so  to  throw  the  debris 


No.  285.     Si^lcndid  Terra-cotta  Vase  fr-.m  the  Palace  of  I'riani. 

Thi>  i.  the  largest  va>e  ..f  the  type  .frequent  in  the  ruins,  -'th  two^small  handles  and  two  great 

upright  wings.      1  he  aKwr  was  tound  near  it. 


of  their  diggings  tVom  the  decHvity  of  the  hill,  and  nof  to 
fill  up  the  colossal  cuttings  which  1  have  made  with  such 
iniinite  trouble  and  at  such  great  expense,  for  they  are  of 
great  value  to  archcuology,  inasmuch  as  in  these  cuttings 
all  the  strata  of  debris,  from  the  primary  soil  up  to  tlu 
surface  of  the  hill,  can  be  examined  with  little  trouble. 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  I  have  now  also  uncovered 
several  house-walls  at  a  depth  of  13  meters  (42^  feet),  and 
also  the  beginning  of  that  remarkable  wall  of  fortification 
already  mentioned,  the  continuation  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  labyrinth  of  house-walls  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena.  On  the  north  side,  above  the  primary  soil,  I 
have  also  brought  to  light  a  portion  of  the  pavement 
alreadv  mentioned,  com])()sed  of  small,  round  white  sea- 
pebbles,  below  which 
are  the  calcined  ruins 
of  a  building  which 
formerlv  stootl  there. 

Among  some  very 
remarkable  terra-cottas 
discovered  since  my  last 
report,  I  must  mention 
two  jugs  found  on  the 


Xm.  -'H V      CiniiiU'^  (louhle-necked  Jug    8  M  '. 
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(jf  three  (loblets  rising  out  of  a  tube 
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north  side,  at  a  depth  of  from  i^  to  26  feet,  each  of 
which  has  two  upriglit  necks  standing  side  by  side,  but 
their  handles  are  united.  One  of  them  has  also  beside  the 
mouths  two  small  elevations,  which  may  probab!}-  indicate 
eyes.  Of  a  third  jug  of  this  kind,  I  only  found  the  ui)per 
portion.  I  must  also  mention  an  exceedingly  curious  cu]), 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  4  meters  (13  feet),  which  consists  of 
a  tube  resting  upon  three  feet  and  ending  in  one  large  and 
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two  small  goblets ;  the  larger  goblet  is  connected  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tube  by  a  handle.  At  the  same  depth 
I  met  with  a  large  vase,  from  which  projects  a  separate 
small  vase ;  it  is  ornamented  with  incisions,  and  has  three 
feet  and  two  very  pretty  handles  and  rings  for  hanging  it 
up.  I  found  likewise,  at  the  depth  of  13  feet,  a  vase 
with  two  female  breasts,  two  large  handles  and  engrav- 
ings resembling  letters.  Among  other  extremely  curious 
terra-cottas,  I  must  also  mention  three  pots  with  three 
rows  of  perforations ;  they  have  the  usual  handle  on  one 
side  and  three  feet  on  the  other ;  also  three  large  vases  with 


perforations  right  round,  on  all  sides  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top ;  their  use  is  a  riddle  to  me ;  can  they  have  served 
as  bee-hives  ?  ^  Also  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  pig  with 
four  feet,  which  are,  however,  shorter  than  the  belly,  so 
that  the  vessel  cannot  stand  upon  them ;  the  neck  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  pig,  is 
connected  with  the  hinder  part  by  a  handle.  I  further 
found  a  pot  in  the  form  of  a  basket  with  a  handle  crossing 
the  mouth,  and  with  a  tube  in  the  bulge  for  drawing  off 
the  liquid.  Also  two  terra-cotta  funnels,  at  a  depth  ot 
10  feet,  with  a  letter,  which  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  on 
some  of  the  terra-cottas  of  which  I  have  given  drawmgs, 

*  Certainly  not ;  but  they  may  have  served  for  burning  charcoal  or 
incense. — [Ed.] 
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and  which  therefore  will  probably  be  deciphered.  At  a 
depth  of  5  feet  I  found  one  of  those  round  twice-perforated 
terra-cottas  with  a  stamp,  in  which  there  are  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ;  also  a  dozen  of  the  same  articles  in  the 
stamps  of  which  are  a  crowned  head,  a  bird,  a  dog's  head, 
a  flying  man  or  an  eagle  and  a  stag.  At  a  depth  of 
i6i  feet,  I  found  the  handle  of  a  cup  with  the  beautifully 
modelled  head  of  a  bull,  which  probably  represents  the 
jSowTTt?  TToTVLa  "H/ot^  ".*  howevcr,  this  cannot  be  proved, 
for  up  to  that  time  I  had  never  found  an  idol  with  the  head 
of  an  ox.  Neither  can  I  prove  that  the  terra-cottas  here 
frequently  met  with,  in  the  form  of  horses'  heads,  represent 
the  mother  of  Hera,  Cybele  or  Rhea ;  but  it  is  very  likely, 


No.  290.     Fragment  of  a  Terra-cotta  Vessel,  in  the  shape  of  a  Horse's  Head  (4  M.). 

for,  as  is  well  known,  in  Phrygia  she  was  represented  with 
a  horse's  head.  Terra-cotta  idols  of  the  Ilian  Athena  are 
rarely  met  with ;  but  we  daily  find  marble  idols  of  this 
goddess,  most  of  which  have  almost  a  human  form.  We 
also  frequently  come  upon  oblong  flat  pieces  of  rough 
marble,  upon  which  the  owl's  face  of  the  goddess  is  more 
or  less  deeply  engraved.  It  is  often  so  finely  scratched  that 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  is  required  to  convince  one 
that  it  actually  exists;  we  found  several  such  pieces  of 
marble  where  the  owl's  head  was  painted  in  a  black  colour. 
Since  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  idols  of 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  Troy,  I   have  carefully   collected 


* 


See  the  similar  example,  No.  208,  p.  294. 
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TWO  sMKilI  goblets:  the  larger  goblet  i.  connected  vMth  the 
fi|)]Misitc  siilr  n(  tin-  nibe  by  M  hrindle.  At  the  same  depth 
I  niii  with  a  large  \a>e.  iV(»!ii  which  profit ^  a  :.e|)arate 
.n^dl  va^e:  it  \.  (jrnamented  with  inciNions,  and  lias  tliree 
kct  and  u\u\.ry  |>rett\  handle,  and  rings  tiir  hanging  it 
tij).  I  iouoil  likewise,  at  the  depth  of  13  feet,  a  va-c 
uiih  tuo  temale  l>rea.t>.  tAo  l^rge  handles  and  eiigraN 
in«'s  rc>eni!>lini!'  letter..  \fnong  other  extrtiiieiy  cunou- 
ttTra-<''!t  ".  I  wu-^t  abn  nx-nticHi  thi\L  [lot.  with  tln\-< 
rou>ol  pertoration.:  thcv  ha\e  the  ti.iial  iiandle  on  one 
.u\c  and  three  teet  on  the  other:  also  tlirce  large  \ases  with 


it.i:  V  f--.*..i  111  the  !' 'Hi- 
ll..rt  t'l t.iii'l  It  '•'!     ■ 


..  i*  :in 


pi-rforaiions  right  rountl,  on  all  side,  itinn  the  btntoni  to 
the  top;  tlieir  u.e  .^  a  ridille  to  me:  can  thev  have  served 
as  hcc-hives:*  AKo  axe^s.I  in  the  form  of  a  pig  witli 
tour  feet,  which  are,  hov\e\cr.  ^hcHter  than  the  belly,  so 
that  tlic  \esscl  cann(»t  .tand  upon  1  hem;  ilie  neck  ot  the 
vessel  wliich  is  attached  to  tlic  !>ack  of  the  pig,  1^ 
connectctl  with  tlie  hinder  part  by  a  handle.  I  birther 
tonnd  a  |»i»t  in  the  tbrm  of  a  basket  with  a  handle  crossing 
the  miuuh,  aiui  with  a  tube  m  the  bulge  fbr  drawing  otl 
the  litiuid.  Also  lw<»  terra-cotta  funnels,  at  a  ilepth  • 
10  ki:t.  "ith  a  fetter,  which  !  have  re|)eatedly  met  with  on 
>om,e  ol  t\w  terra-C'Otta-^  01' wlu,eh  I  i»ave  gnen  drawing-. 

•   {^        Jy  nrM  :  but  ilx-v  in:i>  li  :vi'  MTvai  for  Imnimi;  «iiarr(»;i!  i-' 


llH  i|.N   W  1  111    lli.Ah.s   or     \MM  \!  s 
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And  which  therefore  will  |)r()bal^lv  l)e  deciphered.  \t  a 
depth  of  3  feet  1  found  one  ot  tho^e  round  t\\  ice-pLriorated 
ferra-cottas  with  a  stamp,  in  uIulIi  there  are  bg\  ptian 
luerogh  i)hic> :  also  a  do/en  ot  the  ^ame  articles  in  the 
^ranl|)s  of  which  are  a  crowned  head,  a  binl.  a  (lo^i^'^  head, 
I  flying  man  or  an  eagle  antl  a  stag.  At  a  depth  of 
ibl  feet,  I  fouiul  the  handle  of  a  cup  with  the  beautilullv 
iiiodelled  head  of  a  bull,  which  probal^ly  rej)rc  Lni>  the 
pWj77i9  TTorrta  "ll^;r;  r^  however,  thi^  cannot  be  proxcd, 
toruptothat  time  I  iiad  never  foimd  an  idol  with  the  head 
.if  an  ox.  Xeither  can  1  pro\e  that  the  terra-cntia^  Iktc 
trequentiv  met  with,  in  the  lorm  ot  hor.e^"  !iead>.  ixprc^ciit 
itie  mother  of  Hera.  C\bele  or  Rhea:   but  it  i^  \  er\  likelv. 


.\ 


I  1  .'..^ii.i.nt  ■■l.i    rcn-a-i.i'll.i  \<---l1,  in  itic  >ii.i]iL  ot  .1  II    1    <    -  i  I ._  :  ;     ; 

tor,  a.  1.  well  known,  in  Phrygia  .he  wa.  represented  with 
a  liorse's  head.  Terra-cotta  idols  ot  the  llian  Athena  are 
rarely  met  with  :  but  we  daih  tind  marble  idol,  of  tin. 
goddess,  most  otwhicli  have  almost  a  human  torm.  We 
nt.o  trequentiv  come  upon  oblong  llat  piece-  ot  rough 
marble,  u|)on  which  the  owl',  face  ot  the  godde..  is  more 
or  less  deeplv  engra\ed.  It  is  often  so  tinelv  scratched  that 
the  aid  of  a  maiinitVine  ela.s  i.  recuiired  to  comince  one 
that  it  actuallv  exists:  we  found  se\eral  such  |)iete.  ot 
HKU'ble  where  the  owTs  head  wa.  painted  in  a  black  colt)ur. 
>»ince  I  have  come  to  the  conclu.ion  that  the\  are  idol,  ot 
the  tntelarv   di\init\    ot   TroN,    I    lia\e   caretullv    collected 


similnr  rxirni'le,  \<».  20S.  p.  2()\. 
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them  ;  but  in  1871  and  1872  seven-eighths  of  all  the  marble 
idols  must  have  escaped  my  notice,  for  at  that  time  I  had 
no  idea  of  their  significance. 

In  excavating   the   ground   upon  which    my  wooden 
house   had   stood,  we   found,  at   a   depth   of  from  9  to 
19  inches,  eighteen  copper  and  two  silver  medals;  one  ot 
the  latter  is  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     The  other  is  a  tetra- 
drachm  of  the  island  of  Tenedos ;  on  the  obverse,  to  the 
right,  is  the  head  of  Jupiter,  to  the  left  that  of  Juno,  both 
having  one  neck  in  common,  like  the  heads  of  Janus.     The 
head  of  Jupiter  is  crowned  with  laurels,  that  of  Juno  has  a 
wreath  or  crown.     Upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin  there  is 
a  laurel  wreath  round  the  edge,  and  in  the  centre  a  large 
double   axe,  above  which    stands   the  word  TENEAinN: 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  handle  of  the  double  axe 
there  is  a  winged  Eros,  who  is  holding  up  an  object  which 
it  is  difiiicult  to  distinguish ;  to  the  left  is  a  bunch  of  grapes 
and  a  monogram,  which  looks  hke  the  letter  A. 

Of  the  copper  coins,  five  are  of  Alexandria  Troas,  two 
of  Ophrynium,  one  of  Tenedos,  two  of  Abydos,  and  one  of 
Dardania.  Two  have  on  one  side  the  bust  of  Juha  Domna, 
with  the  inscription  lOTAIA  SEBASTH ;  one  of  these  has 
on  the  reverse  the  full-length  figure  of  this  empress  with 
the  inscription  lAIEnN,  and  the  other  has  the  figure  of 
Hector  with  the  inscription  lAIEflN  BKTnP.  The  other 
medals  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  Ilium,  and  have  on 
the  one  side  the  bust  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the 
inscription  lAIEflN. 

In  April  of  this  year,  when  I  uncovered  the  road  paved 
with  large  flags  of  stone,  which  leads  from  the  Scaean  Gate 
to  the  Plain,  the  stones  looked  as  new  as  if  they  had  just 
been  hewn.  But  since  then,  under  the  influence  of  the 
burning  sun,  the  flags  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  road, 
which  have  specially  suffered  from  the  conflagration  that 
destroyed  the  city,  are  rapidly  crumbling  away,  and  will 
probably  have  quite  disappeared  in  a  few  years.     However, 


the  flags  of  stone  on  the  north-western  half  of  the  road 
which  have  been  less  exposed  to  the  heat,  may  still  last 
many  centuries. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
from  19  inches  to  3^  feet  below  my  wooden  house. 


rA ; 

,.  .EZAI ,......, NOY 

5 ABOYKOA ETPAN* 

. . ,  .ZJCATATTA  H0OZ  E I ZO I N  I ZTPA 

..T^N  EtH^^ISIOAlXKAAPEIZO..... 

.  .Z  AN  A  PA  I  TOYZ  S  Y  NO  H  ZO  ME  N 

....E  PONYITHPXEN  KAISlTJdAn 

10....I  E  N  T^TIIN  ZAMO0PAK 

...  J  Z  AHO  KA0I  Z  TAME  NO 

....ENOYZTHNZYNOEZIIN... 

MOAOr[AZTOANTirPA. .. 

O I K  H  ZO NTE  Z  H  P  E0H  Z 

15. ....  .OHE 1 0OYM  I A  H'Z  10  Z 

, OOYAtOTTEIAHZB 

ti«1)Anh2:att 


* » * « • 


era 


....  eorat ^'Oi;(9 .  .  . 

5    a/3ovKoX erpav  (f) ,  .  . 

....  9  /carol  ttXtjOo^  et§  oLvicrrpa 

.  .  Tcov  i\jjyj(f)La6aL  S/caS/Det?  o 

.  .  9  auSpa<;  tovs  (rvvdrjo-ofjiep^ovs .... 

....  epov  vTrrjpyev  /cat  (TTrjXo) 

lo    ,  ,  ,  ,  L  iv  T^  rSiv  ^aiLo6pdK{(DV 

....  19  a7roKa0L(TTafJL€v{o 

....  €vov<;  TTjv  avvOecriv 

6)lxo\oyia<;  to  avTLypa{(j>ou ,  .  . 

oIkii](Tovt€<;  -QpeOrjcriav 

15 Al)o7T€l6ov  Mlk-qCTLOS 

00V  AtoTretST^?  B 

A.v)Ti^dvy]<i  'At^ 

2    A    2 
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This  inscription  contains  a  contract  for  a  settlement  and 
gives  the  names  of  the  men  selected  for  foundmg  it ; 
LaS/oels  is  an  unknown  word,  which  has  never  before  been 

met  with. 

\XN 
nZXIAIAS 
fiZTHZ  AOOEIZHZ 
EIPENTE  KA  lOYE  AABo 
sBAAAOlMTaiENlAYTIl 
THNIYNEAPEIANOYKA 
THZBOOZTHNTIMHNY 
Ti2  r  K  P  E  n  N  T  A  Z  A  O  I  P  A 
TRflBoAONTHNroAINTHM 
loKAZANToYZToKoYZToYZ 
KOZIAZTEZZAPAKONTAPE 

OETOZAIAKOZIA  Z.TEZZ  A 
KAIOTITHNZYNEAPELAl 
TEIAANPENTAKOZIAZKAITH 
isPHMENHZTHZTIMHZTnrKPE 

TA  AYO 


W9  yCkioj^ 

....  €)ft)9  tt}?  So^eio-ry? 

.  .  .  €L  7revT€  /cat  ov  ikapo 

.  .TO  im)Pd\\ov  Tm  i.viavTO){i.  .  .  . 
.  ,Ty]v  crvvSpeiav  ov  Ka 

.  .  T'^9  i8oo9  rrjv  Ti/i-V  ^ 

.  .  Twy  Kpt(t)v  ras  Xoi7ra(9 

.  .  Tc)  TpCO^oXoV  TTJV  TToKlV  TT^/X  .  •  • 

.  ,rivdy;)Ka(Tav  tovs  tokov?  tov<;,  . 
.  .a)Koo'Las  reao-apoiKovTa  7re{yT€. 

.  .  0€TO^  Sta/cocrias  T€(T(Ta{pa 

.  fcal  on  rfjv  avvehpeia^v 

.  aneaJTeiXav  nevTaKoaia^;  /cat  rry. 
.pr}fi€vr]^  Trj<;  TLiir}<;  rcoy  Kp€{o)v,  .  . 
.  TaXai^;)Ta  8i5o 

In  this  day  closing  the  excavations  at  Ilium  for  ever,  I 
cannot  but  fervently  thank  God  for  His  great  mercy,  in 


that,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  danger  to  which  we 
have  been  exposed  owing  to  the  continual  hurricanes, 
during  the  last  three  years'  gigantic  excavations,  no  mis- 
fortune has  happened,  no  one  has  been  killed,  and  no  one 
has  even  been  seriously  hurt. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  most  strongly 
recommending  Nikolaos  Saphyros  Jannakis,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Renkoi,  to  all  those  who,  sooner  or  later, 
may  wish  to  make  excavations  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  or  in 
the  neighbourhood.  During  all  my  excavations  here,  since 
April  1870,  he  has  been  my  attendant,  cook,  and  cashier. 
It  is  in  the  latter  capacity  especially  that  I  find  him  incom- 
parably useful  on  account  of  his  honesty,  which  has  been 
well  tested,  and  also  on  account  of  his  knowing  the  names  and 
capabilities  of  every  workman  in  the  Troad.  In  addition  to 
this,  his  size  and  herculean  strength,  his  cleverness,  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language,  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  settling  the  difficulties  which  con- 
tinually arise  in  reference  to  the  excavations  with  the 
Turkish  officials.  I  rnusc  also  specially  recommend  my 
foreman  Spiridion  Demetrios  of  Athens,  and  Captain 
Georgios  Tsirogiannis  of  Limme  in  Euboea,  for  they  have 
here  learnt  by  long  experience  the  easiest  way  of  removing 
colossal  masses  of  debris^  and  they  have  in  addition  the 
gift  of  command.  I  can  also  most  strongly  recommend 
my  accomphshed  draughtsman,  Polychronios  Lempessis, 
of  Salamis,  who  has  here  made  all  the  drawings  of  my 
work  from  Plate  119  to  190."^  Lastly,  I  can  speak  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  of  my  engineer  Adolphe  Laurent, 
who  has  made  the  ground  plans  for  me  from  first  to  last. 


*  This  refers,  of  course,  to  Dr.  Schliemann's  Atlas  of  photographic 
illustrations,  of  which  all  the  most  valuable  are  reproduced  in'  the  present 
translation  in  a  greatly  improved  style  of  execution. — [Ed.] 
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Note  A. 
THE  RIVER   SIMO'lS. 

As  the  present  name  of  the  Simois,  Dumbrek,  is  not  a  Turkish  word, 
some  take  it  for  a  corruption  of  the  name  Thymbrius,  and  use  it  to  prove 
that  the  river-which,  flowing  past  the  foot  of  the  ruins  of  Ophrynium, 
runs  through  the  north-eastern  valley  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  falls  mto 
the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  the  very  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  m  front 
of  Ilium— is  the  Thymbrius,  and  cannot  possibly  be  the  Simois. 

To  this  I  reply  :  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  Greek  word  endmg  ni 
OS  being  rendered  in  Turkish  by  a  word  ending  in  a  >&  :  further  that 
Dumbrek  must  certainly  be  a  corruption  of  the  two  Turkish  words  i^^ 
Jy  Don  barek.     Don   signifies   'ice/  and   barck  the  'possession'  or 
the  Miabitation';  the  two  words  therefore  mean  much  the  same  thing  as 
containing  ice,  and  the  name  might  bl  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mun- 
dations  caused  by  the  Simois  are  frequently  frozen  over  m  wmter,  when 
the  whole  north-eastern  plain  forms  a  sheet  of  ice.    Throughout  antiquity, 
however,  the  river  was  called  the  Simois,  for  according  to  Strabo  (XIII. 
I   p   103),  the  grove  dedicated  to  Hector  was  situated  on  a  hill  near 
Ophrynium;  according  to  Lycophron  {Cassandra),  the  hero  was  buried 
in  Ophrynium ;  and  according  to  Virgil,*  who  is  the  most  conscientious 
preserver  of  ancient  traditions,  Hector's  tomb  was  situated  in  a  little 
grove  on  the  shores  of  the  Simois. 


*  JEneid,  HI.  302-305  :— 

'*  Ante  urbem  in  luco,  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undam, 
Libabat  cineri  Andromache  manesque  vocabat 
Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  (luem  caespite  inanem, 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrimis,  sacraverat  aras. 
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Monsieur  Ernest  Chantre,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum  in 
Lyon,  has  just  sent  me  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  Trojan  weapons 
made  by  the  celebrated  chemist,  M.  Damour,  of  Lyon.  I  had  drilled 
three  weapons,  and  sent  him  the  drillings. 

No.  I. — Drillinors  from  one  of  the  battle-axes  of  the  treasure. 


Analysis. 


Grammes. 


0*3020 

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it      o*oi6o 


Analysed  metal  . 


0*2860 


This  consists  of  copper 


» 


>> 


tin 


In  10*000  parts. 

Grammes. 

0*2740   =  0*9580 

o'oiio  =  0*0384 


0*2850   =   0*9964 


No.  2. — Drillings  of  another  battle-axe  of  the  treasure. 

Analysis. 

Grammes. 
0*2970 

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it      0*0020 


Analysed  metal  . 


This  consists  of  copper 

tin 


» 


}) 


0*2950 

In  10*000  parts. 

Grammes. 
0*2675    =   0*9067 

0*0255  =  0*0864 


r^ 


0*2930  =  0*9931 


No.  3.  — Drillings  from  a  common  two-edged  axe,  found  at  a 
depth  of  3i  feet,  and  therefore  in  the  remains  of  the  Greek 

colony. 

Analysis. 

Grammes. 
0*5280 

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it      0*0070 


Analysed  metal  . 


0*5210 


II 
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In  10  •  000  parts. 


This  consists  of  copper 

tin     . 


>» 


>» 


(iraiiimes. 

0*4810    =    0*9232 

0*0385    =    0*0739 


0*5195    =    0-9971 


No.  4.— Drillings  of  one  of  the  Trojan  sUng-buUets,  externally 
covered  with  verdigris,  and  internally  the  colour  of  iron. 


Analysis. 


Quantity  of  analysed  metal 

Consisting  of  sulphur 
„     copper  . 


»j 


» 


iron 


quartzose 


Grammes. 
0*2410 

In  10  *  000  parts. 
0*0470  =  o* 1950 
0*1920  =  0*7966 

0'0002  =  0*0008 
0*0005  =  0*0020 


0*2397  =  0*9944 


Athens,  January  i,  1874. 


Dr.  H.  Schliemann. 


I 


s 
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No.  291.     An  Inscribed  Trojan  Whorl  (8  M.)- 


APPENDIX. 


ON   THE   INSCRIPTIONS   FOUND  AT   HISSARLIK. 

By  The  Editor. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Schliemann's  wonderful  discoveries  at 
Ilissarlik  were  made  known,  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  arose  in  the  mind  of  all  scholars  was : — 
Has  he  found  any  Inscriptions^  to  throw  the  certain  light 
of  written  testimony  on  the  language  and  ethnic  affinities, 
the  history  and  social  condition,  the  religion,  science,  and 
literature,  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  hill,  whose  records 
form  as  yet  no  part  of  ancient  history  ? 

Dr.  Schliemann's  private  communications  during  the 
progress  of  his  work  had  called  forth  the  efforts  of  eminent 
Orientalists  —  such  as  Martin  Haug,  Emile  Burnouf,  and 
Max  Miiller — to  attempt  the  discovery  of  true  writing 
among  the  vast  variety  of  strange  and  novel  patterns 
impressed  upon  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  balls,  seals,  vases, 
and  other  objects  in  his  collection ;  for  some  of  these 
bore  a  likeness  to  written  characters  which  could  hardly 
be  deceptive.*  It  mattered  not  for  this  enquiry,  by 
what  name  the  habitations,  whose  successive   strata  were 


*  Dr.  Schliemann's  work  records  several  interesting  examples  of  his 
first  impressions  on  this  point,  and  he  appears  more  often  to  have  mis- 
taken written  characters  for  mere  symbols  or  ornaments  than  the  other 
way. 
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revealed,  had  been  called  of  old.  No  one  whose  opinion 
was  worth  regarding  disputed  their  very  high  antiquity, 
which  implied  the  great  age  of  the  objects  found.  Apart 
even  from  its  traditional  claim  to  be  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
the  site  lay  in  the  track  of  the  primitive  migrations  of 
the  Indo-European  race  from  their  cradle  in  the  East  to 
their  settlements  in  the  West ;  and  not  of  one  migration 
only,  but  of  their  passage  to  and  fro  between  the  shores  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe  ;  as  well  as  upon  the  path  of  their  com- 
merce and  military  expeditions,  after  they  were  settled  in  their 
homes.  For,  lest  we  be  misled  by  the  arbitrary  distinction 
between  the  continents,  which  is  stereotyped  in  the  names 
of  Asia  and  Europe — that  is,  East  and  West — it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus  (as  the 
latter  name  expresses)  were  ferries  rather  than  sundering 
seas,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  stepping-stones. 
The  close  affinities  of  the  early  settlers  on  both  shores  had 
long  since  been  proved ;  and,  in  particular,  the  presence  of 
the  great  Pelasgo-Hellenic  or  Graeco-Italic  family  had  been 
traced  on  both.  The  very  ancient  habitation  of  the  north- 
western parts  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  lonians — the  oriental 
name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race — long  before  their  tradi- 
tional colonization  from  the  peninsula  of  Hellas — had  been 
maintained  by  Ernst  Curtius  twenty  years  ago,*  and  more 
fully  established  by  recent  Egyptologers  f — thus  confirming 
the  most  ancient  ethnic  record,  that  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles 
were  divided  among  the  families  of  the  Sons  of  Javan^ 
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*  Curtius,  Die  lonier  vor  der  Wander ung,  Berlin,  1855. 

t  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  T Antiquite  historique,  Paris,  1872,  p.  190. 

\  Genesis  x.  4,  5.  The  essential  letters  of  the  Hebrew  name  p^ 
are  identical  with  the  Greek  IQN  (Ion),  and  both  are  equivalent  to  the 
Yavanas,  the  *'  younger  race  "  of  the  old  Aryan  traditions,  who  migrated 
to  the  West,  while  the  elder  branch  remained  in  the  East.  On  the 
whole  subject  the  Editor  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  Student's 
Atuient  History  of  the  East,  especially  to  Chapter  XX.,  on  the  Nations 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a  discussion  of  the  Hellenic  affinities  ot 
the  Phrygians  and  Trojans  in  particular. 


Thus,  before  the  first  trench  was  dug  at  Hissarlik,  a  clue 
was  already  supplied  to  the  race  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants, if  any  such  had  dwelt  there,  and  to  the  nature  of 
their  language,  if  they  had  left  any  written  records. 

Among  the  patterns  engraved  upon  the  whorls  and 
other  terra-cottas,  many  were  soon  found,  as  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  fully  shown,  to  be  the  most  ancient  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Aryan  race ;  and  the  discovery  of  these  at  all  depths, 
below  the  ruins  of  Greek  Ilium,  attested  the  common 
Aryan  descent  of  all  the  nations  that  had  dwelt  successively 
on  the  hill  before  the  historic  Grecian  colony.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  trace  of  Egyptian  influence,  and  almost 
equally  of  Assyrian,  seemed  to  attest  an  independent  and 
very  ancient  Aryan  civilization ;  while  the  general  character 
of  the  works  in  terra-cotta,  resembling  those  found  in  Cyprus 
and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  ^.gean,  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  style  which  Professor  Conze,  of  Vienna,  had  defined 
as  the  earliest  Greek  or  European  Indo-Germanic.  The 
characters,  which  looked  so  exactly  like  writing,  were  cer- 
tainly not  hieroglyphs  in  any  of  their  varieties  ;  nor — though 
there  were  some  cuneiform  marks — was  there  any  true 
cuneiform  writing ;  while  the  few  semblances  of  Phoenician 
characters  were  soon  found  to  be  deceptive.  This  last  fact, 
again,  helped  to  carry  back  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  Hissarlik  beyond  the  age  when  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
had  entered  into  close  relations  of  civilization  on  the  shores  of 
the  ^gean,  that  is,  before  the  date  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  are  full  of  allusions  to  Phoenician  influence. 

It  has  often  been  observed  how  remarkably  new  dis- 
coveries coincide  in  point  of  time,  just  when  they  are 
needed  to  throw  hght  upon  one  another.  At  the  very 
moment  when  Dr.  Schliemann  was  bringing  to  light  the 
remains  buried  in  the  Hill  of  Hissarlik,  Orientalists  were 
engaged  in  deciphering  the  inscriptions  found  among  the 
antiquities  of  Cyprus,  and  upon  the  rock  tablets  in  the 
island,  by  the  aid  of  the  still  recent  results  of  cuneiform 
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interpretation.  The  Cyprian  characters  were  proved  to 
belong  to  a  syllabic  alphabet,  which  is  a  varied  form  of  the 
cuneiform  writing  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  of  an 
origin  older  than  the  Phoenician.  The  leaders  in  this  work 
were  Mr.  George  Smith  and  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  who 
assigned  a  phonetic  value  to  33  characters  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  ;  and  it  was  followed  up  with  especial  zeal  by 
the  lamented  young  scholar.  Dr.  Johannes  Brandis,  who 
determined  (as  was  thought)  the  remainder  of  the  60 
signs.  His  unfinished  posthumous  Essay  on  the  Decipher- 
me7it  of  the  Cyprian  Inscriptions  forms  the  landmark  of 
the  state  of  enquiry  in  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
finished  his  excavations.* 

To  Dr.  Martin  Haug  belongs  the  honour  of  first 
applying  this  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  Hissarlik 
inscriptions.  He  traced  such  striking  resemblances  in  some 
of  the  characters  to  those  of  the  Cyprian  alphabet,  as  to 
make  out  a  ^00^  prima  facie  case  for  their  identity,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  three  words.  Two 
of  these  were  formed  by  the  six  characters  on  a  whorl  from 
the  Trojan  stratum,  which  were  afterwards  seen  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  on  another  from  the  same  depth  (7  meters), 
a  repetition  which  seems  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
inscription.  Both  had  been  specially  noticed  and  discussed 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  on  their  discovery  ;f  and  they  will 
be  always  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  investiga- 
tion. Haug  read  these  characters  ta,  i,  0,  si,  i.  go,^  which 
he  interpreted  as  a  dedication,  Oeio)  Styol,  "  to  the  divine 
Sigo,"  a  deity  whose  name  was  found  in  Sigeum,  the 
Scamander,  and  even  Sicyon ;  and  he  thought  he  traced 
the  same  name  on  two  of  Schliemann's  small  funnels 
(Nos.  145,  146,  p.  191)4     But  the  deity  was  otherwise  as 

*  Brandis,  Versuch  zur  Entzifferwig  der  Kyprioten  Schrift,  Berlin, 
1873.  See  also  the  Life  of  Brandis  by  Curtius  :  Johannes  Brandis,  ein 
Lebensbild,  von  Ernst  Curtius,  1873.  t  See  pp.  83,  137,  161. 

%  *  The  Augsburg  Gazette'  {Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeifung),  1874,  p.  32. 


unknown  as  the  transmutation  of  ta,  i,  0,  into  Oelo)  was 
forced ;  and,  while  Haug  was  doubtless  right  in  his  method, 
his  results  must  be  pronounced  at  best : — 

"  Fragments  of  broken  words  and  thoughts, 
Yet  glimpses  of  the  true." 


Nos.  292,  293.    Two  xrojan  Whorls  from  the  same  depth  (7  m.)  with  an  identical  inscription. 


It  was  with  such  a  conviction  that  the  enquiry  was 
taken  up  by  Professor  Theodore  Gomperz,  of  Vienna,f 
whose  words  are  well  worth  quoting  as  a  lesson  in  the 
method  of  investigation :  "  One  circumstance  alone  ap- 
peared to  me  consoling,  namely,  that  I  did  not  find  myself 
obliged  to  add  a  new  hypothesis  to  the  numerous  ones 
already  existing,  and  that  I  felt  it  still  possible  to  abide  by 
Haug's  discovery,  were  it  only  as  a  starting-point  for 
further  efforts.  For  the  beginning  of  continuity  in  enquiry 
is  always  the  surest  harbinger  of  approaching  sticcessT 
After  making  one  correction  in  Haug's  reading  of  the  above 
inscription,  he  still  found  it  quite  unintelligible,  till  the 
thought  struck  him  of  reading  it  from  right  to  left  round 


*  The  whorl  on  the  left  hand  (the  one  discussed  by  Haug  and  Gom- 
perz) is  engraved  from  M.  Burnouf  s  more  accurate  drawing  in  our 
lithographed  Plate  LL,  No.  496;  the  other  is  given  at  page  161 ;  but 
they  are  repeated  here  (from  Schliemann's  Atlas,  PI.  13,  No.  432,  PI.  6, 
No.  208)  in  order  to  exhibit  their  identity.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
whorls,  belonging  to  an  age  when  writing  was  already  known,  are  very 
coarse,  both  in  material  and  work. 

t  Professor  Gomperz  gave  an  interesting  and  eloquent  account 
of  his  labours  and  their  results  in  two  papers  in  the  '  Vienna  Evening 
Post'  {Wiener  Abendpost)  for  May  6th,  and  June  26th,  1874. 
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the  whorl,  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  and  the  confused 
syllables  flashed,  as  by  a  sudden  crystallization,  into  the 
pure  Greek  ^a.  go.  /.  di.  0.  L,  that  is  Tayol  Siw-     "  ^o  the 
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No.  294,    ta. 


go- 


o. 


No.  294.     The  above  Inscription  developed  (7  M.). 


divine  General  or  Prince,"  an  interpretation  which  Professor 
Max  Muller  pronounced  to  be  "  almost  beyond  reasonable 
doubt."*  We  deem  this  solution  woVthy  of  special  record, 
both  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the.  investigation,  and 
still  more  as  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  mere 
coincidence  to   produce   combinations   that  seem  to  bear 

the  stamp  of  truth. 

The  other  inscriptions,  of  which  Professor  Gomperz 
proposed  solutions,  were  the  following:  First,  three  letters 
on  the  terra-cotta  seal,  also  from  the  Trojan  stratum, 
mentioned  m  the  '  Introduction'  (No.  4,  p.  24;  PI.  19,  No. 
555  in  Schliemann's  Atlas),  which  Professor  Max  Muller 

No.  295.     Inscription  on  a  Trojan  Seal  (7  m.) 

was  at  one  time  tempted  to  read  as  the  very  name  of  IHon 
(See  the  'Academy'  for  May   16,   1874,  p.  546).     The 

No.  296.    Inscription  on  a  Trojan  Whetstone  (7  m.). 

second  was  the  "splendidly  engraved  inscription"  round 
the  base  of  the  whetstone  of  red  slate  (No.  5,  p.  24,  PI.  190. 

♦  The  'Academy'  for  June  6th,  1874. 


No.  3474,  Atlas).  The  third  is  round  the  shoulder  of  a 
vase  from  the  Palace  of  Priam  (No.  3,  p.  23;  PI,  168, 
Nos.  3273  and  3278,  Atlas),  where,  however,  about  one- 


No.  297.     Inscription  on  a  Trojan  Vase  from  the  Palace  (8  m.). 

third  of  the  inscription  is  wanring.     The  fourth  is  on  a 
whorl  from  the  lower  limit  of  the  Trojan  stratum. 


^  A  /\  FN 


No.  298.    Trojan  Whorl,  with  No.  299.     The  Inscription  developed  (10  m.). 

an  Inscription  (10  m.). 

Comp.  PI.  XXVI I.,  No.  369.    This  also  is  of  very  coarse  work. 

The  above  record  of  the  process  of  the  investigation 
will  still  possess  great  histoflical  interest,  long  after  the 
results  shall  have  emerged  (as  we  trust)  from  the  cloud 
which,  for  the  moment,  has  come  over  our  hopes;  and 
we  believe  that  its  interest  will  be  increased  by  stating 
the  present  position  of  the  case  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Gomperz  himself*: — 

"  Theie  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  the  slightest  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Haug  at  Munich  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  first  identified  the 
symbols  found  on  several  of  the  Hissarlik  vases,  &c.,  with  Cypriote 
characters.  I  was  right  too  in  following  up  the  track,  and  I  think  still 
that  I  have  scarcely  once  been  wrong  in  identifying  those  symbols  with 
these  characters.  Furthermore,  my  general  inferences  drawn  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Cypriote  syllabic  writing  occurs  out  of  Cyprus,  and  asso- 
ciated with  what  I  rightly  have  called  pre-Homeric  objects  of  art,  I  still 
think  unassailable.  But — I  cannot  go  further  than  this  !  My  attempt 
at  deciphering  those  inscriptions  I  now  look  upon  as  abortive  !  I  hasten 
to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  any  reproach  in  the  matter.  I 
utilized  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  the  progress  which  till  then  had  been 
made  in  the  decipherment  of  the  Cypriote  inscriptions  found  in  Cyprus. 


*  From  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Vienna,  Dec.  9th,  1874,  written 
in  English,  as  here  quoted. 
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I  used  as  a  key  for  my  decipherment  of  the  Hissarlik  inscriptions  the 
phonetic  values  which  Mr.  George  Smith  and  Dr.  Johannes  Brandis  had 
ascertained  for  those  characters.  But  both  these  investigators  had  been 
only  partially  right !  Wonderful  indeed  it  is,  that,  applying  as  I  did  a 
key  partially  right  and  partially  wrong,  good  and  intelligible  Greek 
words  emerged.  It  was  a  most  marvellous  coincidence — but  nothing 
else,  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence. 

"The  labour  of  ascertaining  the  phonetic  value  of  the  Cypriote 
characters  has  since  been  taken  up  by  several  German  scholars.  Dr. 
Moritz  Schmidt,  Professor  at  Jena,  and  Messrs.  Deecke  and  Siegismund 
at  Strasburg,  and  to  a  candid  critic  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  that 
f/iey  are  right,  and  that  I  (together  with  Smith  and  Brandis)  was 
wrongr  * 

Such  a  frank,  truth-loving  spirit  in  the  enquirer  is  as 
sure  a  guarantee  of  ultimate  success  as  that  "  continuity  in 
the  enquiry,"  which  Gomperz  still  holds  to  be  established. 
In  a  word,  the  right  track  is  known,  but  the  sign-posts 
have  to  be  rectified ;  the  key  is  found,  but  its  wards  need 
some  fresh  adjustment ;  and  we  may  soon  hope  for  results 
far  more  fruitful  than  those  of  which,  for  a  moment  only, 
we  have  been  disappointed. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  put  on  record  Professor  Gom- 
perz's  reply  to  the  objections  that  may  be  brought  forward 
against   the    probable    conclusion   that,    even    before   the 
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*  Professor  Gomperz  adds  that  his  change  of  opinion  was  at  once 
communicated  to  Moritz  Schmidt,  and  published  by  him  in  a  postscript 
to  his  work,  '  Die  Inschrift  von  Idalion  und  das  Kyprische  Syllabar.' 
It  has  also  been  published  by  Gomperz's  colleague.  Professor  Conze,  in 
an  article  on  Schliemann's  discoveries  in  the  *  Preussische  Jahrbiicher.' 

The  Academy  of  November  28th,  1874  (p.  591),  quotes  from  the 
JSTation  the  following  summary  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Oriental  Society,  held  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  October  :— 

"  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  of  the  papers  presented 
was  a  review  and  criticism  of  the  Progress  of  Decipherment  of  the 
Cypriote  Inscriptions,  with  original  additions,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hall.  The 
latest  and  best  German  investigator  in  this  field,  Moritz  Schmidt, 
laments  that  he  has  not,  in  trustworthy  form,  the  material  from  the 
Di  Cesnola  collections  ;  this  Mr.  Hall  has  undertaken  to  furnish  him." 

We  have  now  a  fresh  reason  to  lament  the  misfortune  by  which  the 
Di  Cesnola  collection  was  lost  to  our  Museum, 


Homeric  times,  there  existed  Greeks  acquainted  with   a 
written  language. 

"  For  this  supposition  is  not  only  opposed  by  ancient,  though  possibly 
unhistoric  traditions,  such  as  the  denial  of  the  settlement  of  Asia  Minor 
by  European  Greeks,  but  by  really  historical  facts— for  instance,  the 
total  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  art  of  writing  in  these  very  Homeric 
poems. 

"  However  this  objection— let  it  count  for  as  much  or  as  little  as  it 
may— affects  not  only  our  decipherings,  but  also  a  firmly  established  and 
quite  undeniable  fact,  the  existence  of  a  Cyprian  syllabic  writing.  For 
that  a  nation  which  knew  of  a  written  language,  simple  and  handy  as 
the  Phoenician  with  its  facility  of  supplying  the  vowels,  should  prefer 
one  like  the  Cyprian,  full  of  the  most  troublesome  characters  and  yet 
subject  to  the  worst  ambiguity,  is  surely  as  unlikely  as  that  a  nation  in 
possession  of  the  needle-gun  should  return  to  the  use  of  the  battle-axe. 
However,  in  the  ninth  and  at  latest  in  the  eighth  century  (and  ytij 
probably  much  earlier)  the  Greeks  must  already  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  Phoenician  writing,  which  at  that  time  was  employed 
with  equal  readiness  both  in  Moab  and  in  Nineveh.  Hence  the  Cyprian 
writing  must  have  found  its  way  among  the  Greeks  before  this  epoch 
(and  we  may  almost  safely  say  a  considerable  time  before  this  epoch,  for 
otherwise  how  could  it  have  taken  firm  root  in  Cyprus  only?)  'My 
opinion  >  that  we  shall  soon  find  the  definite  outlines  of  an 'epoch  of 
Greek  culture,  or  semi-culture,  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  name  the 
pre-Cadmean,  the  decline  of  which  may  probably  be  dated  from  the 
mighty  impulse  which  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (about 
1300)  gave  to  the  migration  and  the  colonization  of  the  Phoenicians."  * 

We  are  enabled,  by  a  communication  from  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  to  present  a  list  of  all  the  objects  in  his  collection, 
which  Professor  Gomperz  has  recognised  as  bearing  In- 
scriptions, all  of  which  are  figured  in  our  work.  We  also 
append  the  depth  at  which  each  object  was  found,  inasmuch 
as  this  determines  to  which  of  the  nations,  that  dwelt  suc- 
cessively on  the  site  of  Ilium,  each  inscription  is  to  be 
referred ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  point 
in  the  investigation. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  is,  in  the 
strongest  sense,  a  "  first  provisional  list "  of  the  results  of 


*  See  B.  Schroder,  Die phonicische  Sprache  ;  Halle,  1869,  p.  2,  fol. 
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an  enquiry  only  just  begun.     We  believe  that  we  could 
make  no  inconsiderable  additions  to  it ;  but  we  await  the 
verdict  of  the   more   competent  enquirers  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  research.    Their  labours  may  show  that  the 
Icmeststrahm  of  remains  is  not  destitute  of  traces  of  a 
written  language,  as  would  appear  at  first  sight  from  the 
List.     Meanwhile  the  great  preponderance  of  known  in- 
scriptions from  the  "Trojan  stratum"  (7-10  m.)  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  is  very  striking:   11  out  of  the  18  belong  to 
it      But  the  ethnic  affinity  between  the  Trojans  and  their 
successors,  already  attested  by  many  proofs,  is  now  con- 
firmed by  five  inscriptions  in  the  Cyprian  character  from 
the  depths  of  4,  5,  and  6  meters  (Nos.  5,  6,  7,  i^  and  16 
in  the  List).     The  two  funnels  (Nos.  17,  18)  are  furnished 
by  the  uppermost  stratum :  each  bears  only  a  single  letter, 
which  appears  also  to  be  Cyprian ;  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  still  some  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  Phoenician. 


No.  300.    Terra-cotta  Ball  (4  m.). 
a.  Side  View.    h.  Upper  Hemisphere,    c  Lower  Hemisphere,  with  the  InscnpUon. 


(  ?>n   ) 


LIST  OF  INSCRIPTIONS 

RECOGNIZED  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME   ON   OBJECTS   IN  DR.  SCHLIEMANN's 

COLLECTION.* 


I. — Inscriptions  on  Whorls. 


In  Translation. 


In  Atlas. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 


PI.  XXIV.  No.  353.      \  PI.  5,  No.  166. 
PI.  XXVII.  No.  369.    j  PI.  II,  No.  356. 


Pi.  LI.  No.  496. 
No.  115,  p.  161. 
PI.  XXXIX.  No.  435. 
PI.  XLVI.  No.  472. 
PI.  XXV.  No.  360. 
PI.  LI.  No.  494. 
No.  227,  p.  312. 
No.  291,  p.  363. 


PI.  13,  No.  432. 
PL  6.  No.  208. 
PI.  122,  No.  2442. 
PI.  162,  No.  3134. 
PI.  173,  No.  3364. 
PI.  187,  No.  3415. 
PI.  164,  No.  3193. 
Pi.  166,  No.  3233. 


Depth. 

9  M. 

10  M. 
7  M. 
7  M. 

5  M. 

6  M. 
4  M. 

7  M. 

8  M. 

8  m. 


References. 


PP-  I37»  369. 
Identical   inscrip- 

jtion:  pp.  ^7,,  137, 

I161,  365-368. 


Page  312. 


II. — Inscriptions  on  Terra-cotta  Balls. 


11.  PI.  LII.  No.  497. 

12.  No.  300,  p.  372. 


PI.  166,  No.  3229. 
PI.  135,  No.  2699. 


8  M. 


4  M. 


III.- — On  other  Objects. 


13.    Seal^  No.  4,  p.  24. 
14-    Whetstone,  No.  5,  p.  24. 

15.    Vase,  No.  3,  p.  23. 
.16.  V^^^^^  Nos.  31,  32,  p.  I 


I 


PI.  19,  No.  555. 

PI.  190,  No.  3474. 

PI.  168,  No.  3273, 
3278. 

PI.  161,  No.  3092. 


( 


7  M.  Pp.  24,  368. 

j 

7  M.  Pp.  24,  368. 

I 

8  M.  Pp.  307,  369. 
5^  M.  Pp.  50,  309. 


17-  J  Pair  of  Funnels,  Nos.)  jPI.  171,  No.  3202.  I  _,  .. 

18.  I     145,  146,  p.  191.     \  IPl.  171,  No.  3295.  \\    ^'  ""•  i  ^P-  '9''  ^^^- 


*  Besides  the  numbers  of  our  own  engravings,  those  of  Schliemann's 
Atlas  are  given,  as  they  have  been  hitherto  used  for  reference  in  the 
discussion  by  Haug,  Gomperz,  Max  Miiller,  and  other  scholars. 
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an  enquiry  <.nlv  just  lugun.  WV  lu-lievc  tlmt  we  cuuUl 
make  no  inconsiderable  additions  to  :r :  b.-.r  we  luvait  the 
verdict  of  tlie  more  competent  enquirers  who  are  now 
engaged  in  tl,e  research.  Tl.elr  labours  may  .how  that  the 
lou'cst  stratum  of  remain,  i^  not  destitute  ot  traces  ot  a 
written  lan-uage,  as  would  appear  at  llr^t  sight  from  the 
List.  Meanwhile  the  great  preju-nderance  of  known  in- 
scription, tn.m  the  "Troian  stratum"  (7-10  -M.)  ot  Dr. 
Schliemann  h  very  strikin-:  n  out  of  the  .8  belong  to 
it.  But  the  ethnic  atlinity  between  the  '1  rojans  and  then- 
successors,  already  attested  by  many  i)r()ofs,  is  now  con- 
firmed by  five  inscriptions  in  the  Cyprian   character  horn 

the  <lepths  of  4,5-  '""'  ^'  "^^'f^'""'  (^''*'-  ^'  ^'-  '•  "  '""'  "' 
in  the  List).  The  two  funnels  (Nos.  17.  iS)  are  turnished 
bvthe  uppermost  stratum:  each  beats  only  a  single  letter. 
winch  appears  also  to  be  Cyprian ;  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  still  some  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  I'luL-nician. 


No.  V-"'-     'lerra-cutt.i  lUili  ,4  "•'•'■ 
a.  Side  View      !:  Upper  Hemisphere.     ..  Lo.vcr  Hcuu>plicvc.  with  the  Iti^cript.ou. 


.">  /  ."» 


LIST  OF  IXSCRllTIONS 


Ki:i()(;Nr/i.i)  to   ink  1'ri:.^i.xi'   ii.mi;  ox  oiuixis   ix   dk.  ^chiiimwns 

CoLM.CrioX.'" 


!  1 


1,1 


l; 


I. — Inscrii'TIox.s  ox  Wiioki..-. 


hi  Translation. 


Ill  Alias. 


Dij.ih. 


( 


IM.  XXLV.  No.  353. 

ri.  xx\  II.  No.  369. 

PI.  [.1.  No.  496. 
No.  115,}).  \()i. 
PI.  XX XIX.  Xo.  .435. 
PI.  XL\  I.  No.  472. 
FL  XXW  No.  360. 
PI.  LI.  No.  494. 
No.  227,  J).  31 2. 
No.  291,  p.  363. 


II. IxSCRIl'JKtX.S    (»X    'rKRRA-COriA     P.\L 

!M.  I. II.  No.  497.  Pi.  166,  No.  3229.        S  M. 

No.  300,  p.  372.  PI.  135,  No.  2699.        4  >!• 


5,  No.  166. 

«)  M. 

1  I.  No.  356. 

10  .\[. 

13,  N.).  432. 

7    M- 

6.  No.  20S. 

7  ^i- 

J  22,  No.  2442. 

5  ^•'■ 

162,  No.  3134. 

6  .M. 

173,  >''o.  33^>A- 

4  M. 

i<S7,  No.  3415. 

7  ^i. 

164.  No.  3193. 

S   M. 

Fl. 

166,  No.  3233. 

S  M. 

l\.ctdcllCc'>, 


I  hlciUical  inscrip^ 
lion:  pp.  S3.  137, 
101,  3O5-30.S. 


1  "■<"'     ■•  T    "• 


1..^. 


HI. Ox    OJUKR    (  )i!f|.(    I.-. 


Sn7/,    No.   4,  p.    24.  PI.    19,    No.    555. 

liyictsionc,  No.  5.  p.  24.  I'l.  190.  No.  3474. 

lii.sr,  No.  3,  p.  23.  \      _       ^  '^^ 

!  V(rs(%  Nos.  31,  32,  p.  )  ,»,   .   ^. 

,    '           -^     ""     ^  PI.  161.  No.  3092. 


7  M.    pp.  24,  368. 

7  -^i-   I'P-  ^4,  3^^^. 

8  -M.    J'p.  307,  o(n). 


o. 


( 


D -' 


:•  .M.  i'j».  50,  309. 


Pair  of  Funnels,  No.s. )  1  PI.  171,  No.  3292.  ) 
I   145.  146.  p.  191.  i  (PI.  171,  No.  3295.  f  ^'^• 


-M, 


P]).  191.  366. 


Pcsivlcs  the  numbers  of  our  own  en,!^n-avin;.,^s,  iIkjsc  of  Sclilicni  inn's 
Alias  arc  ,ui\c!i.  as  liicy  Ikp.c  been  Iiiihcrto  used  for  rcicrciKe  in  tlic 
''!>tu>sion  by  M  lu.^-.  (loniper/,  Ma.\  Miiller.  and  oilier  scholars. 
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REDUCTION 
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CHANGE(S) 
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TITLE 


PLAN.     2. 


'R'SIES  D-i  T310T 


RUINS  OF  TROY. 

Geneeal  Plan  of  Researches  hade  bt  M.  Schliemakn 

IN  1870,  1871,  1872  akd  1873. 


Outer  Wall  of  Lysimachns. 

Onter  Wall  of  Troy. 

Greek  Wall 

Great  Hellenic  Constrnrtion. 

Interior  Bastion  of  Lysimachos. 

Great  Tower  of  Ilium. 

Trenckes  for  the  protection  of  Archers. 

Courses  of  Btone  in  form  of  seats. 

Ruins  of  Palace  of  Priam  and  later  soperincombent  eoa- 

structions. 
Trojan  constructions  erected  upon  old  Trojan  houMS  in  the 

depths  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
Large  jars  of  earthenware  enclosed  in  the  wall. 
Wall  of  the  Temple  of  Minerra  under  Lysimachns. 
Remains  of  the  same  Temple  of  Minerva. 
House  of  two  storeys  in  the  basement  of  the  Temple  anterior 

to  the  taking  of  Troy. 
Trojan  houses. 
Sacrificial  Altar  of  the  Trojan   Minerva,  with  drain   for 

carrying  away  the  blood. 
Inner  Cistern  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  of  Lysimachns. 
Remains  of  the   Wall  of  the  Temple  of   Minerva   under 

Lysimachns. 
Remaios  of  Trojan  houses. 
Remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
Wall  constructed  of  fragments  of  the  colnmna  of  the  Temple 

of  Minerva. 
Outer  Wall  later  than  Troy. 
Wall  later  than  Troy. 
Artificial  Monnd. 
Wall  of  Troy. 

Trojan  houses  and  later  walls  built  upon  theim. 
Wall  anterior  to  Troy. 
Mosaic  anterior  to  the  Epoch  of  Priam. 
Wall  of  Fortification  anterior  to  the  time  of  Troy. 
Sustaining  Wall  anterior  to  Troy. 
Mound  of  natural  or  virgin  soil. 
Hellenic  Wall. 

Excavations-  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert. 
Outer  Wall  of  Troy. 
Encircling  Wall  later  than  Troy. 
Tower  later  than  Troy. 
Encircling  Wall  later  than  Troy. 
Hellenic  Tower. 
Sc»au  Gate,  and  paved  road. 
Dwelling-house. 
Lodging  for  Workpeople. 
Magazine. 

Workpei^e's  Canteen. 
PUce  where  the  treasure  of  Priam  was  found. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
20. 
24. 
35. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4L 
42. 


PLAN      2 


RUINS   OF   TROY. 

Liifi.NEUAL  Plan  of  RLi^KARcnus  madk  bt  M.  Sciiliemann 

IX  1870,  1871,  1872  AKD  1873. 


■^—  Outer  Wall  of  Lysimachus. 
>— *  OutiT  Willi  of  Troy. 

1.  Gr.-ek  Wall. 

'J.  (ireat  Hellenic  Construction. 

'■i.  luterinr  Bu«tion  of  Lysimachus. 

1.  Groat  Tower  of  Ilium. 

5.  TreiichfS  for  the  protection  of  Archers. 

♦?.  Courses  of  t.toiie  in  f  )rrii  i  if  seats. 

7.  Ruins  of  Pahu-e  oi    Pnam   ami  later  sa]>erincujnb«nt  con- 

structi'^ns. 

8.  Ticijuii  constructions  ereited  upon  old  Trojan  houMs  in  the 

depths  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
'.'.  Large  jars  nf  eHrtlicnwiire  enchisei  in  the  wall. 

10.  Wail  cf  the  Temple  of  Minerva  under  Ly^imachus. 

11.  Uciimins  of  the  same  IVinpIe  •  f  Mineiva. 

I'/.  Ilouie  of  iwo  sttirey.;  i.".  the  liasement  of  the  Temple  aijteriir 

ti  i!ie  taking  of  Troy. 
1.3.  Tnjun  h>>u'.es. 
U.  Sacrifii-ial   Altar  of    the    Trjan    Minerva,   with    dram    for 

i-anying  away  thf  fii'io  ^ 

15.  Iniiif  Cistern  ^if  the  Tetiijiie  of  Minerva  of  Lysimachus. 

16.  Kcrnains   of  the    Wall   of   tUe    Temj>ie   of    Minerva   under 

LyMmachiJs. 

17.  Reaiaiiis  of  Tr.ijan  houses. 

!S.   Rein:iiris  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 

I'd.  Willi  con>tru<-ted  ot  fragments  of  the  columus  of  the  Temple 

of  MinerNu. 
L'O,  Outer  Wall  later  thiiu  Troy, 
ri.   Wu.i  litter  than  Troy. 
»'!'.   .A.rtilicial  MonuJ. 
L':.    Wall  of  Troy. 

I'l     Ti'ijan  houses  an.!  later  walls  huilt  upon  thciB. 
2r>.  W  all  anterior  to  Troy. 
2'".  Mosaic  anterior  to  the  F.jioch  of  Priam. 

27.  Wall  of  Fortiticatiou  unferior  to  the  time  of  Troy. 

28.  Sustaining  Wall  iuitcrior  to  Troy. 
2P.   Mouud  of  natuntl  or  \iri;in  soil. 
3(1.  Hellenic  Wall. 

31.  I'.xcaiaiionsc.f  Mr.  Frank  Calvert. 

32.  Outer  Wall  of  Troy. 

33.  Kucuiling  Wall  hirer  than  Troy. 

34.  Towt-r  later  than  Troy. 

i45.   Knurc'.ing  Wall  later  than  Truy. 
3«i.   Hellenic  Tower. 

37.  Naaii  Gate,  undpriveii  rf  Kil 

38.  Dwelliug-house. 

39.  Li>djfuig  for  Workpeople. 
40    Magazine. 

41.  Wuiki'i.'0j4e's  Canteen. 

42.  Place  where  the  treasure  of  Priam  was  fouu.! 
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INDEX. 


ACCIDENTS. 


BRACELETS. 


A. 

Accidents  in  the  work,  132,  147,  275  ; 
no  one  killed  or  seriously  injured, 

357. 
Achilles,  tumulus  of,  177,  178. 
Achilletim,  town  of,  178. 
/Eneas,  his  supposed  dynasty  at  Troy, 

19,  182. 
/Esyetes,  tumulus  of,  182. 
Agate,  fine,  balls  of,  165. 
Aianteuin,  town  of,  178. 
Ajax,  tumulus  of,  177,  178,  197. 
Akshi-koi,  as  proposed  site  for  Troy, 

refuted,  45. 
Alexander  the  Great,  at  Ilium,  61,  146, 

178,  251. 
Altar,  the  great  primitive,   277,  278, 

291. 
Altars,  flaming,  an  Aryan  emblem  on 

the  terra- cottas,  120,  121,  160. 
Amphora,  a  large  Trojan,  63. 
Antelopes,  an  Aryan  emblem  on  the 
terra-cottas,  Signifying  the  winds,  1 20, 

135,  136. 
Antlers  of  deer,  165 

Apollo,  temple  of  the  Thymbrian,  177; 
Greek  temple  at  Ilium,  and  bas- 
relief  of,  32, 145, 223,  257.  (Temple  : 
Metope.) 

Aqueduct  from  the  Thymbrius,  re- 
mains of,  239. 

Archers,  supposed  trench  for,  on  the 
Tower,  318. 

Aristotle'' s   explanation   of  the    fifVas 

dfKpLKVTTfWoU,    15,  313. 

Aruna,  in  the  Egyptian  records,  pro- 
bably denotes  Ilium,  126. 
Aryan  origin  of  all  the  settlers  at  His- 


sarhk,     16,     252,    347,    &c.      (See 

Settlers.) 
Assyrian  Art,  supposed  traces  of,  iii. 
Athena,  tutelar  goddess  of  Troy,  re- 
presented with  the  head  of  an  owl, 

20,  54,  113,  &c. 
,  her  temple,  where    the  Trojan 

matrons  went  up  to  supplicate  her, 

147.  ' 

Atlas    of   photographic    illustrations, 

357  ;  Preface,  p.  v.  foil. 

B. 

Balls,  terra-cotta,  with  astronomical 
and  religious  symbols,  167,  168,  188, 

364. 
Batiea  or  Myrina,  tumulus   of,   180, 

197  ;  now  called  Pacha   T^pd,  198  ; 

opened,  301  ;  pottery  of   the  same 

age  as  the  Trojan  stratum  at  His- 

sarlik,  ibid. 

Battle-axes,  copper,  found  in  the  Trea- 
sure, 330,  331  ;  of  stone,  21,  252. 
{See  Weapons.) 

Bellerophon  and  Prcetus,  the  a-ri^ara 
Xvypd,  138. 

Bit,  a  horse's,  a  copper  instrument  re- 
sembling, 261. 

Boars'  tusks,  78,  165. 

Bolts,  copper,  of  the  Scaean  Gates,  302. 

Bone,  a  piece  of,  curiously  engraved, 
295. 

Bones,  found  on  the  Tower,  213 ; 
human  skull  and  ashes  found  in 
an  urn,  267  ;  of  animals,  165,  &c. 
{See  Skeletons.) 

Bracelets,  of  silver,  gold,  and  elec- 
trum,  164, 165  ;  golden,  found  in  the 
Treasure,  337. 
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BRAUN. 


INDEX. 


CUPS. 


CUTTINGS. 


INDEX. 


GOLD. 
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Braun,  jfi^lius,  46,  in. 

Bronze^  some   of  the  objects  of  the 

Treasure  found  to  be  of,  361. 
Brush-handle,  Trojan,  of  terra-cotta, 

with  holes  for  the  bristles,  297. 
Buddha,  sculptured  foot-print  of,  with 

the  f^  and  mystic  rose,  103. 
Buildings,  of  the  first  settlers,  of  stones 

joined  with  earth,  14,  134,  155-6. 
,   of  the   second  (or  Trojans),  of 

unburnt    bricks    with    some     stone 

foundations,  24,  96,  156,  302. 
,  of  the   third  settlers,   of  small 

stones  joined  with  earth,  28,  166. 
,  of  the  fourth  settlers,  the  wooden 

Ilium,  29,  17. 
,  of  Greek  Ilium,  of  hewn  stone, 


173. 


-,  great  ruins  of,  128,  132,  133,  134. 
-,  Trojan,  quarry  used  for,  140, 141. 
-,  Trojan,  burnt,  301,  302. 
,  proofs   of  their  successive 


ages,  302. 
-,  on  north  platform,  316. 


Bunarbashi,  opinion  of  Lechevalier 
for,  as  the  site  of  Troy,  erroneous, 
43,  123,  124,  217  ;  no  remains  of  a 
great  city  there,  43  ;  the  true  site  of 
Gergis,  44 ;  reply  to  the  arguments 
of  M.  Nikolaides  for  the  site  of, 
176,  183;  the  springs  at,  176; 
further  excavations  at,  3 1 8. 

Burnouf,  Emile,  explains  the  Aryan 
symbols,  47,  51  ;  quotation  from, 
103,  105  ;  his  drawings  of  whorls, 
vi.,  xliv. 

Buttress,  discovery  of,  100 ;  support- 
ing the  temple,  222  ;  uncovering  of 
great,  233. 

Byzantine  remains,  supposed,  230, 250 ; 
none  at  Hissarlik,  32,  272,  319,  320. 


C. 


Caldron,  copper,  in  the  Treasure,  324. 

Calvert,  Mr.  Frank,  70,  71,  144,  177, 

245  ;  reply  to  his  article,  270,  275, 

318,  319.  320. 

Canoes,  miniature,  of  terra-cotta,  pro- 
bably for  salt-cellars,  79. 

Carrousel  (i.  e.  top),  name  applied  to 
the  whorls,  16,  65.     {See  Whorls.) 


Cellar,  a  small  Greek,  279. 

Cellars,  none  found,  great  earthen  jars 
used  instead  of,  140.     {See  Jars.) 

Chanai  Tipi,  mound  of,  72. 

Chest,  inlaid  piece  of  terra-cotta,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lid  of  a.  1 29,  1 30  ; 
the  chest  which  held  the  Treasure, 
332  ;  its  key,  333  ;  treasure-chests  of 
Priam  and  Achilles,  333. 

Chijncera,  the,  of  Homer,  320. 

Chinese  Libation  Cup,  yi^y-T. 

Chiplak,  proposed  site  of  Troy  at, 
refuted  by  absence  of  remains,  45. 

Chronology  of  Troy,  12,  27. 

City  walls,  covered  with  ashes  of  a 
conflagration,  16.     (»S>^  Walls.) 

Civilizatiofi,  progressive  decline  in, 
among  the  successive  inhabitants  of 
the  hill,  29 ;  higher,  below  what 
seemed  the  "  Stone  Age,"  75  ;  marks 
of,  increasing  with  depth  reached, 
82,  128,  134. 

Coitis,  Greek  and  Roman  found  at 
Hissarlik ;  none  later  than  Constans 
II.,  and  Constantine  II.,  32,  62,  64- 
65,  206,  207,  253,  354. 

Copper,  silver,  and  gold,  contempora- 
neous use  of,  for  tools,  weapons, 
vases  and  ornaments,  22  ;  Trojan  im- 
plements and  weapons  of,  82  ;  nails 
and  pins  with  gold  and  electrum 
heads,  253,  254;  curious  plate  of, 
in  the  Treasure,  325  ;  vase  in  the 
Treasure,  ibid.;  helmets  and  a  lance, 
279,  281  ;  objects  comparatively  few, 
as  they  may  have  been  melted  down 
again  and  again,  269,  270. 
Covers,  for  vases,  of  terra-cotta  ;  with 
crown-shaped  handles,  25,  48,  86,  95, 
268  ;  with  a  single  arched  handle, 
296 ;  with  the  face  of  an  owl,  34, 
171  ;  with  human  faces,  but  still  ap- 
proaching the  owl,  115,  268. 
Crucible  of  terra-cotta,  still  containing 

some  copper,  283. 
Crystal,  hexagon  of,  260. 
Cups,  long  two-handled,  of  terra-cotta, 
86,  87,  95  ;  larger  and  finer  in  the 
Trojan  stratum,  158,  than  in  the 
fourth  stratum,  166,  171  ;  a  very 
large   one,    263.      {See  Acrras  dfKpt- 

KVTTfXKoV.) 


Cuttings,   on   the   north   side,  61,  62  ; 

great,  construction  of,  88  ;  new,  186  ; 

new,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  230. 
•  Cylinder  of  felspar,  like  the  Assyrian 

signet  cylinders,  312. 
Cyprian  Inscriptions  (Appendix),  365, 

366;  the  key  to  the  Trojan,  366; 

progress  of  their  decipherment,  369, 

370. 

D. 

Daggers,  copper,  found  in  the  Treasure, 

331,  332.    {See  Weapons.) 
Damour,  M.,  his  analysis  of  Trojan 

metal,  361. 
Depths  at  which  the  objects  were  found 

carefully  noted,  27,  219. 
Drawings  of  the  objects  found,  357. 
Dibris,  Diagram  of  the  strata  of,  10. 
,  thickness  of,   above  native  rock, 

123  ;   depth  of,  unexampled  in  the 

world,  217,  218;   supposed,  of  the 

temple  of  Athena,  221,  222. 
Demetrius,  of  Scepsis,  his  site  for  Troy 

at  the  "  Village  of  the  Ilians  "  adopted 

by  Strabo,  41 ;  refuted,  42. 
"  AeVas  dfi(f)iKV7r€\\ov,^^  the,  15,  50,  1 28, 

313-316;    the  great  golden  one  of 

the  Treasure,  326-7. 
Destruction  of  walls  of  former  settlers, 

156,    157;   of  third   town,   170;    of 

Trojan  buildings,  in  excavating  below 

them,  348. 
Diadems,  the  two  golden,  found  in  the 

Treasure,  335,  336. 
Diagram  of  the  successive  strata  of 

ruins  at  Hissarlik,  10. 
Dishes,  terra-cotta,  with  side-rings,  155, 

172,  215  ;  {(^loKai,  pater cb),  of  silver, 

in  the  Treasure,  329. 
Drawings,  care  in  making,  219;   an 

artist  taken  to  make  good,  225. 
Du7nbrek  Su,  the  ancient  Simois,  358. 

E. 

Ear-rings,  of  silver,  gold,  and  electrum, 
164,  165  ;  of  gold,  found  in  the  Trea- 
sure, their  unique  form,  118,  119, 
336,  337. 

Ebony,  piece  of  a  musical  instrument, 
165. 


Electrum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver, 
165,  254,  327;  objects  of,  found,  ibid., 
334. 

Emblejns,  Aryan,  on  the  whorls,  balls, 
&c. ;  their  significance,  loi,  102  ; 
occurrence  of,  among  other  Aryan 
nations,  102 ;  mentioned  in  old 
Indian  hterature,  102,  103 ;  solar, 
and  rotating  wheels,  136,  137. 

Epithets,  Homeric,  of  Ihum,  suitable 
to  Hissarlik,  124,  125. 

Ety7nology  oi  "Wio^i,  125,  126. 

Excavations,  the  "grandmother  of 
the,"  316 ;  final  close  of  the,  356  ; 
intended  resumption  of.  Preface, 
p.  xxiii.     {See  Works.) 

Explorers,  advice  to  future,  346. 


F. 


Falcon,  the,  an  Aryan  emblem  on  the 

terra-cottas,  120,  135. 
Fever,  dangers  from,  62,  258. 
Fire,  marks  of  great  in  the  ruins,  109, 

133,  228,  277,  347;   narrow  escape 

from,  275. 
Firman,  for  making  the  excavations, 

59. 
Fortijications,  of  the  hill,   289,  290; 

further    discoveries    of,   322.      {See 

Walls.) 
Funereal  Urns.    {See  Urns.) 
Funnels,  small,  of  terra-cotta,  with  in- 
scriptions, 191. 

G. 

Gate,  discovery  of  a  double,  with  cop- 
per bohs,  302,  303  ;  the  Scaean,  of 
Homer,  303-305. 

Genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Troy,  1 23. 

Georgios  Photidas,  116. 

Gergis;  identified  with  the  ruins  at 
Bunarbashi,  44,  245. 

Goblets;  curious  terra-cotta,  317  ;  of 
gold,  silver,  and  electrum,  found  in 
the  Treasure,  325,  327,  329. 

,  the  double-handled.     {See  A(iras 

dfi(f)iKV7r€XXov.) 

Gold,  modes  of  working,  327. 

,  ornaments     of.       {See    ORNA- 
MENTS.) 
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GOLD. 
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Gold.    {Sec  Treasurk.) 
Gomperz,  Professor^   on   the    Trojan 
and  Cyprian  inscriptions  (Appendix) 

367,  370. 
Greek  camp,  1 79. 

inscriptions.  {Sec  INSCRIPTIONS.) 

,  city  of  Ilium,  area  of,  217. 

sculptured  marbles,  226. 

house,  discovery  of,  254,  255. 

bas-relief,  remarks  on,  255,  257. 

votive  discs  of  diorite,  269. 

statuettes  and  vessels,  317,  343- 

{See  Tp:RRA-a)TTAS.) 
Greek  Race,  affinity  of  the  Trojans  to 

the  (Appendix),  p.  364. 
Grote,  George  J  places   Homer's  Troy 

at  Hissarlik,  46. 

H. 

Hammer  {pai(TTr]p)  only  once  mentioned 

in  Homer,  270.     {See  Implkments 

and  Stone.) 
Handles  of  sticks  or  sceptres,  260,  265. 
Hang,  Dr.  Martin,  finds  the  key  to 

the  Trojan  Inscriptions  (Appendix), 

366. 
Hares,  an  Aryan  emblem  on  the  terra- 
cotta, signifying  the  Moon  and  four 

seasons,  120. 
Heat  at  Hissarlik,  142,  198. 
Hector,  his  so-called  tomb  and  grove, 

at  Ophrynium,  74,  177  ;  place  of  his 

death,  176,  195. 
Helmet-crests,  Trojan,  their  structure, 

280. 
Helmets,  found  oa  the  skulls  of  Trojan 

warriors,  279 ;  found  in  the  Palace, 

333- 
Hera,  personification  of,  as  ox-headed 

fHpa  ^owTTts),  113,  114,  293,  353- 

Herodotus,  quoted,  1 2. 

Hieroglyphics  on  terra-cottas  from  the 
Greek  stratum,  291,  352. 

Hippotamus  of  terra-cotta,  a  sign  of 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  228,  270. 

Hissarlik,  the  hill  of,  ruins  upon,  14 ; 
limit  of  Troy's  extent,  18  ;  modern 
authorities  in  favour  of,  46 ;  the 
name  means  "  fortress,"  60 ;  de- 
scription of,  58  ;  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Greek  Ilium,  60,  61  ;  search  for  its 
limits,   61  ;    panoramic   view   from, 


68, 69  ;  growth  of  the  Hill,  97  ;  great 
increase  of  Hill  to  east,  227. 

Homer,  knew  the  Troad,  but  his 
knowledge  of  Troy  only  traditional, 
18,  20,  305  ;  poetic  exaggerations 
of  its  extent,  344-346  ;  his  hot  and 
cold  fountains  of  Scamander,  195  ; 
his  Great  Tower  of  Ilium,  201,  204  ; 
stone  implements  not  mentioned  by, 
270,  271. 

,  the  Iliad,  quoted,  19,  26,  69,  71, 

121,  123,  130,  138,  147,  179,  195,  197, 
203,  222,  223,  238,  248,  265,  270,  271, 
280,  281,  305,  306,  314,  324,  326,  328, 

333,  335,  336,  337,  345,  346. 
-,  the  Odyssey,  quoted,  129,  305. 


Houses,  Trojan,  discovered,  133  ; 
spacious,  155,  156;  mode  of  build- 
ing, ibid.;  easily  crushed,  ibid.; 
several  storeys  high,  345  ;  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  only  the  important 
buildings  being  of  small  stones 
joined  with  earth,  273,  349. 

,  succession  of,  beneath  the  temple, 

in  strata  of  different  ages,  with  marks 
of  destruction  by  fire,  289,  290, 

,  two    large,   of   different    dates, 


above   the   Seaman   Gate,   301  ;    the 
upper  and  later  one,  above   Priam's 
palace,  302, 304  ;  objects  found  there, 
314,  315.    {See  Palace.) 
•,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  and 


objects  found  there,  351. 
Humming-top,  a  Trojan,  192. 
Hurricane,     continual,    on     Homer's 

"windy  Ilium,"  185. 


I. 


Ida,  Mount,  name  of,  121  ;  the  Trojans 
dwelt  first  on  its  spurs,  1 23  ;  snow- 
clad  summits  of,  but  snow  not 
perpetual,  70,  121. 

Idols,  of  the  Ilian  Athena,  35,  36,  100, 
112,  154,  155, 163,  164,  170,  172,  229, 
234,  235,  236,  260,  292,  296,  353. 

,  of  terra-cotta,  marble,  &c.,  found 

in  all  the  pre- Hellenic  strata,  34-38, 
&c.;  one  of  slate,  260. 

Ilians,  village  of  the ;  no  traces  of 
habitation  at,  42,  70,  85,  92,  180. 
{See  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.) 


Ilium  (Homer's  "lAtos),  first  founded 
by  Dardanus  in  the  Plain,  123; 
etymology  of  the  name,  125.  {See 
Troy.) 

,   Greek,  built  under  the  Lydian 

dominion,   about   700   B.C.,    12,    13, 
174;    its  duration,   13,   30;    extent 
and  population,   32,    198  ;    site  de- 
scribed,  57,    58;    Greek    buildings, 
173,   174;  springs  in  front  of,   194, 
196;   name  of,  given   to  the   ruins 
at  Hissarlik,  211  ;  patronage  of,  by 
the  Julii,    232  ;    relation   of    kings 
Antiochus  I.  and  III.  to,  244,  246; 
site  uninhabited  since  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  318;  confused  with 
Alexandria  Troas,  319. 
Images,  of  the  owlfaced  Athena.  {See 

Idols  and  Athena.) 
Implements    of     stone    and     copper, 
found  together,  28,  30,  81,  83  ;  stone, 
of  the   earliest   settlers,  94 ;    stone, 
further  discoveries  of,  112,  163,  «S:c. ; 
stone,    coarser    in    third     stratum, 
167  ;   of  copper,  of  the  fourth  set- 
tlers,   173;    of  stone,    copper,    and 
silver,  found  on  the  Tower,  213  ;  of  | 
stone    and    copper,   238,  261,   262  ; 
stone,   at   small  depths,   251,   252; 
smaller    quantity    of    copper    than 
stone    explained,   269,   270;    stone, 
285;   found  in  Priam's  house,  311, 
313. 
Inscriptions,   proving    the    use    of    a 

written  language,  23, 25,  51. 
,  supposed,  83,  84,  96,   130;   re- 
marks on,  137,  138,  161. 

,  Trojan,  in  the  Cyprian  character, 

progress  of  the  attempts  to  decipher 
them,  and  conclusions  drawn  from 
them.  (Appendix,  pp.  363,  foil.)  ; 
List  of,  373. 

' ,  Cyprian  (Appendix),  366, 369, foil. 

,  Greek,  67,  68,  205  ;  in  honour  of 


Caius  Caisar,  231. 

,  discussion  of  two  important,  240, 

247;  on  base  of  a  statue,    297  ;  in 
honour  of    C,  Claudius  Nero,  298, 
299  ;  on  vases  found  in  the  Palace, 
339;  Greek,    355,  356. 
Instruments.    {See  Implements.) 
Interruptions   of   the  work,  through 


weather  and  Greek  festivals,  90,  122, 
224,  300 ;  from  the  continual  hurri- 
cane on  the  hill,  185. 

Iron^  absence  of,  31,  253;  does  not 
imply  that  it  was  not  used,  31. 

Ivory,  ornaments  of,  149,  165  ;  orna- 
mented pieces  of  flutes  and  lyres,  25, 
27,  230,  264;  prettily  decorated 
tube  of,  268. 

J. 

Jars,  Greek,  for  water  and  wine,  175  ; 

Trojan,  large,  used  for  cellars,  140, 

239,   251,   277;    the   nine   colossal, 

290. 
Jerusalem,  depth  o{  debris  at,  218. 
Jugs,  terra-cotta,  with  long  necks  bent 

back,  Z-j,  114,   159,   166,   214,   236; 

curious  double,  152  ;  with  two  necks, 

351. 
,  large  silver,  of  the  Treasure,  in 

which  the   small  gold  jewels   were 

found,  329. 

K. 

Key  of  the  Treasure-chest,  333. 
Knives,  flint,  94,  271,  274,  275. 

{See  Implements.) 

Konstantinos  Kolobos,  198,  199. 


L. 

Lamps,  little  bowls  perhaps  used  for, 
190; 

,  Greek,  292,  317. 

Lance-heads,  copper,  one  found  beside 

a  warrior's  skeleton  in  the  Palace, 

279 ;    found  in   the   Treasure,  329, 

330 ;    mode     of    fastening    to    the 

shaft,  331.    (6*^^  Weapons.) 
Landcrer,  Professor,  on  the  material 

and  colouring  of  the  terra-cottas,  49; 

his  analysis  of  the  copper  objects  of 

the  Treasure,  342. 
Language  of  the  Trojan   Inscriptions, 

probably    Greek    (Appendix),    369, 

foil. 
Laurent,  Adolphe,  the  engineer,  98, 

99,  108,  116  ;  his  ground  plans,  357. 
Lead,  a  pig  of,  /.  e.  a  plate  stamped 

with  a  pig's  head  (Greek),  317. 


] 
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LIBATIONS. 
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SERPENTS. 
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Libations,  probable  use  of  the  SfVaf 
diJL(f)tKV7r(\\op,  for,  326  ;  a  Chinese 
cup  for,  327. 

Lightning,  symbol  of,  on  the  whorls, 

137,  138. 
Lions,   formerly   in  the   Troad,   260; 

lion-headed  handle  of  a  sceptre,  260. 
Liquorice,  cultivation  of,  225,  226. 
Lysimachus,  wall  of  Greek  Ilium,  built 

by,  31,  58,  127,  185,  230,  231. 
,  theatre  of,  198. 

M. 

Medals.     {See  COINS.) 

Medicine;  fever  and  quinine,  88; 
wounds  and  arnica,  89  ;  blood-letting 
priest-doctors,  141  ;  efficacy  of  sea- 
baths,  141,  142 ;  ingratitude  of 
peasants  cured,  142. 

Metals,  found  in  various  strata,  31. 

,  copper  and  bronze,  silver,  gold, 

lead,  22,  31,  &c. ;  no  iron  or  tin,  31. 
-,  hardly  a  trace  in  third  stratum, 


166. 

Meters,  Table  of,  in  English  measures, 
56. 

Metopi  of  the  Sun-God,  32,  145,  223, 
256,  257. 

Metrodoriis,  statue  of,  297. 

Mill-stones,  'J^'^'J^  151,  155,  163. 

Monograms,  on  the  stones  of  the  wall 
of  Lysimachus,  231. 

Moulds  of  mica-schist,  for  casting  im- 
plements and  ornaments  of  copper, 
82,  88,  no,  139,  162,  173,  253,  260, 
269. 

Mouse,  the,  as  an  emblem,  186. 

Musical  Instruments,  fragments  of,  25, 
27,  164,  165,  169,  230,  264. 

Myrina,  Tumulus  of.     {See  Batiea.) 

N. 

Nails,  of  copper,  150,  253,  254,  261. 

Nikoldides,  Mr,  G.,  reply  to  his  article, 
175,  foil. 

Novelty  of  the  Discoveries,  and  conse- 
quent changes  of  opinion,  1 2. 

O. 

Object,  the  great,  aimed  at  in  the  ex- 
cavations, 80,  96,  97. 
Objects  discoT.'ered,  64  ;  review  of,  92,  i 


96 ;  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  ivory, 
149 ;  bracelets  and  ear-rings  of 
silver,  gold,  and  electrum,  164,  165  ; 
pins,  &c.,  of  ivory  and  bone,  165  ; 
various,  165 ;  little  bowls,  probably 
for  lamps,  190;  funnels,  191;  more 
than  100,000  found,  to  the  end  of 
1872,218;  sling-bullets,  230;  various, 
260,  264  ;  a  crucible  with  copper  still 
in  it,  283  ;  found  to  the  east  of  the 
Tower,  291. 

Ophrynium,  ruins  of,  74,  177. 

Ornaments,  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
ivory,  149,  150,  164,  165. 

Owl-faced  covers,  47,  48. 

idols.     {See  Idols.) 

vases,  78,  229,  &c.  ;  found  in  the 

Palace,  340. 

Owl-headed  goddess,  20,  23 ;  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  on  the,  54.  {See 
Athena.) 

Ox-headed  idols,  old  representation  of 
the  goddess  Hera,  113;  expected 
discovery  of,  113,  114;  handles  in 
terra-cotta,  293,  294,  353. 

P. 
Painted  Vases,  only  two  fragments  of, 

I5»  55,  193. 
Palace  of  Priam,  discovery  of,  276  ; 

description  of,  305,  306 ;  objects 
found  in  it,  307-3  H,  333,  334; 
another  room  discovered,  340 ;  ob- 
jects found  there,  341,  foil. 

Pavements ;  of  flags  on  road  through 
the  Scaean  Gate,  16,  287,  302  ;  the 
part  calcined  by  the  conflagration, 
perishing  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
354,  355  ;  of  white  sea-pebbles,  351. 

Pegs  of  terra-cotta,  for  hanging  up 
clothes,  320. 

Pergamus  of  Troy,  117,  211  ;  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  city,  an  invention  of 
Homer,  18.   (But  see  Preface,  p.  xvi.) 

Pillars,  no  trace  of,  below  the  Greek 
stratum,  211  ;  not  mentioned  in  the 
IHad,  211. 

,  Corinthian,  of  the  age  of  Con- 

stantine,  30,  230,  239,  250,  320. 

P/W.f  of  copper,  ivory,  and  bone,  1 50, 165, 
253,  254 ;  copper,  molten  together 
in  the  burning  of  the  Palace,  312. 


Plague  of  insects  and  scorpions,  198. 
Plates,  Trojan,  turned  by  the  potter, 

114,  215,  263. 
Platform,   great,   on    the    north,   99; 
progress  of,  108,  127,  185. 

,  on  the  south,  127. 

,  a  third  dug,  144. 

Polychronios  Lempessis,  the  draughts- 
man, commended,  357. 
Pottery,  splendid  remains  of  Trojan, 
25  ;    coarser,  in  the  third  stratum,' 
27  ;  fragments  of  Hellenic,  44  ;  an- 
cient   types    of,   still  made  in  the 
Troad,  47  ;    colouring,  materials  of 
the,  49,  50;    of  fine  workmanship, 
75  ;  resembles  the  Cyprian  and  that 
found  at  Thera  and  Therasia,  115  ; 
of   lowest    stratum,    distinct    froni 
the  next  above,  153  ;  resembles  the 
Etruscan   in   quahty  only,   ^53;   of 
second  settlers,  various  forms,  158, 
159  ;  in  third  stratum,  various  forms, 
167 ;  of  fourth  settlers,  inferior,  170  ; 
articles  of,  190,  191  ;  found  on  the 
Tower,  213,  215  ;  various,  262,  263, 
285  ;   with  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
291  ;  Greek,  127. 
Prayer^  man  in  attitude  of,  on  a  whorl, 

135. 
Priam,  where  he  sat  to  view  the  Greek 
forces,  304,  305  ;    his   Palace,   276, 
306,  foil. ;  his  Treasure,  22,  323,  foil. 
{See  Palace  ;  Treasure.) 

• ,  why  the  author  uses  the  name, 

20,  and  Preface,  xxiii.-xxiv. 
Priapi  of  stone  and  terra-cotta,  ^Z, 
Pytheas,  sculptor,  of  Argos,  298. 


Quarry  Ms^di  for  the  buildings  at  Troy, 

140. 
Quoits,  94,  154,  &c. 

R. 

Rain,  injury  done  by,  221. 

Remains,  ancient  undisturbed,  in, 
112;  admirable,  in  lowest  stratum 
but  one,  148,  149;  in  the  lowest 
stratum,  154  ;  of  an  Aryan  race,  166  ; 
of  house  walls,  264. 

,  human,  paucity  of,  210. 


Reservoir  of  the  Temple,  249. 
Restoration  of  broken  terra-cottas,  41 
Results  of  the  excavations,  92, 216, 346  i 

and  Introduction /^j-i-///?. 
Road,  paved  with  flags,  through  the 

ScajanGate,  16,287,302,305. 
Rosa  Mystica,  an  Aryan  emblem  on 

the  whorls,  160,  207. 

S. 

Sacrifices,  traces  of,  108,  109. 
Scamander,  the  river  and  its  ancient 

course,  72-74,  177,  179,183. 
Seaman  Gate,  the  double,  16,  26,  287, 

303  ;  plan  of,  306.    {See  Road.) 
,  copper  bolts  found  in  both  gate- 


ways, 302 

Sceptre,  the  Homeric,  265. 

Schlicjnann,  Dr.  Henry,  born  at  Kalk- 
horst,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  3  ; 
enthusiasm  as  a  boy  for  the  Greek 
heroic  legends,  ib. ;  early  disadvan- 
tages,  3  ;  shipwreck,  4  ;   self-tuition, 
5  ;  goes  to  Russia,  7  ;  learns  Greek, 
7  ;  his  travels,  7  ;  gains  an  independ- 
ent fortune,  8  ;  visits  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Troy,  8  ;  devotes  his 
life  and  fortune  to  archaeology,  8  • 
summary  of  his  work  at  Hissarlik,' 
the  site  of  Troy,  Introduction,  12, 
foil.  ;   excavations  in    1871,  Chaps! 
I.-V.,  pp.  59-97  ;  in  1872,  Chaps.  VI.' 
XV^XYnT^^"''^^^"'^73,Chaps. 

AV.-AAIII.,  pp.  224-353. 
Schliemann,  Madame,  a  Greek  lady, 

enthusiastic  for  Greek  archseoldgy' 

62;    arrival  of,  in   1871,  59;   finds 

terra-cottas,  174. 
Schmidt,  Moritz,  on  the  Cyprian  In- 

scriptions  (Appendix),  p.  370. 
Scoops  of  terra-cotta,  296. 
ScoricE,  layer  of  metallic,  throughout 

the  hill,  344. 

Sculpture,  numerous  fragments  of 
Greek,  32,  249 ;  their  wonderful  fresh- 
ness, 320.     {See  METOPi:.) 

6'^«/r  of  terra-cotta,  24,  130. 

Serpents,  heads  of  horned,  and  with- 
out horns,  in  terra-cotta,  236,  238, 
292  ;  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
horned  serpents,  ibid. 
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Settlers,  earliest,  on  the  Hill  of  the 

,   Aryan  race,  15,  16,  148,  157. 

,  second,  the  Trojans  of  Homer,  16 ; 

long  duration  of,  157;  their  Aryan 
descent  proved,  157  ;  their  remains, 
157,  foil. 

,  third,  also  of  the  Aryan  race,  27 ; 


their  remains,  166,  foil. 

,  fourth,  of  Aryan  race,  29  ;  but 

comparatively  savage,  170. 

,  probable  traces  of  another  settle- 
ment between  the  fourth  pre- 
Hellenic  people  and  the  Greek  colo- 
nists, 54,  55. 

Sharks,  bones  of,  66,  165. 

Shells^  found  in  abundance,  66,  165, 
&c. 

Shield  represented  on  an  image  of  the 
Ihan  goddess,  37,  311. 

• ,  copper,  in  the  Treasure,  324. 

Silver  plates  and  vessels  in  the  Trea- 
sure, 328,  329  ;  vases  found  in  the 
Palace,  333,  334,  342. 

Simois,  valley  of,  74,  177  ;  sources  and 
course  of,  196,  197 ;  the  present 
Dufnbrek,  358. 

Site,  purchase  of  the,  58,  59. 

Skeletons;  of  a  six-months*  embryo, 
153,  154;  of  a  woman,  with  orna- 
ments of  gold,  209,  210;  two,  of 
warriors,  with  arms,  17,  279. 

Sling-bullets,  of  load-stone,  loi  ;  of 
copper,  alabaster,  and  diorite,  230  ; 
metal,  analysis  of,  362. 

Snakes,  venomous,  99, 100,  130;  snake- 
weed, 117,  118. 

Socket,  stone,  of  a  door,  211. 

Spits,  supports  for,  in  mica-schist,  261. 
(Note. —  These  call  to  mind  the  fre- 
quent allusions  in  Homer  to  roast- 
ing pieces  of  ineat  on  spits.) 

Springs  close  to  Hissarlik,  183  ;  the 
springs  of  Homer,  195. 

Stone  J  weapons  of,  2 1  ;  large  blocks  of, 
90,  109,  1 10 ;  implements  of  better 
workmanship  in  the  lower  strata, 
112;  scarce  with  fourth  settlers, 
173  ;  weights,  handmills,  and  knives 
and  saws  of  flint,  173.  {See  I  imple- 
ments ;  Weapons.) 

**  Stone  Age,^^  not  denoted  by  the  stone 
implements,  21,  22  ;  coincides  with 


the  "  age  of  copper,"  21 ;  reappears 
in  full  force,  75,  76. 

Stones  of  Troy,  carried  off  for  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  221. 

Storks,  in  the  Troad,  but  none  on  the 
hill  of  Hissarlik,  265. 

Strabo,  adopts  the  wrong  theory  of  the 
site  of  Troy,  41  ;  never  visited  the 
Troad,  41  ;  quoted,  41,  74,  123,  146, 
177,  178  ;  error  of,  about  the  utter 
destruction  of  Troy,  348. 

Strata,  four  of  remains  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  13,  14  ;  table  of,  10. 

Stratum,  distinction  between  the  Tro- 
jan and  the  lowest,  343,  344 ;  the 
author's  former  opinion  recalled,344. 

Street,  a,  in  the  Pergamus,  287,  288. 

Suastika,  the  sign  of  the,  16,  39  ;  its 
different  forms,  py  and  [^,  loi  ; 
its  origin  and  significance,  loi,  foil. ; 
wide  prevalence  among  the  Aryan 
nations,  102,  foil.  ;  in  the  Vedic 
hymns,  104,  105  ;  on  the  whorls, 
107,  118,  119;  on  a  piece  of  pot- 
tery, 157. 

Succession  of  nations  on  the  hill,  re- 
gular, proved,  175. 

Sim,  the,  constantly  on  the  whorls, 
161,  187,  &c. 

Superstitioji  of  Greeks  about  Saints' 
days,  131. 

Sword,  copper,  in  the  Treasure,  332. 

Symbols  on  terra-cottas,  16  ;  prove  the 
Trojans  to  be  an  Aryan  race,  25  ; 
of  the  moon,  1 36  ;  astronomical  and 
religious,  167,  168.  {See  Emblems  ; 
Terra-cottas  ;  Whorls.) 

,  of  the   Ilian  Athena,  on  vases, 

35>  37-   (-^^^  Athena.) 

T. 

Table  of  French  and  English  measures, 
56  ;  of  Trojan  weights,  359,  360 ;  of 
Inscriptions  found  at  Hissarlik,  373. 

Talents,  of  Homer,  their  small  value, 
328  ;  probably  such  as  the  blades  of 
silver  found  in  the  Treasure,  328. 

Tassels,  golden,  in  the  Treasure,  336  ; 
on  the  aegis  of  Athena  and  the  zone 
of  Hera,  336,  337. 

Temple  of  Ajax,  177, 178. 

,  Greek,  of  Apollo,  146,  257. 


Temple,  Trojan,  of  Athena,  on  the  Per- 
gamus, mentioned  by  Homer,  147, 
222,  223 ;  doubt  as  to  its  real  exis- 
tence, 346. 

,  Greek,  of  Athena,  excavation  of, 

186;  supposed  debris  of,  221,  222; 
drain  of,  223;  Doric  style  of,  223; 
excavations  on  site  of.  226 ;  ruins 
of,  240,  249,  278,  279 ;  reservoir  of, 
249;  ancient  houses  under,  289, 
290. 

,  a  small,  at  Ilium,  in  the  time  of 

Alexander,  146,  147,  251  ;  traces  of 
a  small,  and  objects  found  on  its 
site,  234, 236. 
Terra-cottas  found  at   Hissarlik,   15, 
foil. ;   their  materials  and  colours, 
49  ;  with  two  holes  and  a  stamp  in 
the  Greek  stratum,  65,  174,  269  ;  at 
lower  depths,  295  ;  models  of  canoes, 
79;   small  round  perforated  pieces, 
perhaps  for  spindles,  79  ;  fine  vessels 
of  remarkable  form,  85,  %-]  ;   a  re- 
markable   one,    130;    with    Aryan 
symbols,    135,   136   {see  Whorls)  ; 
remarkable    vessels    of,    149,    152; 
seals,  162  ;  coarser  in  third  stratum, 
167 ;    balls,  with  astronomical  and 
religious    symbols,    167,    168,    188; 
with  inscriptions,  372, 373  ;  plain  and 
painted,  of  Greek  Ilium,  174;  Greek 
statuettes  in,  186  ;  balls,  with  suns 
stars,   &c.,    188,   364;  a   bell,   192; 
various  and  beautiful,  192,  194 ;  ma- 
terial, colour,  and  mode  of  engraving, 
193-4 ;  found  at  small  depths,  207  ; 
hippopotamus,  bright  red,  228 ;  vases 
of    curious    shape,    229 ;     serpents' 
heads,  236,  238 ;  a  decorated  tube 
of,  293;  found  on  the  Tower,  281, 
foil.,  286,  340 ;  found  in  the  Palace, 
307-314  ;  found  in  the  later  house 
above  it,  314,  315  ;  Greek,  279,  291, 
3i7»  343  ;  curious  vessels  found  on 
the    north    side,   351  ;    with   hiero- 
glyphics, 291,  351  ;   heads  of  oxen 
and  horses,  353.    {See  Vases.) 
Thera  {Santorin)  and   Therasia,  the 
house- walls  and  pottery  at  Hissarhk 
like  those  in  these  islands,  79, 80,  115,  ' 
204. 
Thymbria,  70,  71, 


Thymbrius,  the,  177  ;  aqueduct  from, 

239. 
Tomb  of  Batiea  or  Myrina,  179,  180; 
identified  with  the  Pacha  T^p^,  198.' 
Tombs,  the  three  so  called,  of  heroes 
near  Bunarbashi,  are  Greek,  44. 

,  of  Patroclus  and  Antilochus,  178. 

Tower,  Great,  of  Ilium,  16,  21,  26,* 
discovery  of,  201  ;  splendid  view 
from,  202;  further  excavation  of, 
212,  213;  objects  found  on,  213;' 
and  on  each  side  of,  215,  216  ;  ex- 
cavation of,  249,  250,  251  ;  original 
height  of,  254;  great  house  on,  276, 
277 ;  plan  of,  305  ;  top  discovered,  318; 
trench  for  archers,  ibid;  steps,  ibid. 

,  of  the  Greek  age,  323. 

Treasure,   of  Priam,    17  ;    the    great 
discovery  of,  323 ;  expedient  for  its 
preservation,  323,  324 ;   articles  de- 
scribed, 324  ;    copper   shield,   324  ; 
copper  caldron,  325  ;  curious  copper 
plate  and  silver  vase,  325  ;  copper 
vase,  ibid.;  bottle  and  vases  of  gold, 
325,  326 ;  the  golden  SeVay  aV^i/cv- 
TTfXXoi/,  326,  327  ;  electrum  cup,  327  ; 
six  blades  or  plates  {talefits),  328  ; 
silver  vases,  329  ;   silver  goblet  and 
dish,  329 ;  copper  lance-heads,  329, 
330;  copper   battle-axes,  330,  331; 
copper  daggers,  sword,  &c.,  331  ;  t^e 
articles  fused  together  by  the  confla- 
gration, 332  ;  signs  of  having  been 
packed  in  a  wooden  chest,  332,  333  ; 
key  to  chest  found,  333  ;  probably  left 
behind  in  an  effort  to  escape,  333, 334; 
great  wall  built  over  it,  334  ;  'gold 
jewels  in  a  silver  vase,  334,  335  ;  two 
gold  diadems,  335,  336 ;  gold  fillet 
and   ear-rings,   336;    bracelets   and 
finger-rings,    337;    ear-rings,    337; 
8750  small  jewels  of  gold,  338-340.  ' 

,  copper  articles  analysed,  340,  361, 

362. 

Tree  of  Life  (the  Soma-tree),  an  Aryan 
emblem  on  the  terra-cottas,  119,  120 
135,  160.  ' 

Triglyphs,  block  of  (^^^  Metop^:.) 

Troad,  good  wine  of  the,  232. 

Trojans  of  Homer,  16,  8lc.  ;  their 
affinity  to  the  Greek  race  (Appendix), 
364. 
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Troy,  chronology  of,  12,  123  ;  first  city 
destroyed  by  Hercules,  26 ;    small 
extent  of  the  Homeric,  18,  343?  344  ; 
discussion  of  site,  41  ;  opinions  of 
modem  authorities,  43-4^  :  plain  of, 
and  heroic  tumuli,  70  ;  the  plain  not 
alluvial,  71;  supposed  ruins  reached, 
90;  extent  of  the  Pergamus,   117; 
naming  of  site  as,  211  ;    Homer's, 
identified    with  the  site   of  Greek 
IHum,  216  ;  return  to,  to  take  plans 
and    photographs,    220 ;    plain    of, 
spring  weather  in,  248  ;  tests  of  ex- 
tent of,  304  ;  its  walls  traced,  344 ;  its 
reality  established,  344 ;  small,  but 
as  large  as  Athens  and    Mycenae, 
117,  344,  345  ;  its  wealth  and  power, 
345  ;  great  height  of  its  houses,  345  ; 
probable  population,  17,  71, 176,  345  ; 
known  to  Homer  only  by  tradition, 
345  >  346  ;  its  strata  of  burnt  wood- 
ashes,  347 ;  plan  of,  in  Priam's  time, 
347  ;  part  of  real,  destroyed  in  exca- 
vations, 348  ;  the  buildings  brought 
to  light  by  Schliemann,  349,  350  ; 
stones  of,  not  used  in  building  other 
cities,  348. 

Tub  of  terra-cotta,  341. 

Turkish  Government,  the  author's  re- 
lations with  the,  52,  53,  and  Preface, 
p.  xxiii. 

Turks,  traces  of  former  excavations  by, 
144. 

U. 

Urns,  fragments  of  great,  no,  iii, 
129 ;  one  containing  human  re- 
mains, 153,  267  ;  their.  «/r/^-^/ posi- 
tion, III,  112,  175. 

V. 

Vases,  \i\\S\  symbols  of  the  Ilian  Athena, 
35j  37,  106,  159,  208,  214,  258,  293, 
294,  317  ;  with  uplifted  wings,  48, 
87  ;  small  two-handled,  on  feet,  87, 
169 ;  with  rings  for  hanging  up,  159, 
167  ;  of  remarkable  forms,  114,  115, 
151,  152  ;  fragments  of  decorated, 
128,  135  ;  in  forms  of  animals,  159, 
208,  209,  214,  352  ;  finely  decorated, 
193  ;  owl-faced,  229,  292  ;  splendid, 
found  on  the  Tower,  226  ;  splendid, 
found  in  the  Palace,  307,  foil. ;  with 


cuneiform    decorations,    193 ;    per- 
forated, 352 .     {See  Terra-cottas.) 
Vases,  silver, found  in  the  Treasure,  325, 
328,  329  ;   in  the  Palace  of  Priam, 

334,  342. 
Virgil  quoted,  74,  I77,  358. 

W. 

Wall,  ancient,  on  northern  slope,  200, 
201,  217  ;  retaining,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  hill,  221  ;  of  Troy,  227,  228, 
316,  340;  of  Lysimachus,  230,  231. 

Walls,  damage  done  to  remaining,  220 ; 
enormous,  close  below  the  surface, 
230  ;  further  discoveries  of,  250,  251  ; 
curious  stone,  three  sets  one  above 
the  other,  near  the  Scaean  Gate,  of 
different  periods,  288,  290. 

Weapons,  of  stone,  21,  22,  79,  83,  168  ; 
of  copper,  and  moulds  for  casting, 
139,  162  ;  and  ornaments  of  stone, 
copper,  and  silver,  213. 

Weights,  supposed  Trojan,  1 54  ;  table 

of,  359,  360. 

Well,  Roman,  64,  93, 123. 

,  in  third  stratum,  169. 

,  Greek,  175,  162. 

Wheels  in  motion,  whorls  represent- 
ing, 136,  137,  162. 

Whetstones,  79, 169. 

,  inscription  on  a,  24,  368. 

Whorls,  perforated,  mostly  of  terra- 
cotta, with  Aryan  symbols,  38,  39 ; 
found  in  Italy,  39,   loi  ;  plain,  40 
41  ;    in    all    the    strata    below  the 
Greek,  65,  &c. ;  sizes  and  materials, 
66  ;  a  great  number  of,  TJ,  297  ;  their 
use  discussed,  'JT,  78,  84,  189,  190 ; 
engraved   with    the   suastika,    loi  ; 
with    central   suns,   stars,   suastika, 
the  Soma,  and  altars,  118,  121  ;  with 
inscriptions     {see     Inscriptions)  ; 
with  Aryan  symbols,  133,  135,  136; 
with  antelopes,  praying  man,  altars, 
hares,  1 36  ;  plain  and  engraved,  149  ; 
of  lowest  stratum,  160 ;  their  inte- 
resting devices,  160,  162  ;  some  of 
lead  and  fine  marble,  162  ;  in  third 
stratum,  168 ;  of  fourth  settlers,  of  a 
degenerate    form,    170,    174;   many 
with  suastikas  and  suns,  186,  187  ; 


wheel-shaped,  with  simple  patterns, 
187  ;  just  below  the  surface,  207  ;  on 
site  of  the  Temple,  230 ;  important 
distinction  between  plain  and  de- 
corated, 232 ;  various  types,  255, 
264 ;  new  types,  268,  269,  286 ;  ex- 
treme fineness  of  engravings  on,  284. 
Winds,  cold  north,  Homer's  "  blasts  of 

Boreas,"  224,  225. 
''Windy''    (^i/f/xo'eo-o-a),    fit    epithet    of 

Ilium,  185. 
Wooden  Iliwn,  built    by  the  fourth 

settlers  ;  its  burnt  d3ris,  29. 
Works,  the,  difficulties  of,6r,  96  ;  cost 
of,  98,  204 ;  dangers,  and  engineering 
expedients,  115,  116,  131,  132;  nar- 
row escape  of  six  men,  132  ;  fall  of 
an  earth- wall,  147,  148  ;  plan  of  a 


trench  through  the  whole  hill,  148  ; 
cost  of,  184, 185  ;  for  security  during 
the  winter,  221  ;  progress  of,  at  S.  E. 
corner,  239 ;  difficulties  of  excava- 
tion of  the  Tower,  249  ;  progress  of, 
259;  further  excavations  on  north 
side,  346,  347. 

Workmen,  number  of,  64 ;  new,  98  ; 
increase  of,  184,  233  ;  attempt  forgery', 
194 ;  mode  of  naming  them,  194 ; 
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Writings  used  at  Troy  long  before 
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X. 


Xerxes,  sacrifices  at  Ilium,  12,  61,  174. 


ERRATUM. 

I'age  345.-After  the  third  paragraph,  ending  "from  all  quarters,"  in- 
sert the  following  : — 

"Troy  had  therefore  no  separate  Acropolis  ;  but  as  one  was  neces- 
sary for  the  great  deeds  of  the  Iliad,  it  was  added  by  the  poetical 
mvention  of  Homer,  and  called  by  him  Pergamus,  a  word  of  quite 
unknown  derivation." 
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